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PjREFACE Tj3 flJEoPIRSf EDITION 


i HE t)rcscnt work differs fi'osft tl*c Author’s “Introduetiou to 
'MD.noraf Inorganic Ciicinistry” in being intciitlccj for pupils who 
can devote less time to the Studj’^of the science, and «y.>ose needs 
can bo satisfied by a less extensive course. 'It^ resembles the 
larger work in the arrangement of the cpntcnts and in the general 
method of treatment. The matter, and particularly the tl^ioreti- 
cal nijitter,' however, has been simplified an^l ha# been confined 
strictly to tlv* most fundamental topics. Such parts of the theory 
as are thus given arc presented with the san^c fullness as liefore 
*ind are illustrated and applied with all the persistemee needed to 
insui^e full apprehension and, ultimately, spontaneous employ- 
ment by the student. Such parts as could not be treated in this 
way, within the limits set the plan of the book, have been 
omk-ted. Methods Inaterially different from those used in the 
“Introductiiin” have been employed in presenting many topics. 
Conspicuous difTcrences of this kind will be noted particularly in 
the •treatment of combining proportions, formuhe and equations, 
molecular and atomic weights, chemical eiiuilibrium, Jonic sub- 
stances and their interactions, and the theory of precipitation. 

The writer desires to express his profound gratitude to the 
many chemists who have made valuable criticisms and sugges- 
tions. Most of these comments applied to the “Introduction to 
Gincral Inorganic Chemistry,” but many of them have been used 
in preparing this work (General Chcmisti^^ for Colleges) , and all 
will be considered in the second edition of the larger book. 

For critical reading of the whole of the proofs of the present 
work, the writer desires especially to thank Messrs. A. T. McLeod 
and Alan W. C^Menzies of ttje University of Chicago. Other 
corrections and suggestions will be gladly received by the author. 

Alexander Smith. 


Chicago, April, 1908. 




!PREFACET0 the revised EDITION' 


In preparing this edition for the pr. 5, practieaUv the entire 
lif>ok has been re-written, but? at tlic same time every effort lias 
been made to leave the volume a eharacteristic* Smith text. In 
the early chapters, [lartieular attention has been pj\id to a 
re-stateinpnt of tla^ fundamenttd coneeptipns molecular and 
atomic weights. The development of thl'se topics in earlier edi-, 
tions has been pretty genendly criticized, and it is hoppd that 
, the method of presentation here substituted will be found n\ore 
sin\ple by the student and more logical by the teacher. The 
chapters on solution and ionization have been re-arranged and 
expanded in accordance with the modern view-point. In the 
latter half of the.volume, the chemistry of the more familiar 
carbon compounds has been treated in somewhat greater detail 
than is cifstomary in ti'xt-books of (leneral Chemistry, in order 
thgt students who are going no further into the subject may not 
miss the opportunity of (‘orrelating their knowledge with the 
facts of evcr>'day life. The review of recent advances in the 
final chapter is not intended to be exhaustive, and if it succeeds 
in impressing only a small percentage of its readers with the 
desire to discover what chemistiy has to offer beyond the limits 
of the present course it will lun^e amply fulfilled its purpose. 

* Many sections have been introduced dealing with newly - 
developed and important industrial processes, and with the 
application of chcmistr>^ to modern warfare. The diagrams 
throughout the text have been improved and increased in num- 
ber. To assist the beginner in making a thorough examination 
of his grasp *oJ the subject * during tlu’ course, two chapters 
{XXXII and L) have been inserted, in which practical methods 
of identifying sulwiances by means of their distinctive properties 
and j’eactions aro briefly presented. These review chapters are 
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not meairt; Yo supplaiit the actual carrying out oftthe experiments 
• dfcscribed in the laboratory, but should serve to co-(?Vdinate mjfcQ 
clearly in the mind of the student the theoretical and the*prac- 
tical aspects of the *scicn?‘e. This co-^rdiAation may be extended 
over Ylfe whole course by employing the revised .ctlition of 
Smith’s Laboratory OutUne^of College Ch<fnmtry in conjunction 
with the presf'iit texT. 

TliAnks arc ’cxtei^dcd to Dr. E. D» Crittenden for assistance 
in correcting the ^roof# 

' " James Kendall. , 

New York, Pebruarj^ 1923. 
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IjXuSTRATIONS 

I 

Alexand'-ir Smith ( 1865 1922) Frontispiece 

FACINO PAOB , 

Wlioii Alexander Smith wa^s awarded tla*^ hono *ar>’ degree of 
Lli.l). by hi.s alma mater, the Jniversify of Edinburg' '- m 1919, 
he was inlrodueed at the graduation ceremonies as follows: “A 
most distinguished graduate of our own Enivers^y, Professor 
Smith has risen to tlie rank of a suner-chemist in the United 
State's, head of a department embracing many specialized pro- 
fessorships, and diri'ctor of one of the most important labora- 
tori(\s«n the new world, Wi* congratulate (■'ilumoia University 
on the jDOssession of a leaclier and instructor of such rare ability, 
and wo (fjngratulatc ourselves on the opportunity of laureating 
an alumnus whose success rellects no little luster on the institu- 
tion where he received his early training.” 

UavOisier Ahuehted hy the Revoletion I sa's 20 

As a member of tlu' aristocracy and a foriner government official, 
Lavoisier, ‘hhe father of iiKjdern chemistry,” was brought to trial 
in Paris (luring the Reign Ci Terror and sentenced to die on the 
guillotine within 't wenty-four houi’s. When (he presiding judge 
was petitioned to delay the execution in order that Lavoisier 
might ^•omplete sonu^ of his work, the retort \vas made: “The 
Republic has no lU'ed of chemi.sts; let justice take it.s course!” 

Yet only a few ycai-s later the French Republic, ringed around 
with enemies, was almost at the point of collapse owing to the 
lack of chemicals ni'cessary for (‘arrying on the conflict. Common 
suljstanci’s tike soda and saltpi'ter were produced in sufficient 
quantity with (he greatr>st ditluailtv, and a Lavoisier would 
have been of even greater seiwice to hi.s country at that time 
than a Napoleon. 

SvANTB Akrheniu.s 234 

Arrhenius put forward his theoiy of ionizatitm while still a 
student at. Upsala. His own description of it.s rect'ption is worth 
repealing: 'T caiiu' to my prof<\ssor, Ch?ve, whom I admire very 
much, and I .said: ‘I have a new tlu'ory of electrical conductivity 
a.s a cause of ch('mi('al rr'actiorrs.’ He .said: ‘Th.at is very inter(\st- 
ing.’ and then .said ‘(Jo(jd-l)ye.’ He explained to me later, when 
h(' had to pronounce the reasem for my receiving the Nobel 
Prize for thak, work, timt ho kmnv v'ory welt that there are so 
many difTerrnt theori(\s formed, and that liny an' almost all cer- 
tain to be wrong, for after a Tffiort time they disappear; and 
therefon', by using the stati.stical manner of forming his ideas, 
he concluded tb-'i my theory also would not exist, very long.” 

It scarcely needs to be added here that the theory is still very 
Utuch alive I 
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Chemical Smokb-Scheens Against Submarines. A Vessel Using 

Oleum * • 

Oleum (fuming .sulpl)#nc ueid) was empjoye(| to conceal ships 
gainst subimirines during the Great War. A finely-divided spray 
m oleum was injected into the snioke-sl§cks’*of the ves§el and 
• carried by tlie hot gases issuing theretrom into the atlflu^i|phye 
in the foriii of vapor. li% contiict with t\\& cool moist air over* 
the occag., this vapor condensed ^o •give tiny droplefcs of sul- 
•phuric acid, which hung o^er ilie surfuce ‘as a very persMtent 
mist, extremely difficult to distinguislf from a natural fog. • 

The First^f<^:lilm- Filled Dikigibu? aet^r Its Landing at Wash- 
ington * ^76 

The first pnictical demonstration of the use of helium for air- 
craft was made at Hamfton Hoads, Va., on Uecember 1, 1921, 
when the navy non-rigid airship C-7, filled with the gas, made 
two suceessl'W flights. 

Chemical Smoke-Si keens .Vgainst Suhmxhines. A Vessel Using 

^lUCON 'rETUAI’HLOKIDF. 

The silicon tetracTiloride is eontamed in a cylinder fixed on the 
deck at the stern of the .dii]), and is forcial out into a, long fumvtl, 
in the f«rm of a line spray, liy the pressure of liquid cMibou di» 
oxide. Ammonia gas is.-ues from a si'cond eyliuder, and rapid 
mixture is effected ir^ tho ])re.';ence ol exce.'<s of moist air jiy 
means of an electric fan fil.iced at yne ( nd of thi' tunnel. The 
current of air produced «lnve.s the smoke out iV- the other end of 
the funnel. 

FooTracks from Radium 

The positively-charged hdiuni <itom.< (alpha particles), thrown 
off from radium, in pa.Ndng through the air ionize the molecules 
with whicli they collide, and tlu^so ionized molecules have the 
same power that dust po.'jse.^ses (.see p. 372) of affording nuclei on 
which moisture may conderi.se. Uence, when a particle of a 
radium compound is suiiported in a fhu^k cont.aining air satur- 
ated with moisture, and the air is suddenly cooled by expaiLsion, 
the paths of the p.articles become lines of fog. With powerful 
illumination, the fog-tracks can be photographed and the lengths 
of the paths can be measured. 

The negatively-charged c/cc/roa.s (beta-particles) give fog-tracks 
which are much fainter and extremely tangled. 

Gilbert Newton Lewis 

The “cubical atom,” from which our modem chemical theory of 
atomic structure originated, was first conceived by Lewis in 19()2. 

It was not until 1916, how’cver, that a detailed account was pub- 
lished in the Journal of the American Chemical Society. Mean- 
while the important differenccft between polar and norv-polar 
compounds had bi'cn pointed out by Profe.s»snr Lewis, and the 
subsequem development of his ideas has bee^»extremely rapid. 

G. N. Lewis is Profe.ssor of Chemistry and Doan of the College 
oLCliemistiy in tlie University of California. 
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iRvma Langmi;?r . . .• ; . . 730 

When Dr. Langmuir presented his first paper on the aiTange- 
ment of elcctrom^ in aioms jiiul inoleculcs tt th<; Huffiilo meeting 
cf the American Chemical Society in 1919, the opinion was e3^- 
presscu by one of the^lcading cliemists in tlie audience that the 
^ offca:?ion was t he n\ust momentous in the history of chemistry 
since Dijtoii ja-opounded .the atomic*theory. Many additional 
concerts wc're made'^whcai h« ajdrr^scd the Hritish ;V!Sociation 
at^J']dinhurgh in 1921. * ^ 

In'ing Langmuir occupies* the post of reseafth chemist in the 
lal)oiatories of the Gencr;|Ll Electric ComjJUny al Scligoectady, 
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CIIAf’TER I 

THE CHEMICAL VIEW t)F MATTER 

CiiEMiiTRV is a s(‘i(‘n(*o wliicli (l(‘als w'lUPall forms of matter. 
II. eonsiders tjio natural kinds, such as rocks and miiu'rals, as well 
as materials like fat and (lour obtained froi* animals (w T)lants. 
•It deals also with artificial ])roducts like paints or explosives. 
When we wish information about any speidmen or kind of matter, 
we consult a chemist. Now cheniisis have worked out a point 
of view which enables theiii to attack any problem connected 
witji matter in a systematic manner and (o state the results in a 
clear and simple way. To learn something of cluanistry, we 
must acquire this point of view and master the technical language 
the ^1 enlist uses in stating and discussing his results. 

Properties. — Suppose that a piece of rusty iron is submitted 
to the chemist. He at once examines the rust and notes that it 
is solid, reddish-brown in color and earthy in appearance. He 
separates some of it from the iron and finds it to be brittle, that 
is, easily broken and capable of being pulverized in a mortar. 
.He finds that its density is about 4.5, that is to say, 1 cubic 
centimeter of it weighs about 4.5 grams. On heating some of it 
in a flame, he finds that it docs not melt, and must therefore 
have a very high point of fusion. These qualities he calls 
properties, and ^:^ore cspeciall)^ physical properties. Since all 
specimens of iron-rust show exactly the same properties, he often 
palls them specific physical properties, because they jre properties 
shown by all specinraAs of a particular species of matter. 

After removing any rust by filing or scraping, (he chemist cx- 
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amines the iron, and finds a fresh, clean surfacq to be almost 
white and metallic in appearance. The metal is tenacious, so’ 
that it can be bent bu^o not easily broken. Tt is ductile and can 
therefore be drawn out into wire. He, finds that ity density is 
about 7.8, and chat the metal is incapctbly of being melted in* an 
ordinary flame. In addition, lip finds it to be strongly attracted 
by*a magnet, while rust is riot ^dtracte l. 

The chemist, them, studies what lie calls the specific physicid 
propertied of each material, iil orebr that he may be able to 
recognize various materials. 

Substances. — All specimens of pure iron show one set of 
properties, pe(«diar,to iron, and all specimens of iron-rust sliow 
a different set, peculiar to rust. The chemist calls any definite 
varietiv of matter, all specimens of which show the sime properties, 
substance. Iron is one substance and rust another. A substaiua^ 
is rccognizicd by the specific properties which it exhibits .when 
exposed to various tests. 

The point of view 'of the chemist thus consists in describing 
any material by ascertaining whether it exhibits the properties 
of one, or of more than one substance. He describes it by naming 
the substances which, by a study of their properties, he has found 
in it. 

Two Illustrations of the Study and Description of Materials. 

— If a piece of granite is examined by a chemist, he observes 



Fig. 1. Fn;. 2. Pio. 3. 


at once that it is spotted in appearance, and made up of several 
crystalline materials of differing nature. He^, therefore breaks 
it up and studies the properties of the fragments. Some of the 
fragments o| granite are dark ^ and with a penknife can easily* 
be split into transparent sheets, thinner thatr paper. These par- 
ticular fragments are in all respects like mica (Fig. 1) This 
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suBfetance is a^iiineral which, in certain neighborhoods, occurs i» 
large masses, and sheets of it (“isinglass’^) are used to fill the 
openings in stoves. •Otlicrs of the fragmefits a‘re clear like glass, 
and are very hard, ^nd have all the properties of quartz or rock 
cr^staf (Fig. 2), whir\\ is another substance well known to the 
chemist.^ T}>e remaining fragments aA less clear th^ is quartz, 
ytnd are not so hard. Tliey cah b5 split into layers, but cot 
nearly so easily as can mica. They form obfong crystals, differ- 
ing in this also from quarfz, ^fiich shows hexagonfiii crystals. 
This substance is feLspar (Fig. 3). Thus the chenyst studies the 
physical properties of the fragments,, and finds that there, are 
three different substances in granite. He reports that the com- 
ponents of granite are mica, quartz, and felsjiar. 

When floiv is examined by the chemist, it appears to the eye 
to be all alike. Under the microscope, even^ all he can learn is 
that it consists largely of grains, which have 
the characteristic appearance of grains of starch 
(sec Fig. 115, p. 515). He places some flour 
on a square piece of cheese- 4 doth and encloses 
it by tying with a thread (Fig. 4). On knead- 
ing the littlj! bag in a vessel of water, the water 
b(K‘oines milky. When the milky water stands, 
the «vhitc material settles to the bottom, the 
water can be poured off, and the deposit can 
be dried. This white substance, when boiled 
with water, gives an almost clear liquid which jellies on cooling. 
This is another property of starch. A little tincture of iodine 
(solution of iodine in alcohol), dropped on a part of the starch, 
cjwses the latter to turn blue. This is a very characteristic 
property of (and therefore test for) starch. When the bag of 
flour is kneaded persistently in water which is frequently changed, 
the material finally ceases to render the water milky. The starch 
has all been washed out. When the bag is now opened, a sticky 
material is fou*d in it. Thi§ is called gluten. The chemist 
therefore finds that the flour (jpntains starch and gluten. He 
learns this by separating the copaponents. 

♦Crystals (see pp. 105-108) are natural forms, of geometrical outline, 
which^ solid substances assume. 
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LaW of Component Substances. — Every material consiste’of 
one substance, or is a mixture of two or more component substances, 
each of which exhibits definite set of s^ecififf physical properties. 
In terms of these properties the materia^, can be descr,'bed. This 
is Ihc fijst and most fundamental law of ^chemistry. TIk^’ con- 
ception was -first (dearly stAted ^y Lomonossov (1742), a Russian 
autiior, statesman, and cllemist^ (t71K17b5). 

MixtufJjs and Impurities. — ’A material containing more than 
one component substance is called a mixture. The character- 
istic. of a mixture is that^ each of the component substances, al- 
though* mixed with the otliers, possesses exactly the same prop- 
erties as if it'* were< present alone. No one of the ^oinponents 
affects any other coniponcnt, or alters any of ifs properties. 
Granikj and fhjur aije typical mixtures. 

♦ The ingredients of a mixture are called the components (Latin,* 
])ut bccjiuse they are simply placed together, without 

change, and can be separated without change. 

When a specimen is’ composed rpainly of one substance, and 
contains only minute amounts of one or irn^re other substances, 
it is freciuently spoken of as a specimen of the main substance 
containing certain specified substances as impurities. To be 
called an impurity, the foreign matter m^ed not be dirty or offen- 
sive. Thus, c(jnim(.)n salt usually contains a little magnesium 
chloride, a white crystalline solid, as an impurity, and it is this 
impurity which be(!()mes damp in wet weather. Again, com- 
pounds of lime and magnesium are common impurities in drink- 
ing water. 

Specific Physical Properties. — It will be seen that, to the 
chemist, knowing the physical properties of all substances is very 
important. By means of the properties, he recognizes and de- 
scribes all the bodies he studies. It may be well, therefore, here 
to give a list of the more impo^ant propertiei,. most of which 
have been mentioned in connection with the illustrations we have 
used. 

In the case of solids, the chief physical pfCpertics the chemist 
uses' are color, crystalline form, solubility or non-solubilify in 
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wajcr and occasionally other liquids, the temperature at which 
• the substance melts (melting-point), and the density. 

In Iho ease of liquids, he notes the terjipcrature at which the 
liquid boils (boilingrpoint) , the density, the mobility, the odor, 
and the color. 

Finally, in the case of gases, tlie properties comjnonly men- 
tioned tve tlie color, taste, a«d^od(y, the density, ^iolubility^ in 
water, tand the case or difficulty with whkh the gas can be 

irqiieded. 

Attributes and Conditions. — There are otlier equalities which 
a body may possess that we are liable tio confuse with the specific 
properties. Thus, the weight of a piece of sulphuivis not a prop- 
erty of sulphur. A hundred pieces of a« many difTerent sub- 
stances miglil all have the same weight, so that a particular 
yv’eight (say 2 grams) is not a property of*any one species of 
matt^T. Weight, dimensions, and volume are attributes of a par- 
ticular specimen only. Tliey have diffcTcnt values for different 
specimens, even when these arc all composed of the same sub- 
stance. The attribytes are*physical in nature. They are of 
grcTit importance in chemistry, however, because they afford the 
only means we have of measuring quantities of substances. 

There are still other (pialities whic^h a. body (or specimen of 
matfer) may possess. It has, for example, a certain temperature, 
pressure (state of compression) , motion, or electric charge, and it 
may be in solution in some liquid. A body may change in tem- 
perature, pressure, or state of electrification, or it may be dis- 
solved in water, or be recovered by evaporation of the liquid, and 
yet be the same specimen. A hundred specimens of as many 
dififerent substances may all have the same temperature — this is 
not a specific property. These qualities wc liavc just mentioned 
are all spoken of as conditions. The temperature or the prc.^sure 
of a specimen may be changed at will. But the specific proper- 
ties of a substance under any given conditions cannot be changed, 
so long as we have to do with the same substance. 

The Rusting oi# Metals. — Tf we return once ^nore to the 
subject of rusty iron, we find another point w’hich interests the 
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chemist. If the iron is kept moist — for example, by lyin^.in 
the grass or partly immersed in water — the layer^of rust gradu- , 
ally becomes thicker, jind the core of iron becomes thinneV, until 
it finally disappears. The rust seems to ‘be formed from the iron, 
in presence of air and moisture. The iion, particle by particle, 
loses the prpperties of iroij and simultane/!usly acquires tfios^c** of 
rust. Now* the chemist is con<5enjed; not. only with recognizing 
sulJstanoes, but al^o with the ways, in which substances, chan^ 
and new ^bstances a/*e produce^. 

SeveraTotlior familiar metals Kist) as does iron, but the chapge 
is slower. Tims, lead rusts (tarnishes) slowly, and zinc still more 
slowly. The change can be hastened by 
heating. For example, if some lead is 
.melted in a porcelain crucibfe (Fig. 5), 
a yellow powder collects oK the surface. 
Gradually more and more of the pqwder 
is formed and less and less of the metallic 
lead remains, until at last all the metal is 
gone. Melted tin, when treated in the 
same way, gives a white powder. 

Explanation of Rusting. The first 
fac^t which seemed to throw light on the 
subject was discovered by a French pllysi- 
Fio. a. (dan, Jean Rey (1630) , who found that the 

rusts of tin and lead, made by heating and stirring, were heavier 
than the original pieces of metal. He inferred, correctly, that 
the additional material which caused the increase in weight came 
from the air. He imagined, however, that the rust was not a 
new substance, but a sort of froth, and therefore a mixture 'of 
air with the metal. Other investigators, such as Hooke (1635- 
1703) and particularly Mayow (1643-1679), in England, ex- 
plained the increase in weight by supposing that some material 
from the air had combined with the metal. In other words, iron, 
for example, was one sub.stanc^ composed of •iron only, and 
n*st was another substance, mjfde by union of iron and a ma- 
terial from tfte a4r, and not a m^re mixture. 

It was Lomonossov (1756) who first proved by an experiment 
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that the extra ^material did come from the air. He placed some 
•tin in a flask, sealed up the mouth of the vessel, and weighed the’ 
whole. The flask was then heated and the^^tin was converted into 
the white powder. ..So ‘long as the flask remained scaled, no 
ch^ng^^^ii^ weight was found to have 0(anirred. When the mouth 
of the flask was opened, however, sopie air rushed in, and the 
^tal weight was then* found ito'be jgreater. Evidently, during 
the heating, a portion of thcjforiginal air had {',)rsakcn tlie gasehus 
condition and joined itself to tlnj tin to foim the po,wdcr. This 
IcM a partial vacuum in the flai?k, and more air. entered wlicn the 
latter was opened. Eighteen years later the saiy.e experiment 
was made by Lavoisier, who drew tile same conclusion, The 
rusting of other metals was found to be due to same cause. 
Lavoisier named the gas, taken from the air, oxygen. 

The concrusion can be confirmed in various ways. For ex- 
ample, when the air is pumped out of the llasK befor(‘ it is scaled, 
the jnctal can be heated in the vacuum indefinitely without 
rusting. 

Experiment to SJiow the' Nature of Rusting. — That a part 
of *the air is consumed when iron rusts is easily proved. We 
moisten thef interior of a test-tube 
and ^sprinkle some powdered iron 
so that it covers and adheres to 
the whole interior surface. We 
then set the tube mouth downwards 
in a dish of water. At first, the 
pressure of the wat(‘r ('impresses 
the air in the tube very slightly, 

. and the water ascends above the 
mouth to the extent of a small 
fraction of an inch only. As the 
moist iron slowly rusts, however, 
the oxygen is i^radiially removed, 
and the pressure of the atifios- 
,phere outride slowly pushes the ’^ater farther up the tube. Affair 
an hour or more, water has^ ascended about on'l^-fifth of the 
total distance towards the top of the tube' ( Fig. O L However long 
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we watch the experiment, and however great ^in excess of iron 
Ve use, the water -ascends no farther, while if w^ make a care-, * 
ful examination of tlje residual gas in the tube, wc find that 
it exhibits none of the properties of bxygen. Evidently that 
porfion of the air which consists of tfxygcn has forsal^ the 
gaseous* condition, and thq water has beefi forced up to takt' its 
place. Inspection of the powder# in the .tube now^ sIk^ws some 
recfdish particles, \yhere rusting hi\i^ occurred. Tlic nisi, then, 
is made u^^of a partrof the irq^i and all of the oxygen that tffe 
tube contained. - 

Of coursef much of the iron powder is unchanged in color, 
and hqs not rusted. The 'air in the tube did not contain oxygen 
enough to coi^bine with all the iron. The iron that remains 
is as little able to rustdn the remaining gas as in a vacuum. 

Incidentally we learn from this experiment that atmospheric 
air is a mixture, cofitaining about one-fifth (20 per cent) oxygci\ 
by volume. The remaining four-fifths is almost all nitjogen 
(79 per cent), a substance which combines with very few mate- 
rials, while the balanc«t (1 per cent) is made up of argon and 
other gases which do not enter •into cor^ibination with any 
known substance. If lead, tin, or zinc had been heated in* an 
enclosed volume of air, they likewise would have* taken out 
the 20 per cent of oxygen and would have left the other gases. 

The Law of Chemical Change. — The three examples of 
rusting show that specimens of matter can lose their original 
properties and acquire new ones. Since a substance is ^‘a spe- 
cies of matter, with a con.stant set of properties,” we are com- 
pelled to decide that, when a material changes its properties, 
it has, in doing so, become a new substance. This consideration 
calls to our attention the second of the fundamental laws of 
chemistry, namely, that the material forming one or more sub- 
stances (such as oxygen and iron), without ceasing to exist, 
may be changed into one or more entirely different substances. 
Such a change is called a chemiesA change, or reJetion. 

• In chcmistr>’’, conditions are*often altered in order to bring 
about, or to ftop chemical chanj^e, or to modify the speed with 
whicji it takes place. Thus, wc heated the lead (raised its tern- 
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perhture) in order to hasten the process of rusting. If a sub- 
‘stance,, or mixture, is capable of undergoing ordinary, chemical 
change, then the chcnge.is always hastened by raising the tem- 
perature, and is always . delayed or prevented by lowering, the 
tempelature. Similarh^ changing the pressure in a gas, or dis- 
solving a substance in some, liquid, fri’^piently hastens or delays 
chemical change in which the'substfrnce takes part. ' The proper 
physica*! conditions are, therefore, considered' in connection with 
every chemical operation. Oondltions are lised to chem- 

icaif change. 

The commoner kinds of chemical reactions may be divided, 
for convenience, into four varieties. We can now define the 
first of they?. 

First Variety of Chemical Change: Combination. — Ip each 
^ase of rusting, two substances (a gas and a metal) came tq- 
getheb* to form a third substance (an earthy powder). Appar- 
ently two substances may come together in two different ways. 
They may form a mixture, ip which both substances are present 
and retain tlaur properties, or they may react to form a single 
substance with different properties. When two (or more) sub- 
stances unite to form one substance, the change is called chemical 
comVination or union. The product is called a compound substance. 

We arc very careful never to speak of a compound substance 
as a mixture. Rust is not a mixture of iron and oxygen; it shows 
none of the properties of either. Nor do we call a mixture (like 
granite) a compound, or the operation of mixing, combination or 
union. These are technical words in chemistry and, to avoid 
cofi fusion, may be used only with due regard to their technical 
meanings. 

Constituents. — As we have seen, we speak of the substances 
in a mixture as the components. When we wish to refer to the 
forms of mattepjwhich arc chemically united in a compound, we 
call them the constituents (Lafiii„ standing together) of the com- 
’ pound substance. Thus, iron and oxygen are the cpnstituents 1>f 
rust. 

The chemist separates (p. 5) the components of a mixture, for 
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.that is ‘ill that is necessary. He liberates the cijnstitucnts a 
compound, however, because they are bound together in cbemicar 
combination. 

JThe names given to compounds are^usmilly devised so as to 
indicate the nature of the constituents. J"hus, iron-ruit itf oxide 
of iron (or^ferric oxide, frftm Ljjtin fernini, iron). T'hc yellowish 
poivdiT frorn lead is lead ^xidt ol* oxide *of lead, and flic whii^ 
powder from tin istjxide of tin. 

A Condensed* Form of Stat*ement. — we may represent a 
chemical coinijination, or indeed any kind of chemical change, in 
a condensed form, thus: 

Iron Oxygtn Oxide of iron (ferric oxide). 

Each*name stands*for a substance. Two substances in contact 
with one another (mixed), but not united chemically, are^ con- 
nected by ’the + sign. The arrow shows where the chemical 
change comes in, and the direction of the change. We read the 
statement thus: Iron and oxygen bi^mght together under suitable 
conditions undergo chemical change into oxide of iron, called ?ilso 
ferric oxide. Similarly we may write: 

Lead Oxygen — > Oxide of lead. 

Tin Oxygen —> Oxide of tin. 

The Increase in Weight in Rusting. — As we have seen, the 
process of rusting is accompanied by a slow increase in the 
weight of the solid, due to the gradual addition of oxygen to the 
metal. Now this increase in weight ceases of its own accord, • 
when a certain maximum has been reached. This occurs when '• 
the last particles of the metal have disappeared. Thus, the lead 
gains in weight until every 100 parts of the metal have gained 
7.72 parts of oxygen, and the tin until every 100 parts have 
gained 26.9 parts of oxygen. \Vh«n these increasitis have occurred, 
the metal is found to have been«all used up, and prolonged heat- 
ing and stiiwing cause no furtiier union \^h oxygen and no* 
further change in weight. This fact, that each substance limits 
itself of its own accord to combining with a fixed proportion of 
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th^ other substance, in forming a given compound, is one of the 
'most striking facts about chemical combination. In mixtures, 
any proportions chosen by the experimenter may i)e used. In 
chemical union, the experimep.ter has no choice; the proportions 
aro dl*termined by the substances themselves. Tims, 100 p:irts of 
iron' when turning into ordinary red, rust take up 43 parts of 
#xygen, iio more and nd less. 

, TliiS fact enables us to make our condentod statements more 
specific and complete by includrng in them the proportions by 
weight used in the chemical change: 

Iron (100)+ Oxygen (43) Ferric oxide (143). 

Lead (100) + Oxygen (7.72) Oxide of lead (107.72). 

The follovdng numbers, which represent the .so/ac proportions 
by weight, are tlie ones commonly used by chemists, for reasons 
which will be given later (Ohaptcr IX): 

Iron (223.36) + Oxygen (96) Ferric oxide (319.36), 

Lead (414.4) + Oxygiai (32) — > OxMc of l(‘ad |446.4). 

A Word of Warning. -A studiait who has already obtained 
in a prcvidis course a clear underslanding of molecular and 
atomic weights, and of their utilization in the writing of formula 
and equations, should be encouraged to exercise his skill by 
re-wTiting the condensed statements given above, and those which 
h(* will encounter in succi'eding sections, in their linal chemical 
form. The figures (other than percentages) added in brackets 
to these condensed statements are furnished, in point of fact, for 
, tl^e express purpose of assisting such a student. In general, 
however, it is highly inadvisable to rush a beginner too rapidly 
through the introductory stages of the science. The statement 
that the learner wants to (‘injifoy the tools of his trade as early 
as possible sounds plausible, but any one who handles tools 
without a propp/ appreciation pf their use is liable either to cut 
himself or to injure the tools. Tlie beginner who writes equations 
►without understanding their fi\Jl significance is ajinost certain, 
indeed, to write them incorrectly, and will tend by force of habit 
to continue to write them incorrectly even after he has been 
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.taught the principles upon which they should be Ij^sed. Further- 
more’ the very fa6t that he has been using formula) pripr to a* 
study of molecular ami atomic weights is apt to minimize, in his 
view, the importance of these fundamental concept^ions. Why 
(he feels) should he be forced to follow e^Try step of ^he^ather 
involved reasoning by which njolecular formula) arp derived and 
j unified, when he has bee%i eyipfoying fhese same fortnula) si\ 
along without havftig to bother abdat theory? If chcniistry J.s 
to be tau^t as a lo|;ical sciente, ntt as a multitude of discon- 
nected fiicts, the theoretical development of molecular and atomic 
weights must precede the j^ractical application of these principles 
in deducing formuhe and making complete equations. 

Summary. — Thus far, we have learned that cljemistry deals 
with cubstaiKcs j^id their physical properties, and witli the 
changes which substances undergo. We have discussed and de- 
fined a number of important words expressing fundarn’entai 
chemical ideas. Finally, we have touched upon the weights 
of the materials used*^in chcmicai change, a subject of great 
importance which will be more fully develdpcd in a subsequent 
chapter. 

Exercises. — 1. Take one by one the words or phrases printed 
in black type and the titles of the sections in this chapter, and 
endeavor to recollect what you have read about each. In each 
case try, (a) to recall the meaning and to state it in your own 
words; (h) to recall the facts associated with, and the reasoning 
which lead up to the point in question; (c) to recall examples 
illustrating the conception and to apply the conception in detail 
to each example. Whenever memory fails to give a perfectly 
clear report of the matter in hand, the text must be read and 
re-read until the essential point can be repeated from memory. 

Use the same method in all future chapters. A useful prac- 
tice is to employ a pencil as you lead and to uncterline systemati- 
cally all the important facts and. statements, and then to go back 
and apply totcach* marked placa the process^escribed above. 

2.^ Define the following terms: Specific gravity, tenacity, melt- 
ing-point, specific physical property, pure body, vacuum. 
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v3. Is it logical to say “pure substance”? 

4. Why do we decide that granite is a mixture and iron a 

angle substance? t, 

5. Do tlje statements in the text indicate that air is a mixture 
or cvwnppund? 

6? What weight of oxygen would required to. convert 25 
gjrams o^-Iead into oxide qf lead*^ 

^ 7. Make a list of the technical words W7 have defined, and 
place the definition opposite., to each. 

^8. What weight of tin would be contained in 15 grams of oxide 
of tin? 

9. If any of the following are mixtures, mention tho facts 
which show them to contain more than one substanje: (a) muddy 
water, (6) an egg, (c) milk. 

10. In recognizing a specimen to be quartz, does the cl^emist 
consider (a) the weight, (b) the temperature’, (c) the length of 
the specimen? If not, why not? 

11. Give a list of the specific properties mentioned in this 
chapter. 



CHAPTER II 

CH£MIcXl change ANO MBTHt)DS OF STUITYING Iff 

We niyst now tr-kc up two.ncw ^examples of chemical change. 
They will aid iis> in introducing one or two additional concepUons 
and laws, l^iicse arc continually used by the chemist, and without 
them, we cannot begin tlTe systematic study of the science. 

Another Case •of* Combination: Iron and Sulfur. — Since 
oxygen is an invisible gas, there is a slight difficulty in realizing 
that^rusting consMs in the union of two substances — this gas 
and a metal. The present example is less interesting historically, 
but it is simpler because both substances arc visible and are 
easily handled. The*^ase of iron and vsulphur will enable us to 
illustrate the same point of view hnd to practise the application 
of the same technical words. It will also introduce us to* two 
manipulations — filtration and evaporation — which are fre- 
quently used by the chemist. 

Wc begin by observing the physical properties of the twb sub- 
stances. Those of iron have already been noted (p. 4).* 
Sulphur is a pale-yellow substance of low specific gravity (sp. 
gr. 2). It is easily melted (m.-p. 114.5° C.). It does not dis- 
solve in water — ^that is, it does not mix completely with and 
disappear in water, as sugar does on stirring. It does dissolve 
readily in certain other liquids, such as carbon disulphide, Ifbw-f 
ever. It crystallizes in rhombic forms (Fig. 7). It is not at- 
tracted by a magnet. 

* References to previous pages are used in order to save needless 
repetition in writing. The beginner requires endless repetition in his read- 
ing, however, and must form the hai)it of examining^^an conjunction with 
the current text, the parts referred to. The passages cited are, by the 
reference, made part of the currertft text, which will usually not be clear 
without then* The same remark Ipplies to topics referred to by namb. 
Such topics must be sought in the index. 

All terms, and especially those borrowed from physics, if not per- 
fectly familiar, must be looked up in a work on physics or in a diotionary. 

16 
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^ Study of thS Mixture, before Combination! — Now, if. some 
iron filmgs and pulverized sulphur are ^irred together in a 
mortar, the result is\i mixture. True, the color is not that^of 
either ^bstjfncc, but witlf a lens particles 
of bolji substances can ie seen. Passir^ a 
magnet ov^r tile mixture* will ea«il;^ rei]^ove 
a^art oj the iron, and witfi J:he help of a 
leri^ and a needle the mixture can picked 
apajif particle by particle, cumpl(*tely. We 
’ can separate the components of the mixture 
more expeditiously, however, by using nnPn- 
ipulations based upon certain suitable properties. sulphur 

dissolves in c?irbon disulphide while iron dots not. If, therefore, 
a part of the niBctiire is placed in a dry test-tube along with some 
carbon disulphide and is shaken, the luiuid dissT)lves the sulphui; 
and leaves the iron. To complete the sep.aration, the ipn must 
be removed from the liciuid by fill ration, and the sulphur re- 
covered by evaporation of the carbon disu4)hidc. 

Filtration. — Iron, or any solid, when it is mixed with a 
liquid or with a solution (Uk(' the solution of sulphur in carbon 
disulphide) is said to be suspended in 
the lujbid. If the solid is one that 
settles rapidly, the liquid may be sepa- 
rated from the solid, in a rough way, by 
pouring off as much of tlie clear, super- 
natant liquid as possible. This is called 
decantation. 

• Pf complete separation is effected by 
pouring the mixture on to a cone of 
filter piiper supported in a glass funnel 
(Fig. 8). The liquid, together with 
anything that may be dissolved in it, 
runs through the poTes of the pape^ and 
down the hollow stem of tlie funnel.* The liquid is then called the 
filtrate. The particle^^f the suspemled solid are too large to pas.s 
through the pores, and so collect on the surface of the filter paper. 
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This operation, like everything the chemist does, takes advaji-^ 
tage of differences in the physical properties of the? various 
materials 

The material remaining on the pap^r (the residue) , wl^on dry, 
is wholly attracted by a magnet and sho^. s all the other properties 
of iron. 

Evap.nration. — To recover the sulphur, the solution in carbon 
disulphide — the filtrate — is poured into a porcelain evapgrat- 
ing dish (Carbon disulphide is very inflammable. Keep flames 
away!). When the vessel is set aside, the liquid gradually 
vapor-ates). Sulphur, however, does not 
evaporate at room tempefaturc and re- 
mains as a residue, in tke form of crys- 
tals of rhombic outline in the bot- 
tom of the dish (Fig. 9). Here^ agam, 
differences in physical properties have 
been utilized. 

Since the physical properties of two substances are not 
changed by mixing, we have thus used* the properties eff the 
iron and sulphur so as to separate them once more. The iron 
is on the paper; the sulphur is in the dish. 

Combination of Iron and Sulphur. — But iron and sulphur 
are capable of combining to form an entirely new substance, if 
we alter the conditions by raising the temperature. When we 
place some of the original mixture of iron and sulphur into a 
clean test-tube and warm it, we soon notice a rather violent 
development of heat taking place, the contents begin to glo\f, 
and what appears to be a form of combustion spreads through 
the mass. The heating employed at the start falls far short 
of accounting for the much greater heat produced. When these 
phenomena have ceased, and the test-tube has been allowed 
to cool, we find that it now cofttains a somewfTat porous-looking, 
«*black solid. This material i^ brittle; it is not magnetic; it does 
not dissolve in carbon disulpfiide; and clQge examination, even 
under a microscope, does not reveal the presence of different kinds 
nf matter. This substance is known to chemists as •ferrous 


passes off ip vapor (e- 
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suljhide and, wa see, its properties arc entirely different. from? 
^lose ojf its constituents. 

In this connecti«n must not omit^to notice that, as in 
rusting, a tertain fixed proportion will be used in forming# tjie 
compoandi We find 4liat, for 100 parts of iron, 57.4 parts by 
weigTit of sujphur are ^required.# If loore iron is lyt into the 
•riginpl mixture, then some unifscd^ron will be found in the 
n»ass after the action. If foo much sulphui^ is employed, some 
may be driven off as vapor* by^ flic heat and any thd# remains, 
beyond the correct proportion, can be dissolved out pf the ferrous 
sulphide with carbon disulphide. The, sulphur which has^ com- 
bined with th(^ iron, however, is no longer present as sulphur — it 
has no longer the properties of sulphur, a/d therefore cannot 
be dissolved opt: 

Iron (55.84) + Sulphur (32.06) -> Ferrous sulphide (87.94). 

Another Illustration: Mercuric Oxide. — It has already been 
demonstrated (p. 10) that air contains ai^ active and an ina(‘tive 
gas. A pure specimen of t4»c active gas (later to be named 
oxv^en) was first obtained in 1774 by Priestley from mercuric 
oxide, a bsight red, rather heavy powder. 

When this substance is heated (Fig. 10), we 
find !hat a gas is given off. This gas is easily 
shown to be different from air, since a glowing 
splinter of wood is instantly relighted on being 
immersed in it. The gas is pure oxygen. 

During the heating, we notice also that a me- 
tallic coating appears on the sides of the tube, 
fin •the form of a sort of mirror. Apparently 
’ the vapor of some metal is coming off with the oxj^gen and con- 
densing on the cool parts of the tube. As this shining substance 
accumulates it takes the form of globules, which may be scraped 
together. It is, in fact, the metal mercury, or quicksilver. If the 
heating continue# long enough, rtie whole of the red powder even- 
tually disappears, and is convcrltid into these two products. 

« f 

Second Variety of Chemical Change: Decomposition.— 
PriesUey^s experiment introduces to us a second, and very com- 
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mon kind of chemical action. The first variety wcs combinatrlon 
or union (p. 11). The second is called decomposition. It gonsist?' 
in starting with a sitgle substance (hyre mercuric oxide} and 
sphtting it into two (or more) substancj^s, which differ in prop- 
erties from the substance taken and frop,! one another, ^^ere, 
the red powder gave meicuryt a liquid metal, ai?d oxygen, a 
colorless gas. 

Siinplo‘>and Compound Substances. — We have seen that two 
(or more) substances, like leacf and oxygen, can combine ^to 
form a compound substance. Are all substances, then, com- 
pounds? We find that some are not. We have never succeeded 
in obtaining A'ad, d” oxygen, or iron, or tin, or sulphur by com- 
bining any two substances. We can decompose mercuric oxide 
by heat, and we Ij^vc other ways of decomposing compounds like 
oxide of tin and ferrous sulphide, but we have never succeeded in 
decomposing the mercury or the oxygen, the iron or the sulphur 
themselves. Substances which we are not able, by chemical means, 
to decompose into, or tb make by chemical union from, other sub- 
stances arc called simple substances or elements. The distinction 
between simple and compound substances was first drawn by 
Boyle in 1678. Later, and independently, it was stated very 
clearly by Lavoisier (1789). 

Several substances, regarded in Lavoisier’s time as elementary, 
have since been shown to be compounds. Thus, quicklime was 
thought to be a simple substance until Davy, in 1808, prepared 
the metal calcium and showed that quicklime was the oxide of 
this metal. Hence, wo do not say that the substances regarded 
as simple cannot be decomposed, but only that they are si^b- 
stances which we *‘arc not able” (at present) to decompose. We 
have, nevertheless, as will be seen in a subsequent chapter, so 
developed in recent years our knowledge of that part of chemistry 
which deals with the ultimate structure of matter that it is 
quite inconceivable that any sucji error as was^ade in the case 
of quicklime can recur in the future. 

* The phraie “by chemical me^s” is very important. Although# 
by ordinary chemical reactions we are nol^able to effect any 
decomposition of the elements, yet we cannot regard them as 
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^bSolutely unalterable and permanent. The rare element radium 
cannot* be decomposed by chemical mcans^, but it undergoes con- 
tinuous and sponfaneofJLS “disintegration’" into the elements 
helium and lead (see pf 723). The phrase “at will” was bntil 
latJbJy'eirfliloyed in pl»ace of “by chemical means” in the defini- 
tion of the f^^Tm element to cjrc^forydiangcs of this^type, which 
^e can neither hasten, retard, *nor stop by any variation* in 
(t)nditions, but it has been discovered re(;ently by v Rutherford 
tl^at certain common clemehts,. siicli as nitrogen and* dlujnmiwni, 
may be disrupted at the will of the experimenter with formation 
of hydrogen, by exposing them to the action of the swiftly- 
moving helium particles ejected from radium in^thc course of 
its disintejjration. Such phenomena, ho^v^Trr, need not affect 
our conceptifn of elements as applied to every-day chemical 
reactions, and within the scope of the presenf^’olume the^lefini- 
wtion^of the word element given above is sufficient. 

Elements. — The word element is used in two senses, It is 
applied to the simple substag.ee. Thus wb speak of “the element 
irqp,” meaning the *inetal iron. It is applied also to the iron- 
matter contained in ferrous sulphide or in ferric oxide. The 
reader should note that it is correct usage to speak of the element 
iron«and the element sulphur in ferrous sulphide, but a chemist 
would never say that this compound contained the simple sub- 
stances iron and sulphur. If he did, we should understand him to 
mean that it was a mixture, and we should expect parts of the 
material to be magnetic like iron, and other parts to be yellow 
and soluble in carbon disulphide, which is not the case. In the 
s^e way the name of an clement (such as iron) is applied both 
to the material in combination and to the free substance. Thus 
“iron” may mean free, uncoinbined, metallic iron, or iron-matter 
in some compound. The sense in which the word is employed 
must be inferred from the context or circumstances. When a 
chemist speaks,#i.s he sometimes docs, colloquially, of “iron” in a 
drinking water, for example, we, know at once that he refers ^ 
iron in the form of^some compiund, for metallic iron does not 
dissolve in water and, if it did, would quickly turn into rust or 
8ome«other form of combination. 
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The word elem.ent, then, means one of the simple forms* of 
matter/ either free or in combination. 

In formally .describing a body or specjimcif, the chemist always 
avpids the ambiguity just referred to by^nmning the c^mponentSy 
i.e., the substance or substances it containj^ He assumes; tKat1:hc 
nature and constituents of ♦-hesersubstanceg will be knowy to any- 
one licaring or reading the iiesefipfion.* If he says the body con» 
tains zinc and sulphlir, it is understood! that the body is a mixtu»e 
of these skflple substances. If if cont^iined these elements in com- 
bination, the ^chemist would report that it was sulphide of zinc. 

The Common Elements. — Hundreds of thousands of dif- 
ferent compound substances are known but, when they are de- 
composed, it is fouild that the number of different elfmcnts con- 
tained in them is not great. Dozens of substancetf contain iron, 
hundr?ds contain $¥ilphur, thousands contain oxygen. In fact, by 
tlie combination of a limited number of simple substances, such as 
carbon, hyclrogen, and oxygen, in different proportions by weight, 
an alniost unlimited lyimber of different compound substanci‘s 
may be produced. 

A list of all the known elements appears on the inside of *1116 
cover, at tlie end of this book, an(i contains over eiglity names. 
Of these, a large number are rare, and seldtJin encountered. More 
than 99 per cent of terrestrial material is made up of eightefn or 
twenty dements and their compounds. Only about twenty ele- 
ments occur in nature in their simple, uncombined condition. 
Three- fourths of the whole numl)er are foinid in combination ex- 
clusively, and must be liberated by some chemical action. 

Taking the atmosphere, all terrestrial waters, and the earth’s 
crust, so far as it has been examined, F. W. Chirke has estirnattid 
the plentifulness of the various elements. The first twelve, with 
the quantity of each contained in one hundred parts of terrestrial 
matter, and constituting together 99 per cent, are as follows: 

Oxygen . . .49.85 Calcium . . .3.18 Hydrogen . .0.97 

Silicon . . . 26.03 Sodium % . . 2.33 Titfiiiura . . 0.41 

Aluminium . 7.28 Pota.s.siura . . 2.33 Chlorine ... 0.20 

Iron .... 4.12 Magnesiflm . .2.11 Carbon . . .0.19 

Thus oxygen accounts for nearly one-half •erf the whole mass. 
Silicon, the oxide of which when pure is quartz and in less pure 
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forift constitute* ordinary sand, makes up half of the remainder. 
ValuabliD and useful elements, like gold, silver, sulphur, and mer- 
cury, are among the lef^s plentiful whiclf, all taken together, 
furnish the remaining' oni^per cent. « 

Jt isf convenient in chemistry to divide the elements into two 
classes — metals and npn-metals. Th« ordinary distinction of 
pliysic;\l appearance (nieta41ic lus<^er) ns usually vali(f; thus.irpn 
i\m\ copper arc typical metftls, sulphur and H^xygen are typical 
non-metals. A more exact iljasis* for drawihg the limit between 
the two classes, however, will be discussed later (pp. 83-84j. 

Law of Definite Proportions.— In the decomposition of 
mercuric oxide (p. 19) we find that, iov ^cry*'l00 parts oi 
mercury liberiited, 7.97 parts of oxygen by weight are set free. 
Using the numbers commonly employed iniiiehemistry, which 
tepresent the same projiortion by weight, we obtain: 

Mercuric oxide (216.6) Mercury (200.6) -f Ox\‘^gen (16). 
We find also that mercury and oxygen (‘an be made to (‘ombinc tc 
form mercuric oxide, and thetproportions l)y weight reejuired ar( 
thc*same. Moreover, every sample of mercuric; oxide, whethc] 
made by cojnbinatioii, or in any of the othcir possible ways, ah 
ways contains this proportion of the two elements. We have 
alrea*dy seen that the oxides of lead and tin contain fixed pro- 
portions (p. 12) of the metal and oxygen and that ferrous sul- 
phide has a constant composition by weight. The same principle is 
oiind to apply to all ordinary chemical compounds, and is stated 
n the law of definite or constant proportions: In every sample of 
iny compound substance, formed or decomposed, the proportion by 
ve^ght of the constituent elements is always the same. 

No exception to this law was known until 1914, when it was 
liscovered that lead derived from radio-active disintegrations 
^compare p. 21) entered into compounds, such as lead chloride, 
n slightly different proportions by weight than did ordinary lead. 
V number of other elements have even more recently been shown 
;0 exist in two or more forn^ (isotopes) ^ whicdi wc^uld, K 
icparable, give comp*ounds possessing the same specific properties 
»^et differing in composition. Detailed discussion of these points 
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must be deferred to a later chapter (pp. 727-7.28) >For all pra6tical 
purposes, the law of definite proportions is still universafiy vall5. 

^ Conseivation of Mass. — The mpst painstaking chemical 

work seems to show that, if all the substances conoerifed *in a 

< 

chemical change arc weighed i)efore anej after tha. change, there 
is^ np evidence of any altcVation in the quantity of matter,. Tke 
two weights, representing the sums bf the constituents and of the 
produett^ Respect ivdy, are, indled, never absolutely identical, but 




Fig. VI. 


the more careful the work and the more delicate the instrument 
used in weighing, the more nearly do the values approach identity. 
We are able to state, thendore, tliat the mass of a system is not 
affected by any chemical change within the system. 

This statement simply means that the great law of the C(«i- 
servation of mass holds true in chemistry as it does in physics. 
Chemical changes, thoroughgoing as they are in resjieet to all 
other qualities, do not affeid the mass; an element carries with 
it its weight, entirely unchanged, through the most complicated 
chemical transformations. 

Superficial observation, as oj' a growing tree, might seem to 
gtve evidence^of the very opposi^p of conservation of matter. But' 
here the carbon dioxide gas in the air, the mo^ important source 
of nourishment for plants, is overlooked. Similarly, the gradual 
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.disappearance erf a candle by combustion seems to illustrate, the 
(fi’structipn of matter. But if we catch the g(ises which rise 
through the flame (Fcg. IJ ), we find that ftie gases weigh even 
more than the part of the candle which has been sacrificed ‘^in 
making •them. When we take account of the weight of the 
oxygen obtained from thp air whicii su»';ains the combijstion, we 
fiad that there is really neither lo^^s nor gain in weight. Tf'we 
carjry ouf chemical changes in'hlosed vessels (F^g. 12), which per- 
mit neither escape nor access cf material, we find. that tRt" weight 
• docs not alter. 

Physics in Chemistry. — It will be seen that one cannot 
accomplish arything in chemistry without act!!uiring and using 
some knowledge, of physics. We measure quantities by means of 
the physical attributes, weight and volume. W# produce cla^mi- 
caj change by arranging the physical conditions, for example, by’ 
mixing,* heating, or using an electric current. Physical ndeans are 
the only means we possess for producing, stopping, or modifying 
chemical changes. Again, we asnertain whether a chemical change 
has Uiken place or not by observing the physical properties of 
the materials before and after the experiment. Thus, we noted 
that the red, powdery oxide of mercury, when heated, gave a 
liquid cnetal and a gas. All the phenomena of chemistry are 
physical. A phenomenon is literally something that is seen or, 
more generally, something that affects any of the senses. Obscr^^- 
ing physical phenomena is, therefore, our sole means of studying 
clicmical changes. Chemical work is, in fact, entirely dependent 
upon the skilful use of physical agencies, and upon the close 
obsci’vation of physical phenomena for its success. 

■■ It is only the inference, following the experiment and the ob- 
servation, that is strictly chemical. If one substance gives two 
different substances, or if two substances give one different sub- 
stance, for example, we infer that a chemical change has occurred. 
We then try to rcf ?'gnize the substances by their properties and 
nuiiie them. ,, 

• Changes like that qf ice into \^ter, or of water into steam, 
and vice versa, are not regarded as chemical changes. These are 
<‘alled changes of state (see pp. 74-75). 
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j Law: Explanation: Scientific Method. — the prc^cc^ng' 
pages we liave diseiisscd sonic of the ways that havo been in- 
vented for classifying the materials and facts included in chem- 
.ifftry. T\)r example, we can prepaue many thousand different 
compound substances and, in the casc^of each every 

spedtneif that w(‘ have cKami^ecJ contains the sanxi pr^iportions of 

citi? constituent elements. 8(^ we formulate the law of .consttint 
• • € • ® 
proportions. A law or generalization in chemistry is a brief state- 
ment dte^cribing some general factf or constant mode of behjLvior. 
Its uses lire to condense a great many similar facts into one' 
statement, and thus to, make the whole set of facts more easy to 
remember. 

One seAion\i ^he first chapter (p. 8) was ^titled: “Ex- 
planation of rusting.'’ If that paragraph be now re-read, it will 
bo ^^ound that,*^i the ordinary (as distinct from the schmtific ) 
‘sense of tlie word, no explanation was given! It has simply bven 
demonsfrated that when iron rusts it combines with oxygen from 
the air. This is an additional fact. It shows how iron rusts, 
namely by taking up oxygen, but not ivhy it is able to unite with 
oxygen. We simpfy do not know why Von can combine with 
oxygen gas and platinum cannot. . 

Explanations in chemistry are of three kinds. (1) We usually 
try to show that the phenomenon is not an isolated one.® Thus, 
we show that other metals rust. This reconciles us to some ex- 
tent to the fact that iron rusts, and we feel some mental satisfac- 
tion. This is the irndliod of showing that the fact to be explained 
is a member of a large class of similar facts. (2) Next, we try to 
get more information about the fact to be explained. Thus when 
to the acquaintance with the outward manifestations of rustiifg, 
we add the further information that there is an increase in weight, 
and that this is due to union of oxygen from the air with the iron, 
we feel increased satisfaction, and say that the fact has been 
^‘explained.” (3) If we are still dissatisfied, and can discover no 
further useful faid.s, we imagine a state of affhirs which, if true, 

^ would classify the fact or add^o what we know about it. This step 
we call explaining by means*of an hypoyiesis. We then devdte 
our attention to trying to verify the hypothesis. 

The formulation of laws and the making of attempt to px- 
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•plain •facts are pnrt of what is called the scientific method. The 
ptfrpose Qf this method is to convert the subject matter into e- 
science, that is, into an* orgspiized body of knowledge. 

' # n 

Summary. — Tn this, chapter we have learned: (1) that, 
while fiicrc arc^many substances, there , is a limited number of 
entirely diltcrent kinds of m.v.ttei' (ftlem^-nts) ; (2) that,^ in addi- 
tion^ to ediistant physical properties, each substance has a con- 
stant composition by weight. ^ Wc’^have leartied that physical 
properties are utilized in manipulations, like filtration and evap- 
oration, as well as for identifying substances, and that physical 
attributes are used for measuring quantities in chemistry and 
physicid conditions for guiding chemical clia^/e. {finally, we 
have seen that a science is not a natural, but a manufactured 
product, and that the science of chemistry is stil^in the making. 

•Exercises.* — 1. What physical properties are used, (a) in 
fdtration, {b) in evaporation, (c) in the separation and idenrifica- 
tion of the products from heating mercuric axide (p 19)? 

2. Describe: (a) a red-hot ix)d of iron, 10 cm. long by 1 can. 
diameter, weighing 58.5 g. ; ib) a solution of 5 g. of sulphur in 
20 c.c. (20 g.) 'of carbon disulphide at 18^^ C. Tn doing so, divide 
the description into attributes, conditions, and propertie's. 

3. Consider the following materials and state whether, so far 
as you can now judge, each is a single substance or a mixture: 
(a) a caindk', (b) a cake of soap, (r) an egg. 

4. What are the two most direct ways of showing a substance 
to be a compound? Illustrate each. 

5. If we say that quicklime contains calcium (p. 20), do we 
mean the element or the simple substance calcium? 

6. What explanation was given, (a) of the disappearance of 
imrcuric oxide when heated, (b) of the absence of iron and 
sulphur, as substances, from ferrous sulphide’? Which of the three 
kinds of explanation was used in each case? 

The exercises should in all cases be studied with minute care. They 

only serve as tests to show that thejjchapter has been understood, but 
very frequently (as in No, 4 ) also call intention to ideas whieh might not 
be acquired from the te5t alone, or (as in Nos. 1, 2, 5 ) assist in elucidat- 
ing ideas given in the text which, without the exercises, might not be 
fully grafcped. 



CHAPTER III 

(5XYGfN 

Wix^annot do uetter than* begin the more systematic study of 
chemistry with oxygen, for it is a most interesting as well as‘ 
useful substtince. Wo depend upon it for Hjc, since in its absence 
we suffocate, for heat, since wood, coal, tind gas will not burn 
without it,’ltnd Wen for li{iht where oil, gas, or a ^jandlc is used. 

We wisli to know with which substances we ijjjc in the labora- 
tory it can oon^iiino, as well as the substances on which it has no 
•action. This information will show us how to work, in future, 
without Muterference from the oxygen in the air and whether 
oxygen has probably played a part in some experiment or not. 

Let us take up, then, (1) thejiistory of the clement, (2) what 
materials contain oxygen (occurrence), f3) how we can C'btain 
it in a pure state (preparation), (4) wliat its specific physical 
properties as a substance arc, and (5) what it docs, and what it 
cannot do in nature and in the laboratory (chemical properties). 
The classification of the facts about this, and other substances, 
under five heads is somewhat mechanical, but has the advantage 
of enabling the reader quickly to find any required information. 

History of Oxygem — Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) seems 
to be the first European to mention the presen(*e of tvvo diffiireat 
gases in atmospheric air. Mayow (1669) measured the pro- 
portion of oxygen in the air and discussed fully its uses in com- 
bustion, rusting, vinegar-making, and respiration, but did not 
make a pure sample. Hales (1731) made it from saltpeter, and 
measured tlie amount obtainalile, but did notPscc any connection 
. between it and the air I Bi^yen (Apr., 17V4) was the first to 
make it heating mercuril oxide. Priestley (Aug. 1, 177%) 
mad^ it by heating the same substance an3 quite purposelessly, 

28 
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as ht admits, thrust, a lighted candle into it and was delighted 
With the/^xtreme brilliance of the flame. He had, however, en- 
tirely incorrect ideas about its nature, and ifo notion until a year 
later that itcwas a component of the air. Scdieele, a Swedish 
apotliccaryt had made ,it in 1771-2 from no less than seven 
different substances and understgod clearly that atmospheric 
0 ^ gen ^combined with rneta^.s, iMiarphm-us, hydrogen, finseedoOil 
aiai many other substances. ‘But the publisht-r did not get his 
book out until 1777, and Prk^stlev is usually credited ' vuth the 
‘di.sl'overy’’ of the clement. Filially, Lavoisier (1777) heated 
ncrcury in a retort {Fig. 13), the neck of which projected into a 



jar standing in a larger dish of mercury. The air, thus enclosed 
within the jar and the retort, during twelve days lost onc-fifth 
of its volume. Simuftaneously, red particles of mercuric oxide 
ifc(!iTmulated on the Surface of the mercur}^ in the retort. Tlie 
residual gas, nitrogen, no longer supported life or combustion. 
The oxide, on being heated more strongly, by itself, gave off a 
gas whose volume exactly corresponded with tho shrinkage 
undergone by the enclosed air, and this gas possessed in an 
exaggerated degree’ the properties'^^ which the air had lost. The 
proof that oxygen was a compo|icnt of the atmosphere was» 
tnerefore complete. JAter, Lavoisier, in the mistaken belief that 
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the new element was an essential constituent* of all souf sub- 
stances, named it oxygen (Greek, acid-producer) . 

, Occurrence. — As we have seen, yearly 50 per cent of terres- 
trial matter is oxygen. Water coiitaiiv; about 89 ^cr*ccnt, the 
human body over 60 pc^ ccn^, and con^mon matarialj like sand- 
stone, limestone, brick, and mortar more than 50 per ccRt of tliis 
element. One-fifth by volume (nearly one-fourth by weight#) of 
the air# ts free oxj'gen. 

Preparation of Oxygen. — 1. The oxygen of commerce is 
now made chiefiy from liquefied air (p. 374). This consists es- 
sentially o^a m\ture of liquid oxygen and liquid jiitrogen. Now 
pure liquid oxygen* boils at -182.5°, but pure liquid nitrogen 
boil^ at an c\;^n lower temperature (-194°). Consequently, 
/When liquid air is allowed to evaporate slowly, the nitrogen boils 
off much more freely than does the oxygen. After a time, 
when the remaining li(juid i.s almost pure oxygen (96 per cent), 
the gas corning off isvompressed by pumps into the steel cylinders 
«;Fig. 14) in which it is sold. In medi<‘ine, patients sutfering 
from pneumonia or suffocation obtain some relief by inhaling 
it in this form. It is also used in feeding flamc's, 
in.^tcad of air, when intense heat is required (see 
acetylene torch and calcium light). 

2. Unfortunately, it is difficult to liberate oxygen 
from natural substances. Saltpeter (potassium ni- 
trate), for example, which is found in many soils and 
can be dissobed out with water, gives off oxygen 
only when raised to a bright red heat by the Bqnsqn 
flame or binst lamp, and even then it gives up only 
one-third of the oxygen it contains (202.2 g. give 
32 g. of oxygen). 

3. In practice, we are compelled to use manufac- 
tured substances. Amongst the j?,i;tificial substances 

Fio. 14. arc mercuric oxide, expensive but historically inter- 
^ esting (p. 19), potassium chlorate, perhaps the ma^t 
convenient for laboratory u.se, and sodium 'peroxide. Potassium 
chlorate is a white crystalline substance used, on acconni of the 
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'oxyg(ii it contakis, in large quantities in the manufacture of 
m'atches and fireworks. When heated in a tube similar to that 
in Fig. 10, it first melts (35J°) and then, on'^oeing more strongly 
heated, it effei^vcsecs and giyes off a very large volume of oxygen. 
Examsnatioii shows thali. the whole of the oxygen it contains 
(39 per cejit) ,can be driven -out.# The white material which 
rcMains, after the heating is‘idcntiial with the mineral sylvite. 
To ^lie chemist it is known as^ potassium chloride. The change, 
togeUier with the weights of tliia matcTials, is aS follows:* * 

Potiissinm chlorate (122.56) “^Potassium chloride (71.56) -f^Oxygen (48) 

Potassium (39.1) Potassium (.39.1) 

Chlorine (35.46) Chlorine (35.46) 

Oxygen (4J) 



dioxide (the mineral pyrolusite) increases very markedly the 
speed with which the decomposition of the potassium chlorate 
takes place. Hence powdered manganese dioxide is generally 
mixed with the oklorate in labtyatory experiments (Fig. 15), 
and in its presence a sufficient stream of the gas is obtained at a 
relatively low temperature (bclo\i 200°). , 

4. Oxygen can bf olbtained conyeniently from sodium peroxide 
and water by means of generators (Fig. 16) similar to the acety- 
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lene generators used on automobiles. When th5 metal sodium ,i& ' 
burned in air, sodium peroxide is obtained as a powder. This 
powder, afte» beiflg melted, solidifies in 
compact, solid form, and is *sold as oxone. 
The oxone is b<)ught in a stnall, .sealed 
^in c?to,jt.he emis of whiclf art^ perforated 
in seferal places just before us^e.* Wlffin 
the valve ^B) is opened, the water, wWich 
fills ll^e generator almost to the^top, 
enters the can (C) by the holes in the 
.bottom and interacts with the oxone 
forming sodium hydroxide and oxygen. 
The sodium hydroxide produced is very 
soluble in water and remains dissolved; 
the oxygen escapes through the valve. 
When the valve is shut, the gas continues 
to be generated until it has driven the 
water down again below the level of the 
Fio. 16 . * bottom o£ the can. 

Sodium pcroxide(156)-f Watcr(36)-->Sodium hydroxi(lo(160)H-Oxygcn (32) 

Sodium (02> n.vdroffoti (4) Sodium (92) * 

Oxy^fu (f)4) Oxygen (32) Oxygen (64) 

iIy«irogpn (4) 

This method is convenient because it works at room temperature 
and can be started and stopped at will. 

Catalytic or Contact Action. — The influence of manganese 
dioxide in causing the potassium chlorate to decompose more 
easily (p. 31) well deserves noti(3e. The effect is ver>' striking tf 
some pure potassium chlorate is melted carefully, to avoid super- 
heating, in a wide-mouth flask (Fig. 17). The flask is provided 
with a wide exit tube, from which a rubber tube may lead to a 
bottle inverted in a trough filled with water as' in Fig. 15. A 
little manganese dioxide is contained in the tipper, closed tube. 
,No effervescence of the chloraie can be seen at its melting-point 
*(357°) — oily a little air, exjmnded by tlv Jieating, issues from 
the tube. When, however, the closed tube containing the man- 
ganese dioxide is rotated into a vertical position (see ‘dotted 
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• lines)r, and the Wack. powder falls into the chlorate, the oxygen 
cSmes off, in torrents, in consequence of the enormous acceleration 
of the decomposition, fVs a 4 )re- 
caution against injury' 'fron^i an 
explosiorr, it is advisable to 
wrap the gaski in a tow^l be^ 
fore turping the tube. • 

it must also be noted thdt 
the manganese dioxide is not it^ 

•self permanently altered. If 
the material left after the ac- 
tion is shaken with water, the 
potassium clWoride dissolves, 
while the dioxide does not. 

Filtration (p. 17) then enables 
us, to recover the latter, and to 
ascertain that it has been changed neither in quantity nor in 
properties. 

The only effect of the dioxide is to hasten the decomposition 
of thcchloratc, wliich Tvijuld otherwise be too slow at 200° (p. 31), 
or even at 357° (its rn.-p.) to be of any practical value. Sub- 
stances which hasten a chemical action without themselves undergo- 
ing any^ermanent change arc called contact agents, catalytic agents, 
or catalysts. The process is called contact action or catalysis 
(Greek, decomposition, not a very fortunate choice of words). 
Such substances are frequently used in chemistry. The addition 
of a suitable catalyst is one of the conditions (p. 7) for carrying 
out actions in which a contact agent is necessary. Many sub- 
skintcs of this class are secreted by animals and plants and play 
ah important part in digestion, fermentation, and other physio- 
logical changes. Their presence often enables very complex 
chemical actions to proceed rapidly at rather low temperatures. 

The oxone, mentioned above, always contains a catalyst, a 
trace of cuprous c^de, which hastens the action on water. 

• Specific Properties, of Two K^ids, Physical and^ Chemical. 

— We have learned that every substance has its own set of spe- 
ciftc properties. In describing a substance, it is convenient to 
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divide the properties into two classes. The list o^ substances^witl; 
which the given substance can enter into chemical con^binatioii 
for example, we place under specific ch^^mical properties. Relations 
of the substance to any of the varieties of chemical change be- 
long to this class. 

On the other hand, yx do not consoler meltin^g or boifing to 
Ije^'hemical changes, so we i>^ace the temperatures at which 
substance melts (m.-p.) and boils vb.-p.), its color, etc.* (for list, 
see pp. 6-7), under specific physical properties. 

Properties of cither class may be used for recognizing a sub- 
stance. 

Specific Phyi^-al Properties of Oxygeru — Oxygen resembles 
air in having neither color, taste, nor odor. The density of a sub- 
stance is, strictl’'; speaking, the weight in grams of 1 cubic centi- 
fneter. In the case of a gas, we freciuently prefer to give the 
weight of 1000 c.c. (1 liter), at 0° and 760 mm. (1 atmosphere) 
barometric pressure. P'or oxygen this weight is 1.42900 grams 
(Morley). The corresponding weight for air is 1.293 g., so that 
ox>"gen is slightly heavier, bulk for bulk, than air (in the.ratio 
1.105 : 1). It is much heavier than hydrogen, however, since one 
liter of this gas under the above conditions weighs* only 0.08987 
grams. Oxygen can be liquefied by compression, provided its 
temperature is first reduced below - 118°, which is its critical 
temperature.* The gas is only slightly soluble in water undcT 
atmospheric pressure, the solubility at 0° being 4.9 volumes of 
gas in 100 volumes of water (at 20°, 3.1 : 100). 

The solubility of oxygen in water, although sligtit, is in some 
respects its most important physical property. Fish obtain pxy- 
gen for their blood from that dissolved in the water. With aiiv 
breathing animals (like man), the oxygen couM not be so readily 
taken into the system, if it did not first dissolve in tlie moisture 
contained in the walls of the air sacs of the lungs, and then pass 
inwards in a dissolved state to /;he blood. t . 

Liquid oxygen, first prepared by Wroblevski, has a pale-blue 

Each gat has an individual cri-dcal temperature (p. 55) above which lo 
pressure, however great, will produce liquefaction.* The further the tein- 

E erahire of a specimen of the gas is below the critical noint. the less will 
e the pressure required to liquefy it. 
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coler. At one utmqsphcrc pressure, that is, in an open vessel, it 
•boils at — 182.5°. Its density (weight of i c.c.) is 1.13, so 
that it is slightly denser ^than water. By®cooling with a jet of 
liquid hydrwgen, DeWar ffozc the licjuid to a 
snow-like, •pale-blue soiid. A tube of liquid 
oxyg*en is^ noticeably attracted bjfca magnet. 

• Six Specific Physical Properties of Each 
Gas. — Although every subsiancef has many 
physical properties, we shall mention only 
those which arc used in chemical work.^with 
oc(‘asionaliy the addition of any peculiar or 
unexpected 'quality. It will aid the memory 
to recall the jghysical properties of a gas, *if 
we note that, as a rule, only six such proper- 
ties are mentioned: (1) color, (2) taste, (3) 
odor, (4) density, (5) liquefiability, defined 
by the critical temperature, (6) solubility, 
usually in water only. 

Specific Chemical Properties of Oxygen. 

— The chemical properties of pure oxygt'ii 
are like those of atmospheric air, only more 
pronounced. 

Reactions with N on-7netallic Elements. Sulphur, when raised 
in advance to the tempcTature necessary to start the action, 
unites vigorously with oxygen (Fig. 18), giving out much heat 
and producing a familiar gas having a pungent odor (sulphur 
.digxidc). This odor is frequently spoken of as the “smell of 
• sulpliur,” but in reality sulphur itself has no odor, and neither 
has oxygen. The odor is a property of the compound of the two. 
1 he mode of experimentation can be changed and the oxygen 
led into sulphur vapor through a tube. The ox>"gen then appears 
to burn with a hwght flame, givjpg the same product as before. 

Phosphorus, when set on fire, blazes in oxygen very vigorousl]^ 
•forming a white, powdery, soli(rf oxide — phosphoriis pentoxide. 
Burning carbon, irftfie form of charcoal or hard coal, glows bril- 
liantlj? ftncl is soon burnt up. It leaves an invisible, odorless gas 
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— carbon dioxide. A stream of hydrogen burns, with a very hot 
flame in oxygen, producing steain, which condenses on the cooler 
walls of the concainhig vessel as droplets of liquid water. At high 
temperatures, oxygen combines readily with one or two other non- 
metals {e.g,j silicon, boron, and arsenic), and to a tmall extent 
(1 per cent at 1900°) wi^;h nitrogen. It.will not combine directly 
wi{h chlorine, bromine, dr iodine, altliough oxides of the first Mid 
last can be prepated by using otheV varieties of chemical change. 
With the six members of the helium family (p. 376), of which no 
compounds are known, and with fluorine, oxygen forms no com- 
pounds. 

Sulphu^f (32.^) + Oxygen (32) Sulphur dioxide (64.06). 
Phosphorus (124.16). + Oxygen (160) -^Phosphorus pentoxide 

(284.16). 

Carbon (12.0bo) + Ox>^gon (32) Carbon dioxide (44.005). 

Hydrogen (4.032) -j- Oxygen (32) —> Water (36.032). 

Reactions with Metallic Elements. Iron, as we have, seen 
(p. 9), rusts exceedihgly slowly in air and, even when rod-hot, 
gives hammer-scale, the black solid which is broken off on the 
anvil, rather deliberately. In pure oxygen, however, iron in the 
form of picture-wire, if once ignited, will burn with surprising 
brilliancy, throwing off sparkling globules of the oxide, melted 
by the heat. This oxide is a black, brittle substance, identical 
with hammer-scale, and different from rust (ferric oxide). It 
contains, in fact, a smaller proportion of oxygen than does the 
latter, and is called magnetic oxide of iron. 

Iron (167.52) + Oxygen (64) Magnetic oxide of iron (231.52). 

All the familiar metals, excepting gold, silver, and platinum, 
when heated, combine with oxygen, some more vigorously, others 
less vigorously than does iron. Oxides of the three metals just 
named can also be made, but only by varieties of chemical change 
other than direct combination. •» 

Compound substances, if they are composed largely or entirely 
‘of elements, which combine wittii oxygen, arj generally able themP- 
selves to interact with oxygen. Usually, they produce a mixture 
of th^ same oxides which each element, separately, would give. 
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Hence wood, wiiich.is composed of carbon and hydrogen with 
Some oxygen, when burnt in oxygen, produces carbon dioxide and 
water (oxide of hydrtgen)^ in the form of Again, carbon 

disulphide burns readily giving carbon dioxide and sulphur 
dioxkle,.just as do carb 4 )n and sulphur, separately. Ferrous sul- 
phide* gives, sipiilarly, sujphur- dioxide ayd magnetic oxide of iron. 

* Tests. A Test for Oxygen. — A test is*a property whict, 

beSausc it is ea.^^ily recognized (a strong colcj:, for ex^gyple), or 
because it is especially distinctive, is commonly employed in recog- 
nizing a substance. 

Oxygen, as we have seen (p. 19), whhi pure, is recognized by 
the fact that a splinter of wood, glowing at orjf endf bursts into 
flame when fntroduced into the gas. Only one other gas (see 
nitrous oxide) behaves similarly. 

The Measurement of Combining Proportions. — In a 

number of condensed statements we have given the pfoportions 
by weight of the materials combining. It is now desirable that 
wc should kr\ow how the necessary measurwnents are made. The 
inosi^ exact measureniclit of the proportions in which the elements 
combine to form compounds involves manipulations too elaborate 
to be gone into here. One or two brief statements, diagrammatic 
rather* than accurate, will show the principles, however. 

If we take a weighed quantity of iron in a test-tube and heat 
it with more than enough sulphur (an excess of sulphur), we get 
free sulphur along with the ferrous sulphide (p. 19), and no 
free iron survives. We may remove the free sulphur by washing 
the solid with carbon disulphide. The difference between the 
weights of the ferrous sufphi<le and the iron gives the amount 
of sulphur combined with the known quantity of the latter. 

As an example of the study of the combination of a metal with 
oxygen, we may weigh a small amount of copper in the form of 
powder in a porcelain boat and pass oxygen over the heated 
metal until it is*«omplctcly con^^rted into black cupric oxide 
(Fig. 19). The original weight of the copper, and the increase/ 
in weight, representing oxygen, pve us then the ckita for de- 
termining the composition of this oxide. The data furnished by 
one rough lecture-experiment, for example, were as follows: 
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Difference = weight of oxygen 0.210^::. 


The proportion of copper to oxygen, so far as this oni‘ irielxsure- 
ment goes, is therefore 85 : 21. 

The results of quantitative (‘xperiincnts are often recorded in 
the form of parts in one hundred. To find the percentages of (‘ach 
constituent, we observe tliat the proportion of coppfT is 85 : 85 -[- 
21, or of whole. That of the oxygen is “!4oc of 

whole. Thus the percentages are: 

Copper, 106 : 85 : : 100 \x. x ~ 80.2. 

Oxygen, 106 : 21 : : 100 : x\ x' — 19.8. 

Naturally, the mean of the results of a numbei^pf more carefully 
managed experiments will be nearer the true proportion. The 
*'percentages at present accepted as most accurate are 79.9 and 

20 . 1 . 

In the case of mercuric oxide, we may decompose a known 
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• wei^t of the ox4dc (p. 23), collect the mercury .and weigh it, and 
ascertai^j the oxygen by difference. 

The names of tlu^ coi\stitucnt elements'^ in a compound, to- 
gether with the proportion# by weight in which they are prescfit, 
arc wiled the compositiDn of the substance. For practical pur- 
pose's’ pcrcentff.gc compq^^itiom am oftyn used. Thus, the per- 
(^nfage^ composition of cupric oxWo is copper : oxygen :: 7Sk9,: 
20.J, as we have seen above.* However, anolfter set of numbers 
expressing the same proportkn J53.57 : IG) Ts more fTeeiuently 
. emiTloyed in chemistry, for reasons which will be developed later. 

All experiments involving measurement, such as tlfose used in 
determining composition, are called quantitative ^experiments. 

• 

Another Quantitative Experiment —The following will 
show how the combining proportions may be inc.^sured whep the 
product is a gas, the weight of which must be ascertained. Sul* 
phur burns in oxygen to form sulphur dioxide. A known weight 



of sulphur is placed in a porcelain boat (Fig. 20), which has al- 
ready been weighed. The U-shaped tube to the right contains 
a^sdution of potassium hydroxide, which is capable of absorbing 
the resulting gas. The oxygen enters from the left. When the 
sulphur is heated, it burns in the oxygen, and the gain in weight 
of the U-tube shows the weight of the compound produced. By 
subtracting from this the weight of the sulphur taken, we get 
the quantity of o^^^^gen with whicl^ it has combined. 

In one experiment, the weight of the sulphur taken was 1.21 g. 
TJhe weight gained by the U-tubI was 2.42 g. Th^ difference' 
( = oxygen) is 1.2f. The proportion of sulphur to oxygen in 
sulphur^ dioxide is therefore 1.21 : 1.21 or I : 1 or, in percentages, 
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50 : 50. This proportion is very close to the accepted Value 
(p. 36), 32.06 : 32. 

The same method could be used for carbon, for the carbon 
d^ioxide produced would be absorbed in the solution, of potassium 
hydroxide. 

Combustion. — Viola it uirtop with exygen is ealle, 1, in popu- 
lar language, combustion or K/irning’ Yet, since similar vigordiis 
interactions with other gases are common, the term has no spi^hal 
scientific significance. Even the iLiion of iron and sulphur gives 
out light ?nd heat, and is quite similar in the chemical point 
of view to combustion. , 

A misleading term often used in this connection is kindling 
temperature. It ^Iv^s the impression that there is h definite tem- 
perature at which combustion will start. But the temperature 
is olily one of the conditions which produce combustion. Finely 
powdered iron will start burning at a lower temperature than vdll 
an iron wire, because it presents relatively inorc surface to the 
gas. Again, if the oxygen is at less than one atmosphere pressure, 
the wire will require to reach a higher temperature before com- 
bustion will begin. Finally, the vapor of methyl alcohol and air 
requires to be raised above a red heat before combustion starts, 
but a pocket cigar-lighter sets fire to this very mixture by means 
of a contact agent (a thin platinum wire) without anf other 
means of heating being required. So that the conditions under 
which combustion begins involve the physical condition of the 
solid, the pressure of the gas or vapor, the presence or absence 
of a contact agent and the nature of the contact agent, as well as 
the temperature. No definite kindling temperature can be given, 
unless the other conditions arc specified also. Kinaling condi- 
tions involve several variables, of which the temperature is only 
one. 

Oxidation. — The slower union with oxygon which occurs in 
rusting is called oxidation. We shall see latg;, however, that it 
has been found convenient to stretch this term so as to cover 
combinatiqps of other elements than oxygen, and even to include 
actions not involving combination. At this ‘point we can discuss 
only" oxidation by oxygen. 
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This processtof slow oxidation by oxygen, although less con- 
spicuous than combustion, is really of greater interest. Thus the 
decay of wood is simply a process of oxidatftn wliereby the same 
products ara formed as bj^ the more rapid ordinary combustion. 
Sewa,ge js giixed with l^irge volumes of river water, the object 
being,* not simply to dilute the se\^age, but to mix it with water 
c^^ntainin^ oxygen in solution. This has an oxidizing power Lil^ 
thc^t of'cfxygcn gas and, through the agency o^ bacteria, quickly 
renders dissolved organic matters innocuous converifing them 
. for 1>hc most part into carbon dfoxide and water. Thus, a few 
miles farther down the stream, the water may become as suitable 
for drinking as it was before the sewage entered. In our own 
bodies we ha\j; likewise a familiar illustration//;! sloti^ oxidation. 
Avoiding details, it is sufficient to say that the oxygen, from the 
air taken into tfie lungs, combines with the hsemp^sJobin in the red 
blood-corpuscles. In this form of loose combination, it is carriec? 
by tlie blood throughout our tissues and there oxidizes the food- 
stuffs which have been absorbed during digestion. The material 
products are carbon dioxide and water, of* which the former is 
carried back to the lungs by the blood, and finally readies the air 
during exhalation. The important product, however, is tlie heat, 
given out by The oxidation, which keeps the body warm. 

Tina opposite of oxidation, the removal of oxygen, is spoken of 
in chemistry as reduction. But this term, also, has been stretched 
to cover other kinds of chemical change. 

Spontaneous Combustion. — Sometimes a mere slow oxida- 
tion develops into a combustion, which is then known as spon- 
taneous combustion. To understand this, wc must note the fact 
tfiat* a given weight of material, say iron, in combining with oxy- 
gen to form a given oxide, will liberate the same total' amount of 
heao whether the union proceeds rapidly or slowly. If the action 
proceeds slowly, and the material being oxidized is freely exposed 
to the air, the latj^r will become heated and will carry off the 
heat as fast as it is produced. tIius, no particular rise in tem- 
perature will occur. If, however ,|thc material is a^^poor con- 
ductor of heat, like«h/ly or rags, and there is sufficient air for 
oxidation, but not enough to carry off the heated air, the heat 
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may accumulate and a temperature sufficient to#start combustion . 
ma‘y be reached. ‘ Such a situation sometimes arises in hay-stacks?. 
It occurs also when rAgs, saturated with oily used in making paints 
(Jinseed oil and turpentine) are left in a heap. These oils, in 
“drying/^ combine with oxygen from tfie^iir and turn ^nt^ a tough, 
resinous material. The rag^, being poor conductors of heat, 
finally b(5.mme hot enough tc^ bfirst,,into flame, and /erioiis 
fiagrations often owe their originate causes such as this. ^)ily 
rags should always- be disposed of by burning, or should at least 
be placed in a closed can of metal. Fires in coal bunkers of fhips. 
arise from the same cause — slow oxidation, with accumulation of 
the 'resulting heat. That coal docs undergo slow oxidation, 
especially when'- freshly mined, is shown by the Jact that such 
coal, if left exposed'to the air for months, may lose 10 per cent 
or more of its heating power. 

f 

Uses, of Oxygen. — In the foregoing sections we have fc- 
ferred to its use in breathing, its role in decay, which is a benefi- 
cent process because it removes much useless matter which might 
otherwise cause disease, and its ^alue in Jlie disposal of sewage. 
Power and heat for commercial purposes arc almost all obtained 
by the burning of coal, in which oxygen from tire air plays a 
large part. If we had to purchase the oxygen as well, as the 
coal, we should require at least three tons of oxygen for every 
ton of coal. 

Oxygen in cylinders and oxygen generators arc used to restore 
the supply in the atmosphere of submarine boats, and to assist 
the respiration of aviators at very great altitudes. 

Substances Indifferent to Oxygen. — Finally, since * tKc 
atmosphere contains so large a proportion of oxygen, substances 
which do 7 iot oxidize and, when heated, do not burn, have many 
uses. Gold, silver, and platinum are of this kind (p. 36) , and are 
used for ornaments. The last is used for crucibles in which bodies 
are heated in the laboratory. A*lthough iron burns in pure oxygen, 
^it does not oxidize rapidly in Vhe air even when heated, and so is 
used for making vessels for cooking and iif oonstructing fireproof 
buildings. 
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Stibstixnccs, ^}.lready fully oxidized, are naturally not com- 
bflstible. Of this nature are sandstone, granite, brick, porcelain, 
glass, an(i water. All ,these are, therefore, fireproof. Moreover, 
tlieso substances do not give off oxygen when heated. It is this 
inactkdty \\;lii(*h renders^ gfass and porcelain suitable materials 
for laboratory ^^apparatus, since tl]ey experience no change in 
w^ght wh(!n heated. 

Activity and Stability. — A sjibstancc \xhich enticrs into 
.combination vigorously, as does' oxygen, is called chemically 
active. Nitrogen, on the other hand, is relatively inactive. An 
active elenu'Tit, since it (•om])ines readily^ also liolds tenaciously 
to the matt('r^^with which it has (‘onibined. active clement 
implies, thendore, one which is in general* difficult to liberate 
from combination. 11 s compounds arc in general relatively stable 
or inactive. Thus, many oxides, and the natural compounds^just 
mentioned (sandstone, granite, brick and por(‘elain, thejast two 
made from clay), do not los(‘ oxygen even at a white heat and 
arc very stabk. The compounds of more, indifferent elements, 
on tl^c other hand, are* in gencTal relatively easy to decomposa 
In other words, they arc unstable or active. 

Exercises. — 1. What percentage by weight of free oxygen is 
obtained by heating: (a) mercuric, oxide, ib) potassium nitrate, 
(cj potassium chlorate? At 11.50, |0.15, and $0.15 per kilogram, 
respectively, which is the clieapest source of oxygen? 

2. Using the data on p. 34, calculate the weight of oxygen 
dissolved by 1000 c.c. of water at 0'' under one atmosphere 
pressure. 

5 . Why docs a forced draft make a fire burn more rapidly? 

4. Why do(‘s a naked flame sometimes cause an explosion in a 
mine, when the air of the mine is filled with coal dust? 

5. The substances, like phosphorus and sulphur, which burn 
rapidly in ordinarjy^ oxygen, combine very, very slowly with oxy- 
gen which has been freed from moisture by careful drying. How 
V? this effect of water to be classifi(|i? 

6. Air is 20 per ceiuy oxygen. Why does iron burn brilliantly 
in pure oxygen, but not in air? 



CHAPTER IV# 

THE MEASUREMENT? QUAI^TITY IN GASE^. THE 
KINETIC-MOLECULi^Ji HYPOTHESIS 

AFTfcR the discussion in regard# to the proportions of oxygen 
in the air fyad the measurement of the volume of oxygen removed ' 
(Fi^. 6, p. 9), it will j:eadily be imagined that measuring the 
volume of a sample of gas is a common operation in chemistry. 
Indeed, it is muc\ easier to measure quantities offgas by noting 
their volumes than l:)y weighing them. Some fgx’ts have to be 
takoci account mi, however, in order that the measurements of the 
Volume may be of value. 

A sample of gas diminishes in volume when 
the pressure increases, and it increases in volume 
when the tempei;ature rises. Hence, when the 
volume of the gas is meaSured, the pressure and 
the temperature must also be state^l. 

The Measurement of the Pressure of a Gas. 

— -In almost all cases the easiest way to take 
account of the pressure of a gas is to place it in 
an apparatus so constructed that one boundary 
of the volume is a liquid. The apparatus is then 
so adjusted that the surface of the liquid in con- 
tact with the gas in the closed tube (Fig. 2\) js 
at the mnie level as the jree surface of the liquid 
which is exposed to the atmosphere. The equal- 
ity in the levels of the liquids is then a guarantee 
that the specimen of gas and the atmosphere are 
exercising equej pressures on Vbe liquid. At this 
stage the volume of the gas is measured, by read- 
ying the gra(Juation (not showi| on the tube. Simultaneously tha 
pressure of the atmosphere and, therefore, 6f the gas, is ascer- 
taineef by reading the barometer. 

44 
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A simple form of barometer is shown in Fig. 22 (tube on right 
(ff diagrspn only). A glass tube, about 1 meter long and closed at 
one end, is completely«fille^ with mercury aAd carefully inverted, 
with its open-end dipping ipto a mercury reservoir. The mercu/ry 
falls inside ihc tube, leading a vacuum at the top, until the pres- 
sure of the mQrcury column insida balances the pressure of the 
mr outjside. The atmospheric* pres- 
sufrfi is Therefore expressed by the 
barometer as equivalent to the pres- 
• sure exerted by so many millimeters 
of mercury. For accurate work, all 
readings obtained must be reduced to 
a standard Uiinperaturc (0® C.), by 
correcting for the expansion of mer- 
cury above that temperature. 

A more practical form of ])arom- 
eter for laboratory use consists of a 
bent tube containing mercur>' (Fig. 22, 
left half of diagram). The short limb 
(to tjie left) is open md the pressure 
of the atmosphere is exercised on the 
surface of tfic mercury there. The 
longer ‘limb (to the right) is closed at the top and in it there is no 
gas above the mercury. Hence, reading the difference in the 
heights at which the mercury stands in the two limbs gives us a 
nieasure of the pressure of the atmosphere and of any specimen 
of gas which is at the same pressure. 

This is called the uncorrected reading. It is immediately re- 
(iu(;^!d to the corrected reading by noting the temperature on the 
adjacent thermometer and referring to the table of corrections 
(C, Fig. 22) supplied with the barometer. 

For example: the uncorrected barometric reading is 744 mm. 
with the barometer at 15°. The correction on 744 mm. at 15°, 
according to the Jfeible, is —2.0 pim. The corrected reading is 
therefore 742 mm. 

• Correction of the^ Volume xS 760 mm. Pressure (Boyle's 

Law). — Since the atmospheric pressure varies from day to day, 
the volume of the gas at the observed pressure is next corrected 
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to that which the same quantity of gas would <havc occupied at 
the standard pressure of 760 mm. of mercury By carejul meals- 
urements, Boyle (1660) found that the volume occupied by the 
s^.me sample of any gas at constant /temperature varies inversely 
with the pressure. 

An illustration will ^how#how this ^’orrcction ,is applied. Let 
JUS suppose that there were P.OO c.fr. of the gas at Ih” jind 1^2 
mm. (corr.). Tlfe question is: What would be tlie t^oluiuf of 
this amount of gas at 760 iniA.? At this new prt'ssure (760 mm.) , 
which is greater than the old pressure (742 mm.), the vdfume 
will become less. Hence we change the volume in the proportion 
of these pressures, placing the smaller number in the numerator, 
so as to get a Smaller volume as the answer: 2ftf) X ^^7700 
volume at 760 mm. 195.3 c.c. If we wished to convert 100 c.c. 
at 775 mm. tcW<60 mm., we should reason that Che new pressure 
Vas smaller, and the volume would become greater, and should 
therefore place the larger number (775) in the numerator so* as 
to get a larger volume for the answer. 

The Correction of the Voliune of ^ Gas for Tempejature 
(Charles’ Law). — All gases at 0° C. are found to giiin 1 part in 
273 of their volume when heated to H, 2 parts in 273 when heated 
to 2°, and so on in proportion, so long as the pressure main- 
tained constant. Thus at 273^, under constant pressure, the 
volume is doubled. When cooled below 0°, every gas similarly 
loses 1 part in 273 of its volume for each degree. At - 273 if the 
regular contraction continued so far, the sample would, by cal- 
culation at least, lose all its volume. This temperature (the 
lowest temperature that could possibly be attained) is c;\lled 
the absolute zero. In point of fact, however, all gases liquefy 
before the temperature has fallen to -273°. 

The rule contained in the above statements is known as 
Charles' Law. By applying an arithmetical device, we can state 
the law in a form which makqs its use in calcgdations quite easy. 
The device consists in adding 273 algebrawally to all tempera- 
tures on t}ie Centigrade scaL. The temperature, when 273 lias 
beem added, is called the absolute temperature. Charles' Law 
then reads as follows; The volumes assumed by a sampled of gas 
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• at different tenfperatures, the pressure remaining constant, are 
Jirectly proportional to the corresponding absolute temperatures. 

In the illuHtration*usct} above, there we^e 200 c.e. of gas at 
15°, and it required to Vnow the volume at 0°. We add ^3 
algehraifaUii to each Umperature, and the question becomes: 
There' are 200.c.c. of ga§ at 288° Abs.., what will be its volume 
i< 273'; a\)s.? The volume chaiH^es in the direct ratio of the 
abanluto 'temperatures. The tlew temperature* is lower than the 
old, and the new volume will, therefore be RnfhUer thafi'the old. 
TIk* 200 X == volume at'O" (273" Al)8.) = 1^89.6 c.c. 

The above laws are usually applied U) any example simulta- 
neously. Thus, 200 c.c. of gas at 742 mm. pressure (corr.) and 
15° become #200 X X “V%8.s = 185.1, Ic. *xt 0° and 

760 mm. ^ 

If a sample of a gas is heated and its volume is hept cons/, ant, 
tlam we find that its pressure is directly proportional to the alj- 
solute temperature. This is not a third law distinct from that 

of Boyle and of Charles, but is derived by combining the two. 

• 

l^ixed Gases (Dalton’s Law). — Different gases at the same 
temperature, provided they do not interact chemictilly, exert no 
influence at all upon each other when mixed. Each component 
of the mixture behaves as if all the others were absent and it 
alone were in occupation of the whole available volume. Thus 
if we mix 100 c.c. of oxygen and 100 c.c. of hydrogen, both at 
one atmosphere pressure, the resultant gas occupies 200 c.c. at 
Uiis same pressure, but both the oxygen and the hydrogen act as 
if they were under a pressure of one-halj an atmosphere. This 
be generalized into the law of partial pressures, first formu- 
.lated by Dalton in 1807: The pressure exercised by each compo- 
nent in a gaseous mixture is proportional to its concentration in the 
mixture, and the total pressure of the gas is equal to the sum of 
those of its components. 

This law is pwticularly useful in correcting to standard con- 
ditions a given volume of a gas which has been collected over 
water, since such a specimen necessarily contains yater vapor. 
The partial pressure of this, called aqueous tension (p. 75) , which 
is definite for each temperature, must be subtracted from the 
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total pressure in order to obtain the partial pressure of th^ gas 
being measured, and the remainder must be uspd as the jjressurd 
of this gas in any Calculation. Thus^ inta gas measured over 
water at 22°, the total pressure incli^des'lQ.? mm.* pressure of 
water vapor (the aqueous tension at 22°, see Appendix p.*734). 
Hence 150 c.c. of gas over waWir at 22° jind 750 u^n. is the'same 
in amount* as 150 c.c. of t\c sinne^gas in dry condition fit 22° anii 
730.3 mm. (there fcfting simply 150 c»c. of water vapor at l9.7 njm. 
mixed with it). To obtain the volume of dry gas at 0° and 
760 mm. we have the expression 150 X X 73 »..% 

60 - 

densities of Gases. — The density of a gas is the mass of 1 c.c. 
of the gas iTt 0° and 760 mm. pressure. Sometimes the weight 
of one liter (1000 c.c.) is called the density. Often the relative 
weight of the gius, the weight of an equal volume of air, or oxygen, 
or hydrogen being taken as unity, receives the same 
name (see p. 34). 

The most direct method of measuring the density 
of a ga^ is to emplo^y a light flask of 125-150 c.c. 
capacity, provided with a rubber stopper and stop- 
cock (Fig. 23). By means of an air-pump the con- 
tents of the flask are removed, and it is weighed. 
This gives the weight of the empty vessel. The gas, 
whose density is to be ascertained, is then admitted, 
and care is taken that it finally fills the flask at 
the pressure of the atmosphere. The flask is closed 
and weighed again. The increase represents the weight of the 
gas. At the same time the temperature and barometric pressure 
are read. The volume is determined by displacing the gas onw 
more from the flask, filling with water, and weighing again. The- 
difference in weight between the empty flask and the flask full 
of water, in grams, represents the volume of the content of the 
flask in cubic centimeters. This volume is reduced to 0° and 
760 mm. by the rules discussed a^bove, and we lnwe then a volume 
^of the gas and the corresponding weight. 

To illustrate, let us supposeHhat the volyme of the flask is 200 
c.c. and that it is filled with oxygen at 15° *and 742 mm. The 
weight of the gas is found to be 0.26 g. We ascertained ^p. 47) 
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by cjilculation tljat at 0° and 760 mm. this volume would be 
185.1 c.c. The weight' of a liter is given by the proportion 185.1 : 
0.26 : : 1000 : x. Here y == 1.405 g. When Mic operation is per- 
formed carcfjally, and. th6 weighing carried to the nearest 
milligram^ instead of the * nearest centigram, a result more 
nearly • approacjiing the accepted j3ne (1.429) may easily be 
reached. 

To ghi the density of oxygen referred to h^^drogen as unity/ 
we must divide the answer by the weight of a Jiter of lv;drogen 
(0.0^87 g.). In the above case tlie quotient is 15.63. The ac- 
cepted value is 15.89. The density referred to air iffe unity ia 
similarly obtained by dividing by 1.293, die weight of a liter ol 
air at 0° and 760 mm. pressure. 

By using a modification of the flask just flescribed, it is pos- 
sible to ascertain the weights of known volumes of the vapors of 
Ikluids and solids. A temperature sufficiently high to vaporize^ 
thd substance must be employed. The volume is reduced by rule 
to 0^ and 760 mm. and tlic density (in this case known 
as the vapor density) is calculated as before.# The reduc- 
tion to O'" and 760 mm, pressure by rule gives, of course, 
a fictitious result. The vapor would condense to the liquid 
form before 0*“ was reached, if the cooling were actually 
carried out. But the value for the density as it would he 
at 0° and 760 mm. has to be calculated to facilitate com- 
parison with the corresponding values for other sub- 
stances. The results have no phy.sical significance, but 
are highly important to the chemist. 

^Diffusion. — When two cylinders, one filled with hy- 
drogen and one with oxygen, are placed mouth to 
mouth (Fig. 24), so that the one containing hydrogen 
is uppermost, since the oxygen in the lower cylinder is nearly 16 
times as heavy as the hydrogen (p. 34), we might expect the 
gases to remain jft their respective cylinders. The oxygen, 
however, makes its way into the hydrogen above it, and the 
hydrogen penetrates into the oxy^n in the lower (cylinder so 
that, in a short timfc, *the gases are perfectly mixed, just as if 
gravity ^did not exist. The same phenomenon is observed when. 
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in everyday life, a bottle of scent is opened The vapior, on 
escaping, begins to penetrate in all directions through the room, 
showing its presence by its odor. The naterial of gases has in 
^act an independent power of locomotion. The iresulting phe- 
nomenon we call diffusion. It is constant in rate fop e^ch gas 
under like conditions, and hydrogen has the greatest ^leed of 
diffusion of all the gases. t • i 

The different' rates of diffusion of different gases“ are (jasily 
shown- by compa’ring their oeveral speeds with that of air, when 
both pass tlirough a wall of unglazed, porous porcelain. ^ 

The porous cylinder A (Fig. 25) contains air and is connected 
by" a rubber stopper with a wide tube which dips beneath the 
surface of the water. When a cylinder II containing 
hydrogen is brought over it, rapid escape of gas takes 
place through the water, showing that a rise in pres- 
sure has taken place inside the porous vessel. Before 
the cylinder of hydrogen approached the porous ves- 
sel, the air was moving both outwards and inwards 
through the porcelain, but, being the same gas, the 
speed of motion was equal* in both directions, and 
therefore the pressure inside was not affected. It is 
important to note that there was at no'time rest, there 
was simply equal motion in both directions. When 
the hydrogen atmosphere surrounded the cylinder, 
the hydrogen gas moved more rapidly into the cylin- 
der than the air inside could move out, and hence an 
excess of pressure quickly arose in the interior. 

Exact measurement shows that the lighter a gas is 
in bulk, the faster its parts move by diffusion in any 
direction. The rate is inversely proportional to the square root of 
the density of the gas. Thus, for hydrogen and oxygen it is in 
the ratio \/ 1.429 ; V 0.08987, or 4.0 to 1. 

The Kinetic-Molecular HvpjyHESis 
Just as we can thoroughly understand the behavior of a 
watch or <an automobile engme only if we know the details of its 
structure, and how the parts work, so w^ can understand the 
physical and chemical behavior of matter in masses oply if we 
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are faq[iiliar with jts ultimate mechanism. Hence wc must now 
take up the study of the structure of matter in thfe gaseous state. 

In order to explain tj^e applicability of the^laws of Boyle and 
of Charles to .gases in a hypothesis (p. 20) has bcen^ 

devised^ by^ chemists. In the course of time, evidence has been ac- 
cumulated which verifies this hypotjicsis beyond all possibility 
of ^loubt. The liy pothesis is kyowfi the ‘kinetic-molecukr hypo- 
thesis, froln the two main postulates upon whicl^it is based. 

In tlie first place, it is assumed tjiat all maUer is cotry^osed 
of ex(fi(Mlingiy minute particles or molecules, the molecules of any 
particular substance being all alike in nature and in ifiass. In 
solids and liquids, these molecules are fairty closely packed to- 
gether. In gases, on tlie contrary, they arc widely ibattared, with 
much vacant space between them. 

The second pclstulate is that the molecules of all substances 
under ordinary conditions arc in rapid motion, and consequenfiy > 
poss^'ss kinetic energy. In solids and liquids this motiou is re- 
stricted within a definite volume. In a gas, however, the mole- 
cules are free to distribute themselves throughout the whole of 
the containing vessel, apd by continually striking the walls of 
this vessel they produce pressure. 

The Properties of Gases. — A very noticeable fact about 
gases is that they can be compressed to an enormous extent. 
Oxygen at 760 mm., for example, can be reduced by pressure 'to 
one two-hundredth of its volume, or even less. The compression 
does not affect the individual molecules, and therefore does not 
diminish the volume actually occupied by the oxygen, but it 
crowds the molecules closer togetiier and diminishes to one two- 
hundredth the space between them. Compressing a gas is, in 
fact, compressing the empty space of which it chiefly consists. To 
understand what follow^s, the reader must keep constantly before 
him a mental image of a jar of gas as consisting of extremely 
small particles scp('y;fited by relatively wide, empty spaces. The 
molecules are in rapid motion and move in straight lines, ex- 
cepting when they strike one anotheir or the walls of the vessel. 

The most remarka4)le property of a gas, considering the loose- 
ness with which its material is packed, is the total absence in it of 
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any tendency to settling or subsidence. Since Mie molecule^ can-' 
not be at rest upon one another, as the great comy^ressibilfty 
shows, we are ‘driven to conclude that they are widely separated 
from one another, and that they occupy the space, otherwise a 
complete vacuum, by constantly movii^g about in all tdircctions. 
But a moving aggregate of particles which does .not even finally 
^settle must be in perpetual itiotiom We must, therefore, beli»ve 
the molecules to"be wholly unlik'e particles of matter* in hfvving 
perfect 'elasticity,^' in conseqiltence rof which they undergo no loss 
of energy^ after a collision. ‘They must continually strike the 
walls of the vessel and one another and rebound, yet without loss 
of motion. The fact that each gas is homogeneous, efforts to sift 
out lightei* or heavier samples having failed, requires the sup- 
position that all the molecules of a pure gas arc closely alike. 

fThe difjusibility of gases is due to the motion of the molecules, 

' and their 'permeability to the space available to receive molecules 
of another gas. These two modes of behavior involve no addi- 
tional molecular properties. The word ‘‘diffusion” is often 
thought to mean th^ property of a given mass of gas in virtue of 
which another gas can mix witli the given* mass. This prop,erty is 
not diffusibility but permeability. It is the other gas, which 
makes its way into the given gas, which is diffusing. Diffusion i;: 
spontaneous motion of the parts of a gas away from their original 
location. Unless this motion is into an empty space, the diffusing 
molecules must, of course, move into another body of gas. In 
the case of the jars of hydrogen and oxygen (p. 49), each gas 
moved in part out of its original jar (diffused), and each received 
parts of the other gas into its jar (was permeated). 

From the diffusion results obtained by experiment witl^ any 
particular gas, the average speed at which the molecules of which 
it is composed are moving can be calculated. For the hydrogen 
molecule at room temperature, this speed is 1840 meters per 
second, or faster than a rifle bullet. The average speed of the 
oxygen molecule under the same conditioni* is one-quarter of 
this value, or 460 m. per second. 

<v ^ 

t 

Boyle’s Law and Charles’ Law. — Returning now to Boykos 
law (p. 46) , the thing to be accounted for is that when a sample 
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•of a ias diminishes in. volume, its pressure increases in the same 
proportion. Let the diagram (Fig. 26) represent a cylinder with 
a movable piston, upoh wlych weights may® be placed to resist 
the pressure. * Now the* pressure exercised by the gas under th^ 
piston*cafm(Jt be like theij:)ressure of the hand upon a table, since 
we have ji^st assumed that the pji*ticles are not even . approxi- 
nfiitcly at rest, and the spaced betv^en them are enormous com- 
par^l with the size of the mcMcculcs themselves. The gaseous 
p restore must therefore be attributed to the 
colossal hailstomi which their innumerable 
impacts upon the piston produce. If this ^ 
tlie case, the compressing of a gas must 
consist simply* in moving the partition 
downwards, so iliat the particles as they 
fly about are gradually restricted to a 
iinallcr and smaller sjiace. Their paths be- 
come on an average shorter and shorter. 

Their impacts upon the walls become more and more frequent 
So tlie pressure which this causes becomes ’greater and greater, 
and is* proportional to the degree of crowding (the concentration) 
of the molecules. 

There are two other points to be added. When we diminish 
the volume to one-half, we find from experience, that the pressure 
becomes exactly, or almost exactly, twice as great. This must 
mean that, although the particles are becoming crowded, they 
do not interfere with one another’s motion, excepting of course 
where actual collision causes a rebound. Only in the absence 
of interference would doubling the number of molecules per unit 
qr^volume give exactly double the number of impacts on the 
walls. Hence the molecules must have practically no tendency to 
cohesion. Finally, the molecules must be supposed to move in 
straight lines between collisions. 

Boyle’s law ti^^refore adds three more details concerning 
molecular behavior, namely, that the crowding of the molecules 
represents the concentration of the Material and that tjie particles 
move in straight lineS and show almost no cohesion, since pressure 
and concentration are very closely proportional to one another. 
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Dalton^s law of partial pressures emphasizes ihe fact that these 
rules hold not only for single gases, but for mixtures of gases. 

How, now, can we account for Charles^ law (p. 46) , according 
^0 which an increase in volume (or'in pressure, if the volume is 
kept constant) results from heating jif mass of ra|)idly .'hioving 
molecules? The action of particle ‘colliding v^ith^a surface is 
. measured in plij^^sics in tcrnJfe of its mass and its velocity. It is 
evident that heating a cloud of molecules would not increasli the 
mass of each, and it must therefore increase the velocity each, 
since the, kinetic energy of all becomes greater. 

Liquefacticn of Gases: Critical Temperature. — We find by 
experiment, finaily, that all gases can be liquefkid by sufficient 
cooling and compression. This fact compels us to suppose that, 
afthr all, evcL^ gaseous molecules have some tendency to cohesion. 
This cohesion is, in general, scarcely perceptible so long as, the 
gas is warm and is diffuse, but it is possible, by careful measure- 
ment, to establish the fact that it does induce slight deviations 
from Boyle’s law even under such conditions. Thus, 2 liters of 
oxygen at 1 atmosphere pressure, when subjected to 2 fitmos- 
pheres pressure, give 0.9991 liters instead of 1 li^cr. The addi- 
tional contraction of 0,0009 liters (0.9 c.c.) is due to the effect 
of cohesion when the molecules are thus crowded closer togetlier. 
The gases which are more easily liquefied than is oxygen show 
greater effects. Thus, 2 liters of sulphur dioxide at 760 mm., 
when subjected to 2 atmospheres pressure, give only 0.974 liters, 
showing a contraction due to cohesion of 26 c.c. These data refer 
to 0°. At lower temperatures the contractions due to cohesion 
become rapidly greater. 

We can readily understand, therefore, that when the kinetic 
energy of the molecules is sufficiently reduced by cooling, and 
the molecules are brought sufficiently close together, the tendency 
of the molecules to cohere causes the gas to condense and assume 
the liquid form. In 1869 A^idrews found that carbon dioxide 
could be liquefied at 0*^ by 38 atmospheres pressure, and at 30® 
by 71 atm'ospheres, but that above 31.35°dt^could not be liquefied 
by any pressure. He discovered that each gas has a critical 
temperature, as he called it. For carbon dioxide, this tempera- 
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ture can be obserwd by placing a heavy -walled, plass tube (Fig. 
2T) , half-filled with liquid carbon dioxide, in a beaker of water, 
and gradually raising tke temperature of the®lattcr. At 
31.35°, the surface between ,thc liquid and gas becomes 
hazy and wanishes. At tl^is temperature the liquid state 
disappears, merging into the gaseous. When the tein- 
pofature falFs once more, the eurAci marking the boun- 
dary*bctw?cn liquid and gas rc^appears at 31.3i>°. 

The critical temperature of.oxyg«;n is -118^ of hy-* 
drogen ~ 234°, of carbon dioxide 31.35°, of sulphur dioxide 
156°, of water 374°. 

Another Deviation from the Laws of Gas^s.*- A Per- 
fect Gas. — It is also found by experiment that when a gas 
is already under very high pressure, and very ctosely 
packed, an increase in the pressure does not produce quite ^ 
as great a diminution in volume as BoyWs law leads us 
to expect. This reminds us that we are dimijiishing only 
the space between the molecules, and not the volumes of the mole- 
cules themselves, and therefore not the total volume of the gas 
When, on seveBc compression, the volume occupied by the mole- 
cules themselves has become an appreciable fraction of the whole 
volume, additional compression does not affect the whole volume, 
and the contraction is smaller than Boyle’s law would indicate, 
Thus, 200 liters of hydrogen, at 16° and under one atmosphere 
pressure, when subjected to 200 atmospheres pressure, give 1.134 
liters, instead of 1 liter. 

The last two effects (namely, those due to the tendency to 
coh*eslon of, and the space occupied by the molecules) arc called 
deviations from the laws of gases. An imaginary gas, which 
exhibits neither deviation, called a perfect gas, is often referred 
to in discussing the behavior of gases. 

Summary. — We may now summarize the principal facts 
about gases in mass, with the covresponding features of the 
molecular relations. » 
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Fa);ts About Gases in Mass. 


Corresponding Relations of Molecules. 


Compressibility 
Diffusibility 
f ermeability 
Non-settling 
Homogeneity 
Pressure . • . 
Boyle’s law . 


Charles’ law .... 

Law of diffusion . 

Gases can be liquefied, and 
show IowVt compressi- 
bility at high preksuies 


Vacuum 4- rnolcculej widely separated. 

Molecuhis in rUpid motion. 

Empty space Fi'lativcly large. 

Molecules perfect] y clastic. 

Molecules of any one substance closely alike. 

Due iippacts c'f molecule.s.‘- 

Pressii re ^proportional to concentration of the 
moleculcq. Molecules move in strltight lines 
and, when widely scattered, show no tendency 
to cohesion or to repulsion. 

Ri.se in teiirperature increases the velocitj , and 
therefore the kinetic energy of the molecules. 

Speed of molecules inversely proportional to 
square root of mass. 

Molecules do possess some tendency to cohe- 
sion, and do occupy an ai^)rcciable fraction 
of <he space when pressure is very great. 


^ 'History of the Kinetic-Molecular Theory, — This theory was 
first suggested by Daniel Bernoulli (1738), who explained by its 
means the pressure and compressibility of gases. Lornonossov 
(1748) developed the theory very eompletely and by means of it 
explained Boyle’s law and the ejects of changes in temperature. 
He also anticipated from the theory the existence of the Second 
deviation from the law of gases (1749), a discovery usually cred- 
ited to Dupre (1864). He likewise pointed out that there was 
no limit to the maximum velocity of a molecule, and therefore no 
upper limit of temperature, but that there must be a lower limit 
(the absolute zero) at which the molecules would be at rest 
(1744). This work was entirely forgotten, until attention was 
called to it in 1904 by Mcnschutkin. 

Similar views were expressed by Waterston (1845), but were 
still so much ahead of the time that the committee of the Royal 
Society did not approve the paper for publication, and it was dis- 
covered in the archives of the society, long afterwards, by Lord 
Rayleigh. The development of the theory, so far as it applies to 
heat, is therefore credited to Joule (1855-60) and, in respect to 
all properties of gases, to Krtinig (1856) arfd Clausius (1857), 
who knew nothing of the earlier work. 

Exercises. — The text cannot be understood unless some 
problems involving the laws of gases are actually worked. 
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1. Reduce 189 c.c. ef gas at 15° and 750 mm. to 0° and 760 mrn. 

2. Reduce 110 c.c. of gas at -5° and 741 m^i.to 0° and 760 mm. 

3. Convert 500 c.c. of gas nt 25° and 700 mm. to 18° and 745 mm. 

4. Reduce 250 c.c. of gfifti (standing over water) at 22° and- 
755 mm. lo the dry condftion and to 0° and 760 mm. 

5. The density of a substance^ referred to air is 3.2. ;What is 
the density referred to hydrogen? What will be tho volume« 
occiipi('d by 10 g. of the substance at 20° and 752 mm.? ^ 

6* What will be the relative* rate of diffusion of the sulJstance 
in question 5, (a) to hydrogen, (b) to air? 



CHAPTER Y 

H/DROG'feN 

4 

Ha^ng learned something of f-he properties of gases in gen- 
eral, and of oxygen in particular, we turn now to water, a sub- 
stance as closely connected with our daily life as is air. We have 
seen (p. 36) that it is a compound of oxygen and hydrogen, and 
the latter ilemenj;, therefore, may be taken up n(ixt. Hydrogen 
is of interest on its fiwn account because it is often used in filling 
ballpons, and /icarly half the bulk of ordinaiy illuminating gas 
is free hydrogen. 

History. — That hydrogen is a distinct kind of gas was first 
established by CavCndish (1766). Somewhat later (1781), he 
showed that, when it burned in the air, ’It gave a vapor which 
could be condensed to liquid water. Since oxygen was then 
known to be the substance with which combustibles united, this 
proved that water was a compound of hydrogen (Greek, water 
'producer) and oxygen. 

Occurrence. — Free hydrogen is found, mixed with varying 
proportions of other gases, in exhalations from volcanoes, in 
pockets found in certain layers of the rock-salt deposits, and in 
some meteorites. The air contains not over 1 part in 1,500,000. 
The lines of hydrogen arc prominent in the spectra of the sun and 
of most stars. 

In combination, it constitutes about 11 per cent by weight of 
water. It is an essential constituent of all acids. It is contained 
also, in combination with carbon, in the components of natural 
^gas, petroleum, and all animal and vegetable bodies. 

Preparation by the Action of Metals on Cold Water. — To 
liberate hydrogen from water, it is necessary to use some ele- 
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S^entVith which*’the oxygen of the water will combine even more 
eagerly than with hydrogen, and to offer this^ clement in exchange 
for the hydrogen. • 

The more active metals, such as potassium, sodium, or caJ- 
cium,* dteplficc hydrogen rapidly from cold water. Potassium 
and sodiupj art lighter than watery and float on the surface. In 
Ifie casp^ of the former, s& mucl^ heat is liberated ‘ that the 
hydrogen catches fire, and with neither metaPis the experiment 
saf(^ in the hands of a novice. Calcium ^ 
sinks to the bottom, and acts rapidly, but 
not violently, so that the gas is easily col- 
lected (Fig. 28). The pieces of these 
mictals, of course, act upon only a small 
part of the waller in the vessel. In each ' 
case the metal displaces one-half only of 
thf. hydrogen in that part of the water upon 
which it acts. The other products arc the 
hydroxides of potassium, sodium, and cal- 
cium, respectively. The two ^former dis-* 
solvciin the excess wfiter, leaving a clear 
liquid when the metal is all gone, but may 
be recovered as white solids by evapora- 
tion. The calcium hydroxide (slaked lime) is dissolved only 
in part, and much of it may be seen suspended in the water after 
the action. 

Potassium (78.2) -f- Water (36.032) — > 

Potassium hydroxide (112.216) + Hydrogen (2.016) 
Calcium (40.07) -f Water (36.032) 

“ Calcium hydroxide (74.086) + Hydrogen (2.016) 

An alloy of lead with sodium (35 per cent), sold under the 
name of hydrone, affords a convenient substitute for sodium in 
the foregoing actions. 

Displacement.*^ These actions, in which hydrogen is lib- 
erated, present us with a new — the third — variety of^ 
chemical change. He^c an element displaces one of the elements 
from a compound, setting it free, and unites with the rest of the 
constituents of the compound. Thus, calcium displaces part of the 
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hydrogen, and unites with the oxygen and ‘the rest df the 
hydrogen. 



Hydrogen from Metals and Water at a High Temperature. — 
With steam at a red^heat, metals, hke iron, zinc, and magnesium 
interact vigorously. TIic steam, generated in a flask, enters at 
one end of the tube containing the metal (Fig. 29), and the 
hydrogen passes off at the other. Since, at a red heat, all hy- 
droxides, except those of potassium and sodium, are decomposed 
into an oxide of the metal and water, the oxides arc formed in 
this case: 

Magnesium (24.32) + Water (18.016) 

Magnesium oxide (40.32) + Hydrogen (2.016) 

Iron, under the above conditions, gives the magnetic oxide (c*bln- 
pare p. 36) : 

Iron (167.52) + Water (72.064) 

Magnetic oxide of iron f 23 1.52) + Hydrogen (8.064) 

• O 

Silver, gold and platinum, which do not combine directly with 
pure oxygen, and even copper and mercury, which do, are all 
unable to form oxides and to liberate hydrogen when heated in 
steam. 
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Acids. — In making hydrogen in the laboratory, dilute acids 

used almost exclusively. The most common’ acids are hydro- 
chloric acid and sulphiiric acid. The formed is a solution of a 
gas, hydrogen chloride, in water. The ^‘pure concentratedj’ 
hydrcu'lilprig acid used yi faboratorics contains nearly as much 
of the gas (39^ per cent by weight) as the water will dissolve, 
Xhe ^^*omrflercial” acid conUpiis^ii^purities and is also-less con- 
cenjraietft Tlic “concentrated” sulplmric acid* is an oily li(|ui(f 
containing practically no water. Tlic pure acini is a corppound 
of h^alrogen, sulphur and oxygen,* to which chemists have given 
th(; name hydraijen sulphate. The “commercial” sul|fliuric acid 
contains 6 to 7 per cent of water, besides* impurities. 

All the “diljite” acids contain 70 to 80 per coni' of water. The 
water, as a rule, takes no part in the chemit*al'(*hangcs in which 
tlui acids arc concerned, and is therefore omitted from the con- 
dens('d statements of their reactions. 

The name “acid” is restricted to one class of substances hav- 
ing certain definite characteristics, which will be discussed in 
detail in a later chapter. It will suffice to mention at this point 
that lujdrogen is the one csscnlial constituent of all acids, that 
their aqueous solutions have a sour taste and (‘hange the color of 
litmus from blue to red, and that, in aqueous solution, also, 
their hydrogen is displaced, in whole or in part, by certain 
metals. 

Radicals. — In describing the chemical behavior of acids, we 
speak of the hydrogen as the positive radical, because in elec- 
trolysis (sec p. 65) it is attracted to the negative pole, and of the 
loaterial combined with the hydrogen as the negative radical, 
because it is attracted to the positive pole. Thus in hydrochloric 
acid hydrogen is combined with the cldoride radical, in sulphuric 
acid with the sulphate radical. The first is a simple radical, 
containing only chlorine, the second is a compound radical, con- 
taining sulphur ap^ oxygen. In many interactions the compound 
radicals move as units from one state of combination to another. 

Preparation of •'ifydrogen by Displacement from Diluted 
Acids, — Every one of the metals which displace hydrogen from 
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water will also displace it from dilute acids. The acids mmt he 
diluted with water, unless, like hydrochloric acid, they ar6^ 
already dissolved in« water. The action i"? much more vigorous 
than that on water, so that the most’ active metals are not em- 
ployed. Metals like zinc, iron, and alummium serve the, purpose. 
The metal combines with the^ negative radical, and so liberates 
the hydregen, which escapes ^ in bi^bles. When excess of tlip 
metal is employeci, hydrogen continues to be evolved 'antil /he 
acid present is all, used up, jyid evaporation of the clear liquid 
which remains will then give m dry form the compound of^ the 
metal with the negative radical. Thus, with zinc and dilute 
sulphuric acid, zinc sulphate is produced. 

« 

Zinc (65.37) + Strlplmric acid (98.076) — » 

Zinc sulphate (161.43) +H 3 drogcn (2.016) 

r, 

'\?^ith aluminium and hydrochloric acid, the product is aluminium 
chloride:' 

Aluminium (54.0) 4- ‘’Hydrochloric acid (218.808) — » 

Aluminium chloride (266.76) -f Hydrogen (6.048). 

The water undergoes no change during the action,* although its 
presence is essential. It is simply a part of the apparatus. Any 
acid may be used, although with many the action 
goes on very slowly. 

For preparing smiill amounts of hydrogen, the ap- 
paratus (Fig. 30) is such that additional acid may be 
added through the thistle-, or safety-tube, as desired. 
This avoids opening the flask and admitting air. The 
gas may be caught like oxygen over water or, being 
lighter than air, may be collected by downward dis- 
placement of the latter (Fig. 31a). Heavy gases are 
collected by upward displacement of air (Fig. 31b). 

With a Kipp’s apparatus (Fig. 3,^) the gas may be 
made on a large scale and its delivery can be regu- 
* 30. lated. When the stream of gas is shut off by the stop- 

cock, the pressure of the gas, as it continues to be generated, 
drives the acid away from the metal and up into the globe above, 
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SO that the action ceases. Yet the action is ready to begin again 
Ibie moment any portion of the stored gas is drJiwn off for use, 

• & 



Fio. 31a* Fig. 31b. 


Contact of Jhe zinc or iron with an inactive m^tal *like plati- 
num or copper, forms an electrical couple anti Hastens the inter- 
action. For the same reason, commercial zinc, 
which contains traces of other metals, gives a 
steady evolution of hydrogen, while extremely 
pure zinc is almost inactive. 

• 

The Proportions by Weight— It may 
be well to remind ourselves that the weights of 
the various materials (given in brackets) are 
obtained by laboratory measurements. It is 
always found that the total weight of the 
product is exactly equal to that of the mate- 
rials used (p. 24). Also, that a given weight 
of the metal, say zinc, will always displace 
and liberate the same weight of hydrogen. 

Also, that the proportions by weight of the 
cdffitituent elements in the compound pro- 
duced are always the same (p. 23). If we 
place a weighed piece of zinc in hydrochloric acid, and wait until 
the zinc has all disappeared, we can then boil away the water 
and unused acid, and weigh the white, solid zinc chloride. We 
find that 65.37 grams of zinc always leave 136.29 grams of zinc 
chloride. The difference, 70.92, is the chlorine, and whatever < 
weights we take, th^ proportion of zinc to chlorine ^n the zinc 
flhloride is always in the ratio 65.37 : 70.92. 
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Zinc (65.37) + Hydrochloric acid — ^ Hydrogen (2.Q16) + Zinc chloride 
(72.936) (13^.29) ✓ 

Hydrogen 2,016 Zinc 65.37 

Ch’})riue 70.02 OLlorino 70.92 


‘ Chemically Equivalent Quantities. — It will be observed that 
65.37 parts of zinc displace 2.016 parts of hydrogen, whether the 
acid usrd is sulphuric acid oi* hydrochloric acid. Tlje proportion 
is, in fact, the same with every acid. Hence 65.37 pa,rts of zinc 
and 2.016 parts of hydrogen are spoken of as chemically equivalent 
quantities. The quantities of* the? displacing and of the disj^laced 
element ..re in all cases referred to as chemically equivalent. 

The term equivalents is applied also to the (juantities liberated 
by decomvosiiion of a compound like the 200.6 parts of mercury 
and the 16 par(!s .of oxygen (p. 23). It is likewise used of the 
proportions combining when chemical union takes place, as in 
tne case of phosphorus 124.16 parts and oxygen 
160 parts (p. 36). The proportions of the elements 
in zinc chloride (see above) are also chemically 
equivalent. 

Chemically eqmv6.1ent quantities (or, simply, equiv- 
alents) of two substances are exjict quantities which 
enter into or result from a chemical reaction. 

The Order of Activity of the Metals. — It will 
greatly aid us in remembering a number of the facts 
already given, as well as many others, if we compare 
carefully with those facts the order in which the 
metals stand in the adjoining list. The most active 
metals are at the top. All above hydrogen displace 
this element from dilute acids (and, with more'’ aiffi- 
culty, from water) ; those below it do not. 

The first displaces the hydrogen from water so 
violently that the gas catches fire, the second dis- 
places it vigorously, the third less vigorously. Mag- 
nesium requires hot water and iron superheated 
steam. Copper and the metals following it do not liberate hydro- 
gen from Ivater. • o 

Again, the upper metals act too -violently on dilute acids, and 


Order of 
Activity. 

Metals 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Calcium 

Magnesiun 

Aluminium 

Manganese 

Zinc 

Chromium 

Iron 

Nickel 

Tin 

Lead 

Hydrogen 

Antimony 

Bismuth 

Copper 

Mercury 

Silver 

Platinum 

Gold 
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zinc is^used to prepare the gas. Copper and the metals following 
iKJo not displace hydrogen from dilute acids. 

Still again, we rcca^ the fact (p. 36) tHat, when we heat 
metals in pure oxygen, the Iasi three do not become oxidized at all.. 
Those greceding silver do combine with pure oxygen — mercury 
with difficulty, and the others more^and more vigorously as we 
as jend the Ifet. On the other, hafid| if we start with the oxides 
of all tho*metals, we find that those at the foot%)f the list, up to * 
and including mercuric oxide lose all their oxygtn wdicn li^eated, 
Icaviifg the metal. 

Other facts of a similar nature 
will be mentioned as we encounter 
them. Meantime, it may be noted 
that the metals found uncornbined in 
nature are those following hydrogen. 

Again, the metals known to liave been 
first* used by the human race were 
gold and silver. In the “bronze age’^ 
nu'ans of liberating copper from its 
ores had been discovered Lead, 'tin, 
and iron came later. The list, read 
from the bottom up, gives, therefore, 
roughly, the historical order in which 
the metals came into use. 

Preparation of Hydrogen by 
Electrolysis. — If we dissolve any 
acid in water, and immerse the wires 
from a battery in the solution, bub- 
bles of tiydrogcn begin to appear on 
the negative plate (the cathode) and 
rise to the surface. All the other 
constituents, whatever they may be, 
are attracted to tlig positive plate 
(the anode) and, therefore, do not 
interfere with the collection of pure , 

hydrogen. An apparatus devised by Hofmann (Fig. 33) enables 
us to secure the hydrogen, which ascends on the right and accu- 
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mulates at the top of the tube, displacing the solution. What 
may be liberated at the positive plate depends upon the <icid 
used. With hydrjschloric acid, it is chl({^rine; with sufphuric acid, 
oxygen comes off and sulphuric acid is regenerated. 

Hydrochloric acid Hydrogen + Cvhlorine 

(in aqueous solution) (at negative plate) (^at positive plate) 

Decomposition of a con'.pduncl by the use of electric energy is 
called electrolysis (Greek, decomposition by electricity). » 

Other Ways of Preparing Hydrogen. — For special pur- 
poses, hydrogen may be made by boiling an aqueous solution 
of sodium hydroxide with aluminium turnings, when sodium 
aluminatc iv formed; also by heating powdered zinc and dry 
sodium hydroj^lde^ the product being sodium zincate. These reac- 
tions will be discussed later, under aluminium and zinc 
respectively. 

Sources of the Hydrogen of Commerce. — Zinc is too expen- 
sive a substance to use in the preparation of hydrogen in large 
quantities for coiiimercial purposes. We realize this when we 
note that 65 parts of zinc will liberate only 2 parts of hydro- 
gen from hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, so that with 1 It), of 
zinc we obtain only one half-ounce of the gas. Different sources 
are used in different localities and countries. 

A limited quantity is obtained as a by-product in the electrol- 
ysis of an aqueous solution of common salt (sodium chloride), 
in connection with the manufacture of caustic soda (sodium 
hydroxide, p. 170). The hydrogen is collected and compressed 
in steel cylinders. 

In some circumstances, the method of passing stcana^ over 
heated iron is used (p. 60). 

The largest amount of commercial hydrogen, however, is made 
by purification of water-gas, which is a mixture of hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide (p. 426). This, and still other processes, 
involve substances and reactions which ^^t have not yet en- 
countered, and will be mentioned at the appropriate points. 

Physical Properties. — Hydrogen fe *a colorless, tasteless, 
odorless gas. One liter weighs only 0.08987 g., while one liter of 
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air weighs 1.293 gt Air is thus 14.5 times heavier, and hydrogen 
be poured upwards (Fig. 34) and is used for filling balloons. 
Hydrogen *was first liquefied 
in visible amounts by Dewar 
(1898)., .Tli^ critical t^sm- 
perature is - 234°. The colpr- 
Icfiig liquid boils at - 252.5° • 
and, , when* allowed to evapo- 
rate rapidly under reduced 
pressiTte, freezes to a colorless 
solid (m.-p. -260°). All 
otlicr gases, except helium, 
solidify easily w]icn led into a 
vessel surrounded by liquid 
hydrogen. * 

Hydrogen is oven less solu- 
ble fn water than is oxygen, 1.8 volumes of the gas dissolving in 
100 volumes of water at 20°. Hydrogen is adsorbed, for the 
most part in a purely mechanical way (sce*p. 139), by many 
metals.^ The maximum <idsorbc(l by palladium under favorable 
conditions is 873 volumes. 



Chemical Properties. — Hydrogen, delivered from a jet, burns 
in air or pure oxygen. A cold vessel held over the almost invis- 
ible blue fiame condenses to droplets of water the steam that is 
produced (Fig. 35). When hydrogen and oxygen are mingled in 
a suitable burner (Fig. 36) , although the flame gives little light. 



Fig. 35. 

it is exceedingly hot.* Platinum melts in it easily and an iron 
wire burns brilliantly. In a closed space it produces a tempera- 
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ture of over 2500°. When the flame is alloWed to play on p 
piece of quicklime, the latter becomes white-hot at the spot where 
the flame meets it. This result is cjilled a calcinm light or lime 
light. 

When hydrogen and oxygen are mi>xid, the chemicfifl action is 
very slow at ordinary temperatures, perceptible amount of 
union occurring in a period op five gears. If the mixturq is scakd 
up and kept at «!f00°, after several days a small part is foupd to 
have combined to form water. At 518°, hours arc required before 
the union is complete. At 700° the combination is almost instan- 
taneous. Hence contact with a body at a bright-red heat is 
required actujilly to explode the mixture. 

Finely'' diviejod platinum, when held in thr' cold mixture, 
hastens the union (otherwise vanishingly slow) in the part of the 
gases in contact with it. The heat of the union raises the tem- 
perature of the platinum and of neighboring portions of the^gas 
and causes explosion of the mass. The platinum is simply a 
contact agent (p. 33) and remains itself unaffected. 

Hydrogen unites directly wij;;h a minority only of the simple 
substances. It combines rapidly with oxygon, chlorine, fkiorinc, 
and lithium, and more slowly with a few others. 

Hydrogen acts also upon some of the compounds of metals 
with oxygen or chlorine. Thus, when an oxide of iron or of 
copper is heated in a tube in a stream of hydrogen, water is 
produced and the metal remains: 

Magnetic oxide of iron (231.52) + Hydrogen (8.064) ^ 

Iron (167.52) + Water (72.064) 

• I 

Oxides of metals above iron in the “order of activity” (p. 64), 
however, are very stable. Hydrogen is unable to remove the 
oxygen from such oxides and leave the metal. 

Reduction. — The removal of oxygen froxa a compound by its 
union with some other substance is called reduction and the 
substance* (in the foregoing instance, hyd^rogen) is called a reduc- 
ing agent. Carbon, in the form of coal orVoke, is the agent of 
this kind most commonly used in chemical industries. The term 
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S anction is appl^d tp some other chemical actions, in which 
gen is not concerned. In all cases, however, reduction is tlie 
opposite of oxidation (p.»41).^ 

f 

Exarciees# — 1. Namejbhree varieties of chemical change (pp. 
11, 19, 59) and .explain tte difference between tliem. . 

♦ 2. \Vhat*do you infer as V) tfiel composition of a sdbstance 
when it is 'named: (a) an oxide, (6) an hydroxifle (p. GO)? 

3. What weight of hydrogen, wouM be obtaintsd by the fiction 
of exceSvS water on (a) 100 g. poiassium, (b) 100 g. ^calcium? 
What weight would be obtained by the action of excess steam on 
(a) 100 g. magnesium, (b) 100 g. iron? 

4. To which ^f the three varieties of chemicaLchangfi does the 
action of hydrogen on magnetic oxide of iron *(p. 68) belong? 



CHAPTER VI 


^ WATER 

This is the post important, as well as the most plentiful;" of 
all compound substances. The human body is saturated w^'th it, 
and water to make up for. evaporation, as well as to ;\id in 
digestioj-, is a most necessary part of our food. The ocean 
covers about three-b^urths of the surface of the earth, and the 
“dry” hyid >;ould be uninhabitable if it were really dry. The 
air always contains more or less water vapor. * 

Measurement of the Composition by Weight. — An arrange- 
ment by which the proportion by weight of hydrogen and oxygen 
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in water can be determined is shown in Fig. 37. The bulb A 
contains cupric oxide, which is heated. Hydrogen from a gen- 
erator or cylinder enters on the left and reduces the oxide, forming 
copper and water: 

Hydrogen + Cupric oxide Water + Copper. 

The wa{.er is carried as vapor by the excess of hydrogen and 
passes into the U-tube B. This tube contains calcium chloride, 
a substance which absorbs water greedily and is used therefore 
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fd 5 ;^^drying gases, flere the water is all caught, wh.ile the hydro- 
gen passes. on. The tubes A and B with ^leir contents are 
weighed just before, ancf again just after, ' ^ 

the experiment. The loss* of weight in A is V./ 


the weight* of the oxygett The gain in 
weight in B is the water. •The difftrence 
between these numbers is tliA hydfogen. 
It is ^ound that the weights of hydrogen 
and o^gen thus ascertained always Stand 
in a ratio close to 1 (Hydrogen) : 7.94 
(Oxygen) or 1.008 : 8, the proportions ac- 
curately determined by Morley. 

• 

Measurement of the Composition by 
Volume. — The proportions by volume in 
which hydrogen and oxygen combine may 
be shown by introducing the two gases into 
a tube, filled with mercury and inverted 
in a cylinder of mercury (Fig. 38). The 
volume^ at atmospheric pressure, are read 
by lowering the tube, after the introduc- 
tion of each gas, until the levels of the 
mercury inside and outside are alike. A 
spark from an induction coil passed be- 
tween the platinum wires inserted at the 
top of the tube causes the union of the 
gases. The water condenses to a slight dew 
and the volume of the single gas which re- 
mainfi is measured. Thus, if 19.5 c.c. of 
oxygen and 20 c.c. of hydrogen are taken, 
the volume of gas remaining is 9.5 c.c. and 
this gas is afterwards found to be oxygen 
(test, p. 37) . The volumes consumed were 
therefore 19.5 -9.5 s* 10 c.c. of oxygen and 
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20 c.c. of hydrogen. The ratio by volume is therefore 2 Hydro- 


gen: 1 Oxygen. If these; exact proportions are used, th« mercury 
fills the tube after the explosion, but is apt to break it by striking 
the top violently. 
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By taking the gases in the exact ratio 1 : and surroundvi'g 
the tube by a widcf one through which steam passes, the conden- 
sation of the resulting steam is p-evented. It is found that, 
^when all the gases are measured atr-the same temperature (here 
about 100'"), a shrinkage of one-third ‘occurs. Thai is to say: 

). vol. Oxygen -f 2 vd^is.rHydrogen — > 2 vols. Steam. 

^ t 

Gay-Lussac*^ Law of Combining Volumes. — When V)ther 
chcmk^al action?, between ^ases are studied in the same \^ay, it 
is found^that, in every case, the volumes of the gases used and 
produced in a chemical change can always be represented by the 
ratio of small , whole numbers. This fact is exceedingly interesting. 
It was fifst disGP.vercd by Gay-Lussac in 1808. There is no such 
simple relation amongst the proportions by weight, which 
usually can expressed only by large numbers (see p. 36) or by 
^ irregular fractions, so that this evidence of the existence of a 
simple 'rule in regard to combining proportions is the first we 
have encountered and is very welcome. The use made of it by 
the chemist will be' developed ip the next chapter. 

Physical Properties of Water. — A deep layer of water has a 
blue or greenish-blue color. At a pressure of 760 mm., water 
exists as a liquid between O'" and 100'". Below 0^ it becomes 
solid, above lOO*" a gas. Of all chemical substances it is the one 
which we use most, so that its physicid properties, discussed 
below, should be studied attentively. Then, too, what is said of 
water is in general true of all other liquids, from which it differs 
only in details. 

The average quantity of heat required to raise one grain, of 
water one degree in temperature, between 0° and 100°, is called 
a calorie, the unit quantity of heat. The specific heat of any 
substance being the quantity of heat required to raise the tem- 
perature of one gram of the substance one degree, the average 
specific heat of water throughout this temperature range is 1. 
The values at 0° and 100° are slightly higher than those in the 
middle of the range, but the variation from unity is never so 
great as 1 per cent. The values for all other common materials arc 
much smaller {e.g., limestone 0.2). Thus the temperature of large 
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ft^asses of water, *such- as lakes and seas, changes more slowly, 
and withim a smaller range, than that of the jocks and soil com- 
posing the land. Tlie feore, constant temperature of the water 
tends to rcgiiiate that of the rir, and hence the climate of an islanc?. 
is less t^artaWe from scas^m to season than is that of a continent. 

The weight ti a cubic •centimetar of water at 4° is-l gram. 
At this temperature water pdssessdt its mcucimum density; not 
only* docs it expand when heated, but it also*cxpands slightly 
whci^ cooled. Thus a kilogram of^\^ater at 0° occupies 11300.13 
C.C., or 0.13 c.c. more than at 4°. The volume of a kilogram of 
water at 100” is 1043.2 c.c. Nearly every substance contracts 
regularly on cooling, and this expansion of wat|^ between 4° 
and O"' is vciy fmusual. * 

Perfectly water is an exceedingly poor conductor of 
electricity. Ordinary tap-water owes its small capacity for con- 
duciing almost entirely to traces of impurities (see p. 80). Many 
substances, however, when dissolved in water, give solutions which 
are extremely good conductors. Sulphuric and hydrochloric acids 
are examples which we have alr^eady encountered (p. 65). This 
is a peint which will be* taken up in detail later. 

Ice. — The raising or lowering of the temperature of a gram of 
water through one degree involves, we have seen above, the addi- 
tion or removal of approximately one calorie of heat. The 
conversion, however, of a gram of water at 0° to a gram of ice 
at 0” requires the removal of 79 calorics. The mere melting of 
a gram of ice causes an absorption of heat to the same amount, 
called the heat of fusion of ice. At 0° a mixture of ice and water 
wilhremain in unchanged proportions indefinitely. Any cause 
Wliich tends permanently to lower or raise the temperature by a 
fraction of a degree, however, will bring about the disappearance 
of the water or of the ice, respectively. This equilibrium tem- 
perature is called the melting- or the freezing-point. 

Water can be edfiled below 0° (supercooled) without beginning 
to freeze, unless it is stirred, or “inoculated” by the addition of a 
piece of ice. Hence, Jht freezing-point is not defined ite the point 
at which ice begins to form, for that point varies, and is always 
below 0*, but as the temperature of a mixture of ice and water. 
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Water expaijds very considerably on solidification, a kilbgra^ 
of ice at occupying 1090.83 c.c., or 90.7 c c. more than an 
equal weight of water at the same ,temil>erature. This is again 
very unusual, since nearly all substances contract on changing 
from the liquid to the solid state, plays a vely 'important 
part, however, in the econotn^^ of na»turc. If 'kc ^ere heavier 
^ than water, it would sink id the bottom as soon as formed, afid 
rivers and lakes Vould soon become entirely frozen. 

Stean]. — At atmospheric pressure, water passes into steam 
(“boils’O rapidly at 100°, but at lower temperatures, and even 
when frozen, ,it does the same thing more slowly. It changes 
into steaib, however, only when the necessary siipply of heat is 
forthcoming. One gram of water at 100°, i^ turning into a 
gram of steam at 100°, takes up 540 calories. This is called its 
heat of vaporization. Steam, in fact, contains much more internal 
energy than an equal weight of water at the same temperature, 
just as water, in turn, contains more energy than ice. At 100° 
steam occupies nearly 1600 timers the volume of an equal weight 
of water. 

Steam is a colorless, invisible gas. The visible cloud of fog, 
seen when steam escapes into cold air, is composed of minute 
drops of water, fonned by condensation, and visible because they 
have surfaces and reflect light. 

The States of Matter: Transition Points. — Most substances 
are known -in three different states of aggregation, a solid (or 
crystalline), a liquid, and a gaseous form. There is no magic 
about the number, three, however. Thus, sulphur has a vapor 
state, two liquid states, and several different crystalline forms. 
There are no fewer than five forms of ice, different in physi- 
cal but identical in chemical properties. 

All transitions from one state to another take place at some 
definite temperature (when the pressure is fix6d). Such tempera- 
tures, when referring to the change from the solid to the liquid, 
and from the liquid to the gaseous state, ♦are called the melting- 
point or freezing-point, and the boiling-point, respectively, or in 
general, are known as transition points. 
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^ Wfien we wislf to transform a substance fropa one state to 
another, we change its conditions (see p. Thus under at- 
mospheric pressure wat'er ifj converted to ice by* reducing the 
temperature below 0°, and to steam by raising it above 
Under *a ^rc^sure of 100» atmospheres, however, water freezes 
at - 1°, aru^boifs only at 630”. With still higher pressures, the 
elTange ia^thc freezing-point ii mucA more marked. Thfts under 
200Cf atmospheres pressure water does not freeze above -20”.' 
If tii 4 ‘ pressure is increased further^ different cryistalline foims of 
ice make their appearance, and the freezing-point rises again 
until under 20,000 atmospheres water is found to freeze at -f 78” ! 

Aqueous T<msion and Vapor Pressure. — Thif trr^sition of 
water from the ^licjuid to the gaseous state tleserves somewhat 
more extended study. 

.The most significant fact about this transi- 
tion is that, ivhcn excess oj the liquid is pres- 
ent, the pressure of the vapor above the liquid 
quickly rca(^hcs a definite maximum value ft>r 
each kjinperature. In ilie absence of excess of 
the water, less than this maximum pressure 
may exist. More than the maximum pressure 
proper to a given temperature, if produced by 
compression, cannot be maintained, however, 
for a part of the vapor condenses to the liquid 
state. The magnitude of this maximum vapor 
pressure, at a given temperature, depends on 
the tendency of the particular liquid to pass 
over into vapor. This maximum vapor pres- 
sure is held, therefore, to represent the vapor 
tension of the liquid, at the given temperature, 
and this is a specific property of the substance. 

The vapor tension may be shown by al- 
lowing a few drdjfc of water to ascend into a 
barometric vacuum (Fig. 39). The tube on 
the left shows the original height of the mer- 
cury in the barometer. The tube on the right 
shows the result of admitting the water. The difference in the 
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height of the two columns gives the value of Qic vapor p^'essur^ 
of the water vapor. With excess of water, the value is that 
of the vapor tcnsi?)n, called, in the cag^e of water, the aqueous 
^tension. „ 

The jacket surrounding the tube on the right eciakle» us, by 
adding ice or warm water, maintain any temperature between » 
0° and' 100°. When ice i^ used*' outside, and a piece of it* is 
' introduced into t^ae vacuum, the vapor it gives off quickly reaches 
a preisure of 4.0 mm. The vapor pressure of the ice takes the 
place of 4.5 mm. of mercury ‘in balancing the atmospheric pres- 
sure, and so the mercury column falls by this amount. Sim- 
ilarly, water at 10° causes a fall of 9.1 mm. and at 20° of 17.4 
mm., so that tlicse represent the mercury -heigkit values of the 
aqueous tension at these temperatures. The (quantity of water 
used makes ^[o difference, so long as a little moix is present than 
* is required to fill the available space witli vapor. With eUier, 
instead' of water, at 10°, the fall is 28.7 mm. 

W^ith water at higher temperatures the fall of the mercury 
column becomes mfich greater. ^At 50° it is 92 mm., at 70° it is 
233.3 mm., at 90° it is 525.5 mm., and at 100° it is 760 mm., or 
one atmosphere. At 121° the aqueous tension is two atmospheres, 
at 180° it is ten atmospheres (see Appendix III) . 

When water at a certain temperature has given the full 
amount of water vapor to the space above it that its aqueous 
tension permits, we say that the space is saturated with vapor. 
That concentration of vapor which constitutes saturation varies 
with the temperature of the water and depends, therefore, solely 
on the power of the water to give off vapor. It has nothing to do 
with the size of the space, and is even independent of other 
gases the space may already contain. Thus, if a little air is 
first placed above the dry mercury (Fig. 39), causing it to fall, 
the additional depression produced by adding water is the same 
as if the air had been absent (Dalton’s law of partial pressures, 
p. 47). 

The Properties of Liquids and the JKinetic-Molecular Hy- 
pothesis. — The fact that even great pressures produce little 
diminution in the volume of a liquid shows that the froe space. 
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§0 prodominant ift gases, is relatively unimportant in liquids. 
This is only natural in view of the smaller volume occupied by 
substances in the liquid' state. Thus we have* seen (p. 74) that 
steam at 100'’ occupies- nearly 1600 times the volume of an* 
e(iual v^oight.of water. Tjd reduce the volume of water to four- 
fifths re(iuires, qot raising, the pressyre to five-fourths as in the 
ca^fC of stoafri, but increasing.it frcin 1 to 10,000 atmf>«pheres. 
Evidently *1-110 molecules arc already very closed packed*. 

This close packing of the molerttilcs causes# cohedon .to be 
muclf more pronounced in Ikiuids than in gases. A small amount 
of liquid, when poured into a vessel, does not fill the 'whole of 
the available space, but forms coherent dftips, the curvature of 
the surface of ^Jhich indicates that tremendous forces 4ire exist- 
ent, pulling the outside molecules towards die interior of the 
liquid. Nevertheless, rnolccailes do escape outwards from a liquid 
surface to form vapor (sch^ pp. 75-76). We must therefore con-* 
clufro that the molecules of a liquid are still in rapid 'motion. 
Similarly, when liquids which are capable of mixing (e.g., alcohol 
and water) are placed in separate layers in the same ^^essel, they 
do mix, slowly, by (lifjndon. Tlfe rate of dispersion of the mole- 
cules, although much impeded by their close packing, has not been 
annihilated. 

A licpiid still possesses, therefore, in a modified degree, many 
of the properties exhibited by a gas. For any particular sub- 
stance, the differences between the behavior of the licpiid and 
the gaseous states grow less and less as the teanperature is raised, 
until at the critical tcvi'peratxire (see p. 54) the two states become 
identical. 

. Molecular Relations of Liquid and Vapor. — When the water 
was introduced above the barometric column, the vapor, or 
gaseous water, could have resulted only from the spontaneous 
motion of the molecules in the liquid. Some of the molecules, 
moving near the sujface, went off into the space above the water 
and became gaseous. To be consistent, we must also conclude 
that the vapor above the water is not composed of the ^ame set of 
molecules one minute as it was during the preceding fhinute. 
Their lyotions must cause many of them to plunge into the 
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liquid, while others emerge and take their {fiaces. Wh^ the 
water is first intro<|uced, there are no molecules of vapor in the 
space at all, sd that emission from the wAtcr predominates. The 
pressure of the vapor increases as tlyi cohccntration of the mole* 
cules of vapor becomes greater, hence •\he mercury ‘coliumn falls 
steadily.. At the same tim» the number of gi«5eous molecules 
plunging into the water perlsecond must increase in proportitn 
to the degree to f;^hich they are crowded in the vapor.* The .rate 
at which molecirtes return t^ the water thus begins at zero, and 
increases ^steadily ; the rate at which molecules leave the water 
maintains a constant value. Hence the rate at which vapor 
molecules ent;jr the water must eventually eqmxl that at which 
other waii*r molecules leave the liquid. At this^ipoint, occasion 
for visible changes ceases and the mercury comes to rest. We 
are bound tcv think, however, of the exchange as still going on, 
* since nothing has occurred to stop it. The condition is not one 
of rest 'but of rapid and equal exchange. Such, described in 
terms of molecules, is the state of affairs which is characteristic 
of a condition of Equilibrium. The condition is dynamic, and 
not static. 


Equilibrium. — This term is used so often in chemistry, and 
is used in so unfamiliar a sense, that the reader 'should consider 
attentively what it implies. Three things are characteristic of a 
state of equilibrium: 

1. There are always two opposing tendencies which, when equi- 
librium is reached, balance each other. In the foregoing instance, 
one of these is the hail of molecules leaving the liquid, which is 
constant throughout the experiment. It represents the vapor J;en- 
sion of the liquid. The other is the hail of returning molecules, 
w’hich, at first, increases steadily as the concentration of the 
vapor becomes greater. This is the vapor pressure of the vapor. 
These have the effect of opposing pressures and, when the latter 
becomes equal to the former, equilibrium •■is established. In 
all the cases of equilibrium which will be encountered, we 
shall symbolize the two opposing tendencies by two arrows, 
thus: 
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'V\^ater .(liquid) Water (vapor). 

2. Altiiough their effects thus neutralize cuch other at equilib- 
rium, both tendencies are still in full operation. In the case in 
point, the opposing hails M molecules are still at work, buf 
neither can effect any visible change in the system. Equilibrium 
is a state, »ot df rest, but* of bal^in^ed activities. 

* 3. ('Pljis is the chief marli of equilibrium.) A slight change 
in the conditions produces, never a great or stiarp change, but 
alwt^s, and instantly, a corresponding small change in the state 
of the system. The change in the conditions accomp’ishes this 
by favoring or disfavoring one of the tv?® opposing tendencies. 
Thus, for example, when the temperature of a liqiu<d is raised, the 
motion of its nfbleculcs is increased, the rate ^tfwhich they leave 
its surface bec'cgncs greater, the vapor tension increases and, 
hence, a greater concentration of vapor can be maintained. The, 
system, therefore, quickly reaches a new state of equilibrium in 
whicli a higher vapor pressure exists. 

In the preceding illustration, the evaporating tendency was 
favored by a rise in temperature. As an example of a change in 
condifions disfavoring one tendency, take the case wliere the 
liquid is placed in an open, shallow vessel. Here the condensing 
tendency is markedly discouraged, for there is little chance of 
return of the emitted molecules. Hence complete evaporation 
finally takes place. Elevation of the temperature hastens the 
process. A draft insures the diffusion of the vapor away from 
the surface of the liquid, and has therefore the same effect. The 
two methods of assisting the displacement of an equilibrium, 
and particularly the second, in which the opposed process is 
weakened and the forward process triumphs solely on this 
account, should be noted carefully. They are applied with sur- 
prising effectiveness in the explanation of chemical phenomena 
(see Chaps. XV and XVIII). 

Water as a Solvent. — The physical property of water most 
frequently made use of in chemical work is its rcmarljj^ble power 
of dissolving many ‘other substances. This subject is so im- 
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portant and extensive that we shall presently devote a, com- 
plete chapter to some of its simpler and more familiar 
aspects. • 

o 

Natural Waters. — The foreiji;n mai-erial in natural waters is 
divided into dissolved matte^ and suspended matter. Rain-water, 
collected after most of the^ili'st Juis been carried Mown, is 
purest natural water. It contains, however, nitrogcvi, oxygen, 
and mirbon dioxide dissolwd from the air. Sea-water holds 
about 3.6 per cent of dissolved material. River and, especially, 
well waters dissolve various substances during their progress 
over or under the Surface of the ground. They often contain 
calcium »ulpliate, calcium bicarbonate, and coinpounds of mag- 
nesium, which act' chemically upon soap (p. 502) , and are then 
described as hard. Sometimes they contain cdmpounds of iron, 
•and sometimes they are effervescent and give off carbon dioxide. 
These are called mineral waters. 

Many river waters contain large amounts of clay and organic 
matter (often due to admixture of sewage) suspended in them. 
It is not the organic matter which is deleterious, but the bacteria 
of putrefaction and disease whicli are present also, and arc usually 
for the most part attached to the parti(dcs of suspended matter. 
Cholera and typhoid fever are often spread by the drinking of 
water into which sewage, infected by other patients suffering 
from these diseases, has been allowed to enter. Clay can be seen, 
and renders the water turbid, but organic matter and bacteria 
may be present in water which looks perfectly clear. 

Purification from Suspended Matter. — The suspended im- 
purities, including the bacteria, may be removed by filtration. 
On a large scale, beds of gravel are employed, but this treatment 
will not remove all bacteria. In many cases small amounts of 
alum, or alum and lime, or ferrous sulphate (copperas) and lime, 
are added. These produce slimy precipitate.^, *which assist in the 
elimination of fine, suspended inorganic and organic matter. 
This is called the coagulation treatment^ (p. 585). The whole 
suspended matter is then allowed to settle, which it does very 
quickly, in large reservoirs. Any remaining organisms may be 
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destroyed by addij^g a little bleaching powder (p. 296), before 
the water is distributed. 

In tlie household, the^ Pasteur filter is the toost compact and 
efficient appliance. Tlie water enters at the top (Fig. 40), and i' 
forced inwards by its own pressure through the pores of a cylin 
der of unglazcd porcelain*. The cylinder must be 
taken out, ami its* exterior c.feaned 4a Jy with a brush, 
to rcmovc^^he mud and organisms which collect on 
its outer surface. If this is not done, the organisms 
multi)i]y and soon the tilter pollutes the water instead 
of purifying it. 

Most organisms can be killed by hoiling^thc un- 
liitered water for 10 or 15 minutes, although a scconj^ 
boiling is needed^in the case of some. 

Purification from Dissolved Matter. — Filtra> 
tion.does not remove dissolved matter, and thendore 
does not soften hard watiT. For this latter purpose, 
washing powders are used in the laundry (see p. 504 ). 

Pure water for chemical pur|ioses is pr(‘p{1r(‘d by 
distillation and, in fact, liquids other than water arc 
usually purified by the same process (Fig. 41). l')is- 
solved solids remain in the flask (or boiler). The 
steam is condensed by cold water circulating in the jacket of the 
condenser. Freshly distilled waiter contains only gases dissolved 
from the air. Such water, how^ever, quickly ilissolves traces of 
glass or porcelain, so that the purest waiter is obtained by using 
quartz or platinum for the condenser tube and receiving vessel. 
Tin is tlie best of the less expensive materials. 
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• Chemical Properties of Water. — Water is so very frequently 
used in chemical experiments in wliich it is a uktc mechanical 
adjunct, that the beginner has difficulty in distinguishing the 
cases in which it has itself taken part in tlie chemical interaction. 
The four kinds of (?ffemical activity which it shows should there’* 
fore receive carefuJ notice: 

1. Water is a relati^fely stable substance. 

2. It ^combines with many oxides, forming bases or acids. 
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3. It combines with many substances, chiefly salts, forming 
hydrates. 

4. It interacts with some substances in a way described as 
hydrolysis. This property will not be discussed until a charac- 
teristic case is encountered. 

Wrter a Stable Comp^uud: Dissociation. — In the case^ of 
a compound, the first chemical property to be given is always, 
whether the substance is rulatively stable or unstable (see p. 43). 



Usually the specification is in terms of the temperature required 
to produce noticeable decomposition. Thus, potassium chlorate 
gives off oxygen at a low red heat. Now, water vapor, when 
heated, is progressively decomposed into hydrogen and oxygen, 
yet at 2000° the maximum decomposition reaches only 1.8 per 
cent, and reunion occurs as the temperature is lowered. The two 
arrows in the equation indicate that the action may proceed in 
either direction — is reyersibla: 
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Wat®r vapor ^ Hydrogen + Oxygen. 

A decomposition which is thus definitely reversible is called 
a dissociation. 

Union of 3¥ater with Qxides, — 1. Sodium oxide unites vio- 
lently with wator to form, sodium hydroxide. The slaking of 
quicklime js a more familiar actioif oj the same kind: 

Calcium oxide (56.07) -+■ Water (18.016) Caltium hydnoxide 
• • (74.086) 

No other products are formed. The clouds ^f condensing steam 
produced in the |econd instance are due to cvaporaiTon of a part 
of the water by the heat produced in the formation of calcium 
hydroxide. The itqueous solutions of these two products have a 
soiq)y feeling, and turn red litmus (a vegetable extract) blue, 
and “possess other properties which, as we shall see later, are 
characteristic of a class of substances called alkalies or bases. 
Very many hydroxides, which arc of the same mature, for example 
ferric hydroxide and tin hydroxide, are formed so slowly by 
direct union of the oxide and water that they are always pre- 
pared in other ways. The oxides which, with water, form bases 
are called basic oxides. 

2. Some oxides, although they unite with water, give acids, 
which arc products of an entirely different character (see p. 61). 
Phosphorus pentoxide (p. 36) and sulphur trioxidc are of this 
class and yield phosphoric acid and sulphuric acid. Such oxides 
are commonly called the anhydrides (Greek, mthout water) of 
their respective acids. They arc called also acidic oxides; 

Phosphorus pentoxide (142.08) -f- Water (54.048) Phosphoric 

acid (196.128). 

Sulphur trioxide (80.06) -f- Water (18.016) Sulphuric 

acid (98.076). 

These two classes final products are so differepj^ that we 
make the distinction the basis for classification of the elements 
present in the original oxides. The elements, like sodium and 
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iron, whose oxides give bases, are called metallic element^; those, 
like phosphorus, whose oxides give acids, are called non-metallic 
elements. The distinguishing words arc'kdected because the divi- 
sion corresponds, in a general way at least, with the separation 
into two sets to which merely physical examination of the 
elementar\^ substances wouM lead (see p. 23). ■ 


Hydrates. Many substances unite with water to give 
compounds calfcd hydrates.' Thus if we take zinc sulphate |p. 62) 
and dissolve it in water and allow the excess of the latter to 
evaporate, the solid appears in long transparent crystals. When 
these are dried with blotting paper and heated in a test-tube, 
they giVe off a jarge amount of sUaim. The hy Irate of zinc sul- 
phate decomposes and leaves anhydrous zinc sulphate. The lat- 
ter, when ohce more moisb'iied, changes back into the hydrate. 


Zinc sulphate -|- Water ^Hydrate of Zinc sulphate. 


Many common chemicals are in fact such hydrates. Thus com- 
mon blue-stone, used in gravity battcriCjs, is a hydrate of cupric 
sulphate. When heated, it loses water and leaves the colorless, 
anhydrous cupric sulphate. These are cases of simple combina- 
tion and dec(3mposition. 

That hydrates arc regular chemical compounds (although of 
a more complex nature than any we have discussed in earlier 
chapters, being formed by the combination 
of compound substances, not of dements) 
is shown l>y the following two facts: (1) 
They contain definite proportions by weight 
of their constituent compounds. Thus blue- 
stone, when heated to give anhydrous cupric 
sulphate, always loses 36.1 per cent by 
weight of water, no more and no less. (2) 
A hydrate has physicifi" properties entirely 
different from those of the water (or ice) 
and the ether substance used in preparing it. Thus anhydrous 
cupric sulphate is a white substance, crystallizing in shining, 
colorless, needle-like prisms. Blue-stone, as its name implies, is 
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blue in* color, and form3 larger but much less symmetrical crys- 
tals (Fig. 42). 

Efflorescence, — Some- hydrates are so unstable that the ^ 
water ivssfis jaff, even at j'oom temperature, when the hydrate 
is left in an open.vcsscl. T^us erystajs of washing soda (hydrate 
of t'^odiiim cjfrbonatc) crumble^ to* powder (effloresce) when not 
kept in a 'dosed vessel: 

Sorltum carbonate + Water ^ Hy/Jrate of sodium carbonate. 

If a crystal of a hydrate like this is placed in the barometric 
vacuum (Fig. 39, p. 75) a considerable vapor pres^re of water 
is indicated, so i^iat the tendency of the hydrate to dct'ompose, 
when this vapor i^ allowed to escape, is easily^iinderstood. The 
pressure of water vapor in cciuilibrium with such hyjjrates, when 
partyilly dehydrated at ordinary Uanperatures, is found to be 
greater than the average pressure of water vapor in thc'atmo- 
sphen^. 

On the other hand, when anhydrous cuprif; sulphate and zinc 
sulphak^, obtainable frefm the hydrates by heating only, arc 
spread out in the air, tlu'V return slowly to tlie hydrated con- 
dition. They combine with tlie moisture in the tiir. The vapoi 
pressure of water in the air is greater than the pressure of watei 
vapor in ec|uilibrium with these hydrates and their anhydrous 
products at ordinary temperatures, ('alcium chloride absorbt 
water vapor (p. 71) because of its tendency to form a hydrate. 

Reversible Chemical Actions. ~~ The contrary edect upon ai 
unstable hydrate of leaving the bottle open or closed, nderrec 
to* above, deserves a moment’s notice. When understood, v 
explains many things in chemistry. The hydration and dehy- 
dration arc opposite directions of the same chemical change, anc 
the condensed statements of the actions were written with tin 
double arrow to indicate this (p. 82). Wdien the bottle is closed 
the water vapor is unable to escape and recombines with th< 
anhydrous particles as fast as other particles of the hydrate do 
compose. A reversible action therefore cannot complete itself, i 
the products of the action are kept together and not allowed ti 
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separate. On the other hand, a reversible action will go to coni' 
‘ pletion, if one of the products escapes, as the water vapor does 
when the bottle is left open. This idea enables us to answer 
several interesting questions. 

For example, why does steam decompose to the e'xtent of 1.8 
per cent at 2000°, but nob any further? All its parts are alike 
and are therefore equally capable of decomposing. The answer 
is, because nei'ilier the oxygen nor the hydrogen is removed, or 
can‘casily be removed, from the steam, and so the completion of 
the decomposition is prevented by continual recombination of 
these gases. 

When a.-reversible action has come to a standstill, we say that 
equilibrium has been reached. This means that two opposing 
tendencies arc neutralizing one anotlier’s effects. 

When will reversible actions go to completion? The products 
must be of such a nature that they separate easily. In practice 
this happens when one is a gas or vapor, like the water vapor 
coming from a hydrate, white the other is not. The settling of 
one product as a precipitate, while the other stays in solution, is, 
as we shall see (pp. 163-164), another common way in which the 
separation occurs. 

When iron and water are heated in a closed vessel, the hydro- 
gen and oxide of iron which arc produced (p. 60) react with one 
another to give back water and iron: 

Iron + Steam ?=> Hydrogen + Magnetic oxide of iron. 

In a closed vessel we could never use this method for preparing 
any quantity of hydrogen. To prepare hydrogen by this action 
we must leave the tube open, and let the steam sweep the hydro- 
gen out. This separates it effectually from the oxide of iron, 
and prevents the reversal of the action. 

Devices depending on mechanical principles like this are con- 
tinually used in chemistry for securing easy-^ methods of prepar- 
ing substances. 

The iseader can now answer for himgelf the question why we 
are able to prepare oxygen by heating ndercuric oxide (p. 19), 
in spite of the fact that the action is reversible (p. 29) * 
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. ExeTcises. — 1. •!£ 50 c.c. of hydrogen and 37 c.c. of oxygen 
are exploded in a closed tube, which gas remains and what volume' 
of it is left? • ^ ^ • 

2. Why Jo not bubbles of ^team ordinarily form in water and 
rise throiigh iUat temperatures below 100°? 

3. How many* calories of heat woyld be required to change 5 
grjvns of ice at 0° into steam at 100°<P 

4. How ‘could one find out how much solid aaatter was dis- 
solved in a sample of water? « 

5. t)efine: filtration, distillation, 'efflorescence, chemical equi- 
librium. 

6. Name some familiar transitions (p. 74^ from one physical 
state to another., 

7. What evidence is there in the common behavior of ether 
and chloroform to* show that these liquids have high vapor ten- 
sions? 

8* What do you infer from the fact that alum and washing 
soda lose their water of hydration when left in open vessels, while 
gypsum does not? • 

9. \yhich fact shows most contilusively that hydrates are true 
chemical compounds? 

10. Should you expect to find any difference, in respect to 
chemical activity, between the three forms of water? Have we 
had any experimental confirmation, or the reverse, of this con- 
clusion (p. 60) ? 



CHAPTER VII 

MOLECULAR WEIGHTS AND COMBINING WEIGHTS 

As wc havo tx^cn (p. 72), when the volumes occupied by sub- 
stances in the I gaseous condition, rather than the weights, are 
taken as the basis of nieasurement, the combining proportiolfis are 
simple and are expressible by sjnall whale numbers (Gay-Lussac’s 
law). This shows that there must be some relationship, con- 
nected with chemical combinatian, between ^the amounts of 
different substances contiiined as gases in equal volumes. It 
suggests that we might do well to take such amounts (weights 
' of equal volumes) as the standard or unit quantities for chemical 
purposes. Now this is precisely what the chemist has found ‘it in 
practice most convenient to do, and the present chapter deals 
with the units of material based upon comparing equal volumes. 

Illustrations of Gay-Lussac’s Law. — -Let us first ‘famil- 
iarize ourselves with the volume-measuring point of view in 
chemical actions. The following are a few observed facts, be- 
ginning with the union of hydrogen and oxygen already discussed 
(P- 71): 

(1) Hydrogen (2 vols.) + Oxygen (1 vol.) ^ Steam (2 vols.). 

(2) Hydrogen (1 vol.) -j- (1 vol.) Hydrogen 

chloride (2 vols.). 

(3) Chlorine monoxide (2 vols.) Chlorine (2 vols.) 4" Oxy- 

gen (1 vol.). 

(4) Mercuric oxide (not volatile) — > Mercury (2 vols.) -f- 

Oxygen (1 vol.). 

(5) Phosphorus (I vol.) + Oxygen (5 vols.) Phosphorus 

pentoxide (1 vol.). 

(6) Zinc (at 1000% 2 vols.) + Sulphur (at 1000% 1 vol.) -> 

eZinc sulphide (not volatile). ^ 

It will be noted that in some cases, like (2)’ there is no change in 
the total volume. In others there is a shrinkage, as in*(l) and 
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(h). In still others, like (3), where chlorine monoxide decom- 
poses, there is an increase, in volume. In (5), in-order that all the 
niatcrijds may be gaseous, th(f whole experiment must be done at 
a very hi^h temperature (arid at some suitable pressure). In 
(4) the mercuric oxide itself does not become gaseous, but de- 
co^iposes, so«thal its own relative^ vpilume cannot be given. In 
(6) tlie zhK’: and sulphur can \:)e combined as vapors at 1000°. 
The product (zinc sulphide) will not remain gaseous at any tem- 
perature at which its volume coukL l3c measureef, howevi;r,' and 
so its \’oluinc is not recorded. » 

It must be kept constantly in mind tludi the law applies to 
volumes in the state of gas or vapor only. There is rule about 
the proportions by volume required for the chenaical combination 
of licpiids and solids. 

One can read these illustrations in different ways. For ex- 
amph^: (1) A given volume of steam is formed by union^of the 
same volume of hydrogen with half as great a volume of oxygen. 
(4) Mercuric oxide, when decomposed by heating, gives two 
volumes of mercury vapor and one volume of oxygen in every 
tliree volumes of the escaping gases. (5) One volume of phos^ 
I)liorus vapor, togetluT with an equivalent qiuintity of oxygen, 
will give one volume of the vapor of phosphorus pentoxide, all 
being measured at the same temperature. In fact, whenever two 
vaporizable substances are amongst the factors and products of a 
clieiiiical change, their volumes thus are cither equal, or are to 
one another in the ratio of whole numbers. 

Avogadro's Hypothesis. — We have seen (p. 51) that the 
physical behavior of matter, and particularly of gases, may be 
explained by the conception that matter is composed of molecules. 
Now Gay-Lussac’s law is a chemical, and not merely a physical 
fact, yet the molecular hypothesis can explain it also. ^ 

Since matter i^ composed of molecules, a chemical action 
between two kinds of matter must consist really in an interaction 
of the molecules of each kind. Molecules of the two kinds must 
meet and they may - then cither combine to form a Compound 
molecule^ or they may exchange material in some fashion. Since 
equal volumes are often the exact quantities required for the 
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action, it appears most likely that in equal volumes of different 
gases (at the sary»e temperature and pressure) the numbers of 
molecules present are equal. Thi? addition to the molecular 
' hypothesis was first suggested by an Italian physicist, Avogadro 
(1811) . When two gases interact in equal volumes (likfe hydrogen 
and chlorine), one molecula of each is all that us required for a 
small sample of the changd in question. Since two \;olumcs<' of 
hydrogen are rccjliired to unite with one volume of oxygen (p. 71), 
cleariy the inttraction involves two molecules of hydrogpn for 
every oije of oxygen. Since two volumes of steam are produced, 
evidently the two molecules of hydrogen and one of oxygen yield 
two moleculi;s of w'ater. 

This \iypoth^sis of Avogadro helps us to a clearer notion of 
how these chemical changes take place. The idea that all gases 
contain equ?l numbers of molecules in equal volumes also ex- 
plains why aU gases behave alike when subjected to equal pres- 
sures, or to equal changes in temperature (Boyle’s and Charles’ 
laws, p. 46). No facts which conflict with this hypothesis are 
known, and all the known facts confirm it. Hence, Avogadro’s 
hypothesis has been accepted by chemists, and since 1^58 has 
been the keystone of chemical theory. 

The Standard or Unit Volume. — The volumes in the fore- 
going paragraphs are simply relative, and the statements arc true 

of gaseous volumes of any actual 
dimensions (large or small), 
provided only they bear the 
proper relationship, such as 2 : 1, 
1 : 1, or 1 : 5, in each case. An 
actual value has been chosen, 
however, for the volume which is 
the standard or unit in chem- 
istry, This is the volume occu- 
pied by 32 ••grams of oxygen, 
which is 22.4 liters at 0° and 
760 mm. S’his volume is equal to that of# a cube about 11 inches 
in height (Fig. 43). At other temperatures and pressures this 
volume, in order to contain the same amount of material, alters 
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•its value, in accorchince with the laws of Boyle and Charles 
(p. 46). The reason for selecting this particular volume will be 
readily seep, so soon as we shall have presented and discussed in 
detail the actual weights of various materials which fill it. 

Conseqi^ncts of Avogadrc's Hypothesis — Molecular 
Weights.^-- E(iual volumes oT the \samc gas (at tlie same tem- 
perature and pressure) have equal weights. Biit equal volumes 
of (§jjcrc/nt gases have different weights. Th'G differences are 
often very great. Thus, bulk for bulk, oxygen is sixteep times as 
heavy as hydrogen, and mercury vapor one hundred times as 
heavy. Now, if ('(jual volumes of different gases, contain equal 
numbers of rnoEcules, these differen(‘es must be, due to^the differ- 
ing weights of tjie several kinds of molecules. Thus, measuring 
the weights of equal volumes of different gases wijl give us the 
relative weights of their molecules. For example, since 22.41. of 
oxygen weigh 32 g., while the same volume of hydrogen weighs 
2.016 g. and of water vapor 18.016 g., and these are the wanghts 
of ecpial numbers of moli'cnlcj^, the indi\ddual molecules must 
differ* in weight in the 'ratio 32 : 2.016 : 18.016. These are the 
relative weights of the three kinds of molecules. In chemistry the 
weights in grams of 22.4 1. (at 0° and 760 mm.) of various gases 
are called the molecular weights of those gases. The unit volume, 
22.41., is called the gram-molecular volume (G.M.V.). 

The number of molecules actually contained in the G.M.V. 
has been determined by several indepemdent methods, the agree- 
ment of the results obtained furnishing very strong support for 
the validity of the molecular hypothesis. The value at present 
accepted as most accurate is that of Millikan, 6.06 X 10-'’*. It 
is of importance that the student should obtain some idea of the 
significance of this stupendous number, in order to appreciate 
more clearly the detailed discussion of the properties of gases in 
an earlier chapter (pp. 51-56). Imagine a G.M.V. of a gas at 0° 
^nd 760 mm. to divided equally among the inhabitants of the 

* Thi.s is the method used in physic.s and chemistry to express numbers 
so large as to be cumbrpui’ and incomprehensible if written in the ordinary 
way. It means that the unit is to be followed by the number of zeros 
inrlicated by the exponent. In this case, the quantity written out at length 
would b^ 606.000.000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000. 
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United States (say 110,000,000). Each, person would receiv/e 
about onc-fifth o^, a cubic millimeter as his share. Imagine, 
further, that the market price of a .million molecules of this gas 
'was one cent. Few of the recipients would think it worth while 
to cash in their microscopic, sample ;.i those doing, soj however, 
would benefit to the extent over SOanillion do,hars! 

A chmmon question is: I Ho not molecules of different sub- 
stances diffiT iif'size, and will not the numbers required to fill 
the tliMreforc be ^different? The answer is that the 

molecul(|s arc all so small compared with the spaces beiween 
them (at 760 mm.) that the distances from surface to surface 
are practicajjy the *ame as from center to center. A G.M.V. 
of oxygefi, when Jiquefied, gives less than 32 c.c. ^if liquid oxygen, 
or less than ^700 6 t the volume as gas. It is only when gases arc 
so severely gomin'essed that the nearness of the molecules to one 
another approaches that found in the liquid condition that the 
effects 'of the bulk of the molecules become conspicuous, and a 
difference in the behavior of different gases is noticeable. But in 
the work discussed 'in this chapter, pressures over one atmosphere 
are intentionally avoided. 

Molecular Weight, Measurement of. — The molecular 
weight is memured by weighing any convenient volume of the gas 
(say 200 c.c.), and calculating by proportion the weight of 22.4 1. 
If the gas or vapor was not measured at 0'^ and 760 mm., tlie 
measured volume must be reduced by rule to standard conditions 
before the weight of 22.4 1. is calculated.* 

For example, 190 c.c. of a gas at O'^ and 760 mm. weigh 1.23 g. 
If X be the weight of 22.4 liters (— 22,400 c.c.) , 

190 : 1.23 :: 22,400 :x(r=: 145 g.). 

Again, 210 c.c. of a vapor at 100° and 743 mm. weigh 1.12 g. 
This volume at 0 ° and 760 mm. would become: 

♦In practice, owing to the fact that Boyle's and Charles’ laws do not 
describe the behavior of any known g:ia exactly (tlntf- apply only to a “per- 
fect” gas), certain additional, small corrections have to be applied when 
very precise values arc required (see p. 55). It may be noted that, in 
order to nfhk’e tlie fundamental significance id the numerical data pre- 
sented in this chapter immediately intelligible id the beginner, all of the 
gases here considered have been assumed to be “perfect.” The actual ex- 
perimental values differ only very slightly from those given, t 
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o'inv 273 ^, 743 
and 

150.3 : 1.12 : : 22,400 : x (:=^ 167 g.). 

The* V^eights Filling the Unit Volume, 22.4 Liters. — The 

following table contains a few saipfne substances, and gives the 
weight (it^ grams) of each wiiich, in the gaseous condition, at 
0" and 760 mm., occupies the cube — 22.4 liters. In the cases of 
com|7ciind substances, like water, w.e have given also the weights 
of the constituent elements which together make up ^hc total 
weight of the compound filling the unit volume: 


Weights :)F Gas1':25 in 22.4 Liteus (.\t O'* and 760 

.4 


Suluslanco 

Total wt. 

Wt. oxygon 

Wt. hydroKCU 

Wt. chlorine 

Oxy^^on 

32 

32 



Wat nr 

18.016 

16 

2.016 

1 

Ilv(h'()jz;('n 

2.016 


2.016 


llydrognn chloride . . . 

36.468 


1.008 

35.16 

Ciiloriiic 

70.02 



70.92 

(dilorinc loonoxide .. 

t 

86.02 

'• 16 


70.02 


The first column (“Total wt.”) gives the number of grams of 
each substance occujiying, as a gas, 22.4 liters at 0" and 760 mm. 
d'his, as we have explained above, is the molecular weight of that 
substance. In the case of water, which is a luiuid at room tem- 
peratures and pressures, a known volume of is weighed. 

The volume is reduced by rule to 0'^ and 760 mm., and the weight 
of 22.4 liters is calculated from the reduced volume and the 
measured weight. 

Unit or Standard Weights of the Elements. — Let us now 

examine the weights of the constituent elements making up a 
cubeful of each substance, as shown in the last three columns of 
the above table. We must first be sure we understand what these 
numbers are. They are combining proportions, such as we have 
given on previous occasions (e.g., pp. 19, 23, 36). They are equiv- 
alents (p. 64). We* can use them in our condensed form for 
representing chemical changes: 
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Oxygen (16) ‘4- Hydrogen (2.016) Wateri( 18.016). 
Hydrogen (1.008) + Chlorine (35.46) — > Hydrogen chloride 

(36.468). 

^ We observe at once that the weigjiits in the oxygen column, or 
the chlorine column, for example, arc not identical.* There was 
no reason to expect that thejt would be alike, since different sub- 
stances differ in composition. ^ I?ut we do observe that th^ weight's 
of any one element are all exact multiples of the smallest number 
in its ^olumyij eiisher by unity or some other tvhole number. Tims, 
for hydrogen, the weights are: 2.016, 2.016 and 1.008. The* unit 
weight of water contains exactly the same weight of hydrogen as 
does the unit^eight di‘ hydrogen itself, and exactly twice as much 
as docs tlte unit jvcight of hydrogen chloride. Srmilar relatione 
hold in the oxygen *an(l chlorine columns. This is a very surpris- 
ing, natural f;\ct, and, better still, one for which we instantly per- 
ceive a use. This fact greatly simplifies our task of finding s^me 
way of" expressing the compositions of substances in a simple 
manner. The fact does not apply to a few compounds only. If 
our table had include all the hundreds of compounds of chlorine 
(for example) which arc capable of beiir^ converted into I'apor, 
we should have found, indeed, m.any multiples of 35.46 larger 
than the two units (70.92) in chlorine monoxide, but no number 
smaller than 35.46 and none which was not a multiple of 35.46 
by a whole number. Clearly we .shall find it convenient to ac- 
cept 35.46 as the unit or standard weight of chlorine for ex- 
pressing the compositions of its chemical compounds. Its use will 
enable us to state the exact composition of any given compound 
by simply giving the whole number (1, 2, 3, etc.) by which the 
basal weight 35.46 is to be multiplied in the given case. 

Similarly, we take 1.008 as the unit weight of hydrogen and 16 
as the unit weight of oxygen. By including volatile compounds of 
other elements in our investigation, we can similarly pick out the 
most convenient unit for each clement. 

•A 

The Law of Combining Weights, — The general fact which 
we have developed in the preceding section is known as the law 
of combining weights: All the proportions in which the elements 
combine with one another may be represented by a set of ^nmbers 
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(one for each eleirent) or by multiples of these numbers by whole 
numbers. 

Tlie following table p»*esents the results obtained from a larger 
number of substances. It shtiuld be carefully studied. 


Oombiiiitig Weights of Constituent Elements. 


f 

SJ<:stance 

Molec- 

ular 

Weight 

Hydrogen 

a 

U 

o 

Oxygen 

Phosphorus 

Carbon 

o 

a 

Hydrogen chloride 

Chlorine dioxide 

36.468 

67.46 

1.008 

35.46 

35.46 





Phosphorus trichloride . . 

137.42 


106.38 

31 .Oi 



PliosphonivS oxychloride . 

163.42 


106.38 

16 

31.04 

• *0 • • 


Phosphorus pentox'ide . . . 

284.16 



100 ^ 

'24.16 



IMiosphine 

34.064 

3.024 



31.04 



Water 

18.016 

2.016 


16 




Methane 

16.037 

4.032 




12.005 


Acetylene 

26.026 

2.016 




24.010 


Eth>uene 

28.042 

4.032 




24.010 


Foriuiddohyde 

30.021 

2.016 


16 


12.005 


Acetic acid 

60.042 

4.032 


32 


21.010 


Mercurous cldoridc 

236.06 


36.46 

... 1'. 



200.6 

Mercuric chloride 

271.62 

. . .'J. . 

70.92 




200.6 


The Case of Non-volatile Compounds. — The same elements 
enter also into many compounds which are not volatile. But the 
unit weights of such elements, determined by tlie use of volatile 
compounds, arc found (by using multiples, when necessary) to 
express the composition of the involatile compounds also. 

For example, the unit weight for oxygen (16) and that for 
mercury (200.6), both formed by studying volatile compounds, 
are found correctly to express the composition of mercuric oxide 
(p. 23), which is not volatile. 

In the cases of some elements no easily vaporizable compound 
is known, and the unit weight cannot be determined by the pres- 
ent method. In such instances, an entirely different way of ob- 
taining the value of^the unit weight is employed (see p. 104). 

Law of Multiple Proportions. — We have already met with 
several instances in whSch two elements combine in more than 
one proportion by weight, and form therefore more than one com- 
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pound. Thus two oxides of iron (p. 36) an^ two oxides of sul- 
phur have been mentioned, and several compounds of carbbn 
and hydrogen ar^ included in the table on p. 95. This general 
fact was discovered before the law of combining wciglits (p. 94) 
had been formulated, and constitutes, when quantitatively ana- 
lyzed, a particular case of this law. ft was discovered by Dalton 
(1804)^ and was embodied Jb^; him in a statement •known as the 
law of multiple proportions, which ran somewhat •as follows: 
If two elements unite in more than one proportion, forming two or 
more compounds, the quantities of one of the elements, which in the 
different compounds are united with identical amounts of the other, 
stand to one another in the ratio of integral numbers, which are 
usually ^ms(K. 

The two chK'^'ides of mercury in the table in p. 95 illustrate 
the law. Mercurous chloride contains mercury 200.6 and chlorine 
35.46, and •mercuric chloride mercury 200.G and chlorine 70.92. 
Thus, the quantities of chlorine united with identical amounts of 
mercury (namely, 200.6 parts) stand in the ratio 35.46 : 70.92, 
or 1 : 2. , 

Exercises. — 1. State the change which takes place in the 
total volume of the gases or vapors in each of the six actions 
mentioned, p. 88. 

2. If 1 liter of nitrogen at 0^ and 760 mm. weighs 1.251 g.; 
what is the molecular weight? 

3. Calculate the molecular weight of a gas, 200 c.c. of whicli 
at 0° and 760 mm. weigh 2.1 g. 

4. Find the molecular weight of a gas, of which 250 c.c. at 18^ 
and 752 mm. weigh 2.5 g. (p. 92). 

5. The weight of 1 c.c. of sulphur dioxide is 0.00286 g. at 0' 
and 760 mm. What is its molecular weight? 

6. The density of a gas, air =: 1, is 2.3. What is its molccula: 
weight? 

7. By the use of combining weights, show how the two oxidei 
of iron (pp. 13, 36) illustrate the law of mtfltiple proportions. 

8. Show, in a similar way, how the two oxides of sulphu 
(pp. 36, ^3) illustrate the same law. 



CHAPTER VIII 


j{t6mIc weights and the atomic theory 

• • • 

• Many different values for eiiehVliment would satisfy the law 
of eoinbirung weights as stated on p. 94 ah^vc. Wc could 
arbitrarily assign any number wc pleased to oxygen (or t(f any 
other element, for that matter), and "call it the combining^ weight, 
provided we changed the quantities of other elements uniting with 
our standard element correspondingly. Tht^ partiyilar values 
chosen as units ii chemistry, however, fulfil an addition^,! condi- 
tion which fixes the value in each case, absoluftdy. We always 
employ for our combining weights (as in the tablt^ on pp. 93 
and 95) those weights of the elements which are found in the 
molecular weights of their various compounds. 

Atomic Weights. — The combining weiglfts adopted by the 
chemist^ are consequently .all basefl upon the grain-molecular vol- 
ume (p. 901; wc have for each clement a definite number, or a 
multiple of this by a whole number, wlii(4i expresses the weighs 
in grams of that clement found in 22.4 liters (at 0" and 7G0 mm.) 
of the vapor of its volatile comj)ounds. The smallest weight ol 
an element found in 22.4 liters (at 0^ and 760 mm.) of the vapor of 
any volatile compound of that element is called its atomic weight. 
The amounts of the element in 22.4 liters of other compounds 
are all either the same amount or multiples thereof by a whole 
number. 

. Since wc employed a given weight of oxygen as our standard 
in fixing the gram-molecular volume (p. 90), and since the small- 
est weight of oxygen found in the gram-molecular volume of the 
vapor of any volatile compound of oxygen under standard con- 
ditions is 16 grams 94), it will be seen that the atomic weights 
of all elements are based upon the standard : oxygen = 16. 

From the data prcscytcd in the tables on pp. 93 ayd 95, the 
following atomic weights may also be deduced: 

97 
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Hydrogen 1.008 Phosphorus 31.04 Mercury 200.6 

Chlorine ‘ 35.46 Carbon 12.005 
n 

A complete list of the atomic weights lor all the known elements 
is given in a table inside the rear cover of this book. These 
numbers will hereafter be in constant use. • - 

The Significance of Atomic Weights. The Atomic Theory. 

— To explain the law of combining weights it was again found 
necf'ssary to use the third kind of explanation (p. 26), namely 
the making of an hypothesis. The details of how two sulifetances 
combific cannot be seen, so chemists had to imagine some details 
which would acccjnt for the possession of jin individual unit 
weight by each element. If oxygen is ultimately composed of 
exceedingly mi),ute indivisible particles^ which are all alike in 
weighty and all other elements are of the samct'nature, except that 
the weight of the ultimate particle of each kind of element is 
different, we have the basis of an explanation. We have to sup- 
pose, further, that, when elements combine, the particles adhere in 
pairs or groups, cs wholes, and are never broken. In this way 
the ultimate particle of each variety .of elementary matter will 
have a definite, unchangeable weight, which will be one of its 
fixed properties. If the relative weights of the ultimate particles 
of hydrogen, chlorine, oxygen, phosphorus, (carbon and mercury 
are in the proportion of the smallest combining numbers in the 
table on p. 95, namely: 1.008 : 35.46 : 16 : 31.04 : 12.005 : 200.6, 
the whole situation becomes clear. Chemical union in every case 
must consi.st, in detail, in the union of the particles of the con- 
stituent elements to form the particles of the compound. 

For each particle of hydrogen chloride, one particle each of 
hydrogen and chlorine is required. For each particle of water, 
where the proportion of oxygen to hydrogen is 16 : 2.016, evi- 
dently one particle of oxygen and two particles of hydrogen are 
necessary. Varying, intermediate proportions are impossible, 
because the particles of the elements are permanent, are never 
broken, and combine as wholes, and in a uniform way through 
the mass. The only possible variation would be to take different 
relative numbers of the particles — for example, two of oxygen 
to two of hydrogen (2X16:2X 1-008). But th^s product 
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wguld have a diffcft'nt qomposition from water, and would not 
be water. This compound, with the double projyrtion of oxygen, 
is indeed known (it is hydrogen peroxide), and is the only other 
known compound of these two flemcnts. 

This ihoorjk fully explaijis why the combining proportions of 
each element, in ilifferent cempounds^ can always be expressed 
by Cl fixed^unit number (whii^i R'fS’cscnts the weight ©f the 
ultimate particle of that clement), multiplied, \T4ien necessary, 
by a wliole number (representing th® number ci particle* of 
tlie elnnent required to form a paHicle of the compound in 
:juestion). * 

This explanation was first offered by DaltT)n, a schoolmaster 
3f Manchester, in J802. Borrowing an idea from the speculations 
Df the Grc'ek philosophers, he called the idtimatc^par tides of ele- 
mnts atoms (Greclc, not evt, or not divided). With their as- 
sistance he developed the atomic theory as outlined al)ovc. For 
ong it remained an hypothesis, or sort of guess. Recently, ^low- 
iver, we have obtained inde|)endent proof that atoms are real 
'see pp. 720-730), and w'e even know something of the inside 
itructur(; of atoms. • * 

Distinction between Atoms and Molecules. — At this point it 
s profitable to attempt to remove any confusion which the 
tudent may have in his mind with respect to the two concep- 
ions of atoms and of molceules, as applied to elementary sub- 
tances such as oxygen. In the kinetic-molecular liypothesis we 
lefined the molecules of a gas as exceedingly small particles, all 
ilike in mass, separated from one another and in rapid motion, 
n the atomic theory, atoms are defined as the ultimate particles 
>f an element, also all alike in mass, by the co-ordination of 
diich with the ultimate particles of other elements compounds 
if definite composition arc produced. 

That the atom and the molecule arc not identical in the case 
if gaseous oxygen w441 be evident from the fact that, in the de- 
elopment of molecular weights, wo employed oxygen = 32 as 
ur standard, while for ^he atomic weight of oxygen *ve have 
rrived at the value 16! In other words, while 22.4 liters of oxy- 
:en at 0®*and 760 mm. weigh 32 grams, volatile compounds of 
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oxygen (such, as phosphorus oxychloride and water) are known, 
which contain a^‘, gases only 16 grains of oxygen in 22.4 liters 
(reduced to 0° and 760 mm.). 'Nfiw equal volumes of all gases 
under the same conditions contaip equal numbers of molecules 
(Avogadro’s Law) . Hence we are fo:’ced to the coTiGlucion that 
the weight of oxygen in r. molecule of oxygen must be twice 
the wtnght -of oxygen in a molecule of vaporized phospherus 
oxychloride or water. But the molecules of these compounds 
must contain least one atom of oxygen, since atoms arc in- 
divisible. Consequently the molecule of ox>"gen in the gaseous 
state must contain at least two atoms of oxygen. We have no 
reason for .believing that it contains more than two, since wc 
know of no volatile compounds which contain kss than 16 grams 
of oxygen in their gram-molecular volume. The molecule of 
oxygen is tliercfore regarded as diatomic, or as consisting of two 
atoms in intimate conjunction. 

Tins example, to which we shall return later (see p. 120), will 
be sufTicient for the present to indicate the essential point of dis- 
tinction between atoms and molecules. Tlie atoms arc the 
ultimate 'particles of an element, but the element in its fr,f^e state 
docs not necessarily exist in its ultimate state of subdivision. Tn 
some cases we shall find that it does, but in most of the common 
gaseous elements (such as hydrogen, oxygen and chlorine), the 
atoms arc held together in pairs to form molecules. With some 
elements in the gaseous state, the molecules arc even more com- 
plex units. In the definition of a molecule, although wc recognize 
that it is an exceedingly small particle, wc do not pay any 
attention at all to the question of further divisibility. The 
molecule is a unit which is now based directly upon experimental 
data — in a perfect gas at 0° and 760 mm., 6.06 X 10^® molecules 
occupy 22.4 liters (see p. 91). Whether each of these 6.06 X 10'^'* 
discrete particles existent in the gram-molecular weight of a gas 
is further divisible or not is of no immediate significance. Each 
molecule may contain only one atom, or it ma'y consist of a group 
of atoms. That is something which will depend upon the par- 
ticular substance under examination, but the behavior of the gas. 
so far as laws founded on molecular relationships are concerned, 
will be exactly the same in all cases. 
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• When we come*to compounds, of course, the distinction be- 
tween atoms and molecules is much more evide;|t. 

The molecule is here Aecesprily a complex unit,' built up by 
the association of the atoms »of the constituent elements into 
definite group??. Each group contains a fixed integral number of 
the atoms of each element,' and the proportions in which these 
intt?gers sti^nd in any given coinpotirjd may be calculated from 
the composition of the compound by weight (p.*'lll). To find 
the actual molecular unit (ie., the abifolute number of atoms of 
each element contained in the molecule) a molecular wei|;ht de- 
termination is necessary, as will be illustrated in a later section 

(p. 118). 

Although in the above discussion, as well as elscwl^re, we 
have emphasized the fact that atoms are not divided into parts, 
this must not be taken to mean that atoms arc quite ipcapable of 
being ilisrupted. It means only that in ordinary chemical changes, 
the atoms combine and separate as wholes. Indeed, we now*know 
that the atom of radium (compare p. 723) gives off atoms of 
helium, and leaves an atom of lead, and that tfie atoms of one or 
,two othiT elements duintl^grate in a similar way. Rutherford’s 
rc(!ent success in breaking up certain more familiar kinds of 
atoms has also been mentioned in a previous connection (p. 21). 

Why was 22.4 Liters Chosen as the Unit Volume? — This 
point is now ripe for discussion. It is clearly advantageous to 
employ a standard gram-molecular volume of such dimensions 
that no element shall receive an atomic weight smaller than 
unity. At first sight, indeed, it would seem self-evident that we 
ought to choose, for our own convenience, a unit volume based on 
a smallest unit weight of exactly 1. Now hydrogen is the element 
which enters in the smallest proportions into chemical combina- 
tion, and we have seen that in 22.4 1. of some compounds there 
is as little as 1.008 g. of this element (see table, p. 93). 

If a slightly smafftr gram-molecular volume (22.2 1.) had been 
chosen, hydrogen would possess an atomic weight of exactly 1. 
Why was not, it will hcp asked, this volume selected instead of 
22.4 1. as our standard? It was, in fact, at one time the standard, 
the atomib weight of oxygen being then about 15.9 and the atomic 
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weights for all of the other elements being correspondingly ^re- 
duccd. The traljisfer to the present scale of atomic weights, based 
on ox}"gcn ~ 16, was made for a purely practical reason: because 
of the greater activity of oxygen fsee p. 43), the exact determina- 
tions of the combining proportions* of most other elements are 
generally given by experiment on an oxygen, not on a hydrogen, 
basis" It so happens, also, that the majority of atcjmic wetghts 
on the scale o'tygen 16 arc very close to whole numbers (see 
table) , an aid to calculations being thereby afforded winch docs 
not C5;ist under the standard hydrogen == 1. Recent work on the 
“complexity” of elements, it may be added, has given further 
justificatig;i of oiir choice of the oxygen standard here adopted 
(see pp. 728-7J9). 

The accepted scale is, therefore, that of 32 for the molecular 
weight of nxygen gas; 22.4 L (the volume of 32 g. of free oxygen) 
for the chemical unit of volume; and 16 for the atomic weight of 
oxygen in compounds containing that element. The unit weights 
of all the other compounds and elements are based upon this scale. 
Of course, multiplying or divi^ding all the atomic weights by any 
number, whole or fractional, would nOt affect their scie/itihc acr 
curacy. The choice of scale is merely a matter of convenience. 

In physics there is one unit of weight, the gram, for all kinds 
of matter. Is it the case that in chemistry a different unit of 
weight is employed for each element? This is the exact situation, 
and it is one peculiar to chemistry. It docs not represent an 
arbitrary decision of the chemist, however. It is due to the fact 
that the atoms of any one element have the same weight, but 
that the atoms of different elements have different weights. 

Determination of Atomic Weights. — To avoid a common 
error, the reader should note once more that to learn the atomic 
weight of an element, wc do not measure the molecular weight 
of the simple substance. The molecular weight of the elementary 
8ubstan(‘e may be a multiple of the atomib’’ weight, and we find 
out whether it is such a multiple only after the atomic weight 
has beeft determined. The atomic weight is the unit weight used 
m compounds, and can be ascertained only by a study of com- 
nounds. The molecular weight oi the iree element us only 
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a Value which we know must be a multiple of the atomic weight, , 
by 1 or some other integer. Mol. Wt. = At. W I X where x is 
1 or some other integer. i 

The most general method »for the determination of atomic 
weights ift deafly indicated *in the definition of the atomic weight 
of an element jis the smallest 'of the weijfhts of the element found in 
the ‘Imolecul*^^ weights of all its vhlatile* compounds, so far as these 
have been examined. 

It liardly necessary to add thaj/ the atomic \Vcights, found 
as described above, are equally serviceable in expressing the 
compositions of compounds of the same elements which are not 
volatile. The atoms in non-volatile compounds arje identical 
in properties with'^Jie atoms of tlio same elements jn volatile com- 
pounds. If an elgment gives no volatile compounds, another 
method of fixing its atomic weight must be employed ^<see p. 104 
below). , 

Many chemists have contributed to the determination and re- 
vision of the atomic weights. The Swedish chemist Berzelius 
devoted many years to the accun^tc measurement of combining 
proportiiiis. Stas, a Belgian (1860-1870) , made a number of de- 
terminations with great exactness. Morley’s (1895) value for the 
combining projiGrtiona of hydrogen and oxygen alone represented 
several years of work. T. W. Richards of Harvard University 
has recently carried many of the values to a higher degree of 
accuracy. 

In one important detail the original theory of Dalton has 
lately been found to be inaccurate, namely in postulating that 
atoms of the same element are all alike in weight. Many ele- 
ments, in point of fact, have been shown to contain two or more 
distinct kinds of atoms, identical in their gencrdl chemical 'prop- 
erties, blit differing essentially in mass. Such varieties of the 
same element are called isotopes. Thus chlonne consists of an 
intimate mixture of two isotopes of mass exactly 35 and of mass 
exactly 37, in such flfoportions that the average atomic weight 
is 35.46. This point will be discussed more fully in a later 
chapter (see p. 728) . At the present stage it will suffice tonnention 
that, inasmuch as all naturally-occurring chlorine has exactly the 
same average atomic weight, and no method for the large-scale 
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separation of the two isotopes has yet been devised, we may 
continue to use,Sn our ordinary cheviioal work, 35.46 as the 
atomic weight of chlorine and may still regard our 'fundamental 
chemical laws, such as the law oi definite proportions (p. 23), 
as valid in all of their practical applications. 

f r r 

t (. * 

Duiong and Petit’s Ldw, an Alternative Meaner of Deter- 
mining Atomic*" Weights. — It was first pointed out (1818) by 
Duiong and Petit, of the itcple Polytechnique in Paris, tliii/ when 
the atomic weights of the elements were multiplied by the specific 
heats of the simple substances in the solid condition, the products 
were approximately the same in all cases. In other words, the spe- 
cific heats are inversely proportional to the ifiagnitudcs of the 
atomic weights. The following table, in wliich round numbers 
have been ^ased for the atomic weights, shows that the product 
lies usually between 6 and 7, averaging about 6.4: 


Klement. 

Atomic! 
Wt? 1 

i 

Si>. lit. 

Prod- 

uct. 

Klemeut. 

.\tomio 

Wt. 

Sp. lit. 

Prml- 

uct. 

Lithium , . 

7 

0.94 

6.6 

lion . . . 

56 

0.112 

6.3 

Sodium . 

23 

0.29 

6.7 

Zinc . . . . 

65.4 

0.093 

6.1 

Magnesium 

21.3 

0.215 

6.0 

I^romine (Solid) 

SO 

0.084 

6.7 

Silicon . . . 

28.3 

0.16 

4.5 

Cold . . .. . 

197 

0.032 

6.3 

Phosphorus 




Mercury (Solid) 

200 

0.0335 

6.7 

(Yellow). . 

31 

0.19 

5.9 

Uranium . . 

238.5 

0.0270 

6.6 


Another way of expressing this law will give it greater chem- 
ical significance. The specufic heats are the amounts of heat 
required to raise one gram, that is one physical unit, of each ele- 
ment through one degree. When we multiply this by the atomic 
weight, w^e obtain the amount of heat required to raise one gram- 
atomic weight of the element, that is, one chemical unit, through 
one degree. The values of this product (the “atomic heat”) are 
approximately equal. Since there are equal numbers of atoms 
in one gram-atomic weight of each clement, it follows that: 
Equal amounts of heat raise equal numbers of^atoms of all elements 
in the solid state through equal intervals of temperature. 

The law of Duiong and Petit, forifierly regarded as purely 
empirical, is now theoretically established, and may be used for 
fixing the atomic weight of an element of which no volktile com- 
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pbunds are known. We can always measure that weight of such 
an element which combines with one atomic keight of another 
element. Since the elements .concerned must combine atom for 
atom, or in some simple ratio such as 1:2 or 2 : 3, it follows 
that the* w1?ight found is dthcr the atomic weight or some mul- 
tiple or subn]ultiJ)lo of it by a wholc^ number. When, therefore, 
we* multipV this weight by thc*speciAc heat, we discover 'at once 
whether the product i-s 6.4 or some simple fraetidn or multiple of 
this i^imber. For example, suppose th*o atomic wdght of ca?cium 
to be unknown. We find by analysis (or by means of equivalents, 
sec p. 64) that calcium chloride contains 20 parts of calcium 
combined with 35.46 parts (the atomic weight) of clijorine. Now 
the specific heat bf solid, metallic calcium is 0.170. This* number 
multiplied by 20 gives as the product 3.4. Evidently, therefore, 
the atomic weight is not 20, but 40, for the product, 6.8, then 
agrees fairly well with the average for other elements. 

The Properties of Solids. — The fact, noted in the preceding 
section, that equal amounts of heat raise equij numbers of atoms 
of all elements in the solid state Through ecjual intervals of tem- 
perature leads us to consider at this point the general structure 
of matter in the solid state. The gaseous and liquid states of 
matter have already been discussed in the light of the kinetic- 
molecular hypothesis (pp. 51, 77), and tlie present section there' 
fore completes our examination of the relations between the 
structure and behavior of matter. 


The Properties of Solids. — True solids are sharply distin- 
guished from liquids by their crystalline forni,^ (Figs. 44-48, see 



Fia. 44. Fio. 45. 
Octahedron Square Prismatic 
(Alum) (Zircon) , 




Fio. 46. 
Rhombic 
(Niter) 



Pio. 47. Fig. 48. 

Monosjrmetric Asymmetric 
(Gypsum) (Potassljjm dichromate) 


also pp. 4, 17 and 8^) which possess definite planes of cleavage 


and by their behavior towards light and X-rays give further evi- 
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dencc of regular structure* Substances such as glass, which do not 
exhibit any specie* crystalline form, although commonly called 
solids, are strictly speaking still ia an extremely viscous liquid 
■ state. In such substances, as in liquids and gases, the cohesive 
forces between adjac'ent molecules ari exercised etiuitlly in all 
directions, with the result tlint the mol'ecules are ^11 ip haphazard, 
unorderc'd positions relative ^oo’one another and no par^cular sfr- 
rangement of paTticles in space can persist. Substances of this 
charifcter arc therefore calfed amorphous (Greek, without fgrm). 
In crystals, on the other hand, since each substance shows an 
individual structure, the forces between adjacent particles must 
be exercised jn definite directions. 

By u^ing crystals of different substances as*X-ray gratings 
(sec p. 725), W. tl. and W. L. Bragg (1914) l]ave been able to 
show that cr.ystals are composed of particles arranged in rows, 
the spacing of these rows with respect to one another determiping 
the gedinetrical form of the crystal. They have also succeeded 
in proving that the particles, which so ar- 
yPv ^ range thernsclves in definite patterns in 

/^ / crystals, are not nloleculcs, much loss ag- 

I'J ^ gregates of molecules, but atoms of the 

/ constituent elements of the substance. 
(jK Thus when common salt (sodium chloride), 

/y' which crystallizes in cubes, is examined by 

reflecting X-rays from an appropriate 
0*Na ••Cl plane, it is found to consist of alternate 
rows of sodium atoms and chlorine atoms, 
the rows being arranged in space in such a 
way as to build up a cubical structure. The framework of a 
unit cube of sodium chloride is shown in Fig. 49. The actual 
length of a side of this cube is approximately only one hundred 
millionth of an inch ! However, by imagining other cubes to be 


* Formerly chemists gave much attention to the classification of crystals 
according to their degree of symmetry, and some the various systems 
included in this classification are illu-strated in the above diagrams (Figs, 
r 44-48). Exterior crystal form is a specific property which is still of great 
importance ip the recognition of a substance, and a whole distinct science 
crystallography — is devoted to its study. In chhmistry itself, however, 
interest is now centered upon the interior arrangement of the atoms which 
constitute the crystal lattice, as indicated in Figs. 49 and 60. • 
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packed all round* this, with ntoms of sodium and of chlorine 
placed at their alternate corners, the reader v/ill obtain for hini- 
self an idea of the ultibate structure of a crystal of common 
salt. Most sub- 
stances 'crystAllizc in 
less simple geomet- 
rical foriiis and con- 
sequently possess a 
much more complex 
structure. The 
framework of the 
carbon atoms in a 
diamond, for e'jam- 
ple, is indicated in 
Fig. 50. 

In a substance in the crystalline state, therefore, definite 
molecular units no longer exist. Thus, in sodium chloi*ide, no 
sodium atom can be said to be combined specifically with any 
one chlorine atom. It is, instead, imprisoifed by a number of 
chloripe atoms, stationed at (fefinite intervals around it, and 
among these chlorine atoms its combining forces must be re- 
garded as impartially dispersed. Very powerful forces, it will 
be evident, must be called into play in order to constrain the 
separate atoms in a crystal to retain their regular positions with 
respect to one another. The nature of such forces will be dis- 
cussed in a later chapter (see pp. 730-731). 

The resistance offered by the atoms in a crystal to forcible 
changes of position is shown by the very low compressibility of 
matter in the crystalline state. Nevertheless, some degree of 
motion of the particles must still persist, since many crystalline 
substances show a measurable vapor pressure. Some vapors, 
indeed (e.g., phosphorus, iodine), can be condensed directly to 
crystals without passing through the intermediate liquid state. 

The results of%X-ray work indicate that this motion of the 
atoms of a crystal consists of rapid vibrations about a mean 
position. Atoms vibri^ting violently at the surface are evidently 
exposed to the risk df breaking away altogether, after which they 
combine to form molecules of vapor. Similarly, molecules of 
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vapor striking the crystal surface may stick •thereto, their coiv- 
stituent atoms a^j^anging themselves in a continuation of the 
crystal pattern. Equilibrium relatioiA between crystals and 
vapor resemble closely, therefore, tliose -between liquid and vapor 
discussed in an earlier chapter (pp. 77-79), to which inference 
should here be made. 

. <r . 

Exercises. — 4 . If 100 liters at 0° and 760 mm.^had been 
chos^ for the gram-molecqlar volume, what would be the atomic 
weight of oxygen? 

2. Express in terms of atomic weights the composition of 
cupric oxide (p. 39)- 

3. Tq raTse the temperature of 1000 grams of an elementary 
substance in the".x)lid state 1°, 75 calorics (p. ^2) are required. 
What is the atomic weight of the substance? 

4. What "is the number of atoms in a gram-atomic weight of 
an element? 

5. Magnesium oxide has been shown to consist of atoms of 
magnesium and oxygen arranged in a simple cubic structure, 
exactly similar to that shown •for sodium chloride in Fig. 49. 
Given that the density of magnesium oxide is 3.5, calculate the 
distance between the centres of adjacent atoms (Use exercise 4). 



CHAPTER JX 

^SYMBOLS, FORMULiE AND EQUATi;ONwS 

Having developed in detail the idea's of molecular and atomic 
weights, we are now in a position to indicate the important prac- 
tical applications of these ideas in chemistry;. 

Although the method of selecting atomic weigl’4ts involves 
rather complex i^asoning, these weights repay^the troul)le, be- 
cause they represept the relative weights of the atoms themselves. 
They are thus much more valuable in helping us to* understand 
chemical behavior and in enabling us to classify the phenomena 
of chemistry than would be any other units of weight we might 
have chosen. 

Symbols and Formulae. — One self-evident use for the 
atomic weights is in stating the compositions of compounds. To 
make the statement as simple as possible, symbols, first used by 
Berzelius, represent the atomic weight of each element. Thus, II 
stands for 1.008 parts, or 1 atom, of hydrogen, and 0 for 16 parts, 
or 1 atom, of oxygen. When several elements have the same 
initial letters, another letter is added: C for one atomic weight 
of carbon, Ca for one atomic weight of calcium. Cl for 35.46 
parts of chlorine. When the names of the elements are not alike 
in all languages, the symbol is frequently based on the Latin 
name, as Fe for iron (ferrum) and Pb for lead (plumbum), or 
on the German, as K for potassium (kalium). The symbols are 
international. A complete list of the symbols employed in chem- 
istry is included in the table of atomic weights printed inside the 
back cover of this Book. 

The composition of any compound can thus be stated by set- 
ting down the ncccssQrjf symbols, together with the whole num- 
bers, if different from unity, by which the atomic weights are 
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multiplied. The result is a formula. For example, magnetic 
oxide of iron bon^ins iron 167.52 and oxygen 64 parts (p. 60). 
This is equivalent to iron 3 X 55.84 aftd oxygen 4 X 16. This 
again is equivalent, in symbols, toJ3 X’Fe and 4X0. The for- 
mula is written Fe 304 . Ferrous sulpl^dc is a simpler* case : iron 
55.84 and sulphur 32.06, or^in symboJs, FeS. The reader should 
now cxaminq the condensed statoments of various reactions in- 
cluded in the pyeceding chapters, and work out the formula of 
each compound, and write vb in the margin. 

It must be noted particularly that the formula, to be con- 
sistent, fnust represent also the total weight of the unit quantity 
of the substance (wt. of 22.4 1.) in the gaseous state. Thus, HCl 
(1.008 -Ir35r46 = 36.468) is correct, since 36.46^g. is the amount 
filling the cube. *^Again, the formula for oxygen gas itself must 
represent 32 g. ( = 2 X 16), the weight of 22.4 f., and is therefore 
Og. Half as*much as this may enter into a compound, HgO, ^nO, 
etc., but, logically, the formula for free oxygen must record the 
double weight required to fill the cube when the gas is present, 
alone, in the free londition (see pp. 100, 102). Similarly the 
formula for hydrogen gas is Hg (2 X 1.068 = 2.016, the weight of 
22.41.). The formula of every volatile substance must thus be 
written so as to show the weight of the chemical unit quantity 
(the molecular weight, p. 91). When the substance is not easily 
volatilized, this unit cannot be measured, and the simplest 
formula is employed. 

Information Contained in Each Formula. — A formula thus 
contains, in condensed form, several items of information. It 
shows: 

1. The elements making up the substance, 

2. The proportion by weight of those elements, 

3. The total unit weight (molecular weight) of the substance. 
Given the formula, we can read these fiacts in it. 

Thus, if we are given the formula of carbifn dioxide, COj, we 
consult the table of atomic weights (inside rear cover) , and learn 
that C = J2.005 parts by weight of carbon and 02 — 2X16 
parts by weight of oxygen. The proportion by weight of the 
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elements in this ccmpound is, therefore, 12.005 of carbon to 32 
of oxygen. The total weight (molecular weight) is 12.005 -j- 32, 
= 44.005, and this must ,J:>e the weight filling I 2 A 1. (at 0° and 
760 mm.). 


Derivation* of Formulae from Experimental Data. — In the 

condensed stf^tenlents presetited in previous chapters, the num- 
bers included were already multiplcs*of the atomic weights, and 
the formulae were therefore easy to make. It remains to show 
how tjje formula may be constructed from tlie weights obtained 
in an experiment. 

In the quantitative experiment on the composition of cupric 
oxide (p. 38), the proportion found was: copper 85, »oxygen 21. 
In the formula, t!»e same proportion is to be expressed hf means 
of multiples of thq atomic weights. If we divide each of these 
numbers by the corresponding atomic weight, the q^iotient will 
be thp number by whicli the atomic weight must be multij)lied. 
The atomic weights arc Cu = 63.57, 0 " 16. 85 63.57 = 1.3, 
and 21 -r* 16 = 1.3. The proportion of copper to oxygen in the 

,85 , 63.57 X 1.3 

compound, becoives 

I • zl ID X 

But this proportion must be expressed in multiples of the 
atomic weights by whole numbers. Dividing above and below 


by 1.3, we get 


63.57 X 1 
16X1 ’ 


Now the symbols stand for the atomic weights. Substituting 
the symbols, the proportion becomes • I'lic formula is, 


therefore, CuO. 

Applying the same process to the case of sulphur dioxide 
(p. 39) : 


Sulphur _ 1.21 _ 32.06 X .0378 _ 32.06 X 1 _ S X 1 
Oxygen ~1.21 ~ 16 X 0756 16 X 2 0 X 2’°’’ 

If the composition of the substance has been stated in per- 
centages, the same device is used. Thus, the case of sodium 
sulphate works out as .follows: 
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Elements. 

Percentages. 

[ At.Wt. Quotient* 

-f- 

Formula. 

» 

Sodium . . . \ 

32.43 

23 X 1.41 

0.705 

Na X 2 

Sulphur . . . 

22.55 

! 32 Xf 0.705 

0.705 

S 

Oxygen .... 

45.02 

16 X 2.814 

0.705 

0X4 


The formula is, therefore, Na 2 S 04 , '' ' «' 

Formula obtained by tins arithmetical method, are known as 
empirical formulae. They ^ive us the correct atomic ^proportions 
of the constituent elements, expressed in the lowest possible 
whole number ratios. In many cases, however, it is ne^asvsary 
to multiply the empirical formula of a substance throughout by 
2, or 3, or some other whole number greater than I, in order to 
arrive at ^he true molecular formula. Some examples will be 
discussed in a later section (p. 118). 

Equations. — The condensed statements of chemical changes 
which we Aave been using can now be simplified by using the 
forinulm in place of the names of the substances (pp. 13-14). 
Thus 

C “4" O 2 CO 2 . 

This is to be read: 12.005 parts (or 1 atomic weight) of carbon, 
acting chemically mth 2 X lb parts (or 2 atomic weights) oi 
oxygen, give 44.005 parts of carbon dioxide. We may also read 
it thus: 1 atom of carbon with 1 molecule of oxygen gives 1 
molecule of carbon dioxide. 

In making an equation there are four stages or steps; 

1. Find out by experiment what the substances used and 
produced are. 

2. Learn the molecular formula of each substance. 

3. vSet down the molecular formula) in the form of a skeleton 
equation. Place the formula) of the initial substances on the leftf 
and those of the products on the right. 

4. Adjust, or balance the equation. 

For example: 

(1) When hydrogen and oxygen combine, water is formed. 

(2) The molecular formulae are Hg, and HgO. 

(3) Skeleton equation: 
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(4) In accordaiA^e with the law of conservation of mass, the 
numbers of atomic weights (or atoms) of cach^lcment must be , 
the same after the action fis before it. Now the skeleton equation 
shows two atomic weights of ox^ficn before, and, thus far only one 
‘after the,aejtiop, whereas thpe*ought to be two there also. With 
O2 (2 X 16 partsi we have .enough oxygen to give 2H2O, which 
contains 2 X f6 parts of oxygen. Pdiit^this will require us ^o take 
2H2 to ''bahince” the equation. The final equatign is, therefore: 

Balanged Equation: 2R., + 

Observe, we could not adjust the difficulty by writing H, + 0 
-> H2O, because each substance must be represented by its molec- 
ular formula, which stands for the weight of the subst^nc'e in the 
standard volume of 22.4 liters, or one chemical iinit weight, and 
in the case of oxygen this is Oo ( = 32 g.). Putting this in terms 
of atoms and mohaailcs, each formulti must represent ^ molecule, 
and tfie molecules of oxygen contain 2 atoms. Now we could not 
take less than one oxygen molecule. But wo could take more 
than one molemlc of hydrogen, so we took 2* molecules of this 
substance. , • 

* The* coefficients in front of formula> multiply the whole 
formula. 2IT2O is^quivalent to 2(H20), or two whole molecules 
of water. 

Balancing Equations. — Learning to balance equations cor- 
rectly comes only by practice. Take, again, the case of iron 
rusting. The su\)stances are iron (Fe), oxygen (Og) and ferric 
oxide (Fe203). The skeleton equation is 

Fe -|- O2 — ^ Fe203. 

We are not permitted to alter these formulae themselves, but we 
may put coefficients in front of any of them to make the number 
of atomic weights alike on both sides. A good rule is to pick out 
the largest formida and reason back jrom that. Here, this is 
FcgOa. To get oxygen atoms in threes, we must clearly take 
SO2 (::= 60). That will give us 216203. This, in turn, will re- 
quire 4Fe: 

Balanced; 4 Fe + 8^2 2Fe208. 
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The student should endeavor to obtain all possible experience 
' in writing and b^jilancing equations by turning back to the con- 
densed statements of chemical changes in earlier chapters, and 
converting them into the above form. For his additional guid- 
ance, a few illustrative examples are given in the next section. 

.1 

Equations for Actions^ Already Studied. — In the prepara- 
tion of oxygen,Xp, 19) we used mercuric oxide and got mercury 
and. oxygen: , 

t 

Skeleton: HgO -> Hg + Og. 

Balanced: 2 HgO 2 Hg + Go. 

V 

Potassium chlorate has a composition showi;: by the formula 
KClOa. It gives (p. 31) potassium chloride (KCl) and oxygen 
( 0 ,). 

Skeleton: KCIO.,-^ KCl + 

Balanced: 2 KCIO 3 2KC1 -f 30,. 

The variety of chemical change, where one substance gives two 
(or more) substances, decomposition (p*. 19), is readily recognized’ 
in these equations. 

Substances, like the manganese dioxide (catalytic agent) used 
here, and the water so often employed as a solvent, when they 
undergo no chemical change, are omitted from the equation. 

When the water takes part in the action, however, it must, of 
course, be included. Thus sodium peroxide (Na-^O,) and water 
(HgO) interact (p. 32) to give sodium hydroxide and oxygen: 

2 Na 20 , + 2H,0 4NaOH + 0,. 

The preparation of hydrogen (p. 59) from sodium (Na) and 
water gives sodium hydroxide (NaOH) and hydrogen (H,) : 

2Na -h 2H,0 2 NaOH + H,. 

When steam is passed over iron (p. 60), we get hydrogen and 
magnetic’ oxide of iron (Fe 304 ) : 


3Fe 4 H 2 O Fea 04 -|- 4 H 2 . 
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The liberation bf hydrogen by the action of zinc (Zn) upon 
sulphuric acid (flgSOJ, where the products (p.^2)'are hydrogen, 
and zinc sulphate, is shown thus: 

Zn + E, + ZnSO^. 

» 

Again, iron and^ liydrochlQric acid jllCl) give hydrogen and 
ferrous chlorftle (FcCl^) : 

Fe + 2HCl-»H2 + FeCI,. 

In th? last two equations the variety of chemical changes called 
displacement (p. 59), where one elementary substance displaces 
anotlier from a compound, is well illustrated. 

The ('(Illation |or the formation of water by union 5f hydrogen 
and oxygen, 

2IL + 0,-^2HA 

has already (p. 113) been discussed. The reduction of an .oxide, 
such as magnetic oxide of iron or cupric oxide, by hydrogen 
(p. 70), gives the metal and water: 

Fe/), +-4H, 5 Fc + 4H2O. 

CuO + H,-^Cu + H/). 

Upon examining these equations for reductions, we perceive that 
they are illustrations of displaci'incnt also. 

ncvcrsible actions (p. 85), like the decompi^sition of water by 
heating, and the n^combination of the elements on cooling (p. 82), 
arc shown by using two arrows: 

2Il30?±2H, + 02. 

The equation may be read from cither end. The decomposition 
and formation of hydrates (p. 84) arc also reversible actions. In 
the case of zinc sulphate, the equation is 

ZnSO^ + 7H3O ZnS0„7H20. 

Reaction Formulae. — In the foregoing formula for the 
hydrate of zinc sulphate, it will be seen that we do not add 
together all the atoms of oxygen, and write ZnHi4SOii. The 
latter wo^uld show the composition of the substance correctly, but 
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it would show nothing more. Now chemists' find it convenient, 
frequently, to alt^r the formuhi so that it shall indicate also some 
important chemical projierty or reaction of the substance. Hence 
the formula ZnSO^jTH.O, which indicates at a glance the rela- 
tionship of the substance to zinc sulphate (ZnSO^lo The hydrate 
is made jrom zinc sulphate by adding water, and is easily decom- 
posed into these two substances again. The reaction formula 
hints at this familiar rcactum. Note, however, that flic comma 
(,) does not indicate a mhiure of the materials, such as ZnSOj 
and HoO, but a single substan(‘c composed of both. The plus 
(+) sign is used between the formulae of different, uncombined 
substances in a mixture. 

In accordance with this plan, washing soda, hydrate of sodium 
carbonate (p. 8ft), is written NaXO.jlOHd), and bluestone (p. 
84) , hydrate of cupric sulphate, CuSO^jSIIoO. ' 

Significance and Use of Molecular Formulae. — In this chap- 
ter wx* have already emphasized the fact that the formula must 
represent a molecalar wxdght of the substance, as well as its 
composition. The total weight, for wdiich the symbois in a 
formula stand, must be equal to the weiglit of the substance 
occupying the gram-molecular volume. In other wxrds, the. 
formula- weight must represent one cube-full (Fig. 43, p. 90) of 
the substance. This is true, as we have seen, of the formula) 
H^O and HCl (see p. 93). 

In the cases of tin oxide (SnO^) and ferric oxide (FeT)^), we 
have substances which cannot be converted into vai)or or dis- 
solved (see p. 153), so that tludr molecular weights arc unknown. 
In such cases, we use the simplest formxda that will show the 
correct proportions. 

The student sliould return now to the tables on pp. 93 and 
95, and deduce for himself the formulae of the various elements 
and compounds there included. 

Molecular Formulae of Elementary Substances. — Some fur- 
ther explanation may be required, to the end that the reader may 
be reconciled to accepting the formulae Cl^, Og, and so forth, 
deduced from the table on p. 93. In the first place, he should 
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note how these forfiiulae arose. If we accept Avogadro's law, and 
the inference from it to the effect that the weights of equal vol- 
umes of gases arc in the ^amc ratio as the weights of their indi- 
vidual molecules, then we* cannot escape the conclusion to which 
rneasurijjg.tli^ relative depsities of free chlorine and hydrogen 
chloride, for example, leads.. The ratip of their densities is 70.92 : 
36.46. That Is to say, the relative •weights of a mole.culc chlo- 
rine and alnolocule of hydrogen chloride stand iiivthis ratio. The 
molecule of chlorine is nearly twice a» heavy as the molecuie of 
the cdlnpound, and there cannot thefefore be a whole molecule of 
chlorine in a molecule of hydrogen chlondc. In fact, we perceive 
at once that the molecule of hydrogen chloride must (‘unbain only 
half a molecule ojj chlorine (35.46), together with half a '.tiolccule 
of hydrogen (1). In other words, if the rnolecuit* of free chlorine 
were to be taken as the atom of the ehanent, then the molecule of 
hydrogen chloride would contain only half an atom of chlorine, 
whicli would be contrary to our definition to take as atoms quan- 
tities which are not divided. So we (fioose the other horn of the 
dilemma, and say that the specimen of chloriru* in the molecule of 
Jiydrogen chloride is a wliole atoni and that therefore the amount 
of chlorine in the molecule of free chlorine is two atoms, and its 
formula Cl.^. Similarly, the weight of liydrogim in the molecule of 
hydrogen chloride is 1.008, while tluit of tlie molecule of hydrogen 
is 2.016, so that there are two atoms in the molecule of free hydro- 
gen and its formula is IL. Reasoning in like manner from the 
molecular weights of oxygen (32) and water (18) we reach the 
conclusion (compare p. 100) that the molecule of oxygen is dia- 
tomic (().,). 

The simple fact that hydrogen and oxygen, when mixed, do 
not combine (p. 68) may assist in reconciling us to the diatomic 
nature of their molecules. Some part of the mixture has to be 
heated strongly to start the interaction. Now the molecular 
formulje. Ho and 0^, suggest that each gas is really in combina- 
tion already (witlwtself), and they therefore explain to some 
extent the indifference of the gases towards one another. If the 
molecules were free atoips, they could not encounter oi^ another 
continually as they nfove about, and yet escape combination as 
we observe that they do. We may imagine that the primary 
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effect of heating is to decompose some of che molecules, and 
•liberate hydrogerir and oxygen in the atomic condition, and that 
the combination of these atoms staits the explosion of the 
' whole mass. 

In the case of hydrogen, the diato^iic nature of thp molecules 
has been demonstrated by i}n entirely': different method by Lang- 
muir. olt has long been knofwh tliat the conductivity of hydrogen 
for heat is greater than that of any other elementary gas. Thus, 
a wire raised to a white liipat in air by means of an electric cur- 
rent, cannot be kept at a red heat, even, by tlie same curient in 
hydrogen. In air, heat from the hot wire is used up solely in 
accelerating the motion of the molecules of the gas. Langmuir 
ias shewn, however, that in hydrogen, additional heat is con- 
sumed in causing decomposition of many of the diatomic mole- 
cules into single atoms: 

He has measured the percentage of molecules dissociated (at 760 
mm.), and found that it varies from 0.33 per cent at 2000° to 13 
per cent at 3000° and 34 per c6nt at 3^00°. When the tempera- 
ture falls, the atoms re-combine to diatomic molecules. * 

Molecular Formulae of Compounds. — If the molecular 
formulae deduced for the compounds in the table on p. 95 be 
now examined it will be observed that several of these also are 
not in their simplest terms. Thus, the formula of ac^etylene is 
CgHg. The formula CH would represent the composition of the 
substance equally well, for 12.005 : 1.008 is the same as 
24.010 : 2.016. But the formula CH gives a total of only 13.013, 
while C 2 H 2 shows the total weight of the molecule to be 26.026 
and is in accordance therefore with the weight of the G.M.V,, 
as well as with the composition of the substance. Similarly the 
molecular formula of acetic acid is CgH^Og, and not the simpler, 
identical proportion CHgO. The latter is t|je molecular formula 
of a totally different substance, formaldehyde, now much used as 
a disinfectant. The vapor of this substance has only half the 
density of acetic acid vapor, and this fact, recorded in the for- 
mula, helps to remind us that the substances are different. Still 
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another substance of the same composition is grape sugar (dex- 
trose), C«Hi 206 - ^ 

Molecular formulae lillc and CjjH^Oa are easily inter- 
,prcted in terms of the atomic l^ypothesis. C represents one atom 
of carbon imd^ one atomiof hydrogen. But there is no reason 
why a molecuje o? acetylene ^should not contain two atoms of each 
kind. Siimlarly, the molecule of •fwmaldehyde contains four 
atoms (CIIoO), and one of acetic acid eight atoms (CaH^Og), 
and ojje of dextrose twenty- four atomic (CyH,oO„)* although* the 
rclati\’o numbers of cacli kind are the same. Indeed this hypoth- 
esis helps to clear the matter up, for chemists go so far as to 
account for tin* chemical behavior of the substances by an 
imagined gcometnical arrangement of the atoms in the’# mole- 
cules, and these three kinds of molecules are supposed to differ 
in structure as well as in the number of atoms they contain. 

Applications; Interactions Between Gases. — According to 

Avogadro’s law, if wo tilled a succession of vessels of equal 
dimensions with different gases, and could arjest the motion of 
the particles and observe, their dtsposition, we should find that 
*thc average distance from particle to particle would be the same 
in all cases. This would be true whether our vessels were filled 
with single gases, with homogeneous mixtures, or with gases in 
layers. Such being the case, if any chemical change is brought 
about in the mass which results in a multiplication of the mole- 
cules, it is evident that the volume will have to increase in order 
that the spacing may remain the same as before. If any chemical 
action results in a diminution of the number of molecules, then a 
shrinkage must take place in order that the spacing may be pre- 
served as before. Thus, in a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, 
according to our hypothesis, when the int-eraction occurs, the 
following change takes place between neighboring molecules: 

HH -f 00 + HH becomes HOH + HOH. 

Since the oxygen molecules, which form a third of the whole, dis- 
appear into the molecules of hydrogen, the tendency to preserve 
spacing results in a* diminution of the volume by one-third 
(p. 72). eThus Gay-Lussac’s lav; would have followed as a nat- 
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ural inference from Avogadro^s law, if the former, being mere 
■ obvious, had noh^becn discovered first. 

If each of the following squares represents a small volume 
containing 1000 molecules of gas,, then 2000 molecules of hydro- 
gen and 1000 molecules of oxygen give 2000 moh.cules'* of water 
capor. We may note agaifi, in passing, that, skice each molecule 
of w^attT must contain at le'a^c one atom of oxygen, at least 2000 
atoms of oxygen were required, and must have been furnished 
by the 1000 r^olecules of ‘Oxygen. Each of these molecules must 
therefore have split into two atoms. 



This m,ethod of looking upon chemical interactions between 
gases gives us the nearest sight which we can have of tbe be- 
havior of the molecules themselves. We cannot perceive the 
individual molecules, but, in conscciucnce of the spatial arrange- 
ment which they observe, the change in the whole volume of a 
large aggregate of molecules enables fis to draw conclusions at. 
once in regard to the behavior of the single molecules in detail. 

Applications: Molecular Equations. — To utilize the fore- 
going considerations, chemists always employ in their equations 
the molecular formulae for the gases and the easily vaporized 
substances concerned. Thus, if we used the equation: 

2H + O H.O 

Weights: 2 X 1.008 16 18.016 

the information it contained would be exhausted when we had 
placed below the symbols the weights for which they stood. But 
the molecular equation is much more instructive. The follow- 
ing shows the interpretations to which the molecular equation is 
subject: 

2B, + 0, 2n,o 

2 X 2.016 g. 32 g. • 2 X 18.016 ( = 36.032) g. 

2 X 22.41. 22.41. :lx 22.41. 

2 1 2 


Weights*: 
Volumes : 
Molecules : 
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The weights, aMiough doubled, show the same proportions, 
so that questions of weight are answered as '^asily as before. 
These weights, however, being molecular weights, or multiples 
thereof, can be translated at ‘‘once into volurncSy and questions 
about volumes ran also be answered. Finally, the relative numbers 
of each kind of molecules can be read from this equation, for the 
cocfiicients iif front of the formula) represent these numbers. 
Where no cbefficient is written, 1 is to be understood.* 

Applications: To Cases of Dissociation. — Certain gases or 
vapors yield abnormally small values for their densities, and 
therefore for their molecular weights derived by reducing these 
density values to standard conditions (22.4 1. at ant! 760 mm.), 
when examined at higher temperatures. This indicates t.liat the 
molecules have become lighter, and can only mean that decom- 
position has taken place in consequence of the heating. Behavior 
of this kind is shown both by compounds and by simple sub- 
stances. 

For example, phosphorus pentachlorido PCb, although a solid, 
can be converted into vapor without much difficulty. Its molec- 
‘ular weight, if it underwent no chemical change during the vola- 
tilization, would be 31 + 177.3 -^208.3. The density actually 
observed at 300° and 760 mm. pressure gives by calculation a 
molecular weight not much more than half this value. The direct 
inference from this is that the molecules have not much more 
than half the (average) weight that we expected; or, in other 
words, are almost twice as numerous as we expected. The ex- 
planation is found when we examine the nature of the vapor more 
closely. We find that it actually contains very little phosphorus 
pentiichloride, but is almost entirely a mixture of phosphorus 
trichloride and free chlorine, resulting from a chemical change 
according to the equation: PClR<r±PCl.j + Cl.,. The low value 
of the density thus tells us that dissociation has taken place. 
From the value of the density at various temperatures and pres- 
sures, we may even calculate the proportion of the wliole material 

♦Tho iipplioalion of tlir.sp propertios of molccuhir equations is illustrated 
in Chap. XIII (pp. 188-tOl). Ii desired, these applications md!y be taken 
up after the next section. 
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which is dissociated under any given conditions. At 300® it is 
97 per cent; at^50°, 80 per cent; and at 200®, 48.5 per cent 
(under a pressure of 760 mm.). Thus\ when the temperature is 
lowered, progressive recombination takes place and the propor- 
tion dissociated becomes less. Finally the vapor,, condenses and 
yields the original solid. 

Again, sulphur boils at.,4<i5®, but can be vaporized at a tem- 
perature as lo\v as 193®, under very low pressure. At this tem- 
perature the density of the vapor gives the molecular weight 256 
( = 8 X 32) and the molecular formula S^. At 800°, however, 
the mdiecular weight indicated by the density is only one-fourth 
as great, and the molecular formula is accordingly At 1700® 
the molecular formula is still S^, so that this represents the limit 
of dissociation: ?=± When the vapor is cooled, the molec- 

ular weight derived from density determinations increases once 
more and at 193® recovers completely the greater value. Similar 
obser/ations show that phosphorus vapor at 313® is all but 
at 1700® and 760 mm. one-half of the molecules are Pg. Iodine 
vapor, up to 700®,' is all Ig. Beyond this temperature the density 
diminishes abnormally, and when 1700® is reached the vapor is 
all I. Thus the molecules are diatomic at low temperatures and ' 
monatomic at high ones. The densities of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
chlorine vary quite normally, in accordance with the gas laws, 
on heating to 1700®, so that their diatomic molecules exist from 
temperatures far below 0® up to 1700®, and are evidently very 
stable. For observations on hydrogen above 1700®, however, 
see p. 118. 

Calculations 

As we have seen (p. 109), the formula represents the composi- 
tion of a substance, using the atomic weights as the units. We 
have learned how the formula is calculated from measurements 
made in an experiment (p. 111). We may now take up some of 
the ways of using the information contained in a formula. 

c 

Composition from the Formula. Formula- Weight. — 

To lean) the composition of a substance, such as potassium 
chlorate, KCIO3, from its formula, we look up the values of the 
atomic weights (inside rear cover). We find K = 39. J parts of 
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potassium, Cl = 35.^6 parts of chlorine, and O 3 ~ 3 X 16.00 or 
48 parts of oxygen. The proportions, in orde^ are therefore: 
39.1 : 35.46 : 48. • 

What is the proportion. of dxygen to potassium and chlorine, 
•together?. \t i^ 48 : 39.1 +35.46, or 48 : 74.56, or 1 : 1.55. 

We require a pame for ^he sum of the weights of the con- 
stituents indicated in the formula.* This is called the formula- 
weight. TlfUs, for potassium chlorate, it is 39.1 +35.46*+ 48; 
or 122.56. 

To Find the Percentage Composition. — in poTpssium 
chlorate the proportions are 39.1 of potassium, 35.46 of chlorine, 
and 48 of oxygen in a total of 122.56. In one hundrcc^ parts, the 

on A 

potassium is j 2 ^^X 100, or 31.9%; the chlorftie 100, 

48 

or 28 . 3 %; and the oxygen X 100, or 39.1%. 

Stated in terms of the rule of proportion, we have, for the 
potassium, 122.56 : 39.1 :: 100 : x, where x is the percentage of 

potassium. 

• « 

Calculations by Use of Equations. — We frequently wish to 
know what weight of a product can be obtained from a given 
weight of the necessary materials. For example, what weight of 
ferrous sulphide can be made with 100 g. of iron? It is under- 
stood, of course, that the necessary sulphur is available. 

To avoid the blunders which are easily made, observe strictly 
the following rules: 

1. Write down the equation: 

Fe + S-»FeS. 

2. Place under each formula the weight it represents: 

Fe + S FeS 

35.84 32.06 87.90 

3. Read this expanded equation. In this case it reads: 55.84 
parts of iron combiner with 32.06 parts of sulphur to give 87.99 
parts of ferrous sulphide. 
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4. Be-read the original problem: “Whau weight of ferrous 
sulphide oan be.^nade with 100 g. of iron?” Having done this, 
place the amount given in the problem (100 g. of iron) under the 
formula of the substance in question. Then nofi(a^ what the 
problem asks (“what weight of lorrous sulphide”^ place an 
X under the formula of that substance: 

Fe 4* S -> FeS 
55.84 32.06 87.90 

100 g." X 

5. Read the problem as now tabulated: 55.84 g. of iron give 

87.90 g. of huTOiis sulphide, therefore 100 g. of iron will give x g. 
of fentjus sulphide. » 

6. State the proportion in this order (or, see below). 

55.84 : 87.90 : : 100 : a: ( =: 157.4 g) . 

If the tabulation in rule 4 has been prepared correctly, this final 
statement as a proportion is purely mechanical. It will be noted 
that only two of the three quahtiti(‘s given in the expanded ('qua- 
tion were actually used. 

6a. Alternative Method. At the sixth step, we may also say: 
If 55.84 g. of iron give 87.90 g. of ferrous sulpliide, 1 g. of iron will 
87 90 

give^g^g. ( = 1.574 g.) of ferrous sulphide. Then, if 1 g. of 

iron gives 1.574 g. of ferrous sulphide, the 100 g. of iron will give 
100 X 1-574 g. ( “ 157.4 g.) of ferrous sulphide. 

Warnings. — In solving the exercises at the end of the chapter, 
beware of three kinds of mistakes commonly made by beginners. 

1. Conquer a tendency to say that the symbols Fe and S 
stand for “ 1 part ” of iron or of sulphur. They stand for 1 chem- 
ical unit, or atomic weight, or atom, in each case, — that is to 
say, for 55.84 “ parts ” and 32.06 “ parts,” i;espectivcly. 

2. Follow the rules laid down above. When one has once 
become familiar with the art of solving such problems, running 
through tlie rules takes only a few seconds^ The chemist does it 
almost unconsciously. The beginner always thinks he can ignore 
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these rules, and he 'fails in consequence. Writing the equation 
in the expanded form, and then reading the prcA)lem into it are 
absolutely essential steps. ^ 

3. Do not read the original ^Koblom carelessly and make the 
equation ij^'k/e^ards, that ii, with the sides reversed. If there 
seems to l)(', eonfush)n somewhere, wher^thc last steps are reached, 
this hint wijl probably show the cafisif of the difficulty. 

■m 

Another Example. What weight of hydrogen js required to 
reduc('®45 g. of magnetic oxide of iron to nud.allic iron? 

Following tlic rules, as before, we reach the exjtanded 
equation : 

•+ m, 3Fc + 

3 X r)r).S4 + 4 X 10 . 8 X 1.008 3 X 55.81 4 (2 X 1 008 + 16) 

167.52 + 64 8.064 167.52 4 X 18.016 

231.52 8.064 107.52 7i.064 

.45 g. X 

Observe tliat the atomic weights are multiplied by the sub-num- 
bers, so that, for example, Fe.^ “ 3 X 55.84. Observe also that 
the formula weights are multiplied.by the coefficients, when such 
t)ccur, iiT front of the formula, so that, for example, 4H.X) = 4 
X 18.016. 

The proportion 231.52 : 8.064 :: 45 : .r (~ 1.57) supplies the 
answer, 1.57 grams of hydrogen. 

Using the alternative plan (p. 124): If 231.52 g. of magnetic 
oxide are reduced by 8.064 g. of hydrogen, 1 g. will be reduced 

by g. ( = 0.035 g.) of liydrogcn. Hciiw, if 1 g. of magnetic 

oxide is reduced by 0.035 g. of hydrogen, 45 g. will be reduced by 
45 X 0.035 g. ( = 1.57 g.) of hydrogen. 

Exercises. — -I. From the data on p. 13 and the atomic 
weights, calculate the formula of lead oxide. Construct also the 
equations for the decomposition of potassium nitrate (p. 30) , and 
for the combination df phosphorus and oxygon (p. 36). 

2. When 1 g. of sodium burns in oxygen, it produces 1.7 g. of 
the oxide. What is thc^formula of the latter and the eqvhrition? 

3. If 26 g. of mercurous oxide arc required to give, by heating, 
1 g. of oxygen, what is the formula of the substance? 
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4. What are the formul® of the substances possessing the fol- 
lowing percentage compositions? 

I II III 

Magnesium, 25.57 Sodium, 32.43 Potassium, 26.585 

Chlorine, 74.43 Sulphur, 22.55 Chromium; 35.390 

Oxygen, 45.02 Oxygen, 38.025 

5. What are the percentage compositions of substances pos- 
sessing the following formula^: Mn 304 , KBr, FeSO^? 

6 . What weight of mercury is obtained from 120 g. rf mer- 
curic oxide HgO? 

7. Wliat weight of mercuric oxide will furnish 20 g. of oxygen? 

8 . What weight of FcaO^ may be obtained from 10 g. of 

oxygen? * 

9. How much silver is contained in 100 g.-of an impure speci- 
men of silver chloride AgCl which is 33 per cent sand? 

10. What arc the percentage compositions of cerium sulphate 
Ce ( 804 ) 0 , phosphorus pentachloride PCI 5 , and ammonium chlo- 
ride NIllci? 

11 . What weight of hydragen is required to reduce 100 g. of 
ferric chloride FeCla to ferrous chloride FeCU? 

12. Gypsum is a hydrate of calcium sulphate (CaS 04 ). If 
6 g, of gypsum, when heated, lose 1.256 g. of water, what is the 
formula of the hydrate? 
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Equivalence and Valence. — If the condensed statements 
• showing displacement of hydroj^en by a metal be aow rewritten 
in the form of equations, a peculiarity will be observ'ed^which 
we have thus far omitted to note. When sodium and calcium 
(p. 59) act upon water, each atomic weight (or atojn) of the 
former displaces o«c atomic weight of hydrogen, but each^fitomic 
weight of the latter displaces twice as much hy*drogen. Again, 
one atom of zinc (p. 62) displaces two atoms of hydj’ogen, but 
one atom of aluminium displaces three. Assuming, for simplicity, 
that we allow these metals all to act upon dilute hydrochloric 
acid, the ecjuations are: * 

2Na + 2IJCl->2NaCl +H.. 

Ca + 2HC1 -4 CaCl, + H,. 

Zn + 2HC1 ^ ZnCl^ + H... 

2A1 + 6 HCI 2 AICI 3 + 3H,. 

Interpreting this, we perceive that each atom of aluminium, 
for example, displaces 3 atoms of hydrogen, because it is able to 
combine with 3 atoms of chlorine, and so incidentally liberates 
the hydrogen formerly united with these 3 atoms of chlorine. 
Each atom of sodium, however, can unite with only 1 atom of 
chlorine, and so releases only 1 atom of hydrogen. Now this is 
not a rule confined to these reactions, but represents a general 
chemical property of the atomic weight of each element, and a 
property which we shall find most useful. 

The atom of aluminium releases 3 atoms of hydrogen because 
it can take the place* of 3 atoms of hydrogen in chemical com- 
bination (and hold 3 atoms of chlorine). The atomic weight 
of aluminium is said to,be equivalent to (equal in chemi^fal value 
to) 3 atomic weights of hydrogen (compare p. 64). Since it 
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combines with 3 atomic weights of chlorine,* it is also considered 
to be cqui-valcrit to 3 atomic weights of this element. 

The chr/mical 'property referred to is called valence. The 
valence of an atomic Aveight of hydrogen or of chlorine is the 
unit. An atomic weight of sodium is said to be one ol 

calcium bivalent, one of aluminiimutrivalent. 1’he formula H^O 
shows the atomic Aveight. of oxygen to be bivalent, b('causc it 
unites with tAvo titomic weights of hydrogen. Apparently, the 
atomic weight (or atom) of each clement has a fixed capacity 
for combining Avith not more than a certain number of* atomic 
weights (or atoms) of other elements. 

Markiiig the Valence. — Until Ave have become familiar with 
the valence of each element, it is adx'isable to mark the valences 
in a special Avay: Na‘, Ca“, Al"‘, 0“, Zn”, (Td. 

As we'lshould expect, a bivalent atom can combine with two 
univalent atoms, or with one bivalent atom, and so forth.* Thus 
we have the compounds of oxygen: Na^‘0", Ca”0", Alg^'O^^, 
Zn”0”, CL‘0”. 

The rule is that the quantities of tvo elements which combine 
must have equal total combining capacitie.s — i.e., identical total 
valence. Thus, Ca“ has the valence tAvo, and so docs Again, 
AU^" has a total valence of 2 X 3 ( = 6) and so has Oa” (3 X 
2 = 6 ). 

Frequently the valence is marked by means of lines, the num- 
ber of lines pointing towards a symbol indicating the valence of 
the atom it represents: 



/Cl 

Ca Ca=0 

/Cl 

Na-Cl 

Al-Cl 0 = Al-0-Al=0 


'^Cl 

\ci 

Definition. 

— The valence of 

an element is a number repre- 


senting the capacity of its atomic weight to combine with, or dis- 
place, atomic weights of other elements, the « unit of such capacity 
being that of one atomic weight of hydrogen or chlorine. 

Stated more briefly, the valence of an element is the number 
of atoms of hydrogen, or of chlorine, which the atom of the given 
element can combine with or displace. 
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• Valence of Radicals. — What we have said applies to com- 
pounds of not more than two elements — ^%o-called binary 
compounds, cannot, *by inspection, tell the valences in a 

.compound of three or more elojucnts, like sulphuric acid H2SO4. 
But we hftiVe ^§cn (p. 61 ) iliat the acids behave as if composed 
of two radicaj^s: Tl(Cl), H?(SOJ, th^it is, of two groups which 
move as w]ioles in chemical reactiSn^. Hence we cun assign a 
valence to a compound radical as a whole. Thutf (SOj)” is evi- 
dently^ })ivalc'nt, as a whole, becaus® it is united with iHb 
Na(()II) and Ca(OH)2 show the radical hydroxyl (OH), present 
in hydroxides or bases (p. 83 ), to be univalent. 

The re-writing of a few condensed statements 0/ chemical 
changes in whicli itliese radi(‘als arc concerned (pp. 59 , 02 ) will 
make the above sti^tements more obvious to the s*tudcnt. 

2K + 21130 -» 2KOH + 11 ,. 

Ca + 2H2O Ca(OH)2 + H.. 

Zn-f H^SO^-^ZnSO^ + 

2 Ai + aii^so^-^ Ai^iso^)^ + 3H2. 

It is to preserve the identity of *the radicals, and to make them 
easily recognizable, that we write them in brackets and place the 
cocflicient outside, as Ca(OH)2 and AI2 (804)3, instead of using 
the forms CaO^Ho, Al2S30i2, and so forth. Tn fact, substances 
which commonly interact iis if the radicals were single elements, 
we regard as binary compounds. 

In writing forrnuhe of inorganic compounds we usually place 
the positive radical (p. 61 ) in front and the negative radical 
after it. 

Use in Making Formulae and Equations. — The chief use of 
the conception of valence is the very practical one of enabling 
us to write formula?. In making equations we constantly need to 
know whether the chloride of an element, say magnesium, is 
MgCl, or MgClo, or^MgClj, or MgCl4, etc., and whether its sul- 
phate is MgS04, Mg2S04, or some other combination of the 
symbols. To answer^ questions like this it is not nec^cssary to 
know the formula of every compound of each element; the ap- 
parent disorder of these numbers can be reduced to rule, and the 
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reader should endeavor thoroughly to master the rule before 
going farther. 

Suppose, for example, that we burn a piece of magnesium 
ribbon in chlorine, and get magnesium chloride. What is its 
formula? Up to this point, we sho,uld simply hnv® looked for 
it in a book. And if, subsequently, we had recjuired the formulae 
of the oxide and sulphate of inagncsium, we should have looked 
these up scpar'Hcly also. 

But now, all wc have to do is to find out the valence of mag- 
nesium. Knowing already the valences of Ch and 0“ and 
(SO^)*^ wc have then all the information wc require for making 
the needed formula'. Suppose we find that tlie atomic weight 
of magnesium is bivalent. Mg’* (see next section). Making the 
total valences of each half of the compound alike, we get the 
formula): 

Mg”Cl2h Mg”0", Mg”(SOJ”. 

When we know the valences of the elemeLts and radicals, we can 
make the formula of any required compound. 

The reader 7 nust therefore^ make a special effort always to 
learn the valences of each element and radical, and always to 
use them in making formulce. 

The reader must also always check every formula he writes 
from memory, to make sure that it is correct. Thus, if he thinks 
the formula of zinc nitrate is ZiiNOy, he must count the valences. 
Zn”(N 03 )’. Evidently, the correct formula is Zn(N 03 ) 2 . 

How to Learn the Valence of an Element. — To find out 
the valence of an element, we must obtain the formula of one sim- 
ple compouf/d of the element, containing another element of 
known valence. Thus, what is the valence of carbon? Its oxide 
is CO 2 . The total valence of the two oxygen atoms here is 
2X2 — 4. Carbon C’*' is therefore quadrivalent. Hence its 
chloride must be C^'Cl^’ (carbon tetrachloride), and its compound 
with hydrogen (methane, composing*®, large part of nat- 

ural gas). When carbon combines with a trivalent element, 
equi-valept amounts of each clement must be used, as in 
(aluminium carbide), where Al*’" and contain 
3 X 4, or 12 units of valence each. 
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. Again, when we know the formula of sodium iodide to be 
Na^I, or that of hydrogen iodide to be H'l, wc iftfer* that iodine is- 
univalent. The formula of siliea (sand) SiO^" shows silicon to 
^ be qmdrivalcntj and indicate^ that the chloride must be SiCl4. 
Similarly Mic ‘formula of c*ilcium carbonate Ca"CO;, shows that 
the radical (^63 * which is *00101000 ^o all carbonates, must be 
bivalent. ^ 

The chemist does not memorize the valences^ themselves; he 
recovers the valence of an element oii radical, wbgpn needed, by 
recalling the formula of a substanc6 containing this element or 
radical in combination with a more familiar clement or*radical, 
such as Ch or H*. 

In subs('qucnl# chapters (pp. 356 , 730 ) wc shall find iliat the 
valenc(' of an eleinent is not a purely fortuitous number, since we 
can formulate rules by which the valence; of any given element 
may, be deduced. Wc shall thus obtain more definilc ideas re- 
garding the mjnificance of valence and the mechanism of chemical 
combination in general. The foundations for these ideas, how- 
ever, mu-st first be developed in intervening chapters. 

Elements with More than One Valence. — Tlie rule of 
valence is not quite so simple as it has thus far appeared to be. 
A number of the elements exhibit more than one valence. In 
otluT words, the capacity of an atomic weight of such an element 
may have two (or even more) values, according to the circum- 
stances under wliich it is combining with other elements. 

Thus, phosphorus is usually quinquivalent, and gives com- 
pounds like PCIr, PoOr,, PBrg. But it can also form compounds 
in which it is trivalent, like PH3, PCI3. Similarly, iron forms 
two complete scries of compounds: 

Bivalent: FeCl^, FeO, Fe(OH)2, FeSO^. 

Trivalent: FcCla, FeA, Fe(OH)3, Fe^lSO^Is- 

• 

Even the halogens, although uniformly univalent in their com- 
pounds with hydrogen and other positive radicals, slii)w oxygen 
compounds of higher valence, such as chlorine dioxide ClOo, 
iodine pentoxide IgOg. When an element does give more than one 
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series of compounds, however, we always malie a strong point of 
this fact, so that it may not be overlooked. 

The fact that an clement, under different conditions, may 
exliibit different valences need not confuse the student as to the 
validity of the general conception of valence. Although it is 
possible for an atom of phosphorus to combine with five atoms 
of chlorine, this docs not F^iake it necessary that the maximum 
combining capacity should be exercised in all of the compounds 
of phosphorus To use an analogy, the circumstance of a man 
having five dollars in his pocket which he is at liberty to spend 
does not compel him to squander the whole five dollars; he may 
under certain circumstances decide to save two. When an ele- 
ment exhibits less than its maximum valence in any given com- 
pound, it is said to be umatxirated. Just as the man in our 
illustration above still has two dollars to spend if a change of 
circumstances induces him to change his mind, so phosphorus in 
phosphorus trichloride may become saturated by the combination 
of each atom of phosphorus in tlie compound with two additional 
atoms of chlorine to form phosphorus pentachloridc. The condi- 
tions necessary for this combination to take place have already , 
been discussed (p. 121). 

No simple rule, for telling, in advance, which valence will be 
used in a given action, can be stated. But the radicals Fe" and 
Fc"h for example, have different properties, and are easily 
recognized in practice. 

As a rule, an element passes from one form of combination to 
another without change of valence. But compounds of elements 
like tin or manganese can undergo changes in the course of which 
the valence alters. Such changes will be discussed fully when 
we encounter examples of them in later chapters. 

Exceptional Compounds. — A few compounds will be met 
with in which an element shows an exceptional valence. Thus, 
nitrogen gives two series of compounds of aN"* and W. But 
there are three oxides, N,0, NO, and NO^, in which the valence of 
nitrogen seems to be one, two, and four, respectively. However, 
these are single compounds, not belonging to any series, and are 
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the only compounSs of nitrogen showing any of those three 
valences. 

Again, FeO and FcgOg^belong to the two regular series of com- 
pounds of iron. But there is* the magnetic oxide, Fe 304 , where 

* the valencti of-jron appeara^not to be a whole number, but 8/3 oi 
2%. In this casotlie chemwt makes Jhe valence regular by sup- 
posing the magnetic oxide to be ^ (impound of the. otl^r two 
oxides, an5 writing its formula FeOjFe^Og. 

Nomenclature. — The names of compounds containing only 
two elements (the true binary compounds) end in ide. Such are 
the oxides, as ferric oxide Fc.^O^; the carbide.s, as ^aluminium 
carbide Al^C.,; tiio chlorides, as sodium chloride Na€l; the 
sulphides, as ferrous sulphide FeS, etc. 

When an element forms two (or more) compounds with an- 
other, element, they are frequently distinguished thus: carbon 
dioxide COo, carbon wonoxide CO; phosphorus penfoxidc P.Oo, 
phosphorus fnoxide PoO^. 

To distinguish two compounds of the sam<? elements, another 

• plan is*also used: ferroiis chloride FeCL, ferric chloride FeCl-i; 
mercurous oxide HgoO, mercuric oxide HgO. The suffix oiis indi- 
cates that the metal is combined with the smaller proportion of 
the negative clement, and ic that it is combined with the larger 
proportion. 

The tendency — although not a universal rule — is to use the 
latter plan with compounds containing a metal and the former 
with compounds containing only non-metals. 

Equivalent Weights. — In the foregoing discussion of valence, 
we have more than once used the word “equivalent.” For 
example (p. 127), it was stated that the atomic weight of alu- 
minium is equivalent to three atomic weights of hydrogen, because 
it displaces them, and to three atomic weights of chlorine, because 
it combines with thfit number: 

2A1 + 6HC1 2 AICI 3 .-f m, 

64 .(r 218.808 266.76 6.048 


Weights: 
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Now chemists often view this from the other direction, and say 
that 1.008 g. of i ydrogcn (one atomic weight) are displaced by 
9.0 g. of aluminium (one-third of the ’atomic weight) and that 
35.46 g. of chlorine combine with just this same quantity, 9.0 g. 
of aluminium. When taking this viqw, they refqi; to<the weight 
of an element displacing one^ atomic woight of hydrogen, or combin- 
ing with one atomic weight pf '^chlorine (or of any other univalent 
element) as thcoequivalent weight of that element. The equivalent 
wcigjht of aluminium is* therefore 9.0 and that of calcium 
Ca“ 20 (one-half the atomic weight) and that of sodium Na' 23 
(the atomic weight). 

It will be seen that the equivalent weight can always be found 
by a quuTititative experiment (see p. 64). It iti also evident that 
it is equal to the atomic weight divided by the valence. It is 
likewise clear that the equivalent weight of an element, multi- 
plied by the valence of that element, is equal to the atomic weight. 
The conception of equivalent weights finds important application 
later in several connections in chemistry (see Normal Solutions 
and Faraday’s Law). 

Finding the Atomic Weight of a New Element — By way 

of reviewing the fundamental principles explained in this and 
preceding chapters, let us apply them to the imaginary case of a 
newly discovered metallic element. The bromide of the element 
is found to be easy of preparation and to be volatile. The bro- 
mide contains 30 per cent of the element (and therefore 70 per 
cent of bromine), and its vapor density referred to ai’’ is 11.8. 
The analysis can always be made much more accurately than the 
measurement of vapor density, so that the former number is more 
trustworthy than the latter. 

To find the equivalent of the element, that is, the amount 
combined with 79.92 parts (the atomic weight) of bromine, we 
have the proportion 70 : 30 : : 79.92 ; x, from which x 34.3. 
The atomic weight must be this, or some srnatt multiple of it. 

The O.M.V. of air weighs 28.95 g. (pp. 34, 91). Hence the 
same voluine of the vapor of this bromide, which is 11.8 times 
as heavy as air, will weigh 28.95 X 1L8, or 341.6 g. This is 
therefore the molecular weight of the compound. 
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. Now 30 per cent of this is the new element: 

341.6 X 30 -100^^:102.5. 

Now 34.3* parts of the clcrhent combined with 79.92 parts of 
* bromine.* JtJvi^ently the atgmic weight of the clement is 3 X 34.3 
= 102.9, the (liff<<rcnce boi^^g due to error in determining the 
density. So iong as no other voktijp compound is known, we 
c'ldopt this' as tlie atomic weight. The rest of. the molecular 
weight (239 parts = 3 X 79.92) is brgminc. Tims the foripula 
of the compound is ElBrg, and from this we sec that the element 
is trivalent. ’ 

In case no volatile compound of the element can be formed, 
the weight combiiging with 79.92 parts of bromine is mcas^ired as 
before. Then some of the free simple substance -is made, say by 
electrolysis, and its specific heat is determined. The sp. lit. is 
about 0.063. Application of Dulong and Petits law' then gives 
the atomic weight. The product 34.3 X 0.063 is equal to 2.161. 
Heiic(.‘, the equivalent must be multiplied by 3 to give the atomic 
weight, for this raises the product to 6.48, which is within the 
, limits. , Thus the value of the atomic weight is 102.9, as before. 

A Suggestioiu — Having just discussed the conception of 
valenc(', we have now considered all the more important general 
laws of chemical composition. At this point the reader should 
paus(' to take breath and review ihoroughlif Ihe subjects of the 
first ten chapters. The understanding of the fundamental prin- 
ciples wliich this retrospect will give will greatly lighten the task 
of understanding the new and more complex substances we shall 
have to consider, and the new kinds of reactions and new con- 
ceptions wx shall encounter, in the chapters immediately fol- 
lowing. 

Exercises. — 1. Mark the valences in the formuhe: InClg, 
VA, OsO„ PtCl,. 

2. Mark the v^alences of the radicals in the formulae: 
Zn(Se(),), AL(TeO,),, HJAsO,), H(SbO,). 

3. If 26 g. of chroniiurn displace 1 g. of hydrogen fr4)m hydro- 
chloric acid, what is the valence of chromium in this displacement 
(sec Table of Atomic Weights)? 
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4. Correct the following formulae: CaNOg, CaP 04 , AUPO^lg, 
LiO, PbF, 

5. One gram of a quadrivalent el^fment unites with 0.27 g. 
of oxygen. What is the atomic weight of the element? 

6 . What are the valences of the^ elements in-.thc following: 
LiH, NHg, SeH^, BN? 

7. Whnt are the valenfe^of the metals and radicals in the 
following: HNO^, Pb(N 03 ) 2 , € 0 ( 804 ) 2 , KCl, KMn 04 (potassium 
perKianganate) ? Name aU the substances in 6 and 7. 

8 . What is wrong with the statement: The valence of oxygen 
is two because the molecular formula is Oo? 

9. The chloride of a new element contains 38.11 per cent of 
chloriiKs and 61.89 per cent of the element. The vapor density of 
the compound referred to air is 12.85. What is the atomic weight 
of the clcrnent, so far as investigation of this one substance can 
give it (p. 134) ? What is its valence? 



CHAPTER XI 

0 

SOLUTION 

The property that many substances have of* dissolving in 
others, is a most interesting and valuable one. The value lies 
chiefly in the Tact that some substances arc easily soluble in a 
given li(iuid and otlicrs are, practically, not soluble in it at all. 
These difTerences in solubility enable us to aC(‘omplish, both in 
the laboratory aiKh in chemical industry, many things otherwise 
impossible. Thus, we separated sulphur from iron (p. 17), by 
using carbon disulphide (CSj,) to dissolve the former. In the 
same way the refining of silver (its separation from the lead in 
which it is contained) is carried out on a large scale in actual 
practice by the use of molten zinc as a solvent. We must first 
learn precisely what is meant by a solution, and then wc shall 
be ready- to understand the uses and properties of solvents and 
solutions. 

Solution. — We distinguish carefully between a solution and 
a mere mixture, also between a solution and a compound. 

A mechanical mixture, such as that of iron and sulphur, can 
never be perfect, as will be evident from what has been said in an 
earlier chapter (p. 91) regarding the size of molecules. However 
finely we may powder up such a mixture, w^e cannot possibly 
bring about a sufficiently intimate dispersion of the particles of 
its components among one another to justify us in believing that 
the whole mass has become homogeneous in its ultimate struc- 
ture. In any true solution, however, intermingling of the particles 
of the separate components down to molccuhir magnitudes has 
actually been accomi^lished. In a solution of salt in water, for 
example, the dissolved substance is completely and permanently 
dissipated throughout the liquid. However long the sojution is 
allowed to stand, salt riever settles out. Only by evaporating off 
all the water can a complete separation be effected. 

137 
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Practically speaking, there is no limit to! the amount of dissi- 
pation which m.iy thus be produced. Thus a single small crystal 
of potassium permanganate, a commhn disinfectant which gives 
a very deep purple solution in water, may be dissolved in a liter 
or even in a hundred liters of water, and the purple tinge which il 
imparts to the liquid will still be perfectly I'erceptible in every 
portion of, the solution. Wc may note here thd distinguishing 
characteristic, of a solution as opposed to a compound. Com- 
pounds contjiin definite proportkms by weight (p. 23) and simple 
atomic ratios (p. 98) of their constituent elements. The com- 
position of a solution, on the other hand, can within certain limits 
(sec p. 140) be varied continuously. 

Sometimes, when we shake up a finely-divided solid with a 
liquid, the latter becomes dull, or cloudy, or muddy. The solid 
particles arc here simply suspended in the liquid, not dissolved, 
and will eventually settle out. Sand, shaken with water, settles 
at once. Flour, mixed with water, settles more slowly. The par- 
ticles of flour can be readily separated from the water, however, 
by filtration (p. 17), the flour remaining on the paper while the 
water runs through. Such mixtures are called suspensions. 

In exceptional cases, the subdivision of a suspended substance 
in a liquid, while not approaching molecular magnitudes, is vSO 
minute as to make its retention by filter-paper impossible, or 
even to prohibit it from settling out in any reasonable time. So- 
lutions of soap, starch and gelatine in water are of tiiis nature. 
Such suspensions are known as colloidal suspensions. To the 
unaided eye they appear to be true solutions. Their main prop- 
erties, however, are essentially dilTcrent from those of true solu- 
tions, as will be seen later (pp. 553-554). 

Milk owes its cloudy, white appearance largely to droplets of 
oily matter, which reflect much light from their surfjices. They 
pass easily through filter-paper. But when milk is allowed to 
stand they slowly rise to the top, being lighter than the water 
in which they are not dissolved, but suspended. A mixture of 
two liquids of this nature is called an emulsion. 

The characteristics, therefore, of a true solution arc absence of 
settling or separation, homogeneity, and extremely minute subdivi- 
sion (down to molecular magnitudes) of the dissolved substance. 
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•The Scope of the Word. — The word solution is used for other 
systems than those containing a solid body dissolv^ed in a liquid. 
Thus, liquids also may be dissolved in liquids, as alcohol in water, 
^gain, if we warm ordinary water, bubbles of gas appear on the 
sides of the «vesriel before th^i water has approached the boiling- 
point. Tliey are found to be gas derived from the air. Agitation 
of any gas with water results in thc'seiution of a large or-^small 
quantity of the gas, and heat will usually drive the»gas out again. 

• It appears therefore that solids, liquid^,, and gases ^.can equally 
well form solutions in liquids. 

The adsorption of hydrogen by palladium (at all events after 
a certain point), and by iron, takes place in accordance with the 
same laws as tlie sc^lution of solids in licjuids, and the results may 
be described therefore as true solutions. Liquids are in some 
cases absorbed by solids, and homogeneous mixtures of solids 
with solids are perfectly familiar. The sapphire is a solution of 
a small amount of a strongly colored substance, in a large amount 
of colorless aluminium oxide. It may therefore be stated that 
solution of gases, liquids, and solids in solids appears to be possible. 
• Chei®ists commonly call the dissolved substance the solute 
and the substance in which it is dissolved the solvent. In many 
cases, however (when we take two liquids such as alcohol and 
water, for example) , the terms solvent and solute are interchange- 
able. Gases, liquids, and solids may all be solutes, and dissolve 
in suitable gaseous, liquid, or solid solvents. In the present 
chapter only liquid solvents will be considered, and most atten- 
tion will be paid to water. 

Solvents. — Water is by far the commonest and most useful 
solvent. Very many inorganic substances dissolve in it easily. 
The fact that many (like sulphur and sand) do not, enables us 
to separate the components of a mixture containing a soluble 
and an insoluble substance. 

Many organic substances, such as fats, paraffin, petroleum, 
tar, rubber, cotton, paper, shellac, and so forth, do not dissolve 
to any measurable extent in water. But fats dissolve readily in 
ether (C4H10O), in carbon disulphide (CSo), in carbon tetra- 
chloride (CCI4), and in chloroform (CHCI3). For this reason 
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these substances remove grease which has accidentally got into 
cloth. Paraffim, petroleum, and tar dissolve in gasoline (petrol), 
and in benzene Cotton and pure paper (like filter paper) 

will dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid. Alcohol (0211^0) 
dissolves shellac (to make varnish).. ,•* o t- 

Again, water dissolves little carbon disulphide, chloroform, 
carbon tetrachloride, gasGline or benzene. But it dissolves alco- 
hol in any amount, and ether in limited quantity. Some organic 
substances, like sugar, dissolve easily in water, but hardly at all 
in the other solvents just mentioned. Hence candy or molasses 
can be taken out of cloth by water, but not by solvents for fats. 

Saturation. — As a rule, not more tham a certain amount 
of a large bulk of solute is dissolved by a given limited quantity 
of the solvent. By shaking excess of the solute in a finely 
divided state with the solvent for a sufficient length of time, this 
maximum amount will finally be dissolved. The solvent is then 
said to be saturated by the solute in question. Thus, 100 c.c. of 
water at 18° will 'dissolve as much as 6.6 g. of potassium chlorate, 
but not more. The same amount of water will dissolve 213.4 g. 
of silver nitrate, however, before the solvent becomes saturated. 
On the other hand, a saturated solution of chalk (calcium car- 
bonate) in water will contain only 0.0013 g. in 100 c.c. 

To describe these cases we should say that potassium chlorate 
is only moderately soluble in water, silver nitrate very soluble, 
and marble insoluble. No substance is absolutely insoluble, but 
for the sake of brevity we call substances like chalk “insoluble"' 
because in most connections they may be so considered. 

The number of grams of the solute required to saturate a 
fixed volume or a fixed weight, say 100 c.c. or 100 g., of the 
solvent we call the solubility of the substance (at the existing 
temperature). The solubilities at 18° of one hundred and forty- 
two substances in 100 c.c. of water are given in a table printed 
inside the cover, at the front of this booh. A few additional 
examples are given below (p. 146). 

In sojne cases there is no limit to the solubility, and therefore 
no possibility of the solution reaching saturation. Thus alcohol 
or glycerine and water will dissolve in one another in any proper- 
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tion. Such pairs of substances are said to be miscible in all pro- 
portions. ' 

Dilute ancL Concentrated Solutions. — A dilute solution 
• ... 

is one containing little dissolved matter, whether the matter is 
naturally very soluble or not. A corcentrated solution is one 
containing rpuch of the dissolved suOst-ance, and such a solution 
can be made with very soluble solutes only. 

Th^only method of recognizing with-i?ertainty whether a non- 
volatile solid is soluble in a liquid or not is to filter the mixture 
and evaporate a few drops of the filtrate on a clean watch-glass. 
For learning how much of the substance is contained ip a given 
solution, a weighed quantity of the solution is evaporaL'Pd to 
dryness and the weight of the residue determined. 

It must be stated explicitly that in going into solution, as we 
have u§cd the term, a compound dissolves as a whole and, if the 
compound is pure (p. fi), any residue has the same ehernieal com- 
position as the part which has dissolved. If the residue is a 
diffen'Tit substance, a chemical interaction with the solvent has 
(K’curred* If, on evaporation, a different substance remains, there 
has also been chemical action. 

The amount of the substance which has been dissolved by a 
given (piantity of the solvent is described as the concentration of 
the solution. The partial removal of the solvent (as by evapora- 
tion) is called concentrating, its total removal evaporating to 
dryness. Note iJiat a saturated solution need not also be a con- 
centrated one. It will be very dilute, if the solute is but slightly 
soluble. 

Units Used in Expressing Concentrations. — The eoneentra- 
tions of solutions, saturated and otherwise, are sometimes ex- 
pressed in physical, and sometimes in chemical, units of weight. 
When physical units are employed, we give the number of grams 
of the solute hold in splution by a fixed weight, usually one hun- 
dred grams of the solvent. 

When chemical units of weight arc employed, two different 
plans are possible, and' both arc in use. Either the equivalent 
(p. 134) or the atomic weights may be taken as a basis of meas- 
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urement. In the former case, the solutions are called normal 
solutions, and ih the latter, molar solutions. 

A normal solution contains one gram-equivalent of the solute 
in one liter of solution (not in 1 1. of solvent). The word ^‘equiva- 
lent” has been used hitherto only of elements, and'thh p-pplication 
of the expression involves an extension of” its meaning. An 
equivalent weight of a cokipSund is that amount of it which will 
interact with •J)ne equivalent of an element. Tims, a formula- 
weight of hydrochloric add HCl (36.468 g.) is also an equivalent 
weight, for it contains 1.008 g. of hydrogen, and this amount of 
hydrogen is displaceable by one equivalent weight of a metal. 
A formula-weight of sulphuric acid (98.076 g.), however, 

contains two equivalents of the compound, and a formula- weight 
of aluminium chloride AICI3 (133.38 g.) three equivalents. Hence 
normal solutions of these three substances contain, respectively, 
36.468 g. HCl, 49.038 g. HoSO^, and 44.46 g. AlCh, per liter of 
solution. The special property of normal solutions is, obviously, 
that equal volumes of two of them contain the exact proportions 
of the solutes whildi are required for complete interaction. Solu- 
tions of this kind are much Used in qinintitative analyi^is. Wo 
frequently use also decinormal or one-tenth normal solutions (0.1 
N or A/10), and seminormal (0.5 N or A/2), and six times 
normal solutions (6 A), and so forth. 

A molar solution contains one mole (gram-molecular weight) of 
the solute in one liter of solution {not in 1 1. of solvent). When 
molecular formulcT (p. 116) are used, this means one gram-formula 
weight per liter. In the cases cited above, the molar solution 
contains 36.468 g. HCl, 98.076 g. H.,8C,, and 133.38 g. AlCl., per 
liter. As will be seen, the concentrations of molar and normal 
solutions are necessarily identical when the radicals arc univalent. 

Weight-normal and weight-molar solutions are occasionally 
employed in the study of certain physical properties of aqueous 
solutions (see pp. 153-155 below'. These contain one gram- 
equivalent weight and one gram-molecular weight, respectively, 
of solute in 1000 grams of water. 

Densities of Solutions. — The density^ or specific gravity of 
an aqueous solution is usually greater than that of water and, 
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in each case, varies with the concentration. For commercial 
purposes, the concentrations of solutions are coifimonly defined 
by the specific gravity. Thus, we purchase ammonium hydrox- 
ide solution of “0.88 sp. gr.,” containing 35 per cent of ammonia, 
or sulphuric acid of “1.84 sp. gr.,” containing 94.8 per cent of 
the acid. 

The commonly greater density of a solution is utiliz-^d in 
making solutions in chemical factories. Shaking s,weral tons of 
the inij turc is out of the question, and Tirring costs money. If 
the solid is placed in the bottom of the tank, under water, a 
saturated solution is formed in the lowest layer of the water, 
and passage of the dissolving substance into the upper layers, by 
diffusion, would take months or years. Hence most of the solid 
would remain undis, solved. But when the solid is placed on a 
shelf near the surface of the water, the solution sinks through the 
water, fresh water rises to the shelf, and a circulation is started. 
This results in the dissolving of the whole material in a sur- 
prisingly short time, with no expenditure of labor whatever. 
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Diffusion in Solution. — 

It was mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph that 
diffusion of a dissolved 
substance in aqueous solu- 
tion was an exceedingly 
slow process. Neverthe- 
less, it is easy to show that, 
if we place a quantity of 
the pure solvent (Fig. 51) 
above a concentrated solu- 
tion of a substance, and 
then set the arrangement 
aside, the dissolved body 
slowly makes its way 
through the liquid (Fig. 
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52), obliterating the original plane of separation. Eventually 
the dissolved body scatters itself uniformly through the whole. 
Jn other words, the molecules of the dissolved substance must be 
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in rapid motion in the solution, although their rate of dispersion 
is much impeded by the close packing of the solute molecules 
with which they arc continually colliding. 

These solvent molecules arc also in rapid motion in the 
solution, as we saw in the discussion of the proper of liquids 
in the light of the kinetic-molecular hypothesis (p. 77). A 
careful consideration of tne ultimate structure of solutions shows, 
indeed, that 'the characteristics of solvent and solute molecules 
white ill the solution aw in no way different (as may best be 
seen. by taking the case of a solution with two liquid components, 
such as alcohol and water), and we may therefore regard the 
molecules of a substance dissolved in a liquid as themselves also 
existent in the liquid state. This conception, i.ve shall find, will be 
of considerable assistance to us in discussing other physical 
properties of solutions. 

Is Dissolving a Physical or a Chemical Change? — This is 
a question still much discussed amongst chemists. The general 
view is that in a few simple cases, like dissolving paraffin in 
gasoline or benzene, the process may be considered purely phys- 
ical, and the solution contains both components in unchanged 
chemical condition. 

This opinion is based upon the fact that, when the two com- 
ponents of the solution are mixed in the liquid .state, there is no 
observable heat effect or volume change on admixture, and the 
properties of the solution are all intermediate between those of 
the two pure substances, exactly as in the case of mixtures (p. 6) . 
If one of the substances is added to the other as a solid or a gas, 
then the heat absorbed or evolved is practically identical with 
the heat required to melt the same quantity of the solid, or with 
the heat liberated in the condensation of the same quantity of 
the gas. Such solutions are called “ideal solutions.” 

On the other hand, when water is used, as it is more fre- 
quently than any other solvent, chemicaf changes undoubtedly 
take place. The water itself, at least, is always changed. Water 
in the dquid state is not simply HgO. ^ Its physical properties 
indicate that it is an associated liquid, extensive combination 
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having taken place t)etween simple HjjO molecules to form more 
complex molecules with the general formula (K20)„. Dissolv- 
ing any substance in wat^r must upset the equilibrium (p. 78) 
amongst these? different kinds of molecules: 

and produce more of one and less of the other^kind. This is 
the extent of the chemical change in the water alone. , 
The dissolved substance combines also, in the majority of 
cases, with part of the water. In a great many instances t;ertain 
of the compounds formed can be definitely isolated from the 
solution, as, for example, in the case of hydrates such as ^tuSO^, 
lOHaO or CuSO^jSHjjO. In other examples the exact nature of 
the compounds present in solution is often more difficult to de- 
termine, and no simple statement can as yet be made about 
them. But the compounds, whatever they are, are physically 
dissolved in the rest of the water and may be regarded as existent 
in the solution in the liquid atate^ just like any* unchanged solute. 
, Dissolving, therefore, is partly- a chemical, and only partly 
a pure physical process. The striking differences in solubility 
already mentioned (p. 140) may consequently be accounted for 
partly on a chemical, and partly on a physical basis. The main 
chemical factor is compound formation between the components 
of the solution. The more extensive this is, the greater, in general, 
is the solubility. Thus substances which form definite hydrates 
with water are mostly extremely soluble, while substances which 
are only difficultly soluble in water invariably crystallize out 
from an aqueous solution in an anhydrous state. The main 
physical factor is the relative magnitude of tlic cohesive forces 
between the various types of molecules present in the solution. 
Thus in the case of water and benzene, the water molecules at- 
tract one another much more strongly than they do the benzene 
molecules. Molecules of benzene endeavoring to intermingle 
with water molecules encounter, therefore, very considerable 
resistance, and are almost certain to be squeezed out. • The two 
liquids, indeed, are found to be practically immiscible. 
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Influence of Temperature on Solubility. — The quantity of 
a substance which will dissolve in a fixed amount of a given 
solvent depends very largely upon the temperature. Usually 
^he solubility of solids in liquicig increases with rise in tempera- 
ture. Mai^rdbQents may fee made by the method described 
before (p. 141^, u5ing excess^ oi the fiuely powdered solute with 
different portions of the same solvenli ili vessels kept at different 
temperatures. The most useful way of represcntfng the results 
is to i^lot them graphically. The diagram (Fig. 53 p) shows !he 
curves for a few familiar substances. The ordinates rcpg*esent 
the number of grams of the anhydrous compound which is dis- 
solved by 100 g, of water in each case. The absciss® represent 
the temperatures. •The concentration for any temperature can 
be read off at onc^. Thus, 100 g. of water dissolve 13 g. of 
potassium nitrate at 0° and 150 g. at 73*^. The iacrease in 
solubility is here enormous. On the other hand, the same quantity ^ 
of water will dissolve 35.6 g. of sodium chloride at 0*^ and 39 g. 
at 100". The difference is shown at once when we examine the 
curves and observe that the line j'eprcsenting the solubility of 
^wdium ohloride scarcely rises at all between 0° and 100°, while 
that of potassium nitrate is extremely steep. 

Cases in which the solubility of solids in li(|uids decreases 
with rise in temperature are less common. The solubility of 
slaked lime (calcium hydroxide Ca(OH)., used to make lime- 
water) is 0.175 g. at 20° and 0.078 g. at 100°. Anhydrous sodium 
sulphate Na 2 S ()4 (Fig. 54, p. 150) is another illustration of 
this point. 

When two liquids arc not completely miscible, their solubilities 
in each other are also found, in the majority of cases, to increase 
with rise of temperature. Thus 100 g. of water will dissolve only 
8 g. of phenol at 10°, and 100 g. of phenol will dissolve only 33 g. 
of water at the same temperature, but above 68.3° the two 
liquids are miscible in all propor turns. In a few cases, however, 
the solubility increa^s with decrease of temperature. For ex- 
ample, 100 g. of water will dissolve only 5 g. of ether at 30°, 
but at 0° the solubility.has risen to 13 g. 

The solubility of gases in liquids ahvaijs diminishes with ris» 
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ing temperature. This may be illustrated by heating cold tap- 
water in a beater, when the dissolved gases, originally obtained 
from the air, are driven out in bubbles as the boiling-point is 
approached (compare p. 139). . , 

i i* < ‘ 

Crystallization. — If the solvent has bedh saturated while 
warm, and the dissolved 'substance is one that is less soluble at 
lower temperatures, then, when the temperature is allowed to 
fall and thes merest traca of solute is introduced, the solute be- 
gins tp come out of solution. The amount appearing, of course, 
is only the excess beyond what is needed to saturate the solvent 
at the lower temperature. 

If the solute is a liquid, it appears at first as a cloud of drops, 
rendering the solution milky. This may be shown by cooling a 
solution 0 / phenol in hot water. 

If the solute is solid, then the particles, as they appeaj*, take 
the form of crystals (p. 105). These groxv by taking on more of 
the separating solute. If the cooling goes on slowly, very large 
crystals can finally be obtained. On the other hand, with rapid 
cooling, new crystals arc continually formed, and a fine# cry stab 
meal falls to tlie bottom of the solution. The crystals in this 
meal, however, when viewed through a lens, arc seen to be just 
as perfect as the larger ones. 

When a more dilute solution is used, instead of a saturated 
one, crystals may still be obtained. A part of the solvent must 
first be removed, however. This may be done, cither by boiling 
the solution for some time, or by leaving it to evaporate in a 
wide dish in which a large surface is exposed. 

When the dissolved substance forms a compound with the 
solvent (e.g., a hydrate, see p. 84) which is less soluble tlian the 
original solute at the temperature of crystallization, the crystals 
are composed of this compound. 

The whole of the solvent may be boiled off. But in this case 
good crystals of the solute arc never obta hied — the residue is 
usually a crust composed of imperfect crystals. 

Wherf the substance is more soluble in cold than in hot water, 
then crystallization is produced by raising the temperature of 
the saturated solution. 
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Crystallization from a Melted Mass. — In this connection, it 
should be noted that there is another way of obtaining crystals. 
This is to melt the substance (without any solvent) , and allow 
the mass to cool slowly. When a part has solidified, the rest of 
the liquid* i» riqvdly poured ,off. Metals and many other fusible 
substances give g(3od crystals in this^way. Water itself, when 
it freezes, c^eposits radiating, hexagotiai crystals of ice 

Sujersaturation. — When a hot, satjiirated solutym is coejed 
in the absence of any undissolved solid, there is quite commonly 
some delay before the crystals begin to appear. The solution, 
pending the appearance of the (?rystals, is then said to be 
supersaturated. most cases the crystals soon appear in due 
course, especially if the liquid is shaken or stirred. But certain 
substances have a tendency to remain indefinitely in the state of 
supers^iturated solution. The hydrates of sodium* sulphate 
(Na^SO^, lOHoO) and of sodium thiosulphate (photographers’ 
^fiiypo” Na^S./I.TjfiHijO)* give solutions in water of this nature. 
The addition of a minute crystal of the substance concerned 
•(“inoculation”), however, always starts the crystallization. 

Many pure liquids, similarly, when cooled below their freez- 
ing-point, do not always crystallize out at once. Thus water can 
be taken down to - 10° without the appcaran(*e of ice. In this 
condition it is said to be siipercoolecL Shaking, or stirring, or 
(better still) inoculating with a fragment of ice, induces crystal- 
lization in this case also. It may be noted that the opposite 
phenomenon has never been observed; ice invariably melts 
sharply at 0° under atmospheric pressure. 

A very striking illustration of crystallization from a super- 
saturated solution may be obtained by saturating water with 
anhydrous sodium sulphate Na^SQ.^ at, say, 50°, at which tem- 
perature 100 g. of water hold in solution 40 g. of Na.,SOi (Fig. 54). 
The excess of the solid is carefully and completely separated 
from the liquid, and«the latter is allowed to cool, say to 15°, in a 
flask loosely stoppered with cotton. The solution now contains a 
much smaller amount of sodium sulphate (Na^SOJ tjjan at its 
present temperature it*could acquire from contact with anhydrous 
sodium sulphate (62 g. at 15°, see dotted curve in the diagram). 
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It is, therefore, impossible for the solution to deposit crystals of 
this substance, with respect to which it is now unsaturated. On 
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the other hand, it contains a much larger amount than it could 
acquire from contact with crystals of hydrated sodium sulphate 
Na^SO^jlGIlgO (13 g. at 15'^). It is tihereforr 
highly supersaturated with respect to this sub- 
stance. Yet in the absence of a crystal of 
the hydrated salt, no deposition of the dis- 
solved substance begins. The solution may 
be kept indefinitely without alteration. The 
introduction, however, of the minutest frag- 
ment of the decahydrate at once starts the 
crystallization, the added crystal forming the 
center of a radiating mass of blade-like 
crystal clusters, which sprout with astonish- 
ing rapidity through the liquid (Fig. 55). 



Pig. 55. 


Heat of Solution. — The process of solution, in the case of 
most solid substances, absorbs heat, so that^the solution becomes 
cooler as the crystals dissolve. Conversely the process of crys- 
tallization usually evolves heat. Thus, in the cases of Na 2 S 04 , 
lOHaO and NagS^Oa, 511.0 mentioned above, when the crystalliza- 
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tion is brought about in the cool, supersaturated solutions, the 
rise in temperature is considerable. 

This fact has been utilized in devising a sort of hot-water 
pottle. The ’bottle is made oi rubber and contains a super- 
saturated* solutipn of sodium acetate. Whenever the heat is 
wanted, the stopjJer is takc\i out, rutibed with the finger, and 
screwed ba|*k. The rubbing spreads (fn the inner suri?i(:e^f the 
stopper, next the liquid, some of the crystals aAlliering to the 
s( rew^ and so starts the erystjillizatien. The boUle then 4)e- 
(‘omes warm and remains so for a considerable time. After it 
has cooled, it is placed, without being opened, in boiling water to 
redissolve the crysttds, and, when cold, is ready for use again. 

The solution sulphuric acid in water is attended •by an 

exceptionally large evolution of heat. One formula-weight of 
the pure acid, dissolving in a practically unlimited ^volume of 
water,^ liberates 39,170 calories. The solution of one formula- 
weight of sodium sulphate decahydrate in water, on the other 
hand, under the sjime conditions, absorbs 18,760 calories. 

In both of the abo\’e cases, the magnitude* of the heat effect 
•varies (Viiisidcrably with the concentration of the solution. This 
is due to the fact that expensive chemical changes take place 
in the process of solution. AVith some salts in water (see cupric 
chloride, p. 219 ) the heat effect may even change in sign as the 
solution approaches saturation. Such solutions are evidently 
very far from ideal, since the heat absorbed in dissolving a 
formula-weight of a solid in an ideal solvent is identical with 
the molecular heat of fusion of the solid (p. 144) , whatever the 
concentration of the solution. 

The heat change involved in dissolving one formula-weight 
of a substance in a practically unlimited volume of its prac- 
tically saturated solution is, we shall find in a later chapter 
(p. 217), a very important quantity. It is known as the heat of 
solution. 


The Physical Properties of Solutions. — The physical prop- 
erties of a solution depend, in all cases, upon its confentration, 
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i.e., upon the relative amounts of solvent and of solute present. 
The more concentrated the solution, the more will its physical 
properties, in general, differ from that of the pure solvent. The 
observed changes may be divided ,into two classes. 

In the first class, the amount of the change 'Carles with the 
substance dissolved. Very striking and difficult to explain, for 
example, are the erratic \-hanges in volume which gccur when 
solution takes; place. Specific effects of this class show that 
chemical clu\nges often accompany solution. For examplp 58.5 
g. of sodium chloride (volume 27.5 c.c.) and 10,000 c.c. of water 
have, separately, a volume totalling 10,027.5 c.c., but, when they 
are brought together, the solution measures only 10,016.5 c.c. 
This is a very dilute solution (about ^ per cen^), so that the con- 
traction of 11 c.c. is relatively considerable. On the other hand, 
214 g. of ammonium chloride (volume 142.5 c.c.) and 843.5 c.c. of 
water have a total volume of 986 c.c., but when brought together 
give 1000 cc. of solution. Here there is an expansion of 14 c.c. 
In the case of table-sugar and water, however, there is almost 
no change in volufne. 

Another important property of solutions in which .the in- 
fluence of the solute is specific is conduction of electricity. Pure 
water is an exceedingly poor conductor. A solution qf table-sugar 
in water is also practically non-conducting. But when acetic 
acid is dissolved in water a solution is obtained which conducts 
the current fairly well, while a solution of sodium chloride is an 
exceedingly good conductor. The significance of these differences 
in behavior will be taken up later (p. 226). 

In the case of many properties of solutions, however, it has 
been found that ecpial numbers of dissolved molecules of different 
substances produce the same amount of change. The effect ap- 
pears here to be due essentially to physical causes, even al- 
though the solutions may not be strictly ideal, and is discussed in 
the following sections in the light of the molecular hypothesis. 
Before attacking these sections, the student^^is recommended to 
refer back to pp. 77-79 and read these pages through again care- 
fully, noteng that the equilibrium relationships between liquid 
water and water vapor, therein discussed, can obviously be ex- 
tended to any volatile substance in contact with its own vapor. 
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Vapor Pressure of Solutions* — When we take equal quan- 
tities of a volatile liquid (e.g., benzene, CaH^) and add to each 
equal weights of different non-volatile solutes ( e.g., naphthalene, 
aiiithracenc, camphor; three organic solids which are relatively 
non-volatifb 'at ' ordinary tcn?pcratures) we find that the vapor 
pressures of ali the resulting solutions ^^are less than that of the 
pure solvent but the depression is different in each case*.,l^ut if, 
instead of adding equal iveights of the different sclutes, wc add 
eqml numbers of mokcnlcs (as wc can-do by dissolving, for ex- 
ample, 1 g. molecular weight of each substance in 1000 g. of 
benzene), we find that the depression is the same in every case. 
The depression is proportional, moreover, to the fraction of ^solute 
molecules in the solution (Raoult’s Law). This very striking fact 
is explained by the molecular hypothesis as follows: 

Every molecule at the surface of a pure volatile liquid has jin 
equal chance to escape into the vapor above the liquid. But 
as soon as we add to such a liquid a solute wliich is practically 
non-volatile, we have a liquid in which some of the molecules 
have no tendency to pass into the state of vapor, buL arc fixed 
iVi the liquid state. Suppose, for instance, we consider a solution 
in which one molecule in every ten is non-volatile; the intensity 
of the hail of molecules leaving the liquid will evidently be re- 
duced by one-tenth. Equilibrium between liquid and vapor over 
such a solution will be re-established only when the intf'nsity of 
the hail of vapor molecules returning to the liciuid is also reduced 
by one-tenth, since otherwise more molecules will be returning 
than leaving. This means that the vapor pressure of the solution 
must be one-tenth less than that of the pure solvent. 

It is important to note that the nature of the solute is here im- 
material, the essential factor is the number of molecules it 
furnishes to the solution. We have here a method of determining 
the molecular weights of non-volatile substariccs. By dissolving 
a known weight of such a substance in a known weight of a suit- 
able solvent and determining the relative depression of vapor 
pressure thereby produced, wc learn what fraction of the mole- 
cules in the solution belong to the solute, and hence can calculate 
its molecular weight. 

All aqueous solutions show a lower tension of water vapor 
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than does pure water. With conducting solutes {e.g., sodium 
chloride), indeed, the vapor pressure depressions obtained are 
abnormally large, and do not agree with the accepted mol- 
ecular weights. This is a point to which we shall return later 
(p. 228). ^ 

If a substance is very, soluble in water, the solution may give 
a vapoT’^^rcssure of watei' less even than that comn^only present 
in the atmosphere. Such a solution, placed in an open vessel, 
will not evaporate. Omthe contrary, it will take up ipoisture 
from the air and increase in bulk. For this reason very soluble 
substances are commonly moist and, when exposed to the air, 
extract water from the latter and dissolve in this water. This 
beha'V'ior is called deliquescence, and is shown, for example, by 
the hydrate of calcium chloride CaClajbHgO, used to dry gases 
(p.70). .. 


The principle involyed will 
become clear if we imagine 
two vessels, one containing 
pure water and one an aque- 
ous solution, to be placed on 
a glass plate and covered by 
a bell jar (Fig. 56). Each 
liquid exchanges water mole- 
cules with the moist air in the 
jar, but tho solution gives off 
water more feebly than does 
the pure water. The result is 
that the latter can produce a pressure of water vapor higher than 
that which would be in equilibrium with the solution. The solu- 
tion, therefore, receives continuously more molecules than it 
emits, and increases in volume. The pure water thus gradually 
passes through the vapor state into the solution until it is all 
gone. If sufficient water was pres^'nt, the process would go on 
until the solution became infinitely dilute. • 



Boilis^g-Points of Solutions. — The boiling-point of a liquid 
is that temperature at which the vapor pressure reaches 760 mm. 
(see p. 74). Since the addition of a non-volatile solute lowers the 
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vapor pressure of a pure liquid, it naturally raisei the boiling- 
point to a higher temperature. 

In dilute non-conductihg solutions, equal numbers of mole- 
cules of different solutes raise the boiling-point of a given sol- 
vent to the t.san:\p extent. T)ius, one molecular weight of sugar 
(C 12 H. 2 O 11 — 342 g.) or of glycerine == 92 g.), dissolved 

in 1000 g. of water, will each raise the boiling-point frouLlPO^ to 
100.52°. " 

Molecular weights of non-volatile, nqn-conducting substanhes 
can therefore be determined by finding out what weight of the 
substance, when dissolved in 1000 g., is required to raise the 
boiling-point of water from 100° to 100.52°. 

Freezing-Points of Solutions. — The addition of a solute 
similarly tends to prevent the freezing of the solution, for freezing 
means the separation of a part of the pure solvent in the form ol 
ice. Hence solutions can be frozen only at temperatures beloti 
those of the pure solvents. Thus, one molecular weight of a 
substance such as sugar (34^ g.) or glycerine \92 g.), dissolved 
lJ^ 1000 g. of water, will cause the water to freeze at -1.86° in- 
stead of 0°. Molecular weights can be measured by this method 
also. 

This behavior explains why sea water is frozen in cold weather 
much less often than fresh water. 

It explains also why salt thrown on me will cause the latter to 
melt. Saturated salt solution freezes only at -21°, to give a 
mixture of pure ice and pure NaCl, 2 H 20 , both in solid form. 
Hence, ice and salt cannot permanently exist together above 
that temperature. When the outside temperature is below -21°, 
salt will no longer melt the ice. But calcium cliloride, which is 
more soluble, will do so. A mixture of ice and salt, giving the 
temperature- 21°, is called a freezing mixture. Such a mixture is 
used in freezing ice cream and ices. 

Definition of a Saturated Solution: A Warning. — To avoid 
a common misconception, it must be noted that solutioT^ is not 
a process of filling the pores of the liquid. If that were true, 
approximately equal weights of all substances would find accom- 
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modation in equal volumes of water. The fact is that, for ex- 
ample, 100 c.c. of water will dissolve 195 g. of silver fluoride, but 
only 0.00000035 g. of silver iodide, although the space available 
(if there is any such space) is the same in both cases. 

The same conclusion is reached when we consider that a 
simple salt and its various hydrates all have different solubilities, 
althqpgl] .t-he solutions whiuli they give in water are identical. 
Thus, at 20 °,^NaaSO 4 , 10 H 2 O will give about 18 g. of Nn.^SO^ to 
100 c.c. of \yatcr. But anjiydrous sodium sulphate Na^SO^ at 20° 
gives 59 g. to the same amount of water. 

The reader is also warned against the frequent definition of 
a saturated solution as one containing all of the solute that it can 
hold. ', A supersaturated solution evidently,! holds more. The 
saturated solution under any given conditions is that solution 
which, when placed in contact with excess dj the solute, is found 
to be in equilibrium. 

The molecular hypothesis may again be called to our assist- 
ance in this connection. When we have a solute (either crystal- 
line, or liquid, or gaseous) in contact with its saturated solution, 
and therefore in equilibrium \^ith it, two opposing tenden|-ies mu^t 
balance each other at the surface of contact. One of these is the 
tendency of the solute particles to escape into solution, the other 
is the tendency of the solute particles already in solution to re- 
turn back to the solute. The first of these tendencies (the in- 
tensity of the hail of particles thrown off from the surface of the 
solute into a given solvent, under given conditions of temperature 
and pressure) we may regard as constant. The second tendency 
(the intensity of the hail of particles returning from the solution 
to the surface of the solute) will increa.se steadily as the con- 
centration of the solute particles in the solution increases. At one 
definite concentration only, therefore, can these two opposing 
tendencies counterbalance, namely that of the saturated solution. 
The rate at which solute particles are returning from the solution 
just equals, in this case, the rate at which they arc entering. With 
unsaturated solutions, containing less solute, the number of re- 
turning ^)articles will be deficient, and the solute will continue to 
dissolve until it all disappears or saturation is reached. With 
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supersaturated solutions, on the other hand, C 9 ntaining more 
Bolute, the number returning will be in excess, and deposition of 
hornc-coming jiarticles on the solute surface will continue until 
this excess is wiped out. , 

If, howti\^r,'’we have a supersaturated solution in which no 
free solute is present, the solute particks in the solution have no 
home to return to, no surface upon wliich they cjin depo»t->hem- 
selves. They are therefore compelled to continue wandering 
aroumiand around in the solution, having lost their ^oquilibriitm 
completely. By violent shaking or stirring we may succeed in 
inducing crystallization in such a solution, but the only certain 
means of establishing equilibrium conditions is inoculation with 
a small fragment of the solute. 

« 

Conditions Affecting the Solubility of a Gas. — )Vhen the 
dissolving substance is a gas, led through or confined above the 
liquid at a definite pressure, the gas dissolves until a state of 
etiuilibrium between dissolving and emission is reached, for 
exjimple, Oxygen (gas) ^ Oxygen ^(dissolved), "and the liquid is 
f?iien saturated with the gas. 

It is found, as the molecular theory would lead us to expect, 
that the concentration of the saturated solution of a gas is pro- 
portional to the pressure at which the gas is supplied (Henry’s 
law). 

This equilibrium. Gas (gaseous) Gas (dissolved), can be 
reached, naturally, from the other direction, namely by starting 
with a solution of the gas and a space above the solution con- 
taining, at first, none of the gas. The gas leaves the solution 
until the rates of emission and return become equal. Hence, a gas 
may be entirely removed from solution by bubbling a foreign 
gas through the liquid. The bubbles furnish the space to re- 
ceive the emitted gas, and have a large surface, so tlnit the process 
goes on rapidly. The bubbles also escape, and carry with them 
the emitted gas, so tlfat, in this case, there is no re-solution. This 
in a case of nullifying one of the two opposed tendencies (p. 79). 

When a mixture of ^wo gases is shaken with a liquid, the gases 
behave independently of each other (Dalton’s law, p. 47) . Each 
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has the same pressure, and therefore the same solubility, as it 
would possess if it alone occupied the whole space above the 
liquid. 

Two Immiscible Solvents: Law* of Partition. —“An interest- 
ing application of the saine ideas may be made to a case which 
occunwiOTy commonly in^ch^mical work. If wo shake up a small 
particle of iodine with water, we find that it dissolves slowly, 
giving eventually a satur**ited but very dilute solution. Ip ether, 
however, iodine is much more soluble. If now ether in sufficient 
quantity be shaken with the aqueous solution, the greater part 
of the iodine will find its way into the ether, and be contained in 
the brown layer which rises to the top. *The process of re- 
moving a substance practically from solution in one solvent 
and securing it in another is called extraction. We find in such 
cases that neither solvent can entirely deprive the other of the 
whole of the dissolved substance. A state of equilibrium is finally 
reached: I 2 (in water) ?=il 2 (in ether). The partition of the 
substance takes place in proportion to its solubility in each 
solvent (law of partition). If is found that any amoupt of tluQ 
solute, up to the maximum the system can contain, provided the 
solute exists in the same molecular state in either solvent, is 
divided so that the ratio of the concentrations in the two solvents 
is always the same. In the case of iodine divided between water 
and ether, this distribution ratio is about 1 : 200. 

This principle is used in Parke’s process for extracting silver 
from molten lead, by means of molten zinc as the second soha'iit. 
It is employed in separating interesting compounds from animal 
secretions and vegetable extracts, and in purifying such com- 
pounds. Nicotine from tobacco and cocaine from coca leaves are 
secured in this way. 

Exercises. — 1. Give other examples of limited solubility in 
various solvents (p. 140). ^ 

2. What weights of phosphoric acid (p. 83) and of sodium 
hydroxide, respectively, are required to make 1 liter of a normal 
solution? 

3. Express the concentrations of solutions of ammonium 
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chloride, saturated at 0° (sp. gr. 1.076), and of potassium sulphate 
K 2 SO 4 , saturated at 10° (sp. gr. 1.083), in terms of a normal solu- 
tion (pp. 142, 146). * ^ 

4. Express Ihe concentration*of a five per cent aqueous solu- 

tion of phosphofip acid (sp. gr. 1.027), in terms of a normal and 
a molar solution, rftspectivel}^. ^ 

5. Expljyn why, (a) pulvcrizatioft ^Ind, ( 6 ) agitati og hasten 
the dissolving of a solid. 

6 . ^Icad from the curves (p. 146) th^ solubilities qf potassii«n 
nitrate at 15°, of potassium chloride at 30°, of potassium chlorate 
at 45°. What are the relative rates at which the solubilities of 
these salts increase with rise in temperature? 

7. At what poiiit in a tank of water should you introduce 
ammonia gas, in order, with the least effort, to saturate the 
wat’er? The sp. gr, of the saturated solution is 0.88. 

8 . Give two ways of separating a mixture, consisting of a 
suspended solid and a liquid (p. 138). 

9. If you had a spot on your clothing consisting of: (a) greasq 
(h) sugar, or (c) sugar and grease together, or •(d) varnish, how 
should >Y)U proceed in each case t<f remove the spot? 

10 . If chalk (5 g.) and potassium chlorate (5 g.) were mixed, 
bow should you separate them (p. 17) ? Explain how you could 
secure each substance, 

11 . Could you make (a) a concentrated, (b) a saturated so- 
lution of chalk in water (p, 140) ? Of alcohol in water? 

12. If you saturated 200 c.c. of water at 70° with (a) salt, or 
(h) potassium nitrate, and then cooled the clear liquid to 20 °, 
what weight of the solid substance would separate out in each 
3ase (p. 146)? 

13. To make as concentrated a solution of lime water as 
possible, should you use hot water or cold (p. 147)? 

14. Explain why boiled water has a slightly different taste 
from tap-water that has not been boiled (p. 80). 

15. If 100 g. of a tioii- volatile substance, dissolved in 1000 g. 
of benzene (CoHy), lower the vapor pressure from 74.8 to 68.0 
mm., what is the molecular weight of the substance^ (Use 
RaoulEs Law, p. 153.)* 

16. Explain why potassium carbonate becomes wet, and finally 
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dissolves, when exposed to moist air. How must calcium chloric 
be preserved from becoming moist? 

17. If 52 g. of a substance dissolved in 1000 g. of water gives 

solution boiling at 100.26®, what is the moleculalr weight of tl 
substance (p. 155)? ^ . 

18. If 68.5 g. of a substance, dissolved in 500 g. of wab 
givc^^ solution freezing at:- 1.86®, what is the molecular weigl 
of tlie subscapee (p. 155) ? 

o 19. Explain why a sodium acetate hot-wat('r bottle can 1 
used over and o\'er again. What is the source of the heat it giv' 
out each time it is used? 



CHAPTER XII 

hydrogen chloride and sodium hydroxide 

We have had occasion several timeepto mention commog' salt; 
or sodium chloride NaCI. This is one of the most famiirmr chemi- 
cal substances. Large quantities of it aj-e used in the household, 
in cooCing and in making freezing mixtures. Still larger amounts 
arc consumed in manufacturing washing soda, caustic soda* and 
soap, for all of which it furnishes the necessary sodium. It is 
used also in prese^jeing fish and other foods. It suppliers the 
chlorine used in bleaching and in the sterilization of city waters. 
We’shall consider it first as a means of making hydrogen chloride 
and sodium hydroxide, and shall take the opportunify in this 
chapter* to develop the jiroperties of these two very important 
substances in some detail. 

• 

Preparation of Hydrogen Qiloride HCl from Salt. — 

When a* few drops of commercial, concentrated sulphuric acid 
(ILSOJ arc poured upon common salt in an opem dish, vigorous 
efTcrvescence begins. This indicates that a gas is forming in 
bubbles upon the salt and that the bubbles are rising through 
the layer of acid and bursting. The gas is itself invisible, but 
when we breathe upon the contents of the vessel, a heavy fog 
is produced. This is due to condensation of water vapor (in the 
breath) to droplets of water, in which the gas has dissoh'ed. The 
fog is composed, in fact, of drops of a solution of hydrogen 
chloride (HCl) in water, which receives the name of hydrochloric 
acid (in commerce, muriatic acid). 

In order to handle the gas more readily, the sulphuric acid 
may be allowed to fall from a funnel, drop by drop, upon salt 
contained in a flask (Fig. 57). Soon the air in the flask is all 
displaced by the gas, and the latter issues from the open delivery 
tube. If a U-tube containing some water is attached to the 
delivery tube, the ga& dissolves in the water as fastens it is 
formed. 
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If the correct proportions of the materials are used, then, when 
the action is over, all that remains in the dask is a white solid, 
different from salt, and called sodium-hydrogen sulphate NaHS04. 

A patt of this may be in solution in a 
little water, contained originally in the 
commercial sulphuric acid. The equa- 
tion is easy to make from the formulas 
given, 

NaCl-i-H 2 S 04 ~»HClt+NaHbb 4 , (1) 

and requires no further balancing. (An 
arrow pointing jipward is used in 
equations to indicate that the sub- 
stance to which it refers removes it- 
self froni the reaction by escaping in the form of a gas.) 

The action described is the one which occurs in the laboratory. 
When a double proportion of salt and a high temperature are used, 
a second action occurs: 

NaCl + NaHSO* Na^SO^ + HCl t 

and sodium sulphate Na2S04 remains. In Europe this action is 
employed, with furnace heat, in manufacturing sodium sulphate, 
from which sodium carbonate is afterwards prepared. The hydro- 
gen chloride passes into a tower, down which water trickles over 
lumps of coke, and is dissolved. 

Other Sources of Hydrogen Chloride. — Chlorides of other 
metals could be substituted for the sodium chloride In this action, 
and all but the less soluble ones would give hydrogen chloride 
freely. Common salt is employed because it is the cheapest of 
the chlorides. 

While theoretically any acid would, like, sulphuric acid, furnish 
the required hydrogen, and liberate hydrogen chloride, yet in 
practice no other acid works so well. Some, like phosphoric 
acid H3PO4, act too slowly, because they do not dissolve sodium 
chloride so readily. Others, like hydrofluoric acid HF, are too 
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volatile, and the hea*t of the action would send them over with 
the hydrogen chloride in the form of vapor. Otners, like nitric 
acid HNO 3 , would react chdhiically with hydrogen chloride. Still 
others, like hydriodic acid HI, cdUld be used only in aqueous solu- 
tion, and the water would (jissolve the hydrogen chloride pro- 
duced, and preventp its escap^ from the^vessel. Aside from these 
objections, all fhe other acids are m#re^ expensive thaix sujnhuric 
acid. 

Thl Molecular View of the Interaction of Sulphuric Acid 
and Salt. — One who has used the above described methods for 
making hydrogen chloride without reflection would not realize 
the complexity of the machinery by which the result is achieved. 
The means are apparently very simple. Yet the mechanical 
feakires of this cxpci'imcnt, when laid bare, are extremely curious 
and interesting. A single fact will show the possibilities which 
arc concealed in it. 

If we take a saturated solution of sodium-hydrogen sulphate in 
water and add to it a concentrated solution of Iwdrogen chloride 
in water^ (concentrated hydrochlorir. acid), we shall perceive at 
once the formation of a copious precipitate. This is composed 
entirely of minute cubes of sodium chloride: 

NaHSO, + HCl ILSO, + NaCl I ( 2 ) 

(An arrow pointing downwards is used in equations to indicate 
that the substance to which it refers removes itself from the 
reaction in the form of a precipitate.) Now this action is nothing 
less than the precise reverse of ( 1 ), yet it proceeds with equal 
^uccess. In fact, this chemical interaction is not only reversible 
|(p. 85), but can be carried virtually to completion in either 

S lirection. It is only in presence of a very large excess of water, 
ufRcient to keep both the hydrogen chloride and the salt all in 
olution, that it stops midway in its career and is valueless for 
ecuring a complete transformation in either direction: 

NaHSO^ + IICl H 2 SO 4 + NaCl. 

In an action which is* reversible, if the products remain as per- 
ectly mixed and accessible to each other as were the initial sub- 
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stances, their interaction will continually undo a part of the work 
of the forward direction of the change. Hence, in such a case the 
reaction must, and does, come to a slandstill while as yet only 
partly accomplished; but this was not the case with actions 
(1) and (2). Let us examine the means by whifli the premature 
cessation of each was avoided. * ■ 

(1) sUlt-dissolved to some extent in the sul- 
phuric acid,' KaCl (solid) ?=^NaCl (dslvd.), and so, by intimate 
cocitact of the two kinds pf molecules in the resulting solution, the 
products HCl and NaHS 04 wore formed. On the other hand, the 
hydrogen chloride, being practically insoluble in sulphuric acid, 
escaped as fast as it was formed: HCl (dslvd.) HCl (gas). 
Hence, in that case, almost no reverse actiop was possible, and 
the double decomposition went on virtually to completion. With 
all the sodium-hydrogen sulphate in the bottom of the flask, and 
most of the hydrogen chloride in the space above, the two prod- 
ucts might as well have been in separate vessels so far as any 
efficient re-interaction was concerned. This plan, in which water 
is purposely excluded, forms therefore the method of making 
hydrogen chloride. ' 

In equation (2) , on the other hand, the hydrogen chloride was 
taken in aqueous solution, and was mixed with a concentrated 
solution of sodium-hydrogen sulphate. The acid was, therefore, 
kept permrmently in full contact with the sodium-hydrogen sul- 
phate. It had, in this case, every opportunity to interact with 
the latter and no chance of escape. Every molecule of each 
ingredient could reach every molecule of the other with equal 
ease. Furthermore, the sodium chloride, produced as a result 
of their activity, is not very soluble in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid (far less so than in water), and so it came out as a precipi- 
tate: NaCl (dslvd.) NaCl (solid). But this was almost the 
same as if it had gone olY as a gas. It meant that the greater part 
of the salt was in the solid form. In this form, it was no longer 
able to interact effectively molecule to molecule with the other 
product, the sulphuric acid. Hence, there was little reverse 
action te impede the progress of the primary one. Thus (2) is 
nearly as perfect a way of liberating sulphuric acid as (1) is of 
liberating hydrogen chloride. 
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Precipitation. — When two soluble substances are dissolved 
separately in water, and the solutions are mixed, chemical inter- 
action frequently is evidenf between tlie dissolved materials. If 
one of the products is not ver^^ soluble, then a supersaturated 
solution (p. of this prcyiluct may be thus produced. As a 
rule, this substance? immediately beconms visible as a fine powder, 
called a precipitate, suspended in tlif; R(iuid, More or Jesy/ rap- 
idly, according to its fineness of dispersion, this pnii'ipitate settles 
out, leaving the solution clear. Equation (2) in th^‘ preceditig 
paragraph is an example of such a reaction. 

Often the precipitated product can be recognized by the physi- 
cal appearance of the precipitate, and so this sort of action is used 
as a test for one of the original substances. Thus, precijittates 
arc classified according to their color. Again, precipitates of the 
same color dilTer in* degree of dispersion, and may be ^described 
as gelatinous, curdy, pulverulent, or crystalline. In the two 
former cases, at least, the precipitation is so sudden that there is 
not time for crystals to bi‘ formed, and the product is amorphous 
(seep. 106). 

« 

Physical Properties of Hydrogen Chloride. — Hydrogen 
chloride is a colorless gas. It is sour in tast<\ and has a sharp 
odor. It is irritating, but not poisonous in small amounts. 

The gas is exceedingly soluble in water, one volume of which, 
at 15°, will dissolve nc less than 455 volumes of the gas. The 
saturated solution at 15° contains nearly 43 per cent of the gas 
by weight. The concentrated hydrochloric acid of commerce 
contains about 35 per cent. 

The denfiity of the gas (wt. in g. of 1 c.c.) is 0.001628. Of 
more interest to the chemist is the weight of 22,400 c.c. or 22.4 
liters (the gram-molecular volume), namely 36.468 grams. This 
is the molecular weight of the substance. As we have seen 
(p. 93), it is made up of 1.008 g. of hydrogen combined with 
35.46 g. of chlorine. ^ 

Is the gas heavier or lighter than air? This question is an- 
swered at once if we recall the fact that the 22.4-liter cubj3 full of 
air weighs 28.95 g. (p. 134). The gas is one-fourth heavier. It 
may therefore be collected by upward displacement (Fig. 31b, 
p. 63). 
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The gas can be liquefied by pressure alone at any temperature 
below 52° (its critical temperature). One atmosphere pressure 
will liquefy it at -84°, which is therefore the boiling-point of 
liquefied liydrogen chloride. Both in the gaseous and liquefied 
states pure hydrogen chloride is a non-condueU)r of" electricity. 

When tlie concentrated aqueous solution' is heated, it is the 
hydr^i^^.n. chloride and nbt the water which is vaporized, for the 
most part. When the concentration has been reduced to 20.2 per 
ednt, the re'^t of the mixture distils unchanged at 110°. This oc- 
curs^ because, at this concentration, the hydrogen chloride is 
carried oil* in the bubbles of steam in the same proportion in which 
it is present in the liquid. If a dihite solution is used, water is 
the chief product of distillation (about lOOV , but gradually the 
boiling-point rises and, when the concentration has reached 20.2 
per cent once more, the same hydrochloric acid of constant 
boiling-point (110° at 760 mm.), as it is called, forms the residue. 

Chemical Properties of Hydrogen Chloride. — In the case 
of a compound, the chemical property in regard to which we first 
enquire is its stability (p. 43)1 Is it easy or difficult to decompex'^e 
by heating? Hydrogen chloride must be heated above 1500° 
before even a trace of it is dissociated into hydrogen and chlorine. 
Pure hydrogen chloride is therefore a very stable and, from a 
chemical point of view, rather an inactive substance. It has no 
action on non-metals, such as phosphorus, carbon, sulphur, etc. 
However, many of the more active metals (see p. 64), such as 
potassium, sodium, and magnesium, decompose it. Hydrogen is 
set free, and the chloride of the metal is formed. 

2K-f2HCl-^2KCl + H, t- 

When hydrogen chloride is mixed with ammonia NHa the 
gases unite to form a cloud of fine, solid particles of ammonium 
chloride. 

HCl-f NHa-^NH.cA. 

Che^mical Properties of Hydrochloric Acid. — The solution 
of hydrogen chloride in water is an entirely different substance in 
its behavior from hydrogen chloride, (1) The solution is sour 
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in taste. (2) It changes the color of litmus, a vegetable coloring 
matter, from bhie to red. (3) It is a conductor of electricity, and 
is decomposed by the current, hydrogen being liberated at the 
negative wire fp. 65). (4) When the metals precedmg hydrogen 
in the order of activity (p. C^) are introduced into hydrochloric 
acid, hydrogen w displaced and liberated. 

In a latgr chapter (Ch. XVI) Shall see that the^ie/four 
properties of hydrogen chloride in aqueous solution #ire properties 
coiniiK^n to all substa7ices called acids. W'e may sum i*p the iniiln 
properties of a solution of hydrogen chloride in water in one 
word, therefore, by saying that it is an acid. 

Hydrochloric ticid interacts with many other compounds in 
si)liition. In some instances, one of the new substances produced 
can be seen, because it appears as a precipitate. One such ex- 
ample has already been discussed in detail (see equation 2 , 
p. 103)., When hydrochloric acid is added to a solution of silver 
nitrate (lunar caustic, AgNO.,), a precipitate of silver chloride 
(AgCl) is obtained, which is white and curdy in appearance. 
The other product, nitric acid (HNO3), remains clissolved: 

' • HCl + AgNO;, ^ AgCl I + HNO 3 . 

Hydrochloric acid also interacts rapidly with most oxides and 
hydroxides of metals, as, for example, those of zinc: 

ZnO + 2HC1 ZnCl + 11,0, 

Zn(OH )2 + 2HC1 -> ZnCl, + 2H,0. 

Here no free hydrogen is obtained, since the oxygen in the oxide, 
and the hydroxyl in the hydroxide, unite with it to form water. 
In each case, however, the chloride of the metal is obtained. It 
may be noted, in passing, that all acids behave in a similar 
manner towards oxides and hydroxides of metals, giving water 
and a compound corresponding to the chloride. Dilute sulphuric 

acid, for example, gives sulphates. 

• 

Uses of Hydrochloric Acid. — This substance is used mainly 
as a source of chlorine. It is also employed for cleaning metals 
and in the manufacture of chlorides of metals. Although present 
in very small proportions (about 1 part in 500) in the gastric 
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juico of the stomach, it is a most important component of this 
fluid. It is sometimes given as a medicine, when the natural 
supply is too small. 

Double Decomposition. — In this chapter w'o have met for 
the first time with another variety of chemical change. If we 
examine the equation foi the action of silver nitrate on hydro- 
chloric acid (p. 167), it wdll appear that the silver nitrate decom- 
pcsed into^its two radicals, namely (Ag) and (NO.j). The 
hydrochloric acid similarly separated into its two radicals (H) 
and (Cl). The (Ag) then united with the (Cl) and the (H) 

with the (NOg). 

' (Ag) (NOg) + (H) (Cl) (Ag) (Cl) 4- (H) (NOg). 

Since bofh original substances decomposed, this whole change is 
called a double decomposition. It consists of a simple exchange 
of radicals of the two substances concerned. 

The hydrogen chloride was prepared by an action (p. 162) 
which, if we write it as follows, is seen to be of the same class: 

(Na) (Cl) + (H) (HSO,) (H) (Cl) + (Na) (HSO,). 

The Varieties of Chemical Change. — Almost all chemical 
changes belong to one or other of the varieties we have already 
met with and defined (pp. 11, 19, 59) Tliese, along with one 
example of each, are now placed together: 

1. Combination: Zn -j- 8 ZnS. 

2. Decomposition: 2KCl().j — > 2KC1 -f- SOo. 

3. Displacement: Zn -f H;,S 04 — > IL + ZnSO^. 

4. Double Decomposition: AgNO., + liCl — > AgCl + HNOg. 

In the first, 2 substances give 1 siibstance. 

In the second, 1 substance gives 2 (or more) substances. 

In the third, 1 clement and 1 compound ,give 1 element and 1 
compound. 

In the fourth, 2 compounds give 2 compounds. 

This classification suffices for most purposes. But, for special 
kinds of cases, some other names are used. Thus, a dissociation 
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p. 83) is an action which belongs to both of the first two classes, 

jecause it is reversible. For example, 

* 

< 

ElectrolVsis decomposit^n by means of an electric current. 
Again oxidation (p. 40) and reduction (p. 68) arc connected 
^vith th(^ pift’ticular substances, such'' as oxygen, which y^^ ’eon- 
■erned in tlic action. The foregoing classification pays no atten- 
tion ti the kinds of elements which are present. Thus, cvety 
decomi)osition is a decomposition. If it is reversible, then it is 
also a dissociation. If oxygen is set free, then it is a reduction 
as well. 

Sodium Hydroxide 

• 

Preparation of Sodium Hydroxide NaOH from Salt. — The 

greatcr«part of sodium hydroxide employed in chemical industries 
is manufactured by the electrolysis of sodium chloride in con- 
centrated aqueous solution, the other product, chlorine, being of 
great commercial value also. 

• In tlf^^ electrolysis of hydrochloric acid (p. 65), the hydrogen 
is set free at the negative wire (cathode). With a solution of 
sodium chloride we might expect to get free sodium at this wire. 
It will be recalled, however, that sodium is very much more 
active than is hydrogen, and indeed displaces hydrogen from 
water. Hence the electrical energy sets jrec the more easily 
liberated element — the hydrogen — and the sodium remains in 
the solution as sodium liydroxidc (NaOH). The process is best 
shown by a diagram: 

r2Na| Cl->CUt (pos.wirc) 

(neg. wire) t H^ ^ 2H jOH | 

The chlorine Cl. and hydrogen H., being liberated, leave 
behind in the solution tlie constituents of 2NaOH; 

i» 

2NaCl + 2H,0 + Electrical enerfiy -♦ H, + Cl, + 2NaOH. 

The Nelson cell (Fig. 58) is now most extensively used in com- 
mercial practice. A porous diaphragm of asbestos separates the 
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perforated steel cathode from the carbon ’anode, which is im- 
mersed in a current of brine flowing through the cell between the 
electrodes. Chlorine is liberated at the anode and rises in bub- 
bles to the surface of the solution. It is drawn 'off, dried, and 
compressed to liquid form in iron cylinders, or k made directly 
into bleaching comi)ounds (p. 290 h Sodium^ as we have seen 
above, remains in tlie solution jis sodium hydroxide^ which col- 
lects aroliiid the cathode and flows out into a catcli basin. It is 
piy-ificd from residual sodium chloride by fractional crystalliza- 
tion. Hydrogen is also liberated at the cathode, and is a valuable 
by-pi‘oduct of the process. 
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Physical Properties of Sodium Hydroxide. — The substance 
is a white crystalline solid. Generally it shows the form of the 
iron drums, into which it is run when melted^ or of the sticks into 
which it is cast. It is exceedingly soluble in water. Its solution 
gives to objects the smooth, soapy feeling which is characteristic 
of alkalies. The solution is sometimes called sodadye, and the 
solid, caustic soda. 
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Chemical Properties. — Sodium hydroxide is exceedingly 
stable, being melted, but not decomposed, by heating. 

The aqxmus solution possesses the following important prop- 
erties. (1) Ttie solution has ah acrid taste, like soap or borax. 
(2) It chcm^esHlie color of litmus, reddened by a trace of an acid, 
back again fropi rdd to blue. (3) It is^a conductor of electricity, 
and is decc^posed by the current, Oxygen being libcrated jit the 
positive wire. 

Tn^a following chapter we shall sec that these three properties 
of sodium hydroxide in aqueous solution are properties common 
to all substances called alkalies. I'lie reader shouhl at this point 
refer back to p. 167, and contrast these prop(‘rties with those 
exhibited by acids.. 

Sodium liydroxide in solution enters into double decomposition 
witli many substances. Frequently on(‘ of the products is in- 
soluble* and appears as a precipitate. For example, with a solu- 
tion of cupric chloride, sodium hydroxide gives a })recipitate of 
cupric hydroxide. 

Skeleton: NaOH + CuCl, .Cu (OH ),[+ NaCl. 

balanced: 2NaOII + CuCl, Cu (OH) o 1 2 NaCl. 

As this eciuation shows, sodium hydroxide behaves in such actions 
as if it is decomposed into its two radicals, namely (Na) and 
(OH) (compare p. 168). The reaction appears to consist, essen- 
tially, of a transfer of (OH) radicals from (Na) to (Cu), and of 
(Cl) radicals from (Cu) to (Na). 

Sodium hydroxide, in aqueous solution, also interacts with 
acids, as, for example, hydrochloric acid (compare p. 167) or 
sulphuric acid. 

NaOH + HCl -»NaCl + ILO. 

2NaOH + H 2 SO 4 Na^SO* + 2H,0. 

Alkalies and Bases. — It will be seen that the chemical prop- 
erties of sodium hydroxide solution may be summed up by saying 
that it is an alkali. 

Solutions of the alkalies also act upon animal matter, z.g., wool 
(p- 551), especially when hot, converting it largely into soluble 
substances. For this reason they are called caustic alkalies 
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They likewise act slowly upon the components of glass. For this 
reason a precipitate is often visible in th^ caustic soda reagent 
bottle, and the inner surface of the glass is always etched. 

A very delicate test for an alkali is given by phcnolphthalein, 
a colorless organic substance. One drop of phemdphtkalein solu- 
tion added to an alkali in water solution produces an intense red 
(when dilute, pink) colol^atVon. Addition of excess acid renders 
» the solution' colorless again. 

^ The alkalies, however, are simply the more active members of 
a much larger class of substances called bases. vSolutions of the 
less soluble bases, of which cupric hydroxide is an extreme ex- 
ample, do not show, distinctly, all the properties exhibited by 
alkalies. Thus, those which are least solidde have, naturally, 
no taste, do not visibly affect litmus, do not conduct the electric 
current very w’ell in solution, and are not soapy to the touch or 
corrosive towards glass. But they all show the tendency to 
double decomposition, in which the group (OH) is transferred, as 
it was from NaOH to CufOIOo in the foregoing example. 

Uses of Sodium Hydroxifle. — Sodium hydroxide is used in 
immense quantities along with fats, in the manufacture of soap. 
Some bleaching licjuids arc made by saturating it with chlorine. 
It is employed also in making many other sodium compounds 
which are used in the arts. 

Exercises. — 1. Complete the equation ZnCl^ + Hj,S 04 
ZnS 04 -j- j attach the name of the substance to each for- 
mula in it. 

2. Point out the differences in physical properties between 
oxygen and hydrogen chloride. 

3. Give additional examples of the four varieties of chemical 
change (p. 168). 

4. Classify (p. 168) the follovdng actions: (n) the action of 
steam on iron (p. 60) ; (b) the rusting of iron; (c) the electrolysis 
of dilute hydrochloric acid (p. 65) ; (d) the effect of heating the 
hydrate «of cupric sulphate (p. 84). 

5. What weight of hydrogen is displaced by the action of 
100 g. of zinc upon an excess of hydrochloric acid? 
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6. What weight of silver chloride is formed by the interaction 
of 5 g. of silver nitrate with excess of hydrochloric acid? 

7. AVhat weight of cuprfc hydroxide is formed by the interac- 
tion of 10 g. o'l blue-stone (Cu^O^jSH.O) with excess of sodium 
hydroxide i.ib.aqwfous solution? 

8. What different modes' of preparing chlorides have been 
mentioned pi tliis chapter? Write iiicf equation in each case. 
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CHLORINE 

Chlorine’ was first recognized as a distinct substance by 
Scheele (17/'4). He obtained it from salt by means of manganese 
dioxide, using the method described below. Tt was supposed to 
be a compound containing oxygen until Davy (1809-1818) 
demonstrated that it was an element. 

<' <j 

Occurrence. — Chlorine does not occur free in nature. There 
are, however, many compounds of it to be found in the mineral 
kingdom. Sea-water contains a number of chlorides in solution. 
Of the 3.6 per cent of solid matter in sea-water, nearly 2.8% is 
sodium chloride NaCl. During past geological ages the evapora- 
tion of sea-water nas led to the formation of immense deposits of 
the compounds usually found m such water. Thus, at S-tassfurt^ 
such strata attain a thickness of over a thousand feet. Certain 
layers of these strata are composed mainly of sodium chloride 
(rock salt). In other layers potassium chloride (sylvite), an in- 
dispensable fertilizer, and other compounds of chlorine occur. 

Preparation. — Chlorine cannot be obtained with the same 
ease as oxygen. There are only a few chlorides, such as those of 
gold and platinum, which lasc chlorine when heated, and they are 
too expensive or difficult to make for laboratory use. We employ 
therefore method.s like tliose used for the preparation of hydrogen 
(compare p. 59). We may (1) decompose any chloride by means 
of electricity, just as, to get hydrogen, we electrolyzed a dilute 
acid (p. 65) . Or (2) we may take some inexpensive compound of 
chlorine, such as hydrogen chloride (HCl) , apd by means of some 
simple substance which is capable of uniting with the other con- 
stituent — here oxygen serves the purpose — secure the liberation 
of the clement. Or (3) — and this turns out to be the most con- 
venient laboratory method — we may use a more complex action. 

174 
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Electrolysis of Chlorides. — Hydrogen chloride and those 
chlorides of metals which arc soluble in water are all decomposed 
when a current of electric it;^ is passed through the aqueous solu- 
bipn yielding chlorine at the positive electrode (see pp. 66, 169). 
Since the ohiorifi^ is soluble^in water, the effervescence due to 
its release is not noticeable until the Ijquid round the electrode 
has become ^saturated with the gas: (dissolved) ?:±C1. (gas). 

The shape of the apparatus (Fig. 59) keeps the;,t\^ products 
from lyingling. The presence of the chlorine in the liquid at tke 
positive end may be shown by a suitable test (p. 181). 



In commerce chlorine is now obtained chiefly by this method ^ 
lodium chloride or potassium chloride being the source of the 
ilement. The apparatus employed and the practical details of 
he process have already been described in connection with the 
aanufacture of sodium hydroxide (p. 170). 
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Preparation of Chlorine from Oxygen and Hydrogen Chlo- 
ride. — When hydrogen chloride and oxygen gases are heated, 
they interact very slowly to give water and chlorine. The action 
is greatly hastened by contact with copper chloride. Lumps of 

^pumice, saturated with a so- 
lution of this catalyst (sec p. 
33), arc placed in a tube. 
When the mixture of gases is 
passed over the heated pumice (Fig. 60), steam, chlorine, and, 
about 20 per cent of unchanged oxygen and hydrogen cliloride 
issue at the other end: 

Skeleton equation: HCl + Oo ^ ILO Clg. 

Balanced equation: 4HC1 + 02?:^ 2 H 2 O + 2 CI 2 . 

Longer heating does not alter the proportion of the materials 
successfully transformed. This is Deacon’s process. 

That 80 per cent is changed, and 20 per cent unchanged, is 
due to the faetdhat the action is reversible. If we lead pure 
chlorine and steam through ‘'the tube (read the equation back- 
wards), 20 per cent of hydrogen chloride and oxygen are formed. 
No more than 20 per cent is formed, because these products arc 
continually being used up again and reproduce steam and 
chlorine. If one product could be separated (p. 104) from the 
other, to prevent the backward action, the yield could be raised 
to 100 per cent. But all the four sub.stances are gases (in the 
hot tube) , and mix perfectly. 

The results here noted are interesting, because they show that, 
under the conditions of the experiment, oxygen is somewliat more 
active than chlorine in combining with hydrogen. Th(^ precise 
proportions of the four gases present at equilibrium depend on 
the temperature at which the experiment is carried out. In the 
commercial application of Deacon’s process, this is near 345®. 

Preparation of Chlorine from Hydrochloric Acid and an 
Oxidizing Agent. ~ The best way to make a supply of chlorine 
in the laboratory is to place potassium permanganate crystal 
(KMnOJ in a flask (Fig. 61 ) and allow concentrated hydrp- 
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chloric acid, previously mixed with an equal volume of water, 
to fall upon them drop by drop. The gas is rather soluble in 
water, and is best collected by 
displacing the* air from bottles? 

When one, botUc is full, it i^ 
stoppered and a ffcsh one sub- 
stituted. 'Ji) avoid the escape of 
the very irritating gas into the 
room the tube from the collect- 
ing bottle dips beneath sodium 
hydroxide solution, by which the 
gas is readily absorbed. 

The essential feature of this 
|reaction is that the oxygen of the 
ipotflssium permanganate unites with the hydrogen of the hydro- 
jchloric acid to give water. The potassium and mangjfnese take 
!as mucli chlorine as they require to form tlH*ir chlorides, KCl 
land MnCla- The rest of the chlorine is liberated. 

Iskeleton: KMnO, + HCl H^O 4- KCl + Mikx + Cl^. 

I To convert all the oxygen of the KMnO, to water, we re- 
Iquiro 8HC1. The formation of KCl and IMnCL uses up 3 of the 
B atoms of chlorine thereby made available, leaving 5Cl to be 
liberated. Since this clilorinc is obtained as CU, it is necessary 
to double our quantities throughout. 

Balanced: 2KMnO,+16HCW8H,()+2KCl+2MnCl2+5Cl2. 

i 

j This action is an oxidation of the hydrogen chloride by the 
bermanganate. The potassium permanganate, which supplied the 
bxygen, is called the oxidizing agent. Since the permanganate 
hst oxygen, it was itself reduced. In all oxidations one substance 
Is oxidized and another reduced. 

Deacon's process^ (p. 176) is also an oxidation of hydrogen 
hloridc (by free oxygen). The oxygen is reduced to water. 



Other Means of Oxidizing Hydrogen Chloride. — Many 
ler compounds of oxygen with metals interact with hydro- 
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chloric acid to give free chlorine. Lead dioxide PbO^, potas- 
sium dichromate KaCraO^, and manganese dioxide MnOg, are 
of this nature. The last, being inex*pensive, is commonly used 
in making chlorine. Being an almost insoluble siibstance, how- 
ever, the manganese dioxide acts rpuch more slowly Than does 
the potassium permanganate, which is readily soluble. A large 
amount of. the materials,*' aod the aid of heat, are required to 
. secure a rapid stream of chlorine. 

Manganese Dioxide knd Hydrogen Chloride. — The ‘action 
of mltngancse dioxide upon hydrochloric acid is an instructive 
one. It is a general rule, of which we shall meet many applica- 
tions,, that when an acid interacts with an oxide of a metal, there 
are two constant features in the result, namely: (1) The oxygen 
of the oxide combines with the hydrogen of the acid to form water, 
and (2) the metal of the oxide combines with the acid radical of the 
acid (compare p. 167). Here the skeleton equation should be 
MnOo + HCl — > HgO + MnCl 4 . With Go, to form water, 4HC1 
is required, and the product is 2HoO. Hence the equation is 

Balanced: MnOg + 4HC1 — > 2Hj.O -)- MnCl 4 . 

This is, undoubtedly, what happens in the first place. The prod- 
ucts actually obtained on heating the mixture, however, are 
winter, manganous chloride MnCIg and chlorine. We owe the 
chlorine to the fact that the tetrachloride is unstable. At low 
temperatures it decomposes into manganese trichloride (MnCl,) 
and chlorine. When the mixture is warmed, the MnClg breaks 
down further into MnClg and chlorine. The complete scries of 
reactions may be represented in one equation as follows: 

MnO^ + 4HC1 + MnC\, + Cl,. (1) 

If we had used nianganoiLs oxide MnO, we should have had a 
double decomposition: 

MnO + 2HCI H,0 -f MnCl„ (2) 

but we should obtain no chlorine. Perhaps the simplest way to 
describe the difference between these two actions is in terms of 
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the valence of the manganese. In Mn^^Og” the element is quad- 
rivalent. This means that its atomic weight professes to be able 
to hold four atomic weight^ of a univalent element. The four 
valences of oxygen (20”) can do*the same thing. In equation (1) 
the oxygcn,fulfi>s^this proinis|j by taking 4H‘. But the Mn”^ can 
hold only 2Ch, permanently, and lets t[ie other 2Ch go free. In 
other word^, the valence of the atenfic weight of inanQdnesc 
changes in the course of the action. In exiuation (21, Oft the other . 
ihand, the manganese is bivalent to start with (Mn”Q”), and 4s 
able to retain the amount of chlorine (201') equivalent to 0". 
Actions like that of manganese dioxide in (1) arc classed as* oxi- 
dations. The hydrogen chloride, or rather half of it, is oxidized. 

A graphic mode of ^Titing may make this remark clearer: 

0 + 2HCl-^H,0 + Mn”Cl, 

■ivr // 

Mn''^ 

0 + 2IICl-^TU) + CL 

The upper lialf is a doidilc decomposition, the lower an oxidation 
bj^ half combined oxygen of th(f dioxide. The same explana- 
tion a])i)li(>s to the interaction of lead dioxide with hydrochloric 
acid. 

Physical Properties. — Chlorine is a grcenhh-yeUoiv gas, and 
takes its name from the Greek word for this color. It has an 
exceedingly disagreeable odor and irritates the lining of the nose 
and throat. Alcohol vapor or ammonia, when breathed, relieves 
the irritation. 

The density of the gas is recorded in the formula CL. The 
22.4-litcr-cubc-full weighs 70.92 g., against 28.95 g. for air, so 
that chlorine is about 2^/4 times heavier. 215 volumes of the 
gas dissolve in 100 volumes of water at 20°. The solution is 
called chlorine-water. 

The gas may be liquefied by pressure below 146° (its critical 
temperature) , the pressure required at 20° being 6.6 atmospheres. 
The liquid boils at -33°, and solidifies at -102° to give^a pale- 
yellow solid. Liquid chlorine was first obtained by Northmore 
(1806). 
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Chemical Properties, — Chlorine is an element with about 
the same degree of aetivity as oxygen (compare p. 170), and it 
unites with very much tlie same list of other elements. The 
binary compounds formed are called chlorides. 

Unites with Metals. When powdered antipiony (cold) or 
iron powder (wanned) ar^ thrown into chlorine, they combine 
^ with it, and n:d hot particles of the chlorides, SbCl.^ or FeClj, fall 
tb the bottom. Copper* leaf (Dutch metal, used in “gUding”),^ 
or heated copper foil, burns in the gas, giving a fog of solid cupric 
chloride CuClg. 

Skeleton: Sb+ Clg-^ SbCla^ 

Balanced: 2Sb + 3C\l 2SbCL,. 

Sodium burns brilliantly in chlorine, giving sodium chloride. 
That a shining metal and a poisonous irritjint like chlorine, in 
uniting, should yield a mild, household article like common salt 
illustrates very tv^ell the extraordinary nature of chemical change. 

When thoroughly freed ♦from moisture, chlorine uo longer 
combines with metals like copper and iron. Water secans to 
be needed as a contact agent, in these, as well as in hundreds of 
other chemical actions. Hence, carefully dried chlorine in com- 
pressed licjuid form can be, and is, stored and sold in iron 
cylinders (see detinning, p. 636). 

Unites with Hydrogen. — A jet of burning hydrogen, lowered 
into a bottle of chlorine, continues to burn, giving hydrogen 
chloride HCl, the presence of which is shown by the fog produced 
by allowing the gas to come in contact with moist air: 

H2 + Cl2-^2HC1. 

Hydrogen and chlorine, mixed, do not combine when cold, 
provided strong light is excluded. But sunlight, or light from 
burning magnesium (“flashlight powder”), starts the combina- 
tion, which occurs with explosive violence. Plunging a lighted 
taper into the mixture has^ of course, the same effect. 
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Acts upon Compounds Containing Hydrogen. — Because of 
its activity toward Iiyrlrogen, chlorine removes Jiydrogen from 
many compounds. Tims, if a lighted wax taper be plunged into 
chlorine, it conrtinues to burn, though with a feebler flame. Dense 
smoke, coniposefl of particles of free carbon, rises from the flame. 
Blowing the brcatU into the jar, afterwards, gives the fog due to 
hydrogen cldoride. Thus the presei^e^of hydrogen and carbon 
in the wax of the taper is proved. From this wo leArj?^also, that 
chlorine has a relatively small tendency to combine whh carbc^i. 
A f(av*droj)s of warm turpentine upon a slip of filter 

paper will blaze up in chlorine, giving hydrogen chloride aiTd an 
immense cloud of soot (finely-divided carbon) : 

l^kclcton; C+ HCl. 

Baknced: + 8CI., IOC -f- lOHCJl. 

Elements Displaced by Chlorine. — The action on tiirpen- 
tiiK* is a displacement of the carbon by the chlorine. Of the same 
nature is the action of (ddorim; upon potassium pdide KI, dry or 
in solution. 


2KI + CL,-^2KCl + l2. 

The iodine, when moist, is deep brown in color. A mere trace of 
chlorine, liberating a trace of iodine, gives no visible effect. But 
if some starch is present, even a trace of free iodine yields a deep 
blue color. This reaction is used as a test for chlorine, for free 
iodine from any source, and for starch (p. 5). To test for chlorine, 
strips of filter paper, dipped in starch emulsion (starch boiled 
with much water and cooled) to whicJi a few drops of potassium 
iodide have been added, arc used. Combined iodine, as in potas- 
sium iodide, has no effect upon starch. Combined chlorine, as in 
sodium chloride, has no action upon the prepared strips of paper 
— free chlorine is re(|uired. 

Action upon Water, — We have seen that chlorine seizes the 
hydrogen in turpentine. We have also learned that it combines 
with the hydrogen in steam, reversing Deacon’s process to the 
extent of 20 per cent. It also acts upon cold water, when dissolved 
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in the latter, although in a similarly incomplete way. The sub- 
stances formed are hydrochloric acid and hypocblorous acid HOCl: 

H,0 + C1,^HC1 + H0C1. 

With half-saturated chlorine-w'ater; at 10° — that is, 'water con- 
taining about an (;qual volume of chlorine gas i*(sce p. 179) — 
about onQ-third of the chlorine is changed into the acids. Thus, 
chlorine-watel' (the solution) is a mixture containing dissolved 
dilorine afxd two acids.* Hypochlorous acid (sec p. 294^‘ is of 
especial interest because it is a very active substance, with 
powerful oxidizing qualities, and bleaches dyes by decomposing 
them. 

The action comes to a standstill when ene-third completed, 
because the two acids interact to reproduce chlorine and water 
(read the equation backwards). The action is thus revenihle. 
When the solution is exposed to sunlight, the hypochlorous acid 
decomposes and oxygen gas is liberated and escapes: 

2H0C1->2HG1 + 0,T. 

Since this removes tlie hypochlorous acid, on whose interaction 
with the hydrogen chloride the reverse action depends, the for- 
ward action proceeds under contimmis ilbminalion gradually to 
completion. Hence an aqueous solution of chlorine must be kept 
in the dark, since otherwise, after a time, a dilute solution of 
hydrogen chloride alone remains. 

The reader should note here the displacement of the equili- 
brium, a chemical one in this case, in consequence of the annul- 
ment of one of the opposing tendencies (p. 86). Through the 
destruction of the hypochlorous acid, one of the tendencies, 
namely that represented in the backward action, becomes inop- 
erative. The forward action is not itself assisted, but it is no 
longer impeded, and so proceeds to completion. 

I 

Action by Substitution. — When actions like that on tur- 
pentine— that is on compounds containing carbon and hydrogen 
— arc moderated by altering the conditions, the decomposition 
is not so complete. Using a lower temperature is effective. Thus, 
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if methane CH^ (marsh-gas) , the chief component of natural gas, 
is mixed with chlorine and exposed to sunlight, a slower action 
occurs, of which the first stage consists in the removal of one unit 
w^iight of hydrogen and the substitution of chlorine for it accord- 
ing to the kiHovTipg equation^ 

CH, + CU CHaCl V HCl. 

The jiroccss may continue further by the substitutron ot cnionne 
for th# units of hydrogen one by one i#ntil carbon tc^trachloriSe 
cell is finally formed. 

Substitution resembles displacement (p. 59) in that an element 
and a compound interact, and the element takes the place of 
one unit in the corilposition of the latter. In the above atition, 
one •unit of chlorine takes the place of one unit of hydrogen. 
But the latter is not liberated; it combines with another unit of 
chlorina The action resembles double decomposition, excepting 
that one of the substances is not a compound, but a diatomic cle- 
ment. The name used is intended to fix the ^attention on the 
compound and on the fact that onc^unit has been substituted for 
another *in it. This conception is a favorite one in the chemistry 
of compounds of carbon. 

Combines with Non-Metals. — Phosphorus burns in chlorine 
with a rather feeble light, producing primarily phosphorus tri- 
chloride PCi;{, a liquid (b, p. 74°). If excess of chlorine is present, 
then, as the trichloride cools, it combines to form the solid penta- 
chloride PCI., (see p. 121). Sulphur, when heated, unites more 
slowly, giving sulphur monochloride SyClg, a liquid used in vul- 
canizing rubber. Chlorine docs not combine directly with carbon, 
nitrogen, or oxygen, although compounds with those elements can 
be made indirectly. With the helium group of elements (see p. 
376), it forms no compounds. 

Combines with Compounds. — Chlorine unites with many 
compounds. Thus, one of the oxides of carbon, carbon monoxide 
CO, when mixed with chlorine and exposed to sunlight gi\ics drops 
of a volatile liquid (b. p. 8.2°) known as phosgene COClj. 

When chlorine-water is cooled with ice, a compound, chlorine 
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hydrate Clo.SHaO crj^stallizes out. Faraday (1823) placed this 
substance in tlic closed limb of a \-tube, scaled the open end, 
and placed the empty limb in cold water (Fig. 62). When the 
hydrate was gently warmed, chlorine gas was given off and wk.s 
liquefied by its own pressures in thc/cold part oilhc'tfibc. 



Chemical Relations of th« Element* — In the chlopdes, f^n 
atomic weight of chlorine is equivalent to one atomic weight of 
hydrogen or of sodium. The clement is, therefore, univalent 
(p. 128). It never shows any higher valence than this, save in 
its oxygen compounds (see Chapter XXI). The oxides of chlo- 
rine interact with water to give acids, and the clement is, there- 
fore, to be classed as a non-metal (p. 83), It belongs to that 
group of the non-metals called the halogens, as a consideration of 
some others of its relations will show (see Chapter XIX). 

Uses of Chlorine. — Large quantities of chlorine are manu- 
factured for the preparation of bleaching materials and disinfect- 


*In accordance with the distinction that must be drawn (]x 21) between 
the element as a variety of matter in combination, and the elementary sub- 
stance or free form of the element, and to avoid » common source of con- 
fusion, we shall always Rive only the behavior of the elementary mbslancc 
under the title chemical properties. The characteristics which distinguish 
the compounds of the element as a class from, or relate them as a class to, 
the compounds of other elements will then appear in a separate section 
under the title “Chemical relations.” 
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ing agents. In disinfection, the minute germs of disease and 
putrefaction arc acted upon either by the chlorine or by the hypo- 
chlorous acid formed by its ‘interaction with water, and instantly 
tljeir life is destroyed. 

Chlorine «is {fl^o a substai^ce of great technical importance in 
connection with the manufacture of certain explosives and dye- 
stuffs. Foiv the use of chlorine and bf compounds containing 
chlorine in gas warfare, sec Chapter XLll. 

Chlorides. — The chlorides are described individually under 
the other element which each contains. The majority of the 
chlorides of the metals are easily soluble in water. The chief 
exceptions are silvej: chloride AgCl, mercurous chloride (cal^^mcl) 
ligCl, cuprous chloride CiiCl, and lead chloride PbCL. The last 
of tliese is on the border line as regards solubility. An appre- 
ciable amount dissolves in cold water, 
and a considerable amount in boiling 
water (sec Table of Solubilities, inside 
the cover at the front of this book). 

V/irious *modes of preparing chlorides 
have been indicated in the previous 
chapter. 

Composition of Hydrogen Chlor- 
ide. — Now that we are familiar with 
the properties of chlorine, as well as 
with those of hydrogen, we may return 
to the question of the proportion by 
volume in which they are produced by 
decomposition of hydrogen chloride. 

When we electrolyze concentrated hy- 
drochloric acid in the apparatus shown 
in Fig. 33 (p. 65), we find that the 
chlorine dissolves tova large extent in 
the liquid, and its true volume as gas 
is not easily ascertained. The apparatus (Brownlee’s) iij Fig. 63 
avoids the difficulty by enabling us to saturate the liquid with 
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chlorine before observing the collected gases. The volumes of 
the two gases are found to be equal. 



A simpler apparatus (Fig. 64) may be used to show the ^ame 
fact. The gases are generated, by electrolysis of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, in the test-tube, pass*through 
the straight tube, driving the air before them, and 
finally bubble through sodium hydroxide solution. 
The whole apparatus must be covered with a dark 
cloth to exclude light, and handled in diffused light. 
In fifteen minutes or so, chlorine ceases to be dis- 
solved in the liquid in the test-tube, and the gases 
come off in their natural proportions. In half an 
hour more they have filled the tube. The stop- 
cocks arc now closed, the tube is set in a tall cylin- 
der containing potassium iodide (KI) solution 
(Fig. 65) and the lower stop-cock is opened. The 
potassium iodide acts upon the chlorine (p. 181), 
giving potassium chloride and free iodine, and the 
liquid rises until it fills half the tube. The remain- 
ing gas, on examination, is found to be pure hy- 
drogen. 

The volume of the hydrogen chloride, in relation 
to the volumes of the constituents, may be learned 
by using a different apparatus (Fig. 66). A test- 
tube of heavy glass is filled with dry hydrogen chloride and 
closed with a rubber stopper greased with vaseline. A little 
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sodium amalgam (solution of sodium in mercury) is introduced, 
and the stopper instantly replaced. When the contents are 
shaken for one or two minutes, the sodium 
combines with the chlorine and the hydro- 
gen is libeiratcd and remain?. The mouth 
of the test-tube is then immersed in a jar 
of mercury,, and the stopper withdrawn. 

The water rises and fdls half tlie tube. 

Conclusion. The hydrogen has half the 
volume of the hydrogen chloride, and the 
volume of the chlorine is equal to that of 
the hydrogen. Therefore: 


Fia. 00. 


1 vol. hydrogen 1 vol. chlorine — > 2 vols. hydrogen chloride. 
% 

This result further illustrates Gay-Lussac’s law (p. 72'\. 


Confirmation of the Formulae CL and — According to 
Avogadro’s law, there are equal numbers of molecules in equal 
volumes of these gases. When hydrogen and chlorine combine, 
cne volume of each of these gases gives two volumes of hydrogen 
chloride. Let us imagine the experiment to be nnide with minute 
volumes holding one thousand molecules each: 


HVimfHJEN OlILOUrNM IlYDUiKJKN ChLOHIUB 


1000 

+ 

1000 


1000 

1000 

inols. 

mols. 


mots. 

mols. 

1 


It appears from this that 2000 molecules of hydrogen chloride 
come from 1000 molecules of hydrogen and 1000 molecules of 
chlorine. Now, each molecule of hydrogen chloride contains 
at least one atom of hydrogen, so that the 1000 molecules of hy- 
drogen must have given at least 2000 atoms of hydrogen, one for 
each molecule of the compound. Hence each molecule of hydro- 
gen contains at least^two atoms. The same is true of each mole- 
cule of chlorine. We have no reason, however, for supposing 
that there are more than two atoms in either molecule; no sub- 
stance is known which contains less than 1.008 g, hydrogen or 
35.46 g. chlorine in its unit weight (p. 94). Hence the con* 
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elusion is confirmed which we reached before (p. 117), namely, 
that the formuhe of the free g^^sea are Hj. and CL, and that single 
atoms of the elements occur only in combination (as in NaCl, 
HCl, etc.). 

Calculations 

Farnili^^rity with tlie interpretation of molecular 'equations is 
best obtained by making simple calculations based upon their 
common uses in chemistry. 

1' 

Weights. — When a problem in regard to weights of material 
used or produced in a given action is to be solved, the molecular 
equation is to be written and the weights inserted beneath the 
formuhe. The mode of calculation has been described already 
(pp. 123-125), 

Weights and Volumes. — When a problem involving weights 
and volumes is to be solved, the molecular equation is to be 
written, and both the weights and volumes are to be inserted. 
Note, however, that only the volumes of the substances in the 
gaseous condition are considered. 

For example, what volume of oxygen is obtained from GO g. of 
potassium chlorate? The molecular equation, made as already 
described (p. 112 ), together with the full interpretation, is as 
follows: 

2 KCIO 3 2KC1 + 3 O 2 . 

r2f39.1 + 35.46 + 48) 2(39.1 + 35.46) 3 X 32 

Weights: v ' ' — — -v ^ ‘ — » — ' 

I 245.1 g. 149.1 g. 96 g. 

Volumes: 3x22,41. 

Observe that no volumes are given under the chlorate and 
chloride of potassium. This is because their volumes in the 
gaseous condition can be of no practical use, since they are solids 
which are melted, but not vaporized during this, or any action 
in which we employ them. Now, as to the problem in hand, 
it is concerned with a weight of potassium chlorate and a volume 
of oxygen. Reading from the equation, our information on these 
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points is that 245.1 g. of potassium chlorate give 67.2 liters of 
oxygen at 0” and 760 min., and the question is: What volume 
will 60 g. give? By proportion, 245.1 g. : 60 g. : : 67.21. : xL, 
v^hence x ~ 16.45 liters. If a different temperature and pressure 
had been sp^^cahed, cither tlio volume in the equation, or the an- 
swer, would have had to be converted, ^by rule, to the given con- 
ditions. ; 

It saves time not to write out, as above, the wl^tde interpreta- 
tion, but only the parts required. For example, if tjie cpiestion 
is: What volume of chlorine is needed to give 25 g. of aluminium 
chloride? we may, if w(i choose, omit all the data excepting the 
volume of the chlorine and the weight of the aluminium chloride, 
thus: 

. 2A1 + 304 2 AICI 3 

3 X 22.4 1. 2 X 133.5 g. 

The volume of chlorine required is 25 X 3 X 22.4-^ (2 X 133.5) 
liters. 

Relative Volumes Alone. — If The question concerns relative 
volumes only, then it is simplest to use tlui interpretation of the 
equation in terms of molecules. For example: What relative 
volumes of hydrogen chloride and oxygen are required in Deacon’s 
process (see p. 176) ? The molecular equation is 

4HC1 + 0, 2ILO + 2CL. 

Molecules: 4 12 2 

Since equal numbers of molecules of gases occupy equal volumes, 
the proportion 4 molecules of hydrogen chlorid(‘ to 1 molecule of 
oxygen shows the ratio to be 4 : 1 by volume. Similarly, every 4 
molecules of hydrogen chloride give 2 molecules of chlorine, so 
that the ratio of these substances by volume is 4 : 2, or 2 : 1. 

In regard to the water, since that is not a gas at common tem- 
peratures, the question, if asked, must be more specific: What are 
the relative volumes of steain and chlorine in the product as com- 
monly delivered by this action at 345°? It is 2 : 2, or 1 : 1. 
What are the relative vohunes of water and chlorine, after the 
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products have cooled to room temperature? The water is no 
longer a gas, so that it occupies, relatively, almost no volume.* 
What is the total volume-change in the foregoing action above 
100°? It is a change from 5 molecules to 4. The volume changes 
in the same ratio. But at 0° the volume-change is from 5 volumes 
to 2, for the water docs not appreciably add to the volume of the 
products. ^ 

, Relative V olumes, Again. — When we know the molecular 
formulae of the single substances concerned in an action, the equa- 
tion uan be made, and the relative volumes determined, without 
actual measurement. For example: What volume-change will be 
observed when a mixture of carbon monoxide and oxygen has ex- 
ploded, and the temperature has once more reached that of the 
room? The molecular formula) arc CX), Go, and CO 2 . The equa- 
tion representing the reaction, when properly balanced, must be 
written: 


200 4 - 02 -^ 200 .. 

Three molecules, therefore, give two, throughout the whole mass, 
and therefore three volumes will become two, if the pressure and 
temperature are the same at the beginning and end of the action. 

If we remember that all volatile compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen burn to form water and carbon dioxide, the molecular 
equation for any such combustion may easily be made, and the 
volumes of all the materials ascertained. When water is a prod- 
uct, only its volume as steam is given by the equation. 

Relative Densities of Gases. — Knowing by heart the molec- 
ular formulae of gaseous substances, as we must know them for 
many purposes, it is unnecessary to burden our minds with other 
data in regard to the relative weights of gases. Is hydrogen 

* Of course if an exact answer mmi be given, it can be given. But for 
this we require the weight and specific gravity of the product. Thus, 2HaO 
represents 2 X 18 g. of water. The sp. gr. of water is 1, Therefore the 
volume water formed is 36 c.c. The volume of 2Clj is 2 X 22,4, or 44.8 
liters at O'*. The ratio of water to chlorine by volume at 0° is therefore 36: 
44,800. But, as a rule, we simply give the volumes of solids and liquids as 
zero, compared with those of the gases concerned in the same action. 
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chloride (HCl) heavier or lighter than carbon dioxide {CO 2 )? 
These formula? represent the weights of equal volumes (22.41), 
namely, 36.468 g. and 44.005 g., respectively. Hence the former 
gas is a little lighter. • 

Rernembwing that the (j.M!V. of air weighs 28.95 g. (p. 
134), we can compare the weight of any gas with that of air in 
the same What arc the relative ^ve^ghts of acetylene (CgHg, 
p. 118) and sulphur dioxide (SO 2 ) as compared witlf7iir? The 
^G.M.V. cube holds formula-weights of the first twp, namely 
26.026^g. and 64.06 g., and 28.95 g. of air. Hcikt acetylene is a 
little lighter than air, and sulphur dioxide more than twic*c as 
heavy. 

Exercises. — 1. What would be the results of electrolyzing 
aquoous solutions of: (a) potassium chloride; (b) cupric chloride 
(compare p. 64). 

2. Hhw should you separate the chlorine and the steam pro- 
duced by Deacon’s process? 

3. Make equations showing the interactions v^ith hydrochloric 
acid of; (a) lead dioxide; (b) potasFjium dicliromate. The metals 
form PbTyla, KCl, and CrClj, respectively. 

4. What would be the pressure in a cylinder of liquid chlorine 
at 20° ? 

5. Make equations for the union of chlorine with: (a) copper; 
(6) sodium; fc) iron; (d) phosphorus; (e) sulphur. 

6. When plunged into chlorine, a jet of illuminating gas con- 
tinues to burn. A stream of soot rises from the flame, however, 
and blowing the breath into the jar, afterwards, produces a fog. 
What do you infer as to the constituents of illuminating g:is? 

7. What information is conveyed by the fact that the formula 
of the chloride of sulphur is written SoCU, and not SCI? 

8. Make the molecular equation for the action of sodium upon 
hydrogen chloride (p. 187). Why does not the mercury interact 
with the latter (comp^are p. 64) ? 

9. What facts led us, in Chapter IX, to the conclusion that the 
molecular weight of chlorine was 70.92 while its atomic.,weight 
was 35.46? 

10. What are the relative densities (p. 48) of: (a) oxygen and 
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chlorine; {b) hydrogen and hydrogen chloride; (c) hydrogen and 
air; (d) methane CH 4 and air? 

11 . What volume of liydrogcn chloride at 0° and 760 mm. is 
obtained by the interaction of 35 g. of sodium chloride, and an 
excess of sulphuric acid (p. 162 )?^ 

12. What weiglit of zinc is required to make 100 liters of hy- 
drogen, at lO"" and 750 mir., by displacement from hydrochloric 
acid (p. 64)?' 

- 13. What arc the relative volumes of the factors and of the 
products in tlic interaction between: (a) turpentine vapor and 
chlofine: ib) oxygen and carbon disulphide vapor (giving SOj, 
and CO,)? 

14. What are the relative volumes of the products in the de- 
composition of: (a) mercuric oxide; ( 6 ) chlorine monoxide CloO 
(chlorine and oxygen are formed) ? 

15. What are the relative volumes of the volatile substances 
concerned in the action of water vapor on iron (p. 125) ? 

16. Using the relative volumes in which oxygen and hydrogen 
combine to form steam, prove that each molecule of free oxygen is 
composed of at least two atoms (compare p. 120 ) . 

17. Calculate the weight of chlorine dissolved by 100 c.c. 
of water at 20° (p. 179). 

18. What volume of oxygen at 10° and 750 mm. is obtainable 
by heating 50 g. of potassium cliloratc? 

19. What volume of oxygen at 20° and 760 mm. is required to 
convert 16 g. of iron into dehydrated rust (FeX).,)? 

20. Write out the molecular equations for the interactions of 
methane and chlorine giving CH3CI; and for the burning of 
phosphorus (vapor) in oxygen (pp. 88 , 122). Deduce the volume 
relations of the initial substances, and of the products, at various 
temperatures in each case. 

21. Write out the molecular equations for the interactions of 
acetylene and oxygen (p. 190), and of alcohol vapor (b. p. 78°) 
and oxygen. Deduce the volume relatiojis of the initial sub- 
stances and of the products at 0 ° and at 100 ° in each case. 

22 . .The molecular weight of cyanogen is 52,03. What is its 
density referred to air, and what the weight of 1 1. at 0° and 760 
mm.? It contains 46.08 per cent carbon and 53.92 per cent nitro- 
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gen. What is the formula of the substance (pp. 112, 118) ? Ex' 
ploded with oxygen it forms carbon dioxide and free nitrogen. 
What will be the relative volumes of the materials before and 
a^cr the interaHion (p. 189) ? 

23. Whatparc'Jhe relative ^eights of equal volumes of hydro- 
gen sulphide (11^8/, and hydrogen iodide (HI), compared with 
air (p. 191)^ 
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■ENERGY AND CHEMICAL CHANGE 

In the description of both chemical and {)hysical changes, the 
fact' tliat heat was evolved or absorbed has frc(iucntly been 
mentioned. In several instances a current of electricity has 
been used to produce chemical change. It is now necessary to 
collect these scattered facts and classify them for future use. 

r 

Physical Accompaniments of Chemical Change. — When 
iron and sulphur combined (p. 18), and when iron burned in 
oxygen or copper in chlorine, much heat vms developed. On the 
other hand, the decomposition of mercuric oxide, as was pointed' 
out (p. 19), owed its continuance to the persistent application of 
heat and ceased as soon as the source of heat was withdrawn. 
Here, apparently, heat ivas confawicd during the progress of the 
change, and the chemical action was limited by tlie amount of 
heat supplied. The production or consumption of heat may, there- 
fore, be a feature of chemical change. 

In the burning of iron or magnesium in oxygen, and in the ac- 
tions of chlorine on copper and turpentine, light was also pro- 
duced. Conversely, silver chloride (p. 622) can be kept any 
length of time in the dark, but in sunlight it becomes first bluish 
and then brown, simultaneously giving off chlorine gas and 
finally leaving only silver as a fine powder. Silver bromide or 
iodide, in photographic plates, films, and paper, is changed by 
light in a similar way, liberating the bromine or iodine. It would 
appear, therefore, that light may he given ojit or consumed in con- 
nection with chemical change. 

We< have seen (p. 65) that a current of electricity may be 
employed to decompose hydrochloric acid and other chlorides, 

194 
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and the battery or other source of the current must be kept going 
or the chemical change stops. The inverse of this is likewise 
familiar. If wc place in dilute sulphuric 
a(«d a stick of the metal zinc, wfc find that 
hydrogen is*jflvcn pff (Fig. 67)* that the zinc 
goes into solution a*s zinc sulphate (p. 62), 
and that a 'large amount of heat is flcvel- 
oped. The presence of small quantities of 
•otiier ^ictals in the zinc catalyzes this re- 
action. If impure zinc in fine particles, with 
much surface, is used, the temperature of 
the li{]uid may even rise spontaneously to 
the boiling-})oint. This form of the action 
produces heat. If, however, wc attacii the 
same stick of zinc to a copper wire and, 
having provided a plate of platinum also 
coniK'cted with a wire, immerse the two 
simultaneously in the acid (Fig. 68), then a 
galvanomi'.ter, with which the wires arc coiiiiectifd, shows at once 
thf! passfTgc of a current of clccjtricifey round the circuit. Exactly 



the same chemical change goes on as before. The sole difference 
is that the gas appears to arise from the surface of tlie fjatinum. 
It is easy to show, however, that the platinum by itself is not 
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acted Upon by dilute acids and, in this case, undergoes no change 
whatever; it serves simply as a suitable conductor for the elec- 
tricity. Here, then, in place of the heat which the first plan 
produced, we get an electric carrent. The arrangement is, in 
fact, a battery-cell, for a battery is a system in which a chemical 
action which would otherwise give heat furnishes electricity in- 
stead. Thus, electrical ‘ ei^ergy may be consumed or produced 
in connection with a change in composition. 

Even violent rubbing in a mort/ar, in the case of some sub-^ 
stances, can effect an appreciable amount of decomposition in a 
few 'minutes. In this way silver chloride can be separated into 
silver and chlorine, just as by light. It is the mechanical energy 
whic}i is the agent, and part of it is consxmied in producing the 
change, and only the balance appears as heat. Conversely, the 
production of mechanical energy, as the result of chemical change, 
is seen in the behavior of explosives and in the working of our 
muscles. Thus, mechanical energy may be used up or produced in 
chemical changes. 

Summing up -our experience, we may state that no change in' 
composition occurs without «omc accompaniments, such as the 
production or consumption of heat, light, electrical energy, or, in 
some cases, mechanical energy. 

Classidcation of the Accompaniments of Change in 
Composition: Energy. — The problem of classifying (i.e., 
placing in a suitable category) things like heat, light, and elec- 
tricity has occupied much attention. In all changes in com- 
position, one of these natural accompaniments is given out or 
absorbed, sorrK'iimcs in great amount, yet in none is any altera- 
tion in weight observed.* There are many things which are real, 
however, even if they are not affected by gravitation. In the 
present instance we reason as follows: 

A brick in motion is different from a brick at rest. The former 
can do some things that the latter cannot. ^Furthermore, we can 
easily make a distinction in our minds. The brick can be de- 
prived of the motion and be endowed with it again. Thus, we 

♦Electrons (see p. 266) do possess mass, but it is quite inappreciable 
compared with that of the materials ooncemed. 
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can get the idea of motion as a separate conception. Similarly, 
we observe that a piece of iron behaves differently when hot, and 
when cold, when bearing a current of electricity, and when bear- 
ing none. We conceive then of tjie brick or the iron as having a 
certain amoilnt apd kind of matter which is unalterable, and as 
having motion, heat, or electricity addled to this or removed. 
Thus, we describe our observations, by using two categories,' one 
of which includes the various kinds of matter, ainr^the other, • 
•various things whose association with flatter seems# to be iA- 
variable and is often so conspicuous. The latter we call the 
forms of energy. 

The Practical Importance of Energy in Chemistry. — 

The absorption or liberation of energy accompanying a chemical 
tramsforrnation of matter is often, of the two, the more important 
feature. We do not burn coal in order to manufacture carbon 
dioxid(i *gas. Wc are glad to get rid of the material product 
through the chimney. It is the heat we want. Wc do not buy 
gasoline (petrol) for an automobile in order tp obtain various 
gi^cs to^ expel through the mufflpr. Wc really pay for the 
mechanical energy. It is the same with burning illuminating-gas 
or magnesium powder when we want light, and with eating food, 
which wc do, chiefly, to get energy to sustain our activity. We 
do not run electricity for hours into a storage battery, in order to 
make a particular compound (lead dioxide, for example), but in 
order to save and store the energy for future use. In industry 
and life fully half the total amount of chemical change involved 
is set in motion by us, solely on account of the energy changes 
it involves. But the production of energy in chemical change is 
not only thus of practical importance; it is also of scientific in- 
terest, as will be seen in the section on energy and chemical 
activity (see below) . 

Interconvertibility of Forms of Energy: Conservation. — 

At first sight, the different forms of energy seem to be quite 
unrelated. But a relation between them can be found. If the 
heat of a Bunsen flame or of the sun is brought under ^ hot-air 
motor (Fig, 69) violent motion results. Again, if the motor 
is connected with a dynamo, electricity may be generated. Still 
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again, if the carrent from the dynamo flows through an incandes- 
cent lamp, heat and light are evolved. Conversely, when motion 
of the hot-air motor is impeded by a 
brake;’ heat appears. Wlien a current 
of electricity is run through the dy- 
namo, the armature* of the latter turns 
* and motion results. But tl’c most sig- 
nificant fact* arc still to be mentioned. 
The heat absorbed by the motor is 
found to be greater wlien the macliine is 
permiifed to move and do work, tlian 
when it is not. Thus, it is found that 
wdien work is done some heat disap- 
pears, and this heat is, in fact, trans- 
formed into work. Similarly, when’ the 
poles of the dynamo are properly con- 
nected and electricity is being produced, 
and only then, motion is used up. Tliis is shown by the effort 
required to turn* the armature under these circumstances, and 
the ease with which it is tumied when the circuit is op^^n. l:>o, 
with a conductor like the filament in the Itimp, unless it offers re- 
sistance to the current and destroys a sufficient amount of elec- 
trical energy, it gives out neither light nor heat. Finally, motion 
gives no heat unless the brake is set, and effort is then demanded 
to maintain the motion. These experiences lead us to believe 
that we have here a set of things which are fundamentally of the 
same kind, for each form can be made from any of the others. 
We have, therefore, invented tlie conception of a single thing, of 
which heat, light, electricity, and motion are forms, and to It we 
give the name energy: energy is work and every other thing which 
can arise from work and he converted into work. 

Closer study shows that equal amounts of electrical or me- 
chanical energy always produce equal amounts of heat. No loss 
is ever observed in the transformations of ei?ergy, any more than 
in the transformations of matter. Hence we have been led to 
the conclusion that in a limited system no gain or loss of energy 
is ever observed. This brief statement of the results of many 
experiments is called the law of the conservation of energy. 
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Application of the Conception of Energy in Chemistry. — 

At first sight it looks as if the statement that energy is conserved 
is not applicable in chemistry. Heat and electricity, for example, 
seem to be proUuced and consuihed, in connection with changes 
in composit-it5n, in,a mysterious manner. We trace light in an in- 
candescent lamp bitek to the electricity^ and this in turn to the 
mechaiiicaNcnergy, and this again to'the lieat in the engine. "But 
what form of energy gave the heat developed by tlp^ •('ombustion , 
• of thc,coal under the boiler, or by the union of iron apd sulphur 
in our first experiment? Since W'e do not perceive any electricity, 
light, heat, or motion, in the original materials, and yet wish to 
create an harmonious system, we are bound to conceive of the 
iron and the suli)hii,r, and the coal and the air, as contjiining an- 
other form of energy, which we call internal energy. Similarly, 
when heat is used up in decomposing mercuric oxide, (>r light in 
detannppsing silver chloride, we regard the energy as passing into, 
and being stored in, the products of decomposition in the form of 
internal energy. 

These conclusions compel us, for the sake df consistency, to 
tl*imk o^^all our materials as repositories of energy as well as of 
matter, eacli of these two constituents being ecpially real and 
equally important. A piece of the substance known as “iron” 
must thus be held to contain so much iron matter and so much 
internal energy. So ferrous sulphide contains sulphur matter, 
iron matter, and internal energy. Thus, by a substance we mean 
a distinct species of matter, simple or compound, with its appro- 
priate proportion of internal energy. During the progress of a 
chemical change, like the union of iron and sulphur, the internal 
energy of the system also changes. The total energy which can 
thus be made available as the result of a chemical action, and 
converted (through, say, heat or electrical energy) into work, is 
called the free energy of the reaction. 

In the course of this discussion it has become clear that it is 
characteristic of cheftiical phenomena that, besides a change in 
the nature of the matter ^ there is always an alteration in the 
amount of internal energy in the system. This alteration*involve8 
the production of internal energy from, or the transformation of 
internal energy into some other form of energy. 
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Energy and Chemical Activity. — Other things being equal, 
when the free energy of a reaction is large, the reaction proceeds 
rapidly; that is to say, a large proportion of the reacting materials 
are changed in the unit of tim^. Those reactions in which the 
change of internal energy is small proceed radte lulowly. The 
speed of a chemical change, and the quantity 'of energy available 
because of it, are thcrciore closely related. Now, .we are ac- 
customed "t'o *=!peak of materials which, like iron and sulphur, 
interact rapidly and with liberation of much energy as “chemi- , 
cally active,” or as possessing great ^^chemical affinity” for one 
another. Thus, relative chemical activity or affinity may be 
estimated, (1) by observing tlie speed of a change, or, in many 
cascsr (2) by measuring the heat developed, oi^ (3) by ascertaining 
the electromotive force of the current, when the materials are 
arranged in the form of a battery-cell (see Chapter XLVI). ‘The 
order oj activity of the metals^ given on p. 64, is best obtained 
by this third method. 

It is evident that the chemical activity or affinity of a given 
substance will nbt be the same towards all others. Thus, iron 
unites much more vigorously With chlorine than with sulphur and, 
with identical amounts of iron, more heat is liberated in the 
former case than in the latter. With silver, sodium, and many 
other substances, iron does not unite at all. One of the tasks of 
the chemist is to make such comparisons as this. He calls the 
results the specific chemical properties of the substances in 
question. 

Care must be observed, however, in making comparisons by 
the above methods. Although it is true that most chemical 
changes that take place readily develop heat, yet at high tem- 
peratures compounds can be formed by the direct union of their 
elements with absorption of heat (sec, for example, p. 394). Re- 
versible reactions must also be accounted for. In such reactions, 
one of the chemical changes taking place necessarily absorbs 
just as much heat as the other develops, yet' both have a definite 
speed under any given conditions, as is shown by the fact that 
a fixed point of equilibrium is reached. Deacon's process (p. 176) 
is a good instance. As wc shall see in the next chapter, the rcla- 
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tivc concentrations of the reacting substances, as well as their 
affinities, must be taken into consideration. 

, The Cause of Chemical' Activity or Affinity. — The 

reader will undoubtedly be inclined to inquire wliether we can 
assign any cause for the tenden(‘y which substances have to un- 
dergo chemical change. Why do iron and sulphur unite to form 
ferrous sulphide, while other pairs of elements taken' at random 
, will freciuently be found to have no effect upon one anopier under 
any circumstances? A final answer to this question cannot, of 
course, be given. As the facts regarding chemical activity or 
affinity, however, become better known, we may arrive at a 
stage where a logic,al cxpUtmtiiori (see p. 26) can be advs^nced 
which, basing itself on these facts, affords a naains of classifying 
therii and supplies us with a new and useful hypothesis regarding 
matter in its various forms (iron, sulphur, etc.) and the energy 
contained therein. A brief disimssion of such a hypothesis will 
be found in the concluding chapkr (pp. 729-732). 

-JThe^-Speed of Chemical Acticcs: a Means of Measuring 
Activity. — One means of measuring the relative chemical activi- 
ties of several substances is to observe the speed with which they 
undergo the same chemical change. Thus we may compare the 
activities of the various metals by allowing them separately to 
interact with hydrochloric acid and collecting and measuring the 
hydrogen liberated per minute by each. It will be seen, even in 
the roughest experiment, that magnesium is thus much more 
active than zinc. The comparison must be made with such pre- 
cautions, however, as will make it certain that the conditions 
under which the several metals act are all alike. Thus, in spite 
of the heat evolved by the action, means must be used, by suitable 
cooling, to keep the temperature at some fixed point during the 
experiment, for all actions become more rapid when the tempera- 
ture rises (p. 11). Again, the pieces of the various metals must 
be arranged so that equal surfaces are exposed to the acid in each 
case. Tt is found that the order in which this comparison places 
the metals is much the same as that in which they are placed by 
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a study of other similar actions. A single table, showing the 
order of activity (p. 64), suffices, therefore, for aU purposes. 

Thermochemistry. — Chemical changes in which heat is 
liberated arc called exothermal. Those in which<Lhoi)t,is continu- 
ously absorbed (pp. 19, 31) arc called endothe?mal changes. Since 
the activities, or affinities, of two substances (say, two metals) 
may often'-be. compared by observing the amounts of heat liber- 
ated when each combines with a third substance (say, oxygen), 
it will be instructive now to consider some of the elemental^ facts 
of thermochemistry. 

The chemical interactions to be studied thermally are ar- 
ranged so that they may be carried out in a small vessel which 
can be placed inside another containing water. Tiie whole appa- 
ratus is called a calorimeter (Greek, heat^measiircr) . The beat 
developed raises the temperature of this water. Where gases like 
oxygen arc concerned, a closed bulb of platinum forms tlie inner 
vessel. The average quantity of heat required to raise one gram 
of water one degree in temperature between 0° and 100° C. is 
called a calorie (see p. 72). 

Thermochemical Equations. — ^ While in physics the unit of 
quantity is the gram, in chemistry the unit which w’e select is 
naturally a gram-atomic weight or a gram-molecular weight of 
the substance. Thus, the heat of combustion of carbon means the 
heat produced by combining twelve grams of carbon with thirty- 
two grams of oxygen, and is sufficient to raise nearly 100,000 
grams of water one degree. This is expressed as follows; 

C-f 02-^002 + 96,900 cal. 

In other words, the combustion of less than half an ounce of car- 
bon will raise over two pounds of water from 0° 1 o the boiling- 
point. 

When the action is one which absorbs heat, this fact is indi- 
cated by the negative sign preceding the number of calories. 
Thus for the dissociation of water vapor into hydrogen and oxy- 
gen we have the thcrmochemical equation: 

2H2O 2H2 + O2 - 116,200 cal. 
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If the action is reversible, as this one is, the heat absorbed 
when it proceeds in one direction is equal to that liberated when 
it goes in the oth(a’ direction: 

■2H, + 02-^ 2mO + 1 16,200 caL 

Answers to Possible Questions, —fflt is always found that 
the same (fuaniitics of any given chemical substances, .undergoing 
the same chemical change under the same conditions, produce 
• or ab!»orb, according as the action is exothermal or endotherinal, 
amounts of heat which are eciual. 

The rale at 'which a given chemical action is allowed to take 
place has no influence on the total amount of heat consumed or 
produced. It may 'not at fir.st sight appear obvious that rusting 
evolves lu'til, but a delicate thermometer will show that a heap of 
rusting imils is somewhat higher in temperature than surrounding 
bodies. - Poor conductors, like oily rags and ill-dried hay, show a 
tendency to spontaneous combustion owing to accumulation of 
the slowly developing heat of oxidation fp. 42). The warmth of 
our own bodies is due to (he sam(‘ cause. 

-^Tt sh^)uld be noted that production or absm’ption of heat is 
not, in its('lf, an evidence of chemical action. Idiysical changes 
an' all likewise accompanied by (he same phenomena. Thus, the 
evai)oration of water absorbs heat, and condensation of a vapoc 
and the crystallization of a supercooled li(jiiid liberate heat. The 
significance of the heat changes involved in the process of solii^ 
tion has already been discussed in an earlier chapter (p. 151). 

Exercises. — 1. Which form of energy is delivered as such, 
and paid for as such, in most cities? 

2. Ifow many calorics are required to raise 500 g. of a sub- 
stance of specific heat 0.5 from 15° to 37° ? 

3. Tla; combustion of 1 g. of sulphur to sulphur dioxide de- 
velops 2220 calories. What is the heat of combustion of sulphur? 
Write the thcrmochemical equation. 



chapieb;^ XV 

CHEMICAL EQUILIBRIUM 

In spite cf its formidable title, this chapter will introduce 
nothing ii'^vcl. Its purpose is to collect together and organize 
more definitely a number of scattered facts and ideas which have 
already come up in various connections. On this account, how- 
ever, it will be all the more necessary for the reader to refresh 
his r^.membrance of these facts and ideas by.T’e-reading all pages 
to which reference is made. 

Reversible Actions. — In discussing Deacon’s process (p. 176), 
it was stated that the action 4HC1 - O. 2 H 2 O + 2C1,. comes 
to rest although a large amount of both of the interacting sub- 
stances (20 per cent at 345°) still remains available. Now the 
materials thus left unused {‘re presumably no less capable of 
interacting than were the parts which have already reacted. The 
solution of this mystery lies in the fact that the products them- 
selves interact to reproduce the initial substances (read the e(}ua- 
tion backwards). Thus two changes, one of which undoes the 
work of the other, are going on simultaneously. In consequence 
of this, neither action can reach completion.* As we should 
expect, experiment shows that it makes no difference whether we 
start with pure chlorine and steam, or with hydrogen chloride 
and oxygen; the proportions of the four substances found in the 
tube, after it has been kept at 345° for a sufficient time, arc in 
both cases the same. A general statement may be founded on 
facts like this, to the effect that a chemical action must remain 
more or less incomplete when the reverse action also takes place to 
an appreciable extent under the same conditions. Two arrows 
pointing in opposite directions are used in equations representing 
reversible changes. 

*The reader must avoid the idea that a reversible action is one which 
goes to completion, and then runs back to a certain extent. This concep- 
tion would be contrary to the fact, and inexplicable by the kinetic method. 

204 
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The foregoing example of a reversible action, and the follow- 
ing examples which very closely resemble it, should now be 
looked up and studied attentively. The discussion in this and 
the following sections, for which they furnish the basis, cannot 
oflierwise be understood: (1) thC/ behavior of water vapor at the 
boiling-point (pp.' 77-79) and at 2000"* (p. 82 j ; (2) the depression 
of the vapor pressure of a liquid by a.noh-volatile solute (p. 153) ; 
(3) the a(!tion of dilute sulphuric acid on commoT: salt (pp. 

^]63-l(>4); (4) the interaction of chlorine and water (p. 182t; 
(5) tlfe dissociation of phosphorus pcntjVchloride into phosphorus 
trichlori(l(i and chlorine (p. 121). ‘ 

In many important reversible reactions, the concentrations 
of the redacting substances on one side of the equation are, under 
equilibrium conditions, very much greater than the concentra- 
tions of those on the other side. Although the reaction is rever- 
sible, it proceeds much farther towards completion in one 
direction than the other. This fact may often be indicated, very 
conveniently, by modifying the thickness of the arrows used to 
express reversibility. Thus: 

^ ^21U) ^ 2IL + 0, * PCI, PCI, + Cl, 

(at 2000° ; see p. 82) (at 300° ; see p. 122) 

Actions which Proceed to Completion. — Many chemical 
reactions do not, apparently, belong to the reversible, incomplete 
class, but proceed uninterruptedly to exhaustion of one, or all, 
of the original materials. The decomposition of potassium chlo- 
rate by heating (p. 31) is a reaction of this type. Under no 
known conditions do potassium chloride and oxygen re-combine 
to form potassium chlorate. In the same way, equivalent 
amounts of magnesium and oxygen combine completely to form 
magnesium oxide: 

2Mg-f 0,-^2MgO 

and the product is qot decomposed even at the white heat pro- 
duced by the vigor of the union. 

We have a great deal of evidence, however, which points to 
the conclusion that all actions arc fundame7itally reversible, even 
although the conditions under which reversibility may be actually 
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demonstrated are not experimentally available in some cases. 
Take the case of magnesium oxide cited immediately above. We 
are familiar with a great many other oxides which, a century 
ago, had not been directly decomposed into their constituent ele- 
ments. Cupric oxide (p. 38), for example, does Tiot begin to lose 
oxygen until heated to a temperature approaching 1000 % but in 
the electric furnace it is completely dissociated. Thf combina- 
tion of hydrogen and oxygen to form water is complete under 
ordinary conditions, but partial dissociation at 2000" has now 
been established (p. 82), while by the utilization of electrical 
energy (electrolysis) a total reversal of the reaction may be 
effected at room temperature. Although, therefore, magnesium 
oxide^.cannot be decomposed directly at any t^emperature we can 
command at present, 'wc are evidently not justified in stating 
that the reaction written above is inherently irreversible. 

In later chapters we shall show that many otluT reactions 
which appear to be complete, such as the precipitation of silver 
chloride (p. 167), the action of an acid on a base (p. 171), and 
the displacement of hydrogen in an a(dd by a metal (p. 59), are. 
in principle, truly reversible reactions. 

Explanation of a Reversible Reaction in Terms of Molecules. 

— Suppose we start with tiie materials represented on one side 
only of the equation for a reversible reaction, say the hydrogen 
chloride and oxygen in that on p. 204. The molecules of these 
materials will encounter one another frequently in the course of 
their movements. In a certain proportion of these collisions the 
chemical change will take place. In the earliest stages there 
will be few of the new kind of molecules (say of chlorine and 
steam), but, as the action goes on, these will increase in number. 
There will be two consequences of this. In the first place, the 
parent materials (in this case hydrogen chloride and oxygen) 
will diminish in amount, the collisions between their molecules 
will become fewer, and the speed of the rforward action will 
therefore become less and less. In the second place, the increase 
in the qumber of molecules of the products will result in more 
frequent collisions between them, in more frequent occurrence 
of the chemical change which they can undergo, and thus in an 
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increase in the spccd*of the reverse action. The forward action 
begins at its maximum and decreases in speed progressively ; the 
reverse action begins at zdro and increases in speed. Finally 
the two speeds, must become equal, and at that point perceptible 
change in th^ condition of the whole must cease. 

The most immediate inference from tliis mode of viewing the 
matter is, ^lat the apparent halt h\ tltc progress of the action 
does not indicate any cessation of either chemical change. Both 
changes must go on, in conscciucncc of tlie continued encounters 
of tlie*i)roper molecules. But since the two (‘lianges proceed 
with equal speeds they produce no alteration in the mass *as a 
whole. Tn fact, the final state is one of equilibrium and not 
of rest, one of balanced activity and not of repose. Hence, 
chemical changes which arc reversible lead to that condition 
of stemingly suspended action which we speak of as chemical 
equilibrium. 

Chemical Equilibrium and its Characteristics. — The de- 
tailed discussion of the relations of liquid and vapor (pp. 77-79), 
ar^of ^iturated solution and urajissolved solid (pp. 156-157), 
has already familiarized us with the term equilibrium and its 
significance. We can, in fact, apply to the discussion of any kind 
of reversible phenomena the sets of ideas in regard to exchanges 
of molecules there elaborated. 

In particular, the reader will note that the three characteris- 
tics of a state of equilibrium, developed and illustrated in the case 
of the physical equilibrium between a liquid and its vapor 
(pp. 78-79), apply also to a typical case of chemical equilibrium, 
such as that in Deacon's process now before us. Thus: 

1. There are the two opposing tendencies, which ultimately 
balance one another. Here they are the tendency of the steam 
and chlorine to produce hydrogen chloride and oxygen, and the 
tendency of the hydrogen chloride and oxygen to reproduce steam 
and chlorine by this jnter action. 

2. At equilibrium the two opposing tendencies or activities are 
still in full operation, although their effects then neutralize one 
another. 

3. (This is the chief mark of chemical, as it is of phys- 
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ical equilibrium). The system is in a sensitive state, so that a 
change in the conditions (temperature and pressure or concen- 
tration), even if slight, produces a ' corresponding change in the 
state of the system, and does thit by favoring or disfavoring one, of 
the two opposing tendencies or activities. Such a change is called 
a displacement of the equilibrium, for the syscem settles down in 
a new state of equilibrium .^ith new proportions of Mie two sets 
of substarire^, corresponding to the changed conditions. Thus, 
in the present instance, a change from 345°, where there is 80 
per cent of the material in the form of steam and chlorine, to 
384° results in the diminution of this proportion to 75 per cent. 
The equilibrium is affected by changes in concentration also, as 
we sjiall presently see. 

Now, the foregoing facts show that the key to understanding 
chemical activities, their magnitudes, their changes, and Espe- 
cially their practical results, must lie in knowing how changes in 
the conditions affect them. Hence, to the chemist, familiarity 
with the influence of conditions on chemical phenomena must be 
of the greatest practical importance. 

c- 

The Influence of Concentration. — In the first place, let us 
assume that the temperature is constant, and let us confine our 
attention for the present to the influence of concentration upon a 
chemical reaction. We have seen (p. 206) that the speed of a 
chemical change is determined by the frequency with which the 
molecules of the interacting substances encounter one another. 
The frequency of the encounters amongst a given set of mole- 
cules, resulting in a definite chemical change, will in turn evi- 
dently depend entirely upon the degree to which the molo'^ules 
are concentrated in each other’s neighborhood. Larger amounts 
of one of the materials, for example, will not result in more rapid 
chemical action, if the larger amount of material is also scattered 
through a larger space. Chemical changes, therefore, are not 
accelerated by increasing the mere quanti<>y of any ingredient, 
but only by increasing the concentration of its molecules. Thus, 
a large,, amount of a 0.1 normal solution of hydrochloric acid 
with a piece of zinc will generate hydrogen no faster than a 
smaller amount. But substitution of a normal solution of hydro- 
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chloric acid will instantly increase the speed of the action. So, 
also, iron burns faster in oxj^gen (100 per cent) than in air (20 
per cent oxygen) . 

• Similarly, irf the action of hyjlrogen chloride upon oxygen, if 
we take an ^qullj,brium mixture and introduce into the same 
space an extra amohnt of oxygen^ we fi^^dlitate the formation of 
steam and chlorine by increasing th% possibilities of jcncouhtcr 
between molecules of hydrogen chloride and oxyjijefi. At the 
^ame tjfnc we do not immediately affect^ (see p. 47) tl>c numb(?r 
of encounters in a given time of steam and chlorine molecules 
with one another which result in the reverse transformation. 
The proportion of chlorine (and steam) formed, therefore, from 
a given amount of iiydrogen chlorides will increase until a#ncw 
point of equilibrium is reached, although the total possible (by 
complete consumption of the materials) has not beeq altered, 
since the quantity of one ingredient only has been increased. 
The introduction of an excess of hydrogen chloride would have 
had precisely the same effect. 

JJxperimental Illustration. A reaction in which the 
effects of different concentrations were carefully studied by Glad- 
stone (1855) affords a good illustration. If ferric chloride and 
ammonium thiocyanate, are mixed in aqueous solution, a liquid, 
containing the soluble, hlood-red ferric thiocyanate is produced. 
The compound radicals are (NH^) and (CNS) , and the action is 
a simple double decomposition: 

FeCl3 + 3NH,CNS Fe(CNS)3 + 3NH,C1. 

The action is a reversible one, and the mixture is homogeneous, 
i.e., there is no precipitation. Now, if the two just-named salts 
are mixed in very dilute solution in the proportions required by 
the equation, say by adding 20 c.c. of a decinornial solution of 
each salt to several liters of water, a pale-reddish solution is 
obtained. When thisiis divided into four parts, and one is kept 
for reference, the addition of a little of a concentrated solution of 
ferric chloride to one jar, and of ammonium thiocyafiate to 
another, will be found to deepen the color by producing more of 
the ferric thiocyanate. On the other hand, mixing a few drops 
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of concentrated aniinonium chloride solution with the fourth 
portion will be found to remove the color almost entirely, on 
account of its influence in favoring the backward change. 

The Law of Molecular Conc'^ntration. — 'fhe ^ general prin- 
ciple discussed and illustrated in this section may be called the 
law of molecular concentration, and may be stated as follows: In 
every chemical change the activity, and therefore the speed of the 
action, is proportional to the molecular concentration of eaoh inter 
acting substance. This holds whether the reverse reaction is 
appreciable or not. 

The molecular concentration is expressed, numerically, for 
each substance, in terms of the number of moles (gram-molecular 
weights, p. 142) of the substance contained in a liter of the whole 
mixture. There is the same number of molecules in a gram- 
molecular weight of any substance (see* p. 91 1. Hence the num- 
ber of moles per liter defines the concentration of each substance 
in terms of this number of rnclecules in a Viivr as the unit qf 
concentration. 

As an example, the dissociation of phosphorus peikuclrlwx ide 
vapor into phosphonis trichloride and chlorine (p. 121): 

PCI, PCI3 + CL. 

may be considered. 

The law states that, in any mixture of the three substances, 
the speed of the forward action, or decomposition, is proportional 
to the concentration of PCI, molecules. It is therefore equal 
to the concentration of PCI, molecules, which we may write 
[PCI5], multiplied by a constant, which we shall write Ki- 
Mathematically expressed, if is the speed of decomposition: 

s, = K, [pcy 

In the same way the law states that the speed of the reverse 
action, or combination, is proportional to the concentration of 
PCI3 molecules and also proportional to the concentration of CI2 
molecules. It is therefore equal to the concentration of PCI3 
molecules [PCI3], multiplied by the concentration of CI2 mole- 
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cules [CI2] multiplied by another constant, which we shall write 
K2. If Sg is the speed of conjbination, we have now: 

82 = Kg [Pcy-LCig] 

« 

Each reaction, •ij will be looted, must slow up as the concen- 
tration of the reacting substances diminishes. This is true of all 
reactions. The further they proceed, the less rapid y^ir speed. 
The burning of a candle in a confined space becomes*' less brilliant • 
^s the tivailablc oxygen is used up. Th« evolution of liydrogen 
in the action of an acid on a rnctal becomes ver>^ slow when*the 
acid is nearly exhausted. 

The Condition ^or Chemical Equilibrium. — As we have 
seen Hp. 207 ), the characteristic of a system in chemical ctiuilib- 
rium is that the speeds of the forward and reverse reactions have 
become (Tciual Applying this to the case of the dissociation of 
phosjihorus pentacliloridc; discussed above, we see that, when we 
iiavc an equilibrium mixture of the three substaiKCS, where Si = 
82,^11 also have the relationship: 

K, [PCU=K,[Pci3i [cy 

This may be written in the form: 

Ki _ [P01..1[Cl2] 

Kg “ [PCI,] 

The ratio K,/Ko is, of course, a constant, since and Kg are 
both constants. This ratio, which we may write K, is called the 
equilibrium constant of the reversible reaction. 

The equilibrium constant is a very important quantity. Once 
we have determined it, by investigating one equilibrium mixture, 
we can calculate exactly what will happen to any mixture of the 
three substances concerned at the same temperature. However 
much we may vary ’fchc molecular concentrations of the three 
substances, whether by changing the pressure or by adding an 
excess amount of one of them, such as chlorine, the composition 
of the mixture will adjust itself until, when equilibrium is at- 
tained, the ratio [PCl3] [Cl2]/[PCl5] has again reached the 
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value K. In large-scale industrial processes, therefore, a knowl- 
edge of the equilibrium constant of the reaction involved is often 
of inestimable value. 

Homogeneous and Inhomogenrsous Systems. — While there 
arc all degrees of speed in chemical actions, yet in practice 
wc quieklv distinguish two* different classes. There Is a class of 
actions of w?iuch most examples are almost instantaneously ac- 
complished, and a class in which, frequently, the operation takes 
minutes or even hours. The classes overlap, but, in a general 
way, the following distinction may be made. 

To the former, speedy class belong the explosion of hydrogen 
and oxygen or other gaseous mixtures, and tlae interactions when 
solutions are mixed, as in precipitations. In view of the foregoing 
explanations, wc perceive that the rapid accomplishment of such 
actions is due, not so much to any especially great intrinsic affin- 
ity, as to the homogeneous state of mixture of the interacting 
materials. This, of course, is a purely physical, and not a chem-. 
ical motive for speedy interaction. In intimate mixtures, every 
molecule has an equal opportunity freely to encounter eVofy uther 
molecule and there is therefore no mechanical impediment to 
the operation of the affinities of the substances. Hence the ap- 
pjirent activity* is great. 

To the second class, comprising the slower actions, belong 
cases like the interaction of a piece of zinc with hydrochloric acid, 
or of manganese dioxide (p. 178) with the same acid, whereby 
hydrogen and chlorine, respectively, are slowly evolved, and the 
solid is gradually consumed. Here the hindrance is evidently the 
fact that the interacting substances are not intimately mixed. 
In the slow actions, the system is inhomogeneous. Pulverizing the 
solid before use will increase the speed, indeed, by providing 
more surface and better mutual contact, but will not transfer the 
action to the rapid class. It is chiefly the dissolved part of the 

* We use the term ^‘apparent activity” for the activity as we see it. In 
the same action it varies with the conditions. The intrinsic activity or 
affinity, V)n the other hand, is the absolute activity of the action irrespective 
of con^lwns. Its vahje can he determined only by eliminating the effect 
of conditions, a matter which is too abstract for consideration here. The 
apparent activity is the practical thing which we observe. 
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substance which interacts, for chemical action takes place be- 
tween molecules, and only the dissolved part is disintegrated in 
such a way that the molccufes are readily accessible. Thus, the 
action is held back by continual# waiting for the slow replenish- 
ment, from the “insoluble” solid, bf the supply of dissolved mole- 
cules. In the cases ^ited, the restraining influence of the dissolv- 
ing process, which is part of the viholc phenomenon, may- be 
formulated thus : 

«Zn(solid )±:5 Zn (dissolved) + 2HC1 -> ZnCL + ^^ 2 • 

MnOa (solid } 1=5 MnO^ (dissolved) 4ITC1 MnClj -[ 2rT:;0-ljCl2. 

Here, again, the mechanical details, depending on physical prop- 
erties, have more to do with the progress of tlie action tluin has 
the chemical affinity. In terms of the law of concentration, the 
actidn is slow, and the apparent activity small, because the con- 
centration of the acting molecules of one of the substan(’^s is very 
small, and cannot be increased because of low solubility. 

Displacement of Equilibria. — We have sccwi (p. 209) that 
onfiji^ay.. in which a reversible action may be forced nearer to 
completion, in one direction or the other, is the introduction of 
an excess of one of the ingredients contributing to the forward 
action. This method of displacing the equilibrium point, how- 
ever, cannot be very effective, unless it is possible to introduce' 
an exceedingly large excess of the selected ingredient in a high 
degree of molecular concentration, since this operation does not 
in any way affect or, in particidar, restrain the remrse action 
which is continually undoing the work of the forward one. A 
much more effective means of furthering the desired direction of 
such actions is found, therefore, in the restraint or practical annul- 
ment of the reverse action. A good way of accomplishing this is 
to allow the products of the direct action to separate into an in- 
homogeneous mixture. Any agency which could remove the water 
vapor as fast as it ^as formed by the interaction of hydrogen 
chloride and oxygen, for example, would entirely stop the re- 
production of these substances, and so would enable the forward 
action (4HC1 -f Oo 2 H 2 O + Cl^) to run to completion. 

This might be realized by causing one end of a sealed tube 
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charged with the substances, after the contents had settled down 
to a condition of equilibrium, to project from the bath in which 
the whole had been kept at 345'' (i'ig. 70, which is simply dia- 
grammatic). By cooling this end, 
' a large part of the steam would 
quickly be condensed in it to the 
liquid form, while tlte other sub- 
stances would remain gaseous. 

70. In other words, the concentra- 

tion of the water vapor would be greatly reduced. Tn fact, only 
the trace of vapor which cold water gives would then be avail- 
able to interact with the chlorine, and reproduce hydrogen chlo- 
ride^. Meanwhile the decomposition of the^ latter would go on, 
and thus, eventually, almost all the water would be found in one 
end of the tube, and the chlorine, all free, would occupy the rest. 
By this purely mechanical adjustment the chemical change would 
therefore be carried from 80 per cent completion to almost abso- 
lute completion: 

4HC1 + 0, T± 2C\, + 2H,0 (vapor) 211,0 (liq.) 


If, on the other hand, arrangements were made to have pow- 
dered marble, in a sealed bulb of thin glass, enclosed in the tube, 
we might imagine the very opposite of the above effect to be pro- 
"duced. The breaking of the bulb of marble, when equilibrium 
had been reached, would provide means for the removal of all the 
hydrogen chloride,* while the other three substances would still 
be gaseous. Thus, the hydrogen chloride having been reduced in 
concentration to the point of being removed entirely, there would 
be no direct action to undo the work of the reverse action The 
whole chlorine would, therefore, soon liave passed through the 
form HCl. Hence, by another mechanical arrangement, an action 
which ordinarily could progress to only 20 per cent would be 
turned into a complete one: 

* The hydrogen chloride would be destroyed* by interaction with the 
marble : 

2HC1 -f CaCO, CaCb + CO* + HaO. 

The calcium chloride is a solid. The gas, carbon dioxide, does not interact 
with the other substance.s, and would not, therefore, interfere with the for- 
mation of fresh hydrogen chloride. 
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2CI2 + 2H2O T± 0, + 4HC1(+ CaCOa CaCU + H^O + CO2). 

Reversibility Usually ^voided. — In every-day chemical 
work, since our object is usually to prepare some one substance, 
chemists either* avoid chemical {changes which are notably re- 
versible, or adjusV the condit^ions, as is done in the foregoing 
illustrations, so that the reverse of the action which they desire is 
prevented. *Tn consequence of this, w^fien carrying out. the direc- 
tions for making familiar preparations, the fact thattsuch actions 
^re re\irrsiblc at all very readily escape? our notice. Arrangin'^ 
the conditions so that the separation of a solid body by preeij^ita- 
tion, or the liberation of a gas, takes place, are the two commonest 
ways of rendering a rev(!rsible action complete. Excellent ex- 
amples of both of Vaese are furnished by the chemical clmngc 
used jn producing hydrogen chloride by the interaction of salt and 
sulphuric acid, the full discussion of which (p. 163) shguld now 
be studie^l attentively in the light of these explanations. 

History. — The conceptions discussed in this chapter arc not 
new, although they have come into general use 'rather recently. 
ThfiJa\\wiJf reaction speed, and the iaflucnce of the concentrations 
of the reacting substance thereon (p. 210), was set forth and 
formulated by Wilhelrny as early as 1850. Gladstone (1855) 
studied quantitatively the influence of concentration in cases of 
chemical equilibrium (p. 209). The kinetic explanation (p. 206)* 
was developed by Williamson (1851). Finally, the laws of chem- 
ical equilibrium were formulated more explicitly and applied more 
thoroughly by two Norwegian chemists, Guldberg and Waage 
(1864-9). 

The Influence of Temperature on the Speed of any Re- 
action. — The activity of chemical change, and therefore the 
speed of all chemical changes, is increased by raising the temperature • 
and diminished by lowering it (see p. 68). Thus, zinc displaces 
hydrogen more rapidjy from hot than from cold hydrochloric 
acid. Iron rusts very much faster when heated than when cold. 
Different actions are affected in different degrees, and no simple 
rule accurately defining the effect can be given. Roughly speak- 
ing, however, a rise of 10° doubles the speed of every action. A 
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rise of 100° will therefore make the speed roughly 1024 times 
greater. Hence, when the chemist finds that two substances 
show no evidence of interaction, he infers that there must be 
either slow action or none, and he seeks to settle the question 
quickly by heating the mixture. ^ ' ■ 

W 

The Influence of Temperature on a System in Equilibrium. 

— In a rev<jrf;ible change the two opposing reactions are different 
actions apd their speeds, are therefore affected in different degrees' 
by the sa7ne alteration in temperature. Hence, when the tem- 
pertVture is changed, the relative amount of the two sets of 
materials present is altered and the equilibriuin is displaced. 
Thu/^, in Deacon’s process, a rise of 40° in the temperature dis- 
places the e(iuilibrium backwards (p. 208), and diminishes the 
yield of chlorine by 5 per cent. In the vapor of phosphorus 
pentachloride (p, 122), the displacement is in the opposite direc- 
tion. At 200° and 760 mm. pressure, 51.5 per cent of the material 
is present as pentachloride and 48.5 per cent as trichloride and 
chlorine. Raising the temperature to 250° changes the pro- 
portions to 20 per cent and *30 per cent, respectively. ' ^^-000° 
only 3 per cent of tlie pcntjichloride remains. Evidently, here, 
raising the temperature favors the decomposition of the penta- 
chloride, and therefore increiiscs the speed of its dissociation more 
than it does the speed of the reunion of the trichloride and 
chlorine. 

Van’t Hoff's Law. — Now the facts mentioned above are con- 
nected by a law which will answer many practical questions in 
chemistry. 

When phosphorus trichloride and chlorine combine to form 
PCI5, heat is given out. Conversely, when phosphorus penta- 
chloride dissociates, heat is absorbed: 

PCI5 + 30,000 calorics ^ PCl^ + Cl^. 

Now, when the temperature is raised^ the action proceeds in the 
direction of decomposing more of the pentachloride. That is, the 
equilibrium is displaced in the direction which absorbs heat. 
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In Deacon's process, wc find that the interaction of hydrogen 
chloride and oxygen liberates heat, 

4HC1.+ 0, 2 H 2 O + ,2Clo + 28,000 calories. 

and in this ftciion^raising the. temperature drives the equilibrium 
backwards, and a [owering in the temperature is required to in- 
crease the yield of chlorine. 

The rule is obvious, and applies to all reversijhle reactions: , 
♦When Jhe temperature of a system in equilibrium is raised, the equi- 
librium point is displaced in the direction which absorbs heat. In 
other words, a rise in temperature favors the interaction of that 
one of the two sets of materials to which the heat is added 
(+ sign) in the equation. If the equation happens to be written 
with a negative heat of reaction {c.g., p. 202), the heat can, of 
course, be transferred to the other side with its sign^ changed. 
This law is known as Van’t Hoff’s law of mobile equilibrium. 

This law is of practical value. More than once, in chemical 
factories, much time and money have been spent on trying to 
arrange machinery to give a better yield of sonk^ substance at a 
hi}^te»i^:)erature, when a referenceTo this law would have shown 
that the chief change necessary was to use a lower temperature. 
We shall frequently have occasion to refer to this law in con- 
nection with industrial processes. 

Application to Physical Equilibria. — Van’t Hoff’s law 
applies also to physical equilibria. Thus, the vaporization of 
a liquid absorbs heat, and so an increase in temperature will 
increase the pressure, and therefore the concentration of its vapor. 
The special case of a saturated solution may be somewhat more 
fully considered. 

When we heat a saturated solution, with excess of solid 
present, more solid will dissolve as the temperature is raised, if' 
solution is attended with absorption of heat. This is the usual 
case, as is shown by^the way in which most solubilities increase 
with rising temperature. The solution of a solid in a liquid, 
indeed, may be regarded in ideal cases (see p. 144) as equivalent 
to the process of fusion, which, like vaporization, always ab- 
sorbs heat. The precipitation of crystals from a supersaturated 
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solution, similarly, may be considered as analogous to the solidi- 
fication of a pure substance, the freezing-point being depressed 
below the normal value, however, by the presence of the solvent 
(see p. 155). Freezing-point lowering and solubility phenomena 
are therefore identical. When we determine the depnession of the 
freezing-point of water on addition of sugar ‘Gy noting at what 
temperature ice begins to separate out, we measurc,r, simultane- 
ously, the bot^ility of ice in the solution at that temperature. 
Ir the same way, when we determine the solubility of si^ar in^. 
water at 25°, we establish also how much water must be acfded to 
a giten quantity of sugar to depress the freezing-point of sugar 
to 25°. It is therefore just as correct to say that sugar melts in 
tea it is to say that ice melts in iced tea. 

Often, however, extensive chemical reactions occur in the pro- 
cess of solution (see p. 145), and the heat effect of these reactions 
may be considerable. Thus when water is added to concentrated 
sulphuric acid, so much heat is evolved that the water boils. 
In the case of a few salts, also, we find that solution in water 
takes place with evolution of heat, and we draw the conclusion 
that the heat of the chemical reactions involved more thqn cQvn- 
terbalances the heat absorbed in the process of fusion. 

When we heat a saturated solution, with excess of solid pres- 
ent, crystals will separate out as the temperature is raised, if 
precipitation is attended by absorption of heat. This is the case 
with anhydrous sodium sulphate Na 2 S 04 and some calcium salts 
in water (see p. 147). 

Le Chatelier’s Law. — The above-mentioned law is really a 
particular case of a more general one, the law of Lc Chatelier. 
If some stress (e.gf., by change of temperature, pressure, or con- 
centration) is brought to bear on a system in equilibrium, a reac* 
tion occurs, displacing the equilibrium in the direction which tends 
to undo the effect of the stress. Thus, raising the temperature 
furthers the change which absorbs heat — and therefore would 
tend to lower the temperature. Increasing the concentration 
of the molecules pushes the action in the direction which uses up 
these very molecules (p. 209). Again, pressure causes ice to melt, 
because the water which is formed occupies a smaller volume, and 
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this change tends to relieve the pressure. But pressure will not 
cause most substances to melt, because usually the liquid form 
occupies a greater volume and its production would tend to in- 
crease pressure;, 

The stu(^ent.is cautioned against applying these laws to sys- 
tems not in eqniuhriuniy for example, to unsaturated or super- 
saturated ^solutions. To such case§ ihcy do not, necessarily, 
apply. Thus the addition of a small quantity of cprric chloride 
to water is attended by evolution of heat. It would be quite 
* wronjf to reason from this, however, that the solubility must fall 
off as the temperature is raised. The salt is extremely soluble in 
w’ater, and if we keep on adding it to the solution until the latter 
is saturated we find that the last portions dissolve with absorp- 
tion of heat. Now it is only the saturated solution that is in 
equUibriimi unth the solid, hence it is only with respect to this 
solution that we can apply Van’t Hoff or Le Cliatelier’s law. In 
accordance with the behavior of this solution, we find that the 
solubility increases with rising temperature. 

The characteristics of systems in eiiuilibrium (pp. 78, 207) 
sh ould th erefore be kept in mind carefully, in order to avoid mis- 
take's. ' 

Summary. — In this chapter we have answered three ques- 
tions: 

1. Why do some chemical actions cease, wliile still far from 
complete? Answer: They arc reversible. 

2. What explains the position of the equilibrium point? An- 
swers: (a) Ecjual effects of opposed molecular actions; (h) Equal- 
ity in speed of opjioscd reactions. 

3. What will displace the equilibrium point? Answer: (a) 
Change in concentration of one (or more) of the substances; (b) 
Change in the temperature; (c) Change in the pressure. 

Exercises. — !. Explain the apparent completeness of the 
action by which hydrogen chloride and water, respectively, are 
formed by direct union of the elements. 

2. Explain the apparent completeness of the action by which 
silver chloride (p. 167) is formed. 
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3. Explain why the decomposition of potassium chlorate is 
complete. 

4. In view of the statements on 'p. 19, explain why mercuric 
oxide is completely decomposed ^by heating. 

5. Why can magnetic oxide of iron be reduced completely by 
a stream of hydrogen (p. 68), and iron oxidined completely by a 
current of steam (p, 60 ) '( ^ 

6. With the phosphorus pcntachloride system, say at 250“, 
what effect would suddenly enhirging the space containing a 
given amount of the vapor produce? What would be the effect 
of cMminishing the space? What would be the effect of intro- 
ducing additional chlorine into the same space (p. 209)? 

7. Arc the following systems in equilibrium or not: (a) a cap- 
tive balloon pulling at its rope, (b) a balloon floating freely 
in cooling air, (c) a man wearing a heavy suit in winter only, 
(d) a wolnan changing to a velvet hat in August and to a straw 
hat in February? What is the stress in each case? in which 
systems does a reaction take place which opposes the effect of 
the stress? 

8. What inference should^you draw from the fact tjjatj^fa) 
the solubilities of potassium nitrate and of sodium sulphate 
decahydrate in water increase with rise in temperature; (b) those 
of calcium hydroxide (p. 147) and ether decrease with rise in 
l;emperature? 

9. By what practical means could the degree of dissociation of 
phosphorus vapor from 1^ to P. at 1700“ (p. 122) be diminished, 
without changing the temperature? 



CHAPTER XVI 
ACIDS, BASES Al^D SALTS 

The employment of interacting substances in the form of 
solutions is so constant in chemistry, ana the reasons for this are 
so cogent, that we must now resume the discussion of this 
subject. 

Acids, Bases and Salts. — In a preceding chapter (Chapter 
Xliy we have examined the properties of two interesting deriva- 
tives of common salt NaCl, namely hydrogen chloride HCl and 
sodium Hydroxide NaOH. The former of these, when dissolved 
in water, was found to exhibit a set of properties (p. 167) which 
were stated to be characteristic of all sul)stai'^‘es called acids. 
It s aoii^m is solution is therefore given a distinctive name, hydro- 
chloric acid. The second substance, sodium hydroxide, when dis- 
solved in water, was similarly shown (p. 171) to possess a number 
of properties which were stated to be characteristic of all sub- 
stances called alkalies or bases. 

When hj^drochloric acid and sodium hydroxide interact, 
sodium chloride NaCl is regenerated: 

HCl -f NaOH -> NaCl + H^O. 

This action is not peculiar to hydrochloric acid and sodium hy- 
droxide (see p. 167). Acids in general react with bases in 
general to give substances which, in aqueous solution, possess 
certain properties quite different from those of either acids or 
bases. They show, instead, striking resemblances to common 
salt. On account of ^hesc resemblances, they are called salts. 

Before examining in greater detail the properties of acids, 
bases and salts in solution, let us first recall the names and 
formul® of some of the examples of these classes that we have 
already had occasion to mention. 

221 
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Some Familiar Acids. — The following are some of the acids 
we have mentioned: 

Hydrochlorifi acid HCl Nitric acid HNOs 

Sulphuric acid H.SO4 . Hypochlorous acid ....HOCl 

Phosphoric acid H3PO4 . Acetic acid .HCOjCII, 

Familiar Bases. — The bases mentioned, with one cr two addi- 
tions (in italics), are: 

Sodium hydroxide NaOH Calcium hydroxide Ca(OIIj, 

Potassium hydroxide KOH Cupric hydroxide Cu(OIl), 

Animo 7 num hydroxide ....NH4OH Zinc hydroxide Zn(OIl)j 


Familiar Salts. — Some of those already mentioned are: 


Sodium chloride NaCl 

Sodiurn sulphate Na 2 S 04 

Potassium nitrate KNOa 

Ammonium chloride NH4CI 

Cupric sulphate CuSO# 


Potfissium chlorate KCIO;, 

Zinc sulphide ZeS 

Sodium peroxide NajOa 

Sodium carbonate Na2COs 

Lead sulphide i..PbS 


Radicals. — Upon comparing the formula' in the above lists, 
we notice that: 

1. Every acid contains hydrogen, combined with onc*tu Tirure 
other atoms, which constitute a group called a radical. 

2. The very same radicals that are combined in acids with hy- 
drogen, such as SO4, appear also in salts, 

3. Every base contains OH (the radical hydroxyl) , and usually 
one atom, hut occasionally more than one (as in NII4) in the 
other radical. 

4. The same radicals that arc combined in bases with OH 
appear also in salts. 

5. Radicals may be simple, like H, Na, and Cl, or compound, 
like SO4 and NH^. 

6. In all cases, the quantities of the two radicals present must 
possess identical total valence (see p. 130). Thus one bivalent 
radical, such as Zn, combines with two univalent radicals, such 
as Cl or NO3, but with only one bivalent radical, such as SO4. 


Positive and Negative Radicals. — When the electric current 
is passed through an aqueous solution of an acid, such as hy- 
drochloric acid (p. 65), the acid is decomposed and hydrogen is 
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liberated at the negative electrode. Since this electrode attracts 
positively charged particles^ hydrogen is called a positive radical 
(p. 61). (In all circumstances, unlike charges of electricity at- 
tract, and like 'charges repel on(f another.) The rest of the acid 
molecule, suMi as X^l, is attra<;ted to the positive electrode, and is 
therefore called a negative radical Sifiilarly, when we electro- 
lyze a soliHion of a base, such as {^bdium hydroxide, oxygen is 
always liberated at the positive electrode. This .is'' due to the 
dcconii^osition of the hydroxyl radical OJI, which is coftsequentiy 
also a negative radical: 

40H->02 + 2Ho0. 

The rest of the alkali molecule, such as Na, is attracted to the 
negative electrode and is therefore a positive radical. 

fn the same way every salt contains a positive radical, other 
than H, combined with a negative radical, other than OH. The 
name of each salt indicates the radicals of which it is composed. 

As regards the salts in the second column, they show positive 
radicals, like K, Zn, and Na, found in the lis^j of bases. The 
neg^J^c. radicals 010^, S, Og, and QO 3 are not in the list of acids 
we have met with. But there are well-known acids correspond- 
ing to them, munely, chloric acid HCIO 3 , hydrogen sulphide IlgS, 
hydrogen peroxide H 3 O 2 , and carbonic acid ILCOa. 

In general, then, all positive radicals combine with OH tef 
give bases, all negative radicals combine with H to give acids. 
In general, also, each positive radical will combine with any 
negative radical to give a salt. In a few exceptional cases only, 
the compound cannot be formed, presumably because it is un- 
stable under ordinary conditions. 

Properties Common to Acids, Bases and Salts in Solution. 

— There are four of these properties, all of which have come qp, 
previously. 

1. Displacement. •-A simple radical belonging to an acid, 
base, or salt in solution can be displaced by another element, and 
is thereby obtained in the free state. Thus w’c have already seen 
(p. 62) that hydrogen is liberated from acids by the addition of 
the more active metals: 
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Zn + 2HCl^H2 + ZnCl2. 

Exactly the same type of reaction takes place when we add to 
the solution of a salt any inctaj higher up in the activity series 
than the positive radical of tiie salt. For exJimple, zinc will 
displace copper from a solution of cupric sujphate or any other 
soluble cupric salt: 

Zn + CUSO4 ZnSO^ + Cu. 

'I’he copper is obtained' as a red precipitate. This principle is' 
extAisively used in tlie purification of the more valuable metals 
at the foot of the activity series (p. 64). Thus cupper will dis^ 
plac^ silver, and silver will displace gold, from solutions of their 
respective salts. 

Similarly, a simple negative radical can be displaced by a more 
active cl'ement. Thus the iodide radical in potassium iodide is 
displaced by gaseous clilorine, iodine being liberated (sec p. 181) : 

2KI + Cl2-»2KCl + l2. 

2. Double Decomposition^ — Several examples of this, of 

reaction between acids, bases and salts in solution have already 
been discussed (pp. 162, 167, 171 and 209). In fact, whenever 
two solutions of such substances, which contain no radical in 
common, are mixed, a double decomposition occurs. Any acid 
or base will therefore react with any salt of a different acid or 
base. Any acid will give a reaction with any base. Salts con- 
taining no common radical will also react in pairs. 

Very frequently we obtain instant evidence of such reactions 
by the appearance of a precipitate^ one of the products formed 
being only slightly soluble in water. For example: 

. Salt and acid: AgN03 + HCl AgCl i + HNO3 (1) 

Salt and base: CuCl^ + 2NaOH CufOH)^ j + 2NaCl (2) 

Acid and base : H.SO4 + Ca (OH) ^ CaSO^ i -f 211 (3) 

Salt and salt: AgNOg + NaCl AgCl i NaNOa (4) 

Such precipitations furnish us with very useful tests for estab- 
lishing the presence or absence of certain radicals in an unknown 
substance. For example, a curdy white precipitate of silver 
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chloride is obtained not only by adding to a solution of silver 
nitrate a solution of hydrochloric acid (equation 1) or sodium 
chloride (equation 4), but by addition of any solution containing 
thQ radical Ag to any solution cmtaining the radical Cl. If we 
suspect that <i solution contains i?g, we add, therefore, a solution 
of any chloride. If we suspect that a |olution contains Cl, we 
add a soluik)n of any soluble silver saM,. In cither case a negative 
result is conclusive evidence of the absence of the ra^dical tested 
for. If a positive result is obtained, the precipitate ^must be 
examiiTed further, to prove whether or not it is silver chloride. 

Even when no precipitate appears, however, some interacl^ion 
takes place. Thus a solution obtained by mixing sodium nitrate 
and potassium chlorjdc solutions is identical in all its prop^ties 
with a solution obtained by mixing sodium chloride and potassium 
nitrate solutions. The appearance of a precipitate is not, there- 
fore, an essential feature of a double decomposition, 'fhe most 
important point for us to notice is that, in all sindi reactions, 
each substance present behaves exactly as if it consisted of two 
distinct radicals. We may therefore regard double decomposi- 
tion's^, a simple result of the liberty of radicals to interchange 
partners. Normally, this exchange will not be complete. Thus 
in the instance cited immediately above we have the reversible 
reaction: 

(Na) (NO3) + (K) (Cl) ^ (Na) (Cl) + (K) (NO3). 

Whichever pair of salts we start with, we reach the same result 
on mixing their solutions. Every double decomposition is sim- 
ilarly reversible in theory, and gives an equilibrium mixture. But 
because, in many mixtures, one of the four possible compounds 
withdraws from the exchange of partners by disappearing from 
the solution either as a gas (p. 1G2) or as a precipitate (p. 163), 
the reaction in such cases becomes practically complete in onS 
direction. 

Another significant point may now be noted. Not only does 
every acid, base and salt in solution behave, in double decom- 
positions, as if it consisted of two distinct radicals, but it ^‘an be 
shown to possess two independent sets of properties, one referring 
to each radical. Thus a solution of cupric chloride in water 
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exhibits one set of properties which can be referred directly to the 
cupric radical, and which is accordingly not peculiar to cupric 
chloride, but is common to all cup'ric salts in aqueous solution. 
To mention only two of these: ^(1) the color of the solution, when 
diluted with water, is blue, ana (2) the addition of n base gives a 
pale blue, gelatinous precipitate of cupric hyUroxidc (see equation 
3 above). The same solution exhibits a second set of properties 
which can he referred directly to the chloride radical and which is 
oonsequf^ntly common to all chlorides. To mention only two of 
these again: (1) when the solution is heated witli concentrated 
sulphuric acid, HCl is evolved (see p. 162), and (2) the addition 
of a silver salt gives a precipitate of silver chloride. 

sThe properties of acids (p. 167) are properties of the hydrogen 
radical. The properties of bases (p. 171) arc properties of the 
hydroxyl radical OH. 

A radical, then, is an atom, or group of atoms, which behaves 
as a distinct unit in double decompositions, and which confers a 
definite independent set of properties upon solutions of all acids, 
bases or salts of which it forms one constituent. Simple radicals 
also behave as separate units in displacements. 

3. Conductivity. — Solutions of acids, bases, and salts in 
water are all conductors of electricity. Acids, bases and salts 
are therefore called ^‘electrolytes.” In all cases the solution 
is decomposed by the passage of the current. The positive and 
negative radicals of which the solute is composed are attracted 
to the opposite electrodes. There, unless special circumstances 
prohibit (see, for example, the electrolysis of sodium chloride, 
p, 169 ) , they arc liberated. Thu.s, all acids give hydrogen at the 
negative pole, the other radical passing to the positive pole. 

Of all the properties they have in common, this one of being 
electrolytes is perhaps the most remarkable. It appears more 
surprising when we consider that no substances, other than acids, 
bases, and salts, undergo electrolysis in aqueous solution. This 
is an exclusive property of these classes of bodies. 

The conducting power of solutions can be examined, roughly, 
by the apparatus in Fig. 71. The platinum electrodes are con- 
nected with a direct-current circuit The lamp, which is on one 
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of the wires, serves, by its resistance, to cut down the current. 
Its glowing also shows whep the liquid is a conductor, and by 
varying brightness indicates roughly the conducting power of the 
solution. 

A solutioA of sygar in wakr shows no conductance, and the 
lamp remains dark. Solutions of acids, leases, and salts in water 
enable the l?imp to glow. 



We quickly find that different solutions, when they conduct, 
do so in different degrees. Solutions of hydrochloric and nitric 
acids conduct well. So do solutions of sodium and potassium 
hydroxides. Salt solutions are practically all good conductors. 
But many acids, like acetic acid, conduct poorly in aqueous solu- 
tion. The same is true of some bases, like anunoniuin hydroxide. 

Of course, acids, bases, and salts which are only very slightly 
soluble in water give poorly conducting solutions. But in esti- 
mating the conductivity for chemical purposes, we have to take 
into consideration the amount dissolved. Thus silver chloride, 
being a salt, is an excellent conductor, when we allow for the 
extreme diluteness of the solution. A saturated solution of silver 
chloride, in point of fact, shows a slightly higher condirctance 
than a solution of sodium chloride of the same concentration. 

Substances which give solutions with high conducting power 
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are called strong electrolytes. Substances which give poorly con* 
ducting solutions are called weak electrolytes. 

4. Vapor Pressures; Boiling-Points; Freezing-Points. — We 

have seen (pp. 153-155) that equal ^lumbers of nlolecules of differ- 
ent solutes dissolved in °qual weights of water normally depress 
the vapor pressure, raise the' boiling-point, and lower the freezing- 
point by cdiistant amounts. Thus, one molecular weight of sugar 
(342 g.) or of glycerine (92 g.) dissolved in 1000 g. of water will 
raise the boiling-point from 100° to 100.52°, and will lower the 
freezing-point from 0° to - 1.86°. But this is uniformly true 
only of non-conducting solutions^ in other words, solutions of 
sub^ances which are not acids, bases, or salts. Gram-molecular 
weights of substances of these three classes, dissolved in 1000 g. 
of water, raise the boiling-point more than 0.52 degrees and lower 
the freezing-point by more than 1.86 degrees. We say they give 
abnormal elevations of the boiling-point and abnormal lowerings 
of the freezing-point. Vapor pressure depressions in such solu- 
tions are also abnormal 

Thus, a solution of 58.4G?g. of sodium chloride in KlQO-g. of 
water boils at 100.97°, and freezes at -3.42°. The elevation in 
the boiling-point of the water is 0.97° instead of 0.52°. The de- 
pression of the freezing-point is 3.42° instead of 1.86°. The 
effect in each case is naarhj twice as great as the normal one. 
In the same way, a grarn-molecular W(‘ight of potassium chloride 
dissolved in 1000 g. of water at 20° depresses the vapor pressure 
by 0.554 millimeters, while a gram-molecular weiglit of mannite 
(a normal sugar which gives a non-condueding solution) in the 
same amount of water lowers the vapor pressure by only 0.313 
mm. Again the effect is nearly twice the normal. 

The only conclusion we can draw from these results is that 
nearly twice the normal numbers of solute molecules are present 
in such solutions. In other words, not only do wq have two in- 
dependent sets of properties exhibited ny the constituent radicals 
in solutions of electrolytes, but these same solutions actually 
behave- as if the radicals were, to a large extent, uncombined with 
each other. It appears as if sodium chloride, for example, is 
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largely decomposed in aqueous solution into independent sodium 
and chloride radicals. Additional evidence in this direction is 
supplied by the behavior of electrolytes of more complex types, 
such as sodium sulphate NagSOj or zinc chloride ZnCL. Both 
of these substaAc^^ in dilutee solution, give boiling-point and 
freezing-point changes which are ncarl}| three times the normal, 
indicating that they are largely dccoftiposcd into their three con- 
stituent radicals (2Na and SO^; Zn and 2C1). In same way, 
^substajiccs containing four radicals, like ferric chlori^le FeC^a, 
give effects approaching four imes the normal in dilute solution. 

One Inst point remains to be mentioned. It has been not(*d 
above that some acids, like acetic acid, and some bases, like 
ammonium hydroxide, arc only poor conductors in solution, ^ust 
these same' two classes of substances, it has been found, give only 
very slightly abnormal changes in the three physical properties 
of solutions here under examination. The full significance of 
this difference in behavior will appear in the following chapter. 

A Warning. — The reader is urged to keep ^n mind the fact 
thatii*.is Oily in solution (and par4icularly in aqueous solution) 
that the special properties of acids, bases, and salts become ap- 
parent. Their behavior is often quite different in the absence 
of a solvent. If, for example, we mix together dry ammonium 
carbonate (NH^j^COa and partially dehydrated, solid cupric* 
nitrate CM(NO.,)o, and apply heat, a violent interaction begins. 
This interaction is nothing so simple as a double decomposition, 
however. An immense cloud of smoke and gas is thrown out of 
the tube, and the solid remaining is either black or reddish, in 
parts, according to the proportions of the substances employed. 
This residue contains black cupric oxide CuO, and sometimes red 
cuprous oxide CilO. The gas evolved is tinged red by the pres- 
ence of nitrogen peroxide NO^, while a careful analysis woiM 
show that it contained also carbon dioxide CO^, nitrogen No, 
nitrous oxide N^O, »^ater vapor HgO, and perhaps still other 
products. 

The contrast, when the substances are dissolved in water be- 
fore being brought in contact, is very great. A pale green precipi- 
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tate is immediately produced, which rapidly settles out and 
proves, on examination, to be a carbonate of copper. Evaporation 
of the solution gives us ammonium nitrate. 

(mi,), CO, + Cu(N03); CUCO 3 1 + 2NH,N03. 

The reaction is essentially a double decomposition, (although, 
strictly spcviking, the precipitate is not the normal carbonate of 
copper, bpt a basic salt, sec p. 247 ) , similar in character to those 
already discussed. 

'I’he differences in properties between dry hydrogen chloride 
and hydrochloric acid (p. 166) furnish another good example of 
the fundamental changes involved in the ad,dition of water as a 
solvent. Carefully dried hydrogen chloride has practically none 
of the properties of an acid. It does not affect litmus, it does 
not conduct the electric current. It is true that it does react 
witli the more active metals (such as Na or K), hydrogen being 
displaced and the chloride of the metal formed. But it is probable 
that even this property would disappear if we could succeed in 
eliminating the last traces of 'uoisture from our reacting pj^Jllucts. 
A solution of sulphuric acid acts on sodium so vigorously that the 
mixture explodes, but pure hydrogen sulphate ILSO^, when very 
carefully dehydrated, is so inert that metallic sodium floats in it 
without the slightest evidence of any interaction. 

The rules that have been derived in the preceding sections re- 
garding the behavior of acids, bases, and salts in solution will be 
found to clear the ground wonderfully in the development of 
subsequent chapters, for the substances which we shall meet with, 
that are not included in the above groups, are very few indeed. 
Furthermore, since we naturally prefer, when we carry out a 
reaction either on a small scale in the laboratory or on a large 
"scale in chemical industry, to have it under our control as much 
as possible, we contrive to perform most chemical changes with 
our reacting materials in solution. By this means we are enabled, 
in general, to forecast the course of the reaction accurately, to 
arrange the conditions so that the reaction will be sure to proceed 
smoothly, and to isolate without much difficulty those products 
which we desire to obtain in a pure state. In the absence of a 
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golvent a reaction is much more liable to get out of hand, perhaps 
explosively, with the result^ that the proper conditions of the 
process are not maintained, and we obtain either a poor yield or 
an impure product. 

Non-Electroiyies. — The aqueous sclutions of some sub- 
stances (clrtcfly compounds of carb^, such as sugar) do hot 
conduct the electric current any better than water, fscc p. 227). 
^uch si^bstances are called non-electrolyte^. Even although a noif- 
electrolyto may contain hydrogen, hydroxyl, or other charac- 
teristic groups in its usually rather complex molecule, its solution 
exhibits none of the properties of acids, bases or salts developed 
in the preceding pM 4 ^,es. Thus alcohol CJT.pTT is not a l^se; 
nitroj^lycorino 0 ;,H.,(N 0 ; 5)3 is not a salt. The vapor-pressure de- 
pressions, boiling-point elevations and freezing-point lowerings 
obtaitK’d with such non-conducting solutions are never abnormally 
great. Tf any deviation is observed, it is always in the other 
direction, an abnormally small change indicating tiiat the sub- 
stance' is partially associated (see p. 145) in aepTeous solution. 

electrolytes do not show arty pronounced (‘hange in be- 
havior when dissolved in water. Sugar, for example, is, as a rule, 
more readily actc'd upon in the absence of any solvent. Then 
again, while water is not the only solvent which has the effect we 
have just described, the majority of solvents, if they affect chem- 
ical change at all, simply retard it. Thus the union of iodine and 
phosphorus in the absence of a solvent takes place spontaneously 
with a violent evolution of heat. When the elements are dissolved 
in carbon bisulphide, before being mixed, the action is much 
milder, although the product is the same (phosphorus tri-iodide). 
The diminution in the concentration of the ingredients has de- 
creased the speed of the action in the normal way (p. 210). 

Exercises. — 1. By what experiments should you determine 
which were the radicals in substances of the following composi- 
tion: 

Cu(NO,) 2 , CaC 03 , NH,Br, NHJ, KCIO, and KMnQ,. 

There are always two ways, and usually three, of determining 
the radicals — what are they (pp. 223-224)? 
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2 . How should you determine whether a given substance were 
an acid, a base, a salt, or a non-electrolyte? 

3. Make equations showing the interactions of solutions of 
aluminum chloride AICI 3 and ‘of cupric sulphate CuSO^ with 
sodium hydroxide (p. 171). Name the products. ‘ 

4. Make equations showing the interactions of solutions of 
zinc chloride ZnClo and of ‘ferric chloride FeClg with silver sul- 
phate Ago&SV.. Name the products. 

5 . Wliat is the action of metallic zinc on solutions of sodium, 
chloride, lead nitrate Pb(NO.,)o, silver sulphjite Ag^SO^, mag- 
nesium sulphate MgSO^, mercuric chloride IlgClg? 
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IONIZATION 

We have learned in the preceding: ehapter that acids, bases, 
and salts in solution exhibit two independent sets of properties, 
one of which can bo referred to the positive, the other to the 
negative radical. V^q have seen that the passage of an electric 
current through such a solution decomposes it, the positive radical 
of tlfo clectroljde proceeding to the negative electrode, the nega- 
tive radical to tlie positive electrode. Fintilly, we have found that 
the abnormalities in certain physical properties of these solutions 
seem to indi(‘atc that the radicals actually exist, to a large extent, 
in an uncondnned state in the solution. 

Ujjap these facts a hypothesis ha^been based which has proved 
of considerable assistance in explaining the special properties of 
conducting solutions. The fundamental idea of this hypothesis, 
which was first definitely advanced by the Swedish chemist Ar- 
rhenius in 1887, is now accepted as an established fact. Our"‘ 
knowledge of the field of conducting solutions is still, however, 
very imperfect, and many important deductions from the hy- 
pothesis of Arrhenius remain matters of conjecture and dispute. 

The Ionic Hypothesis. — In this hypothesis of Arrhenius it 
is assumed that the molecules of an electrolyte, such as hy- 
drogen chloride, are largely broken up in solution into their con- 
stituent radicals, each radical being electrically charged. ThefiTT 
charged radicals have been called ions, and the hypothesis is 
hence known as the picnic hypothesis. A solution of hydrogen 
chloride in water is supposed therefore to consist of two parts: 
(1) an undissociated part, made up of hydrogen chloridp mole- 
cules HCl; (2) a dissociated or ionized part, made up of equal 
numbers of hydrogen atoms carrying a positive charge (H+) and 
• 233 
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chlorine atoms carrying a negative charge (Cl“"). That portion 
of the hydrogen chloride which remains undissociated in solution 
is understood to be inactive. It plays no part in the conduction » 
of the current; it exerts a norma‘1 effect on the physical properties 
of the solution (vapor pressure, boiling-point ^ahd freezing-point 
changes) , it does not convey to the solution any of the properties 
of an acid, it takes no diiUct share in displat‘cmentj> or double 
, decompositions. That portion of the hydrogen chloride, on the 
other haod, which breaks up into hydrogen ions H+ and clilorine, 
ions Cl"" is active. All of the special properties of the solution 
may therefore be referred to these ions, as w'e shall see below. 

Ionic Equations. — Of course, there is an equilibrium between 
the undissociated and dissociated parts of an electrolyte in solu- 
tion, and this equilibrium may be represented by the ionic equa- 
tion: 

HC1?±H+ + Cr. 

Ionization is*', therefore, a kind of decomposition or rather 
dissociation, and is in every “sense a chemical change. In^ionic 
equations the charges upon the ions mmt be shown, as they are 
essential parts of the ionic substances. 

Since the solution, as a whole, has itself no charge, equal quan- 
tities of positive and negative electricity must be produced. This 
means that bivalent radicals, on dissociation, will become ions 
carrying a double charge and trivalcnt ions must carry a triple 
charge: 

CuCl^ ^Cu++ + 2C1- CuSO^ Cu++ -f SO = 

K^SO, ^ 2 K+ + SO = FeClg ?=> Fe+++ + 3Cr 

* Yu these equations, the coefficients multiply the charges as well 
as the radicals bearing the charges, and it will be seen that the 
numbers of positive and negative charges produced by each dis- 
sociation are equal. Hence, univalent ions all possess equal quan- 
tities of electricity, and other ions bear quantities greater than this 
in proportion to their valence. This is an inevitable inference 
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from the electrical neutrality of all solutions. An ion is there- 
fore an atom or group of atoms bearing an electric charge, or a 
number of such charges. 

•The positive ions are callcct the cations, since they move 
toward the hegat^^^e electrode, or cathode. The negative ions 
are the anions, and move toward the positive electrode, or 
anode. 

» loi^ and Electrolysis. — Let us firs^ attempt to uacicrstana 
the phenomena of electrolysis in the light of the ionic hypotl^sis. 
A solution of HCl in water contains three kinds of solute; un- 
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dissociated HCl molecules, positively charged hydrogen ions H+, 
and negatively charged chlorine ions Cl“. Tliese are scattered 
indiscriminately throughout the solution, as indicated in Fig. 72 
(only the two ions are there shown, the undissociated part is 
omitted since it plays no direct part in the electrolysis). 
librium is kept up by continual dissociation and recombination, 
according to the equation HCl ?=± H+ + Cl“. 

As soon as the c&'cuit is completed, all the ions in the solu- 
tion begin to migrate towards their proper electrodes. The 
positively-charged hydrogen ions are attracted towards the nega- 
tive electrode, the negatively-charged chlorine ions arc attracted 
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towards the positive electrode. Two orderly processions of 
ions, moving in opposite directions, proceed therefore through 
the solution. Ions (Greek, going) derive their name from this 
fact. ^ ^ 

The rest is easily understood." When a\pjsitivc ion reaches 
and touches the negative electrode, its positive charge of elec- 
tricity is neutralized, and the result is an ordinary atom of hydro- 
' ^en. The atoms of free hydrogen unite to give molecules (Ho) 
and theslj form bubbles of the gas. Simultaneously the H-^gativcf 
ions are discharged at the positive electrode, and the atoms of 
free chlorine unite to give molecules (Clo). 

Meanwhile, in the body of the solution, the departure of the 
ion^has disturbed the equilibrium HCl + Cl“. The undis- 

sociated part HCl therefore continues to break up, attempting to 
re-establish equilibrium, until tlie electrolysis is complete. 

By electrolysis of a solution of hydrochloric acid, therefore, 
we obtain hydrogen and chlorine. With some electrolytes the 
course of events, is not so simple, secondary reactions taking place 
at the electrodes. Thus wdicn we pass a current tlirough a solu- 
tion of sodium chloride, we obtain chlorine at the positi^ elec- 
trode, but hydrogen instead of sodium is liberated at the negative 
electrode (sec p, 169). In the same way, when we electrolyze a 
" solution of cupric sulphate, metallic copper is deposited on the 
negative electrode, but the radical SO^ cannot exist in the free 
state, and reacts with the water present to liberate oxygen, ac- 
cording to the equation: 

2SO, + 2llfl ^ 2H,SO, + O 2 . 

Even when we do not actually isolate the free radicals of an 
electrolyte by electrolysis, however, we can show that they have 
migrated with the current in the usual way by tlie fact that they 
collect around the electrodes. Thus, in the electrolysis of sodium 
chloride, the solution around the iiegatiVe electrode becomes 
alkaline, owing to accumulation of sodium hydroxide. Similarly, 
in the electrolysis of copper sulphate, the solution around the 
positive electrode becomes acid, owing to accumulation of sul- 
phuric acid. 
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Actual Quantities of Electricity Concerned. — In a previous 

paragraph (p. 234) we reached the conclusion that univalent ions 
all possess equal quantities" of electricity, and other ions bear 
qujintities greater than this in proportion to their valence. This 
conclusion is* cortfirined by actual measurcraent. When hydro- 
chloric acid is clcArolyzed, ’35.46 g. /^-Cl) of chlorine are 
liberated (nr every 1.008 g. ( m H.'* of hydrogen. But when 
cupric chloride CuCL is substituted, for every 35.46 ^g. ( — Cl) 
of chlorine s(;t free, only 31.78 g. { — Cu = 63.57) of copper 

is deposited. The law, discovered by Faraday, is that equal quan- 
tities of electricity liberate equivalent quantities of the Tons 
(equivalent, p. 64, not atomic or molecular). 

The units of elcf^trical energy are the coulomb, which is the 
unit of quantity, and the volt, which is the unit of intensity, or 
potefitial dilTcrencc between the electrodes {electro7notive force). 
Faraday’s law has to do only with the former, Equal nuinbers 
of couloifibs liberate eciuivalent weights of all elements, but dif- 
ferent voltages are reciuired to decompose different compounds, 
according to their stability (see Chap. XLVI), ■ 

TfiJibcTate 1.008 g. of hydrogen, or one equivalent of any 
otlicr element, 96,540 coulombs of electricity are needed. The 
charges on 1.008 g. of hydrogen ions must, therefore, equal this 
amount. There arc 6.06 X 10~'^ molecules of hydrogen in 22.4 
liters (ITJ and therefore in 2.016 g. of the gas. A simple calcu-’ 
lation shows therefore that each coulomb is distributed over about 
63 X 10'^ hydrogen ions. 

A current of 1 coulomb per second is called 1 ampere. Thus, 
the current passing through a 1-amp. lamp (or 2 half-ampere 
lamps in parallel) will liberate 1.008 g. (11,2 liters) of hydrogen 
in 96,540 seconds, or 26 hours and 49 minutes. The same cur- 
rent will liberate 107.88 g. of silver (AgT from silver nitrate, 
or 31.78 g. of copper (Cu”/2) from cupric sulphate in the saiut; 
time. A current of 5 amperes will accomplish the same result in 
one- fifth of the time.,, 

Ionic Migration. — A very convenient arrangement for ob- 
serving the migration of ions is to dissolve copper sulphate in 
warm water containing about 5 per cent of agar-agar (a gelatine 
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obtained in Cliina from certain sea-weeds), and to fill with this 
mixture the lower part of a U-tubc (Fig. 73). The setting of 

the jelly prevents subsequent 
mixing with the rest of the fill- 
ing of the tube, and the conse- 
quent disappearance of the 
boundary of the blue solution. 
A few grains of charcoal are 
scattered on the surface pf the 
jelly to mark the initial posi- 
tion of this boundary in each 
limb, and a warm solution of 
some colorh^ss electrolyte, such 
as potassium nitrate, also con- 
taining agar-agar, is added on 
each side. When this has set, a 
little potassium nitrate solution 
in pure water is also added on 
each side, and in this the electrodes are inserted. The whole is 
finally placed in ice and water, to prevent melting of the jelly by 
the heat caused by resistance, and the current is then turned on. 

After a time, we observe that the blue cupric ions ascend 
above the mark on the negative and descend away from it on 
the positive side. In each case there is no sliading off in the tint. 
The motion of the whole aggregate of colored cations occurs in 
such a way that, if the contents of the tube were not held in 
place by the jelly, we should believe that a gradual transference 
of the entire blue solution was being observed. With a current 
of 110 volts, and a 16-candle-power (one-half ampere) lamp in 
series with the cell, the effect becomes apparent in a few minutes. 

Although the sulphat(‘ ions are invisible, we may safely infer 
*tnat they are drifting towards the positive electrode. Indeed, 
this can be demonstrated liy interposing a shallow layer of jelly 
containing some barium salt a litth^ distance above the charcoal 
layer on the positive' side. When the sulphate ions reach this, 
barium sulphate BaS 04 begins to be precipitated and the layer 
becomes cloudy. In similar ways the progress of other colorless 
ions may be rendered visible. 
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It appears, thereTore, that electrolysis is not a local phe- 
nomenon, going on round the electrodes only, but that the whole 
of the products of the dissociation of the solute are set in motion. 

Different ions move with different speeds. Und(T compar- 
able conditiops, the hydrogen ion is the most speedy, the liydroxyl 
ion comes next (sT'C p. 242).* The speeds of all ions are indi- 
vidual properties and arc indepcnd;mt of the miture of other 
ions that may be present, but arc directly propory.onal to the 
rate of fall of potential between the positive and fiegativc elttf- 
trodes* • * 

By an experiment similar to the last, and devised by k. A. 
Noyes, the relative speeds of different ions may be demonstrated. 



The U-tubc (Fig. 74, showing the same tube A before the current 
starts, and B after it has been passing for sonu' time) is partly 
filled with agar-agar jelly containing potassium chloride and 
phenolphthalein. On the right side, a drop of potassium hy- 
droxide has been added to render the mixture pink. On the lof^* 
a drop of hydrochloric acid is present, and the mixture is color- 
less. Above the charcoal layer, in the right limb, a mixture of 
hydrochloric acid ancl cupric chloride, and in the left limb po- 
tassium hydroxide solution, arc placed. The positive electrode 
is introduced on the right and the negative on the left. The 
hydrogen and copper ions drift away from the positive and 
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towards the negative electrode, the hydroxyl ions away from the 
negative and towards the positive electrode. The motion of the 
H+ is marked by the disappearance' of the pink color, that of the 
Cu++ by the advance of a bine layer, that of the OH“ by, the 
progress of a pink coloration (sVe p. 172). By the time the hydro- 
gen ions have been displaced 5^ cm., tlic copper ions have 

moved 1 cm. and the hyd’-oxyl ions about 2^/l> cm. These dis- 

tances indicate their relative speeds of migration. 

Ions and Displacement — When a metal acts upon a dilute 
acid, and hydrogen is liberated, it is the ions alone that are di- 
rectly concerned in the mechanism of the action. Thus the 
equation for the action of zinc on hydrodiloric acid may be 
written: 

Zn + 2H+ + 2Cr Zn++ + 2Cr ■+ H, t 
or: Zn + 2H+ Zn++ -f H, t- 

From this it appears (see, however, p. 267) that 
the action simply consists of a transfer of posi- 
tive charges from hydrogen ions to atom.ic zinc, 
free hydrogen being liberated and zinc ion going 
into solution. Similarly the action of zinc on a 
solution of a copper salt may now be written: 

Zn + Cu++ Zn++ -j- Cu i . 

All the metals, indeed, can be set down in an 
order, such that each metal displaces those fol- 
lowing it in the list and is displaced by those 
preceding it. This list is known as the electro- 
motive series of the metals, because in electroly- 
sis of solutions containing normal concentrations 
of these ions, the electromotive force of the cur- 
rent rcciuired to deposit each metal is less than 
that for the metal preceding in the list (see 
Chapter XLVI). For present purposes, the list 
shows the metals in the order of diminishing tendency to enter the 
ionic from the elementary condition. 


Electromotive 
Series oftiib 
Metals, 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Barium 

Calcium 

Magnesium 

Aluminium 

Manganese 

Zinc 

.Chromium 

Iron 

Cadmium 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Tin 

Lead 

Hydrogen 

Antimony 

Bismuth 

Arsenic 

C jpper 

Mercury 

Silver 

Platinum 

Gold 
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The electromotive series embodies many facts in the behavior 
of the metals, and should be kept in mind as furnishing a key 
to all actions involving solutions in which a free metal is used or 
produced. It ie^ in fact, identical with the order of activity, 
(p. 64). 

Ions and Double Decomposition. The mechanism of reac- 
tions of this type also becomes much clearer when wb write the 
e(iuations in the ionic form. Thus, for the precipitation ^f silvdb 
chloride by the action of hydrochloric acid on silver nitrate 
solution, we have: — 

AgNOa Ag+ -j- NO 3 - 
HCl ^ cr + H+ 

n n 

AgCU HNO3. 

In the mixed solutions, we have four ions in quantity, Ag+ 
and NO.j*" from the AgNO^, H+ and Cl“ from the HCl. Before 
mixing, these were in equilibrium with undis«.)ciated AgNO^ 
and undissociated HCl respectively.^ But as soon as we bring all 
four ions into the same solution, we furnish them with the op- 
portunity of combining with other partners, Ag+ with Cl"“ and 
H+ with NOjj". Undissociated AgCl and undissociated HNO 3 are 
also present, therefore, in the mixed solutions, each substance in* 
equilibrium with its respective pair of ions. (This is conve- 
niently indicated by the method of writing the equations which is 
employed above. The student should copy this method in analyz- 
ing all double decompositions.) The mixture contains, then, no 
fewer than eight different solutes, four ionic and four molecular, 
and four reversible reactions control the equilibrium relation- 
ships between them. 

Now it so happens that one of the new solutes, AgCl, is pra« 
tically imoluhle in water. Unless the solutions are excessively 
dilute, therefore, silver chloride separates out from the solution 
as a precipitate. This precipitation disturbs the existing equi- 
libria by withdrawing practically all silver ions Ag+ and chloride 
ions Cl” from the solution. Undissociated AgNO., and HCl con- 
tinue to break up, in an attempt to re-establish the equilibria, 
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until they also arc practically eliminated, and only hydrogen 
ions H+ and nitrate ions NO,”, in equilibrium with undissociated 
HNO3, are left in quantity in the solution. 

The reader must note that any silver salt added to any 
chloride in solution also gives a precipitate of silver chloride. 
This can be 'predicted ii micdiately by ionic equations. If, there- 
fore, we learn the properties of a few important positive and 
negative ions, we learn, at the same time, the properties in solu- 
tion of nil the electrolytes of which these ions are constituents, 
This introduces a great simplification into the study of chemistry. 

^fo obtain the necessary practice in dealing with double de- 
compositions, the student should now return to the section on 
these reactions in the preceding chapter (p.,224) and rewrite all 
of the equations there given or referred to in full ionic form. 
It is of great importance that the principles involved should be 
thoroughly understood in each case. 

Ions and Conductivity. — Pure water is an exceedingly poor 
conductor of ehctricity. The high conducting power of a solu- 
tion of an electrolyte is due, ^therefore, to the ions present. The 
actual conductance of any given solution will depend on the 
number of iojis between the electrodes, the number of charges 
upon each ion (sec p. 234), and the rate at lohich the urns move. 
-The more numerous the ions arc, and the more rapidly they 
migrate towards the oppositely-charged electrodes, the greater 
will be the number of discharges taking place per second upon 
each electrode. 

The rate at which the ions move, under given conditions, has 
been carefully determined by methods which arc refinements 
upon the experiments described on pages 238-240, It will suffice 
at this stage to give a few results. With electrodes one centi- 
-meter apart, and with a difference in electrical potential betw^een 
the positive and negative electrodes of one volt, the velocities 
in centimeters per hour in dilute aqueous solution at 18° are as 
follows: H+ 10.8, Na+ 1.26, Ag+ 1.66, 'OH- 5.6, Cl” 2.12, 
NO,” 1.91. The hydrogen ion is the fastest, the hydroxyl ion 
holds the second place. 

With the help of these figures we can calculate what is the 
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Bxtent of ionization of the electrolyte in any solution containing 
those ions, hydrogen chloride for example. We have already 
.learned (p. 91) tliab a gram molecular weight of hydrogen chloride 
contains 6.06 ><* 10^'^ molecules. 'If ionization in solution were 
complete, thcl’eforc^ a liter of normal solution (p. 142) of hy- 
drochloric acid would contain 6.06 X lO'^ hydrogen ions, and the 
same niimbtr of chlorine ions. These* moving at the rates given 
above, would give a didinitc, calculable conductivity. The con- 
.ductiv^y actually obtained by experiment with a normalrsolutio'h 
of ITCl at IS'^, however, is only 78 per cent of this calculated 
value. The conclusion luis Ix'en drawn that, in normal solution 
at 18'b hydrochloric acid contains only 78 per cent of free ions, 
the remaining 22 pe^j cent of solute contributing nothing tow^irds 
the conduelivity. We may express this conclusion by writing 
the reversible ionic dissociation in the form: 

. (22%) HCl ^ H+ + Cr (78%) 

Equilibrium is reached in a normal solution of hydrochloric acid 
at 18", therefore, when 78 per cent of the rnolecfiiles arc broken 
up into free ions. • 

At other concentrations different degrees of dissociation would 
bo indicated. For example, a 10 N solution gives only 17 per 
cent of the calculated conductivity, a 0.1 N solution 92 per cent, 
a 0.01 N solution 97 i)er cent. At very Imjh dilutions, therefore* 
the ionization becomes irractically complete. 

All ekadrolytes are not ionized to equal extents at the same 
concentrations. Thus, a normal solution of acetic acid at 18° 
shows only 0.4 per cent of the ctilculated conductivity for com- 
plete ionization. Even a 0,001 N solution is only 12.5 per cent 
ionized. A fundamental point in the ionic hypothesis of Ar- 
rhenius, however, is that ionization always approaches com- 
pletion as the solution becomes more and more dilute. 

The following table shows the approximate degrees of ioniza- 
tion of a number of typical electrolytes in tenth-normal solution 
in water at 18". In the case of acids and bases containing more 
than one displaceable unit of hydrogen or hydroxyl, the kind of 
ionization on which the figure is based should be particularly 
noted. 
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FRACTION IONIZED IN 0.1 N SOLUTIONS AT IS” 

Acids , 

Hydrochloric acid (H+,C1-) ...0.92 Hydrofluoric acid ..0.085 

Nitric acid (HmNIV) 0.92« Acetic acid (H^Cl^:.C(h-) ..0.013 

Sulphuric acid (2H',SOi ) O.Of Carbonic ai’id (IH.HCOs ) ..0.001/ 

Oxalic acid (H+,HC.Or) 0.50 Hydro.^ulphurc acid ( H^HS-)0. 0007 

Phosphoric acid (rP,H.PO/^ ..0.27 Boric acid (HslUlOa") 0.0001 

1 

B.\sns 

^dium hydroxide Barium hydroxide (Ba * + ,2011) 0.77 

(Na',OM~) 0.91 Aminonium hydroxide 

Potassium hydroxide (NH 4 %OH-) 0.013 

(K^OH-) 0.91 

Salts 

Potassium chloride (K^.Cl-) . . .0.86 Sodium bier »’bonatc 

Sodium chloride (Na'*^,Cl") ....0.84 (Na+JlCOa") O./S 

Potassium fluoride (K^F-) 0.85 Barium chloride (lia'^\2Cl 1 ..0.76 

Sodium nitrate (Na+,NOs“) . . . .0.83 Silver sulphate (2.\g'^,SOi-) ..0.70 

Potassium' nitrate (K+ NOs-)..0.83 Zinc sulphate (Zn+\S04-) 0.40 

Silver nitrate (Ap^.NOa”) 0.81 Copper sulphate {Cu^\S04M . .0.40 

Sodium acetate (Na% CH3COa-)0.79 Mercuric chloride (Hg++,2Cl-)<0. 01 


Ionization aild Chemical Activity. — From a consideration of 
the above figures and the remits given by other acids, bases and 
salts, the following important conclusions may be drawn: 

1. Salts, with the exception of a few mercuric salts, arc all 
extensively ionized in 0.1 N aqueous solution. The salts which 
'dissociate into univalent ions show the greatest degree of ioniza- 
tion. Compare, for example, the series sodium chloride, silver 
sulphate, copper sulphate. 

2. Acids show the most extreme differences in their degrees 
of ionization. That is to say, equivalent solutions contain very 
different concentrations of hydrogen ion. Since their activity 
as acids depends upon this substance (p. 246), it follows that 
acids will exhibit very marked differences in chemical activity 

'^T6r example, in their action on metals). In fact, they may be 
divided roughly into three classes: 

(a) Strong acids^ such as hydrochloric^acid, nitric acid, sul- 
phuric acid. These substances arc highly ionized in 0.1 N solu- 
tion. Their solutions conduct the electric current excellently, 
and are chemically most active. 

(b) Transition acids, such as phosphoric acid, hydrofluoric 
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acid. These substances are slightly ionized in 0.1 AT solution. 
Their solutions conduct fairly well, and show moderate activity. 

(c) Weak acidii, such as acetic acid, carbonic acid, boric acid. 
These substanoes arc scarcely i«nized at all in 0.1 iV solution. 
Their solutions ’conduct the current very poorly, and exhibit 
little activity as acids. • 

3. Bases also show very extremc^diffcrcnces in their degrees 
of ionization. We have two main classes — strong Ixises, such as , 

^sodium hydroxide, barium hydroxide; and weak bases, 
ammonium hydroxide. Between tliesc fall certain transition 
bases, such as silver hydroxide (which is only very slightly solu- 
ble, but which is noticeably stronger than ammonium hydroxide) 
and some organic djrivatives of ammonium hydroxide. ^ 

4. Water itself is both an exceedingly weak aiad and an ex- 
ceedingly weak base. It breaks up into the two ions 11+ and 
011"“ to a very minute extent indeed. At the ordinary tempera- 
ture the ’fraction ionized is less than 0.000,000,002. Pure water 
consequently conducts the electric current practically not at all. 
The ionization of water, however, is a factor of ^dtal imnortance 
in the explanation of certain reactitins, as we shall see later. 

Ions and Vapor-Pressure, Boiling-Point and Freezing-Point 
Abnormalities. — The cause of the abnormal changes in these 
three physical properties, exhibited by solutions of electrolytes* 
will now be evident. A solution of sodium chloride containing 
one-gram molecular weight of salt in 1000 g. of water gives 
almost twice the calculated ejject in each case, because almost 
all of the solution is present as Na+ and Cl"*, instead of as undis- 
sociated NaCl. The number of solute molecules present is almost 
doubled by ionization. Similarly a dilute solution of ferric 
chloride shows nearly four tinies the normal change in freezing- 
point lowering, for example, owing to the fact that the majo^Tty' 
of FeCla molecules arc broken up into four ions, Fc+++ and 
3C1-, , 

Solutions of weak electrolytes, such as acetic acid and am- 
monium hydroxide, exhibit practically normal results, because 
only an insignificant fraction of the solute is broken up into ions. 

Careful measurements show a close agreement in respect to 
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extents of ionization, as determined by the two independent meth- 
ods, conductivity ratio and freezing-point depression, throughout 
the whole list of hundreds of electrolytes. Minor divergences 
exist in some oases which havo not yet been entirely accounted 
for, but the agreement in general is so remarka'bly close that it 
cannot be a chance cohicidcnce. We have licre, in fact, very 
strong confirmation of the t.'uth of the ionic hypothesis. 

' ,,. .The Properties of Acids. — The properties of acids (p. 167) 
are now "seen to be properties of hydrogen ion 11+. An and is a’ 
substance which contains hydrogen as a positive radical and, 
in solution, gives hydrogen ion. Strictly speaking, only the 
conducting solutions of such substances are acids, but for con- 
venience we exlend the term sometimes to include tla; pure sub- 
stances. For example, HNO., is usually called nitric acid, not 
hydrogen nitrate. 

Many substances, such as sugar Cj-HooGj,, contain hydrogen, 
but their solutions lack all of the properties of hydrogen ion. 
They therefore ^jo not contain hydrogen as a radical, and arc not 
acids. 

A strong acid is one whit^i is highly ionized in solution, and 
therefore shows the properties of hydrogen ion ve ry m:irkcdly. 
A weak acid is one which is very little ionizeiel in solutie)n, and 
jconsequently exhibits the pre)pertics of hydrogen ie)n only feebly. 
Solutions of very wcjek acids (such as boric acid) seairccly affect 
blue litmus. Water, a still weaker acid, contains just as much 
hydroxyl ion OH~ iis hydrogen iem H+, anel does ne)t change the 
color of either blue or reddened litmus. Its acid properties arc 
still cvielent, however, in its action on the ine)st active metals, 
such as sodium: 

Na-t-2II+->2Na+-l-H2 1 

** Acids are often classified according to the number of dis- 
placeable hydrogen atoms in their molecules. Thus hydrochloric 
acid HCl is a monobasic acid, sulphuric acid a dibasic 

acid, and phosphoric acid HyPOi a tribasic acid. These terms 
relate to the fact that, in neutralization (see p. 258) the acids 
interact with one, two, or three molecules of a base like sodium 
hydroxide. 
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The Properties of* Bases.— The properties of bases (p. 171) 
are properties of hydroxyl ion OH". A base is a substance which 
contains hydroxyl as a ncgittive radical and, in solution, gives 
hycjroxyl ion. . * 

Many sutetaflees, such as ethjfl alcohol CallaOII, contain the 
hyflroxyl group, but their solutions exhibit none of the charac- 
teristic properties of a base. They rcc not bases, since they -do 
not contain hydroxyl as an ionizing radical. 

A strong base is one which is highly ionized in solution, atid 
therefore shows the properties of hydroxyl ion very markedly. 
It may be observed that the most active bases (alkalies) are'the 
hydroxides of those metals (K, Na, Ba) whicdi come first on the 
electroinotivi! series jp. 240). Weak bases, lik-e ammonium^hy- 
droxide and* copper hydroxide, arc little ionized in solution, and 
exhibit the properties of hydroxyl ion only feebly. Water is an 
exceedingly weak base. 

Bases* are also classified in a way similar to that described 
undcT acids: thus sodium hydroxide NaOH is a monoacid base, 
calcium hydroxide CalOH). is a diacid base. • 

• 

The Properties of Salts. — Salts arc substances which contain 
a positive ionizing radical otIuT than hydrogen, combined with 
a negative ionizing radical other than hydroxyl. The properties 
of a salt in solution are the properties of its two ions (sec p. 226 ).' 

Salts like KOI and NaXO., arc called neutral or normal salts. 
Salts containing a bivalent radical combined with two different 
univalent radicals, like NaKCOa and CafOCljCl (bleaching 
powder) are mixed salts. 

The most interesting classes of mixed salts tire the acid salts 
and the basic salts. In acid salts, like NaHvSO, (p. 162) and 
KHaPO,, (p. 412), only part of the available hydrogen of the 
acid has been replaced by a metal. In basic salts, Ihte ‘ 
Cti(OH)Cl, part of the basic hydroxyl remains. The precipitate 
actutilly obttiined by, the action of a soluble carbonate on a 
cupric stilt (p. 230) has the composition CuafOIIloCOa. It is a 
basic salt. 

There are also many cases in which salts combine together to 
form more complex double salts, like ferrous-ammonium sulphate 
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(NH4)2S04,FeS04,6H20, and alum (see index), some of which 
are in common use. 

All these classes of salts are electrolytes. 

Exercises. — 1. Which are the anions and ^Vhioh the cations 
in the substances whosenfonnuhe are given on p. 222? 

2. Using the models given in p. 234, make the ionic equations 
representing the ionization of all the acids, bases, and salts, the 
fdrrnulai, of which arc given on p. 222. 

3. Make an ionic equation (p. 240) for the displacement: 
(a)'‘'of hydrogen from dilute hydrochloric acid by magnesium; 
and (b) of copper from cupri(! sulphate solution by zinc. 

4. Rewrite the double decompositions on p. 224 in full ionic 
form. 

5. Why docs a solution of 0.1 N hydrochloric acid conduct 
the current nearly twice as well as a solution of 0.1 N sodium 
hydroxide, and nearly four times as well as a solutioii'of 0.1 N 
sodium chloride? 

6. From the'’ results given on p. 228, calcuhite the degree of 
ionization of sodium chlorkk in a solution containing 1 gr. mol. 
wt. NaCl to 1000 g, water (a) at the boiling-point, i\nd (b) at 
the freezing-point. 

7. From the results given on p. 228, calculate the degree of 
'ionization of potassium chloride in a solution containing 1 gr. 
mol. wt. KCl to 1000 g. water at 18'\ 

8. With solutions of the following substances, state (a) what 
will be the products of electrolysis, and ib) how they may be 
isolated in each case: Potassium chlorate, potassium chloride, 
silver sulphate, calcium hydroxide. 



CHAPTER XVIJI 
IONIC EQUILIBRIA 

^ Now that wc have presented the main features of tli^ ioniJjA- 
tion theory of Arrhenius, we shall proceed to amplify the argu- 
ment at certain points, in order to impress upon the student* the 
primary importance of this theory and to accustom him to its 
use in chemistry by^the consideration of some a<lditional experi- 
mental illustrations. While studying these, we shall also take 
occasion to correlate ionic, reactions with our general laws of 
chemical equilibria^ as dcv{!loped in Chapter XV. This topic 
will be treated mainly qualitatively here, the detailed quantita- 
tive discussion of ionic eciuilibria being left for a later chapter 
(pp, 500-578). Finally, wc shall answer some fif the objections 
which have beini brought against *t,hc concept of ionization in 
solution, and return briefly to the significanc'e of valence. 

The Ionic Equilibrium with a Single Electrolyte. — In the 

ionization of a molecular substance, the chemical change it? 
always incomplete and the system reaches a condition where the 
undissociated and the dissociated parts of the solute are in 
equilibrium (p. 234). The action is, therefore, reversible, and 
there are thus two routes to the same equilibrium point. This 
fact must not be forgotten, for we have to consider the union of 
ionic substances even more often than the converse change. 
Now, the degrees of ionization of various electrolytes tell us the 
location of the equilibrium point at any given concentration, 
and therefore the extent of the chemical change involved in reach- 
ing this point by either route, that is, cither by the dissociation 
of molecules or by the union of ions. In a class of interactions, 
of which all are incomplete, and only those arc interesting and 
useful which approach completeness, we require some means of 
knowing which are practically complete and why they are so. 

• 249 
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The table of fractions ionized (p. 244) supplies most of the 
required information. 

To illustrate, take the case of a single electrolyte. When we 
place hydrogen chloride in dccinormal solution, 0.92 of .the 
molecules dissociate. Conversdiy, when we start with the hydro- 
gen-ion and chloridc-iovj, say by 'mixing two* solutions, eiich of 
which contains one of thm (along with another ..ion), then 
1 - 0.92, or only 0.08 of these ionic substances will combine. 

This^ exemplifies the case of an active acid. The following 
equations show the data for six typical substances in iV/fO solu-' 
tioit, namely, two acids, two bases, and two salts: 

(8%)HC1 +Cl-(92%). (98.7%)HCJIa0.^=±H++CJL02~(1.3%) 

(9%)KOHi=^K+ +OH-(9P/r), (98.79^.) NH.OII NIV + OH-( 1.3%) 
(16%)NaCI ^ Na+ + Cl-(81%), (f) 0 %)CuSO 4 ^ d 804^(40%) 

These samples are chosen to illustrate, in each pair, extreme 
cases. Thus, when potassium-ion and hydroxide- ion are brought 
together little union takes place, while with ammonium-ion and 
hydroxide-ion the union is practically complete. In the case of 
the soluble salt^, however, there are almost (p. 244) no cases of 
considerable union of the ions in dilute solutions. The case of 
water, on the other hand, is one of the most extreme: 

(>99.9%) H/J H+ -f- OH- (0.000,000,002%). 

Hydroxide-ion and hydrogen-ion thus unite almost completely. 

Similar reasoning enables us to handle the more complex, but 
very common case of the mixing of two electrolytes. The degrees 
of ionization tell us the exact condition of each system separately, 
before mixing. The result of the mixing is best understood by 
viewing the cliange as consisting in a displacement of eiicli of the 
equilibria by the action of the components of the otlier. We 
consider, therefore, next, the displacement of ionic equilibria. 

The Displacement of Ionic Equilibria. — Equilibria are dis- 
placed by changes which favor or disfavof one of the opposed 
actions (p. 208). There may be either, (1) a physical change in 
the conditions, or a chemical interaction which (2) adds to, or 
(3) removes one of the interacting substances. Each of these 
may be illustrated in turn. 
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As an example of the first, we have the effect of changing the 
amount of the solvent (p. 243). Adding more of the solvent re- 
, duces the concentration of the ionic materials and disfavors 
thejr union, so* that it indirectly promotes dissociation. The 
larger the volume in which the ions are scattered, the less often 
will they meet, ancf the smaller the amo\fnt of combination. On 
tlie other Imnd, evaporating off a pa#fc of the solvent favors the 
encounters of the ions and promotes combination. ^ When the 
^solvent is at last entirely gone, the wliole material is m^leculaf. 

In eases where the ionic and molecular substances are all 
colorless, tiiese (‘hanges can bo followed only by a study of the 
c,onductivities, freezing-points, or other similar properties of the 
solutions (p. 245). ^llut wIh'u the substances arc of different 
colors, the changes can also be seen. Thus, cupric bromide in 
the Solid form is a jet black, shining, crystalline substance. 
When treated with a small amount of water it forms a solution 
which is of a deep reddish-brown tint, giving no hint of resem- 
blance to a solution of any cupric salt. This doubtless represents 
the color of the molecules. When more water isTidded, the deep 
brown gives place gradually to grcMi, and finally to blue. The 
latter is the color of the cupric-ion (Cu and is familiar in all 
solutions of cupric salts. The colorless nature of solutions of 
potassium and sodium bromides shows that bromide-ion (Br") 
is without color. Hence, in the present instance it is invisible.* 
We arc thus watching the forward displacement of the equi- 
librium: 


CuBr^ (brown) i=^ Cu++ (blue) + 2Br . 

If we now remove the water by evaporation, all those changes 
arc reversed. When the water is all gone, the black residue 
remains. Here we are observing the backward displacement of 
the equilibrium, CuBrg ^ Cu++ + 2Br“. 

Illustration by means of Conductivity Measurements. — 

Observation of the changes in the conductivity of a solution, 
when the concentration is altered, supplies another simple and 
more general means of studying the displacement of ionic 
equilibria. 
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A glass trough and ammeter * (Fig. 75) may be used to illus- 
trate this principle. The electrodes are long strips of copper 
foil, which pass down at the ends of the trough. After placing 
the two instruments in circuit* with a source of electricity, we 
first pour very pure winter into the cell. With this 'arrangement, 
the ammeter does not Indicate the passage of any measurable 
current of electricity. Concentrated (36 per cent) hydrochloric 
acid is next- cautiously added through a long-stemmed dropping 
funnel, ^so that it forms a shallow layer below the water, and 
the funnel is withdrawn'. The situation at this stage is that a 
definite amount of hydrogen chloride dissolved in a small amount 
of water fills what was before practically a nonconducting gap 



in the electric circuit. The deflection of the needle in the am- 
meter indicates that a feeble current is now able to pass through 
the circuit. When, however, we stir the surface of the acid 
very gently with a tliiii glass rod, the ammeter instantly responds, 
slv^wing a large increase in conductivity. As we stir, the 
conductivity increases, and the increase ceases only when the 
liquid has become homogeneous. Introduction of an additional 
supply of water will improve the conduclivity still more, but 

♦An ammeter (ampere-meter, see p. 237) is an instrument by means 
of which the number of coulombs of electricity passing through the solu- 
tion per second is indicated. In the above experiment, an ammeter of 
low resistance must be used. 
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the effect becomes less and less, until no change on further dilu- 
tion is perceptible. Reasoning about these effects, we perceive 
. that the amount of hydrochloric acid has not altered during the 
experiment. Yet the quantity of conducting material between 
the electrodes mhst have become ^greater, for the carrying power 
of the whole has improved. *We were »there fore observing the 
progress of a chemical change of the nonconducting hydrogen 
chloride into conducting hydrogen ions and chloride ions. Fur- 
^thermore, the change practically ceased at great dilution, nor 
the dissociation into ions was then practically complete. If we 
could conveniently have started with only liquefied, dry hydro- 
gen chloride in the cell, we should have observed the whole 
range of changes frjra zero to tiic maximum. 

When a'very concentrated solution of cupric chloride is used 
insWad of hydrochloric acid, dilution is accompanied by a sim- 
ilar improvement in conductivity. Here we notice, besides, that 
the ycll^wish-grccn liquid, with which we start, changes to a 
pale blue, as the yellowish-brown molecules of cupric chloride 
are dissociated and the color of the solution beccTines more exclu- 
sively that of the copper ions, ^\^lu‘n the solution has become 
p(‘rfectly blue, further dilution is seen to affect the conductivity 
but slightly. 

Other Methods of Displacing Ionic Equilibria. — Cupric bro- 
mide may be used to illustrate also the chemical methods of dis- 
placing equilibria. Thus, we may show the effect of adding more 
of one of the reacting substances. If, at the green stage, we dis- 
solve solid potassium bromide in the liquid (KBr ^ K'l- + Br”), 
the increased concentration of bromide-ion causes more vig- 
orous interaction of the ions, and the molecules, with their 
brown color, become prominent again. Adding cupric chloride 
increases the concentration of cupric-ion and has the same cffffct.’ 
In either case, renewed dilution with water reduces the concen- 
trations of all the ions once more, the molecules become fewer, 
and the brown color is displaced by the blue for the second time. 

Finally, the displacement of the same equilibrium by remov- 
ing one of the interacting substances may be illustrated. Thus, if 
the chocolate-brown solution, in which molecular cupric bromide 
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predominates, is shaken with pulverized lead nitrate (and fil- 
tered) , two changes are noticed. A pale yellow precipitate of lead 
bromide appears (Pb++ + 2 Br“ PbBr„ j ), and the brown 
color fades into green. Here the displacement is the opposite of 
the last. Instead of reinforcing one of the ions, wediave reduced 
the concentration, and *10 fact almost entirely removed one of 
them, namely Br"”. This l*«is, naturally, stopped tho interaction 
of the Cu+:+' and Br- which reproduces the brown, molecular 
CuBro., Hence the dissociation of the latter has continued to 
exhaustion of the whole molecular material. 

The color changes discussed on p. 209 in connection with the 
reaction FCCI3 + 3NIT.CNS Fc(CNS)a 3NII4CI also illus- 
trate this point. The red color is due entirely to undissociated 
ferric thiocyanate. The reader should re-examine this equi- 
librium carefully, writing the equation in full ionic form. He 
will then be in a position to understand why the addition of any 
ferric salt or of any thiocyanate to a given mixture will deepen 
the red color, while the addition of any chloride (except ferric 
chloride) or any ammonium salt (except ammonium thiocyanate) 
will tend to lighten it. 

The reader will find that the behavior of these ionic equilibria, 
and the way in whicii we discuss and cxi)lain it, arc complete 
parallels of the behavior and explanation in the case of ordinary 
equilibria (pp. 213-214). The illustrations in the present section, 
and particularly the last, should be considered until every feature 
is perfectly clear. They furnish the key to understanding the 
applications which follow. One fact must not escape notice, 
and that is that in none of the three instances was the forward 
action (the dissociation) in itself affected. The molecules of 
cupric bromide have, as we should expect, a certain tendency to 
decompose. No encounters between these molecules are required 
fdr mere decomposition. Hence their decomposition is not in- 
fluenced by their nearness to, or remoteness from, one another, 
nor by the presence of any other kinds of irolecules or ions. The 
effect, whether it involved an apparent increase, or a diminu- 
tion of the dissociation, was always accomplished by altering the 
concentration of the ionic substances, and therefore the activity 
of the reverse action. 
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Double Decomposition in Solution. — We are now prepared 
to consider more closely the general case of mixing the solutions 
of two electrolytes. 

•When solutions of two ionized* substances are mixed, the first 
reflection whith occurs to us is that each of these has been diluted 
by the water in which the other was dissolved, so that the first 
effect will be to increase the degree ‘of ionization of both to a 
certain extent. If solutions already very dilute arc. used, how^ 
,ever, t^is effect will be negligible. 

The next consideration is, however, tliat we have produced a 
mixture of four ions, which must have at least some tendency to 
unite crosswise. Thus potassium chloride and stHiium nitrate in 
dilute solution are ’^cry greatly ionized before mixing. The re- 
versible actions, represented by the horizontal pair of the follow- 
ing equations, have taken place extensively. But, by mixing the 
liquids, we have brought into presence 
of one another two new pairs of posi- 
tive and negative ions. Hence, two 
other reversible actiitns, the vertical 
ones, will be set up and will proceed 
until a fresh equilibrium of all the ions with all four kinds of 
molecules has been reached. Thus far the description will fit any 
case of mixing solutions of two electrolytes. 

Now, in this particular instance, wliat is the actual extent of 
such interaction as has occurred? To answer this question wc 
require to know the proportion of molecules to ions in a solution 
of each of the four salts (p. 244). In decinormal solutions it is 
KCl, 14 : 86; NaNO„ 17 : 83; KNO3, 17 : 83, NaCl, 16 : 84, so 
that the salts arc all equally well ionized. It is a good plan to 
add tliese proportions in the formulation. Fui-thermorc, in a 
very dilute mixture, such as we arc considering, the proportions 
of ions are greater than these figures indicate. Hence, very little 
chemical action has actually occurred. 

* (>83%) (>84%) 

(14%)KC1 Jt? K+ + Cr (86%) 

(17%)NaN03 fc? NOr + Na+ (83%) 

it ‘ it 

KNO3 NaCl 

( < 17%) ( < 16%) 


KClt:?K+ +Cr 
NaN03 Jt? NO3- + Na+ 

it it 

KNO3 NaCl 
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That this inference is correct is shown by independent evi- 
dence. Tims when the solutions of salts are mixed, no thermal 
effect is observable. This fact has been known since 1842 as 
Hess’ law of thermoneutrality. Again, if the solutions are placed 
in a cell (Fig. 75, p. 252), so that the one forms li layer below 
the other, no appreciable change in conductivity is noticed when 
the solutions arc stirred tCgcther. Hence no signilii!;ant change 
in the number of ions has occurred. 

conclude, then, that wdien two highly ionized substance? 
are mixed, and the possible products are also highly ionized, soluble 
substances, then very little chemical action occurs. This rule 
applies to dilute solutions of all soluble salts (p. 244) and to 
mixtures of salts with the highly ionized ac^is or bases. 

Conversely, when two ionized substances are mixed, an exten- 
sive chemical change does ensue in two cases, namely: 

1. When one of the possible products is an insoluble substance 
and precipitation occurs, for this removes the ions used to form 
the insoluble body. 

2. When obe of the possible products, although soluble, is 
little ionized, for this likewise removes the ions reejuired to form 
molecules of the product. We proceed, therefore, to discuss these 
two important classes of actions. 

Precipitation. — A typical case of precipitation, which occurs 
when we mix dilute solutions of silver nitrate and hydrochloric 
acid, has already been discussed in some detail (pp. 241-242). A 
^till more striking example, the interaction of silver sulphate and 
barium chloride in solution, is analyzed briefly below. 

099%) (>99%) 

(30%) AgmM 2Ag+ + SO = (70%) 

(24%) BaCl^ 201“ + Ba++ (76%) 

ir t 

(dissolved) 2iVgCl BaSO^ (dissolved) 

it .iT 

(solid) 2AgCl BaSO, (solid) 

Here, since the four undissociated substances are all salts, 
they are all highly ionized in solution. If they were all soluble, 
then, in say one-twentieth normal solution, perhaps about 20 
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per cent of each salt would be in the molecular condition and 
the rest ill ionic form. But the molecules of silver chloride and 
^ of barium sulphate are both excessively insoluble. If we refer 
to .the Table of Solubilities inside the front (‘over (which we 
should do in studying all cases^of precipitation) we find that one 
liter of water at 18'^ will dissolve only O.bOlG g. of silver chloride 
and only 0.0022 g. of barium sulphattj. These ciuantities include 
both ions and molecules. So far as the salts are in solution, how- 
ever, being salts and exceedingly dilute, they are prsrctically 
entirely ionized. Hence the concentrations of undissociated 
AgCl and BaSO^ in solution are almost zero. As fast as Ag+ and 
Cl”, or Ba++ and 80^= combine in the mixed solutions of 
AguSO^ and BaCla, therefore, AgCl and BaSO^ are precipitated, 
and the four ions almost disappear. This occurrence affects in 
turn* the undissociated Ag^.SO^ and BaCL, which continue to 
ionize until they arc completely eliminated. Hence we are left 
at last, if we use equal volumes of eciui valent solutions, with a 
mixed precipitate of silver chloride and barium sulphate, and a 
solution which is practically pure water. 

This experiment may also be («irried out in the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 75 (p. 252). The silver sulpliate solution is first 
introduced into the cell, and an equivalent quantity of barium 
chloride solution, weighted with sugar to increase its density 
and prevent mixing, is carefully run in beneath it by means of a 
funnel. (It is preferable to separate the two solutions altogether 
by running a little pure sugar solution through the funnel before 
adding the barium chloride.) When the current is turned on, 
the ammeter indicates that the two solutions, before mixing, 
possess considerable conductivity. After the solutions are thor- 
oughly mixed by stirring, the pointer drops back practically to 
zero. 

To avoid a misconception, note that the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is silver chloride a highly ionized substance in solution?” 
is “Yes.” Since it is ci salt, we expect this. True, very little of 
it dissolves, so that it cannot give many ions to a solution (see 
p. 227). But little or much ionized refers to the proportion 
ionized of the material which has dissolved. With undissolved 
material ionization has nothing to do. 
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Returning now to our previous example of silver nitrate and 
hydrochloric acid (p. 241), it should be noted that, when the 
solutions are mixed, strictly speaking, the main interaction 
taking place is the production of the msoluble body. The largest 
part of the chemical action may be formulated thus: 

Ag+'rf Cr-^AgCl. 

The chief change that has as yet befallen the ions of nitric acid 
is that they have been transferred from two separate vessels into 
one' Potentially the acid has been formed. But the actual union 
of its ions, to give the second product in the molecular condition, 

H++N 03 -->HN 03 ," 

comes about quantitatively only when, at some subsequent time, 
if at all, the water is evaporated away. 

The foregoing formulation and explanation apply to every 
case of mixing ^onogens where precipitation occurs, that is, where 
the products are insoluble acids, bases, or salts. That precipi- 
tation, however, is nether abi^olutely complete is an important 
point, the consequences of which will be examined in detail in 
a later chapter (pp. 569-578). 


Neutralization. — We may now consider the case of mixing 
solutions of two ionogens where one is an acid and one a base. 

Tlie general plan of all 

(< 0 . 01 %) 


(>84%) 
(8%) HCI±=?C1~ 
(9%) NaOHt:?Na ^ 

NaCl 

«16% 


+ OH 

IT 

H.O 

) {m%) 


(91%) 


interactions of acids and 
bases is shown in the form- 
ulation. The ionization of 
the hydrochloric acid 
reaches 0.92 in a dccinor- 
mal soluticn, and goes far- 
ther when the acid is diluted with the wat^r of another solution. 
That of the sodium hydroxide similarly goes beyond 0.91. Thus 
the substances in the solutions before mixing are almost entirely 
ionic. The crosswise union, H+ -f OH“ t:? H^O, however, is all 
but complete, for water is hardly ionized at all (p. 245). The 
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materials on whose interaction with the Cl“” and Na+, respec- 
tively, the maintenance of the molecules HCl and NaOH depends, 

, being thus removed, the dissociation of the acid and base 
promptly brings? itself to completion, and the left sides of the 
equations vttnisfi. ^ Practically all the hydrogen-ions and hy- 
droxide-ions become walcr, which thenceforth is simply a part 
of the so]\'bnt. The Cl“ and Na+,* however, if the solution is 
decinonnal, unite to the extent of 0.16 only. Siru^e it is more . 
, dilute, ^tli is union forms a still smaller fa^'tor in the whole-change. 
Practically it is negligible. Now all that has been said of J^his 
acid and base will apply (changing the names of the ions of the 
salt) whenever any active, highly ionized acid and base come 
togethcT. Thus we ^ay write one simple equation for all neuteali- 
zations of active acids and bases: 

H+ + OH-->HA 

without omitting anything essential. 

The ions of a salt are always left over from Che main action, 
and may be brought together, in t’^rn, by evaj)oration‘: Na+ + 
Cl'’“>NaCl, or the licjuid may be used as a solution of the 
pure salt. 

Confirmations of this View of Neutralization. — That thes^ 
inferences are correct is shown by many facts. The most con- 
spicuous of these is the fact that, when equivalent amounts of 
active acids and bases are used, the mixture is without action 
cither on red or on blue litmus. It is neutral to indicators — 
hence the term neutralization ai)plied to the operation of mixing 
an acid and a base. Specifically, the absence of effect upon 
litmus demonstrates the absence of hydrogen-ion IT+ and of 
hydroxide-ion OH”, alike, in the product, and confirms file 
theory. 

Agjiin, a consideriijile thermal effect accompanies neutraliza- 
tion. But, in the cases we arc discussing, that is where active 
bases and acids are employed, the heat liberated by use of 
equivalent weights (p. 142) is always the same, namely 13,700 
calorics. That it is always the same confirms our theory, for 
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practically the whole change is always the formation of 18.016 g, 
of water from the ions. 

Still again, when we place the acid and base in the cell 
(Fig. 75, p. 252), so that the one forms a layer beneath .the 
other, and watcli the ammeter while we mix the solutions, a 
marked decrease in the current passing through the cell is no- 
ticed. This also confirms'^our theory, for it is our belief that 
one-half of the ions, namely the H+ and OH~, disappear as such 
dufmg-^he action. Tlie decrease is, in fact, to less than half the 
reading before mixing, because the two speediest ions have been 
removed. 

When rather less highly ionized acids or bases arc used, the 
only difference is that there are more of tliQ molecular materials 
present, before the solutions arc mixed. But the removal of the 
H+ and OH"” ions pennits the molecules of the acid and base 
to dissociate, so that the final products are water and the ions 
of a salt, as before. When either the acid or the base employed 
is very weak, however, the tendency of water to break up into 
H+ and OH“ must be taken into consideration (see hydrolysis, 
p. 324). 

The foregoing formulation and explanation apply to every 
case of mixing ionogens, where a very slightly ionized substance 
is one of the products, that is, when water, or a feeble acid, or 
*a feeble base (p. 245) is formed. We may note that this 
is a third method (compare p. 215) of driving a reversible reaction 
practically to completion, which is very frequently utilized by 
chemists in carrying out reactions. 

Acidimetry and Alkalimetry. — When, as is constantly the 
case, a chemist desires to ascertain the quantity of an acid or base 
present in a solution, he uses for the purpose the interaction just 
discussed. If, for example, the problem is to ascertain the weight 
of hydrogen chloride in each liter of a specimen of hydrochloric 
acid, this can be done by neutralizing a measured portion of this 
acid with a solution of an alkali of known concentration. The 
volume of the latter which is required for the purpose is observed. 
If the alkali is sodium hydroxide, the action taking place ig 

HCl + NaOH HjO -J- Nad 
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The volume of acid is measured out into a beaker by means 
of a pipette (Fig. 76) of fixed capacity, which is filled by suction 
to the mark on the 


stem. Suppose the 
amount to be ^5 cc. 
The standard afkali 
solution is ‘placed in a 
burette (Fig. 77), 
^ which js filled down to 
the tip of the nozzle. A 
f(iw drops of litmus so- 
lution are now added 
to the acid, and ^he 
alkali is allowed to 
run tn slowly. After a 
time, the hydroxide-ion 
which trtis introduces 
will begin to produce a 
blue color, close to 
where the stream en- 
ters tlie licpiid. This 
is at first dissipated by 
stirring, and the whole 
remjuns red. Finally, 
however, a point is 
reached at winch the 
entire solution assumes 
a tint intermediate be- 



Fio. 76. Fio. 77. 


tween blue and red. 


With one drop less of the base, it is distinctly red. With one 
drop more, it would become distinctly blue. Litmus paper of 
either shade dipped in this neutral solution remains unaffeettid. 
By the use of a standard solution of an acid in the burette, 


the quantity of a basi^ may be determined in the same way. 


Standard Solutions. — The standard solutions used in this 
work are usually normal, and contain one equivalent weight of 
the alkali or acid in one liter of the solution. For more delicate 
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work, decinormal (N/IO) solutions may be employed. The 
concentration of such a solution is called its titer, and the opera- 
tion of analyzing another solution by means of it, titration. The 
value of standard solutions lies in the fact that^ when once *the 
solution has been prepared, and the exact concentration adjusted 
by quantitative experiments, its use does not require any weigh- 
ing, and the measurements- of volumes can be carried out with 
great rapidity. 

’The. calculation of the result is also simple. One Hter of 
normal alkali contains 17.008 g. of available hydrox>d, and one 
liter of normal acid, 1.008 g. of available hydrogen (p. 142). 
Equal volumes of normal solutions will therefore exactly neu- 
tralize one another, 18.016 g. of water being formiMl by interac- 
tion of a liter of each. If, for tlu^ neutralization of tlie 25 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid used above, 50 c.c. of normal alkali ar6 re- 
quired, the acid is twice-normal (2 N). When 15 c.c. are required, 
the acid is or %iV. If the actual weight of the acid in the 
latter case has to bo calculated, we remember that there arc 
36.468 g. of hydrogen chloride in 1 1. of a normal solution, and 
therefore 36.468 X % X -->1000 g. = 0-5469 g. in 25 c.c. of a 
solution which is % -normal. 

Methods of quantitative analysis in which standard solutions 
arc employed are known as volumetric methods, and are much 
Vised by analysts and investigators. They occupy much less time 
than gravimetric operations, in which numerous weighings have 
to be made, and arc oftc'ii just as accurate. The substances, 
like litmus, by whose change of color the completeness of the 
action is made known, are called indicators. 

Indicators. — Indicators are substances which, in presence of 
certain other substances, assume a very deep color, or change 
sharply from one deep color to another. Thus, phenolphthalein 
(see p. 239) is colorless in presence of acids (?>., liydrogen-ion) , 
and red (when dilute, pink) in presence ^of alkalies (i.c., hy- 
droxide-ion). Litmus, again, is red with acids, and blue with 
alkalies. The change of color depends upon a chemical inter- 
action in each case, but since indicators are chosen for their 
strong coloration, the quantity of the acid or base used up in 
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changing the tint of the truce of the indicator is so small as to be 
negligible. Other common indicators arc Methyl orange, a com- 
. plex orgiinic compound which gives, in acid solution, a red, and 
in-alkaliiu; solation a yellow cdlor, and Congo red, the sodium 
salt of an a('id of ^complex structure (see Dyes). In neutral or 
alkaline solutions this is red; with acifls it turns blue. Paper 
dipp(‘d in I'ongo red differs from liAniis paper in that it shows 
gradations in color, tlic blue being much more distinct with an^ 
, active^acid than with a relatively weak one like acetic ..i^id (*p. 
245). Litmus paper is cipially red witfi all acids save the very 
feeblest. 

The Part Playe^ by the Solvent in Ionization. — So faj, we 

have regard(!d water as playing merely a physi(ail role in the 
ioni*zation of electrolytes. The ions in a solution of hydrogen 
chloride, for ('xainph', have been regarded as 11+ tind Cl-, the 
solvent lireaking up the molecuh? IICl in some way, but not 
being itself directly concerned in the reaction. 

This view, altliough sufficient for many pifrposes, will not 
stand strict investigation. Thus re know by experiment that 
the ions, when they migrate with the electric current in elec- 
trolysis, carry water with them. Tins indicates that ions are 
hydrated. The solvent is therefore chemically active in ioniza- 
tion. 

Recent work, indeed, suggests that the distinction drawn 
between solvent and solute in explaining ionization phenomena 
is entirely misleading. Pure liciuefied hydrogen chloride is prac- 
tically a non-conductor, just like pure water. It is quite an 
arbitrary procedure, therefore, to ascribe all of the conducting 
power of a mixture of hydrogen chloride and water to the former 
substance, and to regard the latter as quite inert. It would be 
more logical to consider both components of the solution* as 
equally concerned in ionization. Now experiment shows that 
extensive ionization im solution always accompanies extensive 
corn-pound formation on admixture. When no interaction at all 
between the components occurs, the solution is non-conducting. 
All strong acids, for example, give hydrates with water which 
arc sufficiently stable to be isolated in the solid state. No very 
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weak acids give isolablc hydrates. Those mercuric salts which 
are highly ionized, as mercuric nitrate Hg(NOJo, all yield hy- 
drates, such as Hg(NO.^)2,8ILO. Those whicli are only slightly 
ionized arc all non-hydrated. J.t is possible, therefore, to regard 
ionization as due to tiie formatio,n of solven/.-solute complexes. 
The attractive forces between the constituent groups in such 
complexes would be considerably weaker than in flie simpler 
molecules of the two components, and disintegration into oppo- 
sftcly-c::argcd radicals could occur much more readily. , 

It should be added that ionization is not restricted to solu- 
tions of electrolytes in water. Many other solvents, such as 
liquid ammonia NH3, formic acid H.COOH, ethyl alcohol 
CoHOH, dissolve many electrolytes to give solutions of excellent 
conducting power. Water, however, is the solvent most com- 
monly used in chemical operations, and other ionizing solvents 
need not be considered at this stage. 

Some Possible Misunderstandings. — Before we close the 
chapter, it will *be profitable to anticipate some diiliculties into 
which the reader may fall, the ionic hypothesis is not prop- 
erly understood, it appears to conflict so strongly with what the 
student has leiirned in previous chapters that he is apt to become 
hopelessly confused. The following points of possible misunder- 
standing and the explanations appended should therefore be read 
through very carefully. For convenience of illustration, sodium 
chloride is taken as a typical electrolyte in the c|ucstions and 
answers listed below. The student should test his knowledge of 
the subject by substituting other electrolytes. 

1. If sodium chloride is broken up in aqueous solution into 
sodium and chlorine^ why do we not find any of the properties of 
sodium or of chlorine exhibited by the solution? — This has 
al\9ays been a very common misapprehension of the ionic theory. 
Many prominent chemists never could understand how sodium 
(a metal which acts vigorously on water) nnd chlorine (an ob- 
noxious gas) could exist side by side in a solution of sodium 
chloride without immediately notifying us of their presence by 
characteristic reactions. The answer is that jree sodium and 
free chlorine do not exist in sodium chloride solution. The ionic 
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hypothesis has never stated that they do. What it does state is 
that sodium ion Na+ and chloride ion Cl“ are present in tlic solu- 
, tion. These are entirely different substances from atomic sodium 
Nap and molccuKir chlorine CU. 'Che electric charges on the ions 
change tlieir* properties completely. There is no more reason 
why they should behave like free sodium and free chlorine than 
there is foi* crystals of common salt lo behave like a mixture of 
sodium and of chlorine. Metallic sodium Na reacts with water 
,to forgi a solution of sodium hydroxide. In sodium ,:^oride 
solution, however, the ionic sodium Na-f- is already in the same 
state as it is in sodium hydroxide solution, and is in no need of 
trying to enter tluit stiite. 

2. Salt is a very.stable substance. The union of sodium^ and 
chlorine evolves a great deal of heat. A great deal of work will 
be reejuired, therefore, to decompose, sodium chloride. How can 
mere addition of water break it up? — We have here the same 
misund(’rstandiiig in another form. It is true tliat it would be 
very difficult to decompose sodium chloride into jrcc sodmn and 
free chlorine, but its dissociation into sodium ibn and chloride 
ion is an entirely different (]Ucstio«. As a matter of fact, the 
heat of ionization is extremely small. Sodium chloride is stable 
only in a solid state. In solution, it reacts with very great 
facility with many other electrolytes. 

3. Why do not the ions Na and C\~~ recombine at once, in re- 
sponse to the attractions of their charges? — The answer is that 
they do combine. The tendency towards combination is, how- 
ever, opposed by the tendency of undissociated NaCl to decom- 
pose into free ions. An equilibrium between the two tendencies 
is, therefore, set up, which w-e may express by the reversible 
reaction NaCl Na+ + Cl“. 

4. Why can we not separate sodium ions from chloride ions 
in a solution of sodium chloride before wc pass a current throilgh 
the solution? Does not this show that it is the electric current 
which breaks up th<^ sodium chloride? — The cimrges on the 
ions are not derived from the electric current. Free sodium ions 
and free chloride ions arc present in the solution the instant the 
salt is dissolved, whether a current is passing or not. Before we 
pass a current through the solution, however, any portion of it 
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of sensible magnitude contains just as many sodium ions as 
chloride ions. By making use of the fact that the chloride ion 
diffuses more rapidly than the sodium ion (into a layer of pure, 
water, for example, carefully j^oured over the solution) we can 
bring about a slight separation of the two ions^ the water layer 
becoming negatively charged and the solution positively. The 
passage of the current does’ not cause ionization, it merely makes 
its existence more obvious, effectually separating the ions by 
fbrhiiigo. them to migrate in different directions towards the^ 
oppositely-charged electrodes. 

Ions and Electrons. — The question may bo asked: Whence 
do the ions obtain their electric charges? A, brief answer to this 
question may be attempted here, although for a cleat realization 
of its significance a knowledge of the subject-matter of the final 
chapter (pp. 729-731) is necessary. 

Matter is electrical in its ultimate nature, and the 'jitoms of 
all elements are more or less complex aggregates of positive and 
negative electrical units. The positive units (protons) constitute 
the main mass of the core or, nucleus of the atom, and are fixed 
therein, except in radioactive disintegrations. The outermost shell 
of the atom consists of a number of negative units (electrons) ^ 
which are less rigidly held. The atom as a whole, of course, ds 
electrically neutral. The hydrogen atom, to choose the simplest 
example, is made up of a single proton and a single electron. The 
structure of the atoms of other elements is, of course, more com- 
plex, but all possess, in their outermost shell, a definite small 
number of electrons, which are relatively loosely held. When two 
atoms of different elements combine, it may happen that an elec- 
tron (or a number of electrons) will pass from one atom to the 
other. Atoms which lose electrons in this way become positive 
radicals, the departure of an electron leaving the atom as a whole 
electrically positive. Atoms which gain electrons become negative 
radicals, arrival of an electron making the ^tom as a whole elec- 
trically negative. Under normal circumstances, the attractive 
forces between such oppositely-charged radicals will be sufficient, 
in most cases, to bind them firmly together as electrically neutral 
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molecules. If we weaken these forces, however, as we undoubt- 
edly do when we dissolve an electrolyte in a solvent such as water, 
separation of the bound radicals into free positive and negative 
ions can be effected much more Aiadily, and extensive ionization 
may result. * 

A positive inn, therefore, is a free atom which has lost an elec- 
tron, or a ftiirnbcr of electrons, such fis Na+, (NH,,)+, Zn++. A 
negaiive ion is a free atom, or group of atoms, whioh has gained 
^an eleijtron, or a number of electrons, such as Cl“, 

R('(ionsidering now the section on ions and displacement (p. 
240), wo see that the electromotive series of the metals repre^ 
sents the order of the tendency of the free elements to lose 
electrons. Tlie higljer a metal stands in this scries, th(i jnore 
r(‘adily wilf its atoms assume the ionic state by triinsfcrencc of 
('Iccfrons to positive ions of metals lower down in the series. If 
we r('pr('S( lit :in equivalent of electrons (the cpiantity of electricity 
carri(‘(i by one ('(luivalent of a negative ion) by 0, therefore, we 
can write the action of zinc on a solution of a copper salt as the 
result of (wo concurrent reactions: 

Zn Zn 1 1 -|- 2© ; 2^ -f Cu++ Cu. 

Similarly for the action of aluminium on liydrochloric acid 
(f). 127): 

2Al 2A1++ ^ + 60 ; 60 + 6IT+ 3H,. 

Valence and Electrons. — On the basis of electrons, our idea 
of valence becomes sonu'what more definite. The valence of an 
clement is the number of electrons that an atom of that element 
loses, or takes xip, in entering into co7nbination with atoms of 
other elements. An atom of hydrogen has only one electron to 
lose, the hydrogen ion H t consists of nothing but the residual 
proton. Consequently hydrogen is univalent. An atom of*Zn, 
however, can lose two electrons to form 7j\\++, and an atom of A1 
(am lose three to givi AH' + f . An atom of Cl can gain one elec- 
tron to form an atom of S can gain two to give S”. 

The relation of valence to atomic structure in the case of these 
and other elements will be taken up in detail in the final chapter. 
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A List of Valences and Charges. — The following table pre- 
sents, for the guidance of the student, the valences of some 
familiar ions and the commonest valences of some elements. 
Many of these elements, howevt«r, possess other regular valences, 
in addition to those shown, so that the list does not pretend to be 
complete. ^ 


Univalent 

Bivalent 

Trivalont 

'is'^ 


AI^^+ 

K+ 


(ferric) 

'IF 

Mg- 

Cr+++ 

(NHd+ 

Zri' + 


Ak+ 

Pb++ , 


Cl- 

NP+ 1 

(PO.)- 

f3r- 


.\.s(.\.^TT3) « 

I- 

Mn++ 

B (IM):,) 

F- 

Ci:++ (cupric) 

N (Nila, NaO,) 

(OH)- 

(NOd“ 

(ClOa)- 

F(C+ (ferrous) 
(mercuric) 
Sn" (stannous) 

0- 

(SO.)= 

.s- 

(COr<) = 

(peroxide) ► 

P (PHn) 


Quiidriv!iU‘tit 


C(c;ib,co,) 


QuiiKjuivalent 


N (.N,0,) 

P (P.Or,) 
A.s(As,06) *• 


Spxivalcnt 

S (SO,) 


Where no charges arc indicated, the clement, by itself, does 
hot ordinarily form an ion. 

Exercises. — 1. In the case of the chocolate-brown, concen- 
trated solution of cupric bromide (p. 251), explain in detail what 
would happen to the system: (a) if metallic, zinc were to be added 
(p. 240); ib) if hydrogen sulphide gas were to be led into the 
solution (CuS is insoluble). 

2. Formulate, after the models on p. 255, and discuss fully, 
the* interaction of ferric chloride and ammonium thiocyanate 
(p. 209). 

3. For the neutralization of 77 c.c. of a fcrtain alkaline solu- 
tion, 25 c.c. of normal hydrochloric acid are required. What is 
the concentration of the alkali fp. 262)? If the alkali was 
sodium hydroxide, what weight of the substance was present? If 
the alkali was barium hydroxide, what weight of it was present? 
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4. What would be the conductivity change in experiments 
similar to that discussed in the case of silver sulphate and barium 
chloride solutions on p. 256, in which the two solutions to be 
indeed were: («) hydrochloric acid and sodium acetate in equiva- 
lent quantities, ' (h) acetic acid* and ammonium hydroxide in 
equivalent quantities, (r) ammoniurn ililoridc and sodium hy- 
droxide in *e(iiiivalent cpiantities? Formulate the ionic cciuilibria 
in detail first in each case, and then set down more briefly, as on 

^p. 258^ the essential changes that occur on admixture. 

5. A normal solution of hydrochloric acid is 78 per cent 
ionized; a dccinormal solution is 92 per cent ionized. Whicli of 
the two solutions, when filling the glass trough in the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 75 (p. 252), will show the greater conductivity? 
Reconcile your answer with the results obtained on pp. 252-253. 



CHAPtER XIX 

THii HALOGEN FAMILY 

The elements, if we may judge from those studied or men- 
tioned thus far, may be divided into two classes — the metallic 
or pos'ltive elements, like sodium, zinc and magnesium, dhd the' 
nonrmctallic or negative elements, like oxygen, chlorine and sul- 
phur. The former give positive ions, such as Na Mg++. The 
latter give negative ions, such as Cl~, S~. Hydrogen constitutes 
the single exception, giving the positive ion Pi+. 

Natural Families of Elements. — We have a simple means 
of subdividing within each of these two classes. We can place 
together the elements of like chemical behavior. Thus, among 
univalent positive elements, sodium and potassium, and, among 
bivalent positivT; elements, zinc and magnesium resenibk; one 
another very closely in their i^oactions. Also, oxygen and sulj)hur 
form one group and chlorine, bromine, iodine and lluorine form 
another. Groups of this kind are often spoken of as natural 
families of elements. The last group is called the halogen family, 
from tlie Greek for salt-producing, because these eleuKuits com- 
bine with sodium to give substances all resembling common salt. 
Usually, the elements of one family and their corresponding com- 
pounds resemble one another in a number of ways, and show at 
the same time a gradation in properties which it is interesting 
to study. 

Bromine Br^ 

The element was discovered by Balard in 1826 and derives its 
name from its offensive odor (Greek, a stench). 

Preparation. — The salt deposits and natural salt wells of 
Cheshire, of Germany, and of Michigan, West Virginia, Ohio, and 
Connecticut, contain some bromides, along with large quantities 
of common salt. When the latter has been largely separated by 
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evaporation and crystallization, the bromides of sodium and 
masnosium, which arc more soluble, collect in the mother liquor. 

The bromine can be liberated at the positive electrode by elec- 
trolysis. But usyally a chemical proc^ess is employed. 

In on(‘ procesJ;, chlorine gas is ‘dissolved in the liquor. This 
displac('s the bromine, and the latter chn be distilled out by 
heating: ' 

2 Br- + CU-^2Cr+Br,. 

In iinothcr process, oxidation of a Jbromiclc by pinverizea 
manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid is employed, and this 
niethod can be used in the laboratory (Fig. 78). 



The manganese dioxide is reduced to manganous sulphate 
(compare p. 178), its oxygen combining Avith hydrogen from 
H2S()4 to form water. The sodium bromide used is converted 
to sodium hydrogen sulphate (compare p, 162) and bromine is 
liberated. 

Skeleton: NaBr + MnO.^ + Br^ + NaHSO^ + MnSO^ 

+ H2O. 

Balanced: 2NaBr -f* MnO., + 3H..SO4 + 2NaHS04 + 

MnSO^ + 2H2O. 
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The beginner will doubtless find it difficult to balance the 
above equation by himself, since the method formerly recom- 
mended (p. 113j is not readily adapted to reactions in wdiich 
several initial substances or p,roducts arc invob-ed, particularly 
when (as happens in this case) changes of valence on the part 
of certain elements also’occurs in the course ot the reaction. Uulcs 
for his assistance in working out this and similar complex equa- 
tions will’ be presented in the following chapter. 

Physical Properties}' — Bromine is a liquid of a ddep red- 
brown color and the vapor, of the same color, has a suffocating 
odor. It boils at SO"", forming a dark-red vapor, and even at 
ordinary temperatures gives a high vapor pressure (150 mm. at 
and evaporates quickly when (‘xposeci to the air. When 
cooled it forms red, needle-shaped crystals, which melt at - 7.3°. 
It is moderately soluble in water, giving a 3.2 j)er cent solution 
( bromine- water ) , and is very soluble in carbon disulpliide. The 
density of the vapor gives it the formula Br^. 

Great care must be used in handling bromine, as, when spilt 
upon the skin, it kills the tissues and the sore is very liable to 
become infected. Burns made by bromine or concentrated 
acids should be washed instantly with water and then with bi- 
carbonate of sodi'i solution, and covered thickly with vaseline, or 
a salve of boric acid in lanoline, to protect them from infection. 

Chemical Properties, — A jet of burning hydrogen will con- 
tinue to burn in bromine vapor, giving hydrogen bromide, a gas 
which fumes in moist air like hydrogen chloride: 

I-L + Br^ -> 2HBr. 

Many of the metals^ when thrown in the form of powder, leaf, 
or foil, into bromine vapor, combine directly, giving bromides. 
Tlie action is similar to that with chlorine, but less vigorous. 
Some of the non-rnctals, like phosphorus and arsenic, also burn 
in bromine vapor. 

Hydrogen Bromide HBr, Preparation. ^ Hydrogen and bro- 
mine vapor unite much less readily than hydrogen and chlorine. 
A stream of pure hydrogen bromide is most easil}* made by 
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moistening red phospliorus with water, and allowing bromine to 
fall drop by drop into the paste (Fig. 79). To absorb the 
i)romine vapor, carried by the gas, the latter is passed through 
a U'tube contaimng dry red phos|^iorus mixed with broken glass 
or beads: 

2P + 3Br,->2PBr,. ^ 

PBr3 + 3HT) -> 31IBr t + H3PO3. 

yiie bn^^nine forms phosphorus tribromide, which is imme/h'ittby 
decomposed by the water. The phospfiorous acid II3PO3 re- 



mains, dissolved in the water, in the flask. The second UTube, 
containing water, may be attached when a solution of the gas is 
re(iuired. If it is omitted, the gas can bo collected in a jar by 
upward displacement of air. 

It might seem that a simpler action would be that of sulphuih; 
acid upon a bromide (compare p. 102): 

H,SO, 4- KBr KHSO, + HBr t- 

This action docs take place, but the hydrogen bromide formed, 
being less stable than HCl, is oxidized rapidly by the concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, so that, although some of the gas escapes 
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oxidation, it is mixed with much free bromine and sulphur di- 
oxide: H2SO4 + 2HBr-^ SO2 + 2H2O + Br.,. This action, in- 
deed, enables us to recognize a bromide, by the color of the 
bromine vapor and the fuming\)f the hydrogen bromide produced. 

Hydrolysis. — ■ Tlie 'interaction of water with phosphorus tri- 
bromide (foregoing sectioif) illustrates an important' property of 
water (p. 82). The action is a double decomposition in which water 
IS Ox.: of the interacting substances and is called an hydrolysis 
(Greek, loosening by water). The water divides into the'radicals 
H and OH, and the former unites with the more active non-metal 
in the substance (the bromine, in PBra) and tlie hydroxyl with 
the other element. For example. 



/OH 

► 3HCl-fP^OH 
\OH 


All the halides of the non-metals arc thus hydrolyzed, as are 
also some other classes of compounds. 

Note that the halogen (•oiiipounds of phospli{)rus are essentially 
different in their general properties from the halogen (‘ompounds 
of the metals. They are not salts. 


Physical Properties of Hydrogen Bromide. — Hydrogen bro- 
mide is a colorless gas with a sharp odor. It is two aiid a half 
times as heavy as air. It is easily reduced to the liquid condition 
(b.-p. -69'^). It is exceedingly soluble in water, and in contact 
with moist air condenses the water vapor to clouds of liquid 
particles. Pure hydrogen bromide, whether in the gaseous con- 
dition or in the liquefied form, is a nonconductor of electricity. 


Chemical Properties of Hydrogen Bromide. — Its chemical 
properties arc like those of hydrogen chloride (p, 166). It is 
somewhat less stable, and dissociation begins to be noticeable 
at 800®. When free from water, it is not an acid (see below). 
The gas interacts vigorously with chlorine, hydrogen chloride and 
free bromine being produced, 2HBr + Clg 2HCI -}- Brj. What 
are the relative volumes (p. 189) ? 
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Chemical Properties of Hydrobromic Acid. — The solution 
of hydrogen bromide in water is an active acid (sec p. 61). It 
* conducts electricity extremely well. In contact with certain 
metals, and with oxides of mcta?s and hydroxides of metals, it 
behaves cxactiy like hydrochlo^c acid (p. 167). In the first case, 
hydrogen is set free and the bromide of Ihe metal produced. In 
the other tVo cases, water and the bromides of the metals arc 
produced. For example : Zn (OH) ^ + 2IiBr ZnBr^ + 2 H 2 O. ^ 
,As an fcid, hydrobromic acid gives double decompositi^'r^-^ith 
bases and salts. Thus, with a salt of silver, we get a cream- 
colored precipitate of insoluble silver bromide: 

AgN ()3 + HBr AgBr i + IINO 3 . 

Qhlorine-water, added to a solution of any bromide, displaces 
th(^ bromine, which may be recognized by its brown color (test for 
a bromidfj) : 

Cl -t- 2Br“->2Cl-+Br2. 

* 

A few drops of carbon disulphide, shaken with the mixture, will 
settle to the bottom, carrying the brown bromine with it in a more 
concentrated, easily r(‘cognizable form (conifiare }). 158). 

Oxidizing agents, sU(*li as manganese dioxide MnOo, also 
liberate bromine from hydrobromic acid (compare p. 178). , 

Uses of Compounds of Bromine. — Bromine is manufactured 
in large amounts in (lermany and in the United States. It is 
employed to make potassium bromide and other bromides. These 
are utilized in medicine, and to precipitate silver bromide in the 
manufacture of photographic films and plates. 

Iodine I2 

Sources. — Iodine was formerly all obtained from seaweed 
(kelp), certain specicji of which use the traces of organic com- 
pounds of iodine in sea water as part of their food. The dried 
seaweed is carbonized in retorts, and sodium iodide remains in the 
residue, along with much sodium carbonate and carbon. In an 
improved process the iodine compounds are dissolved out of the 
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kelp, and fiom tlic latter a sort of gelatin, named algin, is ex- 
tracted. 

The greater part of our supply of iodine is at present obtained 
from sodium iodato NalO;., \vni(‘li forms about- 0.2 per cent of 
crude Chile saltpeter (see p. .TS8). 

Preparation. — The pnaTsscs for obtaining iodine from an 
iodide are precisely the same as those for bromine from a bromide. 

France chlorine is used to displace the iodine: 

CL + 21- 2Cr + I, I 

The precipitate of iodine is pressed free from the solution. 

In Great Britain the iodide is mixed with manganese dioxide 
and'sulphuric acid and heated: 

3H,SO, + UnO, -[- 2NaI IMnSO, -1 - 2NaIlSO, -)“ 2TLO + L t- 

Iodine vapor condenses upon ti (‘old surface;, not to the liquid, 
but directly to the solid, crystalline form. Distillation which 
gives a solid product is called sublimation. The crude iodine is 
purified by repetition of this process. 

Physical Properties. — Iodine (Ok., like a violet) is a black, 
solid substance (sp. gr. 5), exhibiting large crystalline plates of 
rhombic form. It melts at 114“, and boils at 184“. The vapor 
lias at first a reddish-violet tint, and on being more strongly 
heated becomes deep blue (sec next .so(‘tion). 

Iodine is very slightly soluble in water (about 1 : (3000), and 
the solution has a scarcely pcnreptiblc brown tint. It is much 
more soluble in carlion disuliihide (p. 16) and in chloroform, in 
which it gives violet solutions. In alcohol it gives a solution 
which is brown, the iodine being in a condition of feeble combina- 
tion, and not simply in solution. An aqueous solution of potas- 
sitim iodide, hydrogen iodide, or any other iodide, has likewise 
the power to take up large (luantitics of iodine. Here the forma- 
tion of definite compounds (such as, KI Vi- L KTJ, by a re- 
versible action, accounts for tlie amount of iodine taken up. 

The behavior of free iodine towards .starch forms a distinc- 
tive ted for both substances (sec p. 5). The pale-brown aqueous 
solution, for example, when added to starch emulsion, produces a 
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deep-blue color. This blue substance is not a chemical compound. 
The iodine is adsorbed by tlie starch, which is in colloidal sus- 
4 )ension (sec p. 138). 

Chemical Pro^Jerties. — The miilccular weight of iodine, ascer- 
tained by weighing* the vapor at tempcnUurcs from the boiling- 
point up to:i70()“, is 253.8. The atomic w(‘ight being 126.92, the 
molecule contains two atoms. Beyond 700"^, the va])o.r diminishes 
in density more rapidly than ("harles’ law would lead us to 
*and at'\700‘^ the molecular weight has bdlen to 127 (see j). 122). 
As the vapor is heated, a larger and larger proportion of the 
mole(*ules is broken u{), until th(‘ decomposition has become com- 
plete. As in all cases of dissociation, when the va})or is cooled 
the atoms rPcoinbinc to form molecules. This is the most notaldc 
case bi which wc encounter both the monatomic and the diatomic 
forms of tlu! same element. Tiie heat given out when the atoms 
reunite to form the molecul(‘s is very considerable (21 L + 
28,500 cal.), indicating that the chemical union of two atoms of 
identical nature may be as vigorous as that o-i two atoms of 
different chemical substances. Tli^‘ heat of union of atomic 
hydrogen ((). 118) is even greater (2IT 11.^ -|- 90,(K)0 (*al.). In 
both cas(‘s, in ^lCcordanc(^ with Van’t TToff’s law (p. 216), raising 
the temperature incrcjises the dis'^ociation, b(‘c,ause that is the 
direction in which heat is absorbed. 

Iodine very slowly with hydrogen, cv(‘n when heated. 

It unites directly with some non-metals and with the majority of 
the metals. 'When phosphorus is presented in the white form 
(sec p. 404), the actiiJii takes place spontaiu'ously without the 
assisttince of heat. Both chlorine and bromiiK? (Ji^^pUicc iodine 
from combination with hydrogen and the metals (,2111 -f Br.^ — > 

2HBr + T,). 

The Direct Union of Hydrogen and Iodine. Tlu? slow union 
of hydrogen and iodine referred to above, giving hydrogen iodide, 
is a reversible reactioft: 

2111 ^U, + L. 

That is to say, whether we charge a tube with hydrogen iodide, 
or with an ccjual amount of the elements in the correct proper- 
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tions by weight, if we place both tubes in a bath, and keep 
them thus at the same temperature, the contents of the tubes 
will after a time be identical (p. 204). 

At 283'’, a mixture of hydrc/gcn and iodine yields 82 per cent 
of hydrogen iodide and 18 per cent of the uncombined elements. 
At 445°, the yield of Iiydrogen iodide is 79 per cent, and at 508° 
only 76 per cent. Since thC elements increase in quantity as the 
temperature rises, we infer (see p. 216) that the dissociation of 
the' c’tj^npound absorbs heat. At 400°, the value is: 

2III + 535 cal. ±:> + h. 

Curiously enough, at low temperatures, the action is exothermal. 
Thps at 18°: 

2HI ±:5 Ha + lo + 6100 cal. 

A reversal of the sign of the heat of a reaction is not un- 
common. Thus, ammonia and hydrogen bromide, up to about 
320°, give out lieat in combining. Beyond that temperature, 
ammonium bromide gives out heat in dissociating (A. Smith), 
and so above 320° the degree of dissociation into NTT^ and HBr 
in the saturated vapor is less the higher the temperature. 

Hydrogen Iodide HI, Preparation. — The gas is most con- 
•veniently prepared by a process similar to that employed in the 
case of hydrogen bromide (Fig. 79, p. 273). Bed phosphorus 
and iodine are mixed, and water is allowed to fall drop by drop 
upon the mass: 

2P+ 3L,-^2Pl3. 

PI3 + 3H3O 3HI + H3PO3. 

The action of sulphuric acid upon an iodide docs not give pure 
hydrogen iodide, although the action Nal + HgSO^ NaHSO* 
-f HI does take place (compare p. 273). Hydrogen iodide, being 
much less stable than even hydrogen bromide, is a more active 
reducing agent, and reduces the sulphuric^ acid to hydrogen sul- 
phide. The odor of this gas is therefore very conspicuous when 
an iodide is moistened with sulphuric acid: 


H^SO, + SHI H^S + iUfi + 41,. 
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The violet vapor of iodine becomes visible if the test-tube is 
warmed. A rouji;h test for an iodide is afforded by this action. 

Another method of making hydrogen iodide is frequently 
employed when solution of the giis in wiiter is required, and not 
the gas itself. • Powdered iodine is Suspended in water, and hydro- 
gen sulphide gas is* introduced'^irough ?i tube in a continuous 
stream. The iodine dissolves slowly* in the water and acts by 
displacement upon the sulphide ion S~, derived from the solu- 
tion of ILS in water. Sulphur separates in a fine powder^and^ 
a solution of hydrogen iodide (hydriodid acid) is formed in ac- 
cordance with the equation: ' 

2H+ + S= + L 2IH- + 21- + S 1. 

The solutioif is freed from ilie deposit of sulphur by filtration, ^and 
may ‘be conciuitrated to 57 per cent of hydriodic a(dd by distilling 
off the water. 

Physical Properties of Hydrogen Iodide. — Hydrogen iodide 
is a colorless gas with a sharj) odor. Its molecular weight is 128 
and it is therefore much heavier tha^i air, the average weight of 
whose mok'cules is 28.95 (p. 134). It is a nonconductor of 
electricity, both in the gaseous and in the liciucfied conditions. It 
is exceedingly soluble in water, so that at 10" 30 grams of water 
will absorb 70 grams of tlic gas. The behavior of this solution# 
is similar to that of hydrogen chloride and hydrogen bromide 
(see p. 106). The mixture of constant boiling-point distils over 
at 127° (at 760 mm.), and contains 57 per cent of hydrogen 
iodide. 

Chemical Properties of Hydrogen Iodide. — Hydrogen iodide 
is the least stable of the hydrogen halides. When heated it begins 
visibly to decompose into its constituents at 180°. On account 
of the case with which it parts with the hydrogen which it con- 
tains, it can be burne|l in oxygen gas, 4HI -f 0^ 2 H 2 O + 2 I 2 . 
When the gas is mixed with chlorine, a violent chemical change, 
accompanied by a flash of light, occurs, the iodine is set free, and 
hydrogen chloride is produced, CI 2 + 2HI -> 2HC1 -f Ig. Bromine 
vapor will similarly displace the iodine from hydrogen iodide. 
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Chemical Properties of Hydriodic Acid. — In most respects 
the aqiK'ous solution bi'liaves exactly like liydrociiloric and hy- 
drobromic acids. With oxidizing agents, for example, such as 
manganese dioxide, it readily gives free iodi-ne, just as ^ the 
others (p. 178) give fr(‘e chlorine and bromine,^ respectively. 
Here, however, (he oxidation is so much more easily carried 
out, that it is slowly effected by atmospheric oxygvii, so that 
liydriodic acid left exposed to the air gradually becoiiK's brown 

(b - l 4HI-^2ILO + 2I,). 

The iodide-ion l“, which hydriodic. acid contains, gives, with 
any soluble salt of silver, a precipitate of insoluble yellow silver 
iodide Agl: 

. vVgNO, -I- IT L -> Agl I -I- T 11 ^) 3 . 

Chlorine-water or broinine-watcT, added to a solution of liy- 
ariodic acid or any other iodidi*, displaces the iodine: 

Cl + 2r”--^2(d”-f L. 

The free iodine, even if pn'se.nt in minute amounts, may be rccog 
nized by shaking the li(juid with a few drops of carbon disulphide. 
The iodine gives a viol(‘t solution in the latti'r. A still more 
delicate tent is the addition of a drop of very thin starch paste, 
which gives a deep-blue tint with jrcc io<line (sec p. 270). Filter 
paper dipped in starch paste and drkal can also be used, by 
touching it with a drop of the solution containing the free iodine. 

Uses of Iodine and Its Compounds. — The alcoholic solution 
(tincture of iodine), jiainted over the skin, reduci's swellings and 
inflammation. Iodoform CHL. is a solid us(’d for similar jiurposi's. 
lodothyrin is an organic compound found in the human thyroid 
gliHid, as well as that of other animals. An extract of sheeps’ 
thyroids (thyroxin) is administered with remarkable success in 
cases of degeneration caused by abnormally small natural de- 
velopment of this gland (cretinism). Potassium iodide is also 
used in medicine, to cause absorption of blood-clots and effusions 
of blood, for example in the eye. Silver iodide is contained in 
the coating on photographic plates and films. 
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Fluorine F,. 

The discussion of this element should logically have preceded 
that of chlorine, since it is, of all the inernbcrs of the halogen 
family, the m()st\active. Chlorint*^ was taken up first, however, 
because its cdmpoupds are mo^^^ familiar^. Fluorine is found in 
nature chiefly in tlic mineral fluorite, 
calcium fluoride CaFo and in cryolite,* a 
double fluoride of aluminium and sodium 
3NaF,AjF,. 

Preparation. -When a solution of 
hydrofluoric acid is heated with man- 
ganese dioxide, oxidation does not occur 
and free flucfi'iue is not i)roduced. Until 
recently all I'fbirts to isolate the element 
failed. It was p(n*fcctly understood that 
the reason of tlu'se failun's lay in the 
greater chemical activity of fluorine, 
which made it more diflicult of separation 
from any state of combination tlian^the 
other Its preparation was 

finally achieved by Moissan (1886) by 
the decomposition of anhydrous hydro- 
gen fluoride, which is licjuid below 19'", by means of electricity.* 
The apparatus (Fig. 80) is made of copper, which, after receiving 
a thin coating of the flnoridc', is not further affecte<l. To reduce 
the tend('ncy to chemical union, the whole is imnu'rsed in a bath 
giving a tcmp(Tjiturc between -2.’U and -40^\ The electrodes 
are made of an alloy of platinum and iridium, which is the only 
material that can n’sist the action of the fluoriiu;. Hydrogen 
fluoride, like other hydrogen halides, is a nonconductor of elec- 
tricity, and a small quantity of potassium-hydrogen fluoriclc 
KHF. has to be added to enable the current of electricity to pass. 
The fluorine is set free at the positive electrode, and hydrogen 
appears at the negative. The U-tube is closed, after the intro- 
duction of the hydrogen fluoride, by means of blocks made of 
calcium fluoride, which is naturally unable further to enter into 
combination with fluorine. For the reception and examination of 
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the fluorine gas, other copper tubes can be screwed on to the 
side neck of the apparatus, and, when necessary, small windows 
of calcium fluoride can be provided. 

Physical Properties. — Flu3rine is a gas whose color is like 
that of chlorine, but soircwhat p^^^jr. Its density ( 38 ) shows that 
the molecule is diatomic (f’a) • "The gas is the most difficult of 
the halogens to liquefy. The liquid boils at - 186 °. 

Chemical Properties. — Fluorine unites with every element, 
with the exception of oxygen, chlorine, nitrogen, and the members 
of the helium family, and in many cases does so with such vigor 
that the union begins spontaneously without the assistance of 
extq’-nal heat. Dry platinum and gold ar,'.' the elements least 
affected. It explodes with hydrogen at the ordinary tcmpcriiture, 
without the assistance of sunlight. On the introduction of a drop 
of water into a tube of fluorine, the oxygen of the water (vapor) 
is instantly displaced by fluorine, and the vessel is filled with the 
deep-blue gas, ozone (sec p. 286 ) : SFo + SII^O — > SILFo + O3. 

Fluorine displaces the chlorine in hydrogen chloride as easily 
as chlorine in turn displaces bromine or iodine. 

Hydrogen Fluoride H2F2, Preparation.— Pure, dry hydrogen 
fluoride is best made by heating potassium-hydrogen fluoride, 
2KHF2 ^ Koh\ + H.F, t- For ordinary purposes, however, the 
preparation of an acjucous solution is the ultimate object. Usually 
powdered calcium fluoride is treated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and the mixture distilled in a retort of platinum or lead: 

CaF, + H2SO4 ?:± CaSO^ + H^F, t 

The hydrogen fluoride pas.scs over and is caught in distilled water. 
The aqueous solution of hydrofluoric acid thus obtained has to be 
kc^pt in vessels made of lead, rubber, or paraffin, as glass interacts 
with the acid with great rapidity (see below). 

Physical Properties of Hydrogen Fluoride. — The vapor of 
hydrogen fluoride can be condensed to a colorless liquid boiling 
at 19 . 4 °. Being very soluble in water, it fumes strongly in moist 
air. The vapor density below 40 ° corresponds with the formula 
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II2F2, but at higher temperatures gradual dissociation to HF 
occurs. 

Properties of'\ Hydrofluoric Acjd. — The aqueous solution of 
liydrogcii fluoride h;is all the pt^erties 0^ a tmmition acid (see 
p. 244). Metals like zinc and magnesium interact with hydro- 
fluoric aci{l\vith evolution of hydrogen (p. 64). The action is 
less violent than with other halogen acids. The acid interacts^ 
with oy^idcs and hydroxides, forming fluorides (p. 167). Cu6 of 
the commoiK'st salts of hydrofluoric acid is potassium-hydrogen 
fluoride, or th(' acid fluoride of potassium KHF^, mentioned above. 

Hydrofluoric acid has, in addition, the remarkable property 
of acting uqon siliccn SiOo (sand), and silicates, to give siJjcon 
tetrafluoride SiF., (a gas). Hence it atta(‘ks glass, which is es- 
sentially a mixture of sodium silicate Na.,SiOo and calcium silicate 
CaSiO^: 

8iO.. + 211, ¥, -> SiF, + 2H3O. 

CaSiO, + 3H3F2 SiF^ + CaF. + 

Thus, wluMi glass is covered witli melted paraflin to protect the 
surface, and marks or letters are made by removing the paraflin 
with a sharp instruiiu'nt, hydrog(‘n fluoride will decompose the 
glass at tlie parts thus exposed {teat for fluorine) . In this way thc^ 
graduation on thcrmomet(;r stems and lettering on glass are 
frequently made. Tlie vapor gives rough, easily visible depres- 
sions, the solution smooth, glossy ones. 

On account of this property, hydrofluoric acid is used for re- 
moving adluTing sand from castings and for cleaning the outside 
of granite and sandstone buildings. 

The Halogens as a Family 

The reader is recommended to compare carefully the properties 
of the several halogtns and their compounds with hydrogen. 

It will be found that, while very striking similarities exist 
throughout the whole halogen family in the case of nearly 
every physical and chemical property, there is always a regular 
gradation in properties in the order of the atomic weights, 
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namely F, Cl, Br, 1. A few examples arc noted below; the student 
should tabulate the rest himself for his own ccmvcnicnce. 

Color in liquid state: Fo^ yellow; CU greenish-yellow; Br^ 
brown ; I. deep violet. 

Boiliruj-point: F. - 187° ; cC-34^ ; Br^ 59°; L 184°. 

Actioti on hydrogen: F. very rapid action in cold, without 
light; Cr, action rapid in cold, only with strong light; Br, 

'--^action rapid only when heated; action slow an4t incom- 
plete even when heated. 

As an aid to the memory, such a table is exceedingly valuable. 
But. it is really not necessary to attem})t to ipeniorizc all the prop- 
erties of each halogen and of each halogen compound separately. 
The properties of bromine, for example, arc all internualiate 
between those of chlorine and iodine. Indeed, wlaai bromine 
was first examined by Liebig, he thought it was an unstable com- 
pound of chlorine and iodine, and so missed gaining the credit 
of its discover}^ as an element. 

The activity of the halogrns, as is evident from their action on 
hydrogen, decreases in the order of incnuising atomic, weight. 
This is seen also in their displaceimmt reactions in solutions. 
Thus we have found that chlorine displaces bromine from bro- 
mides and that bromine displaces iodine from iodides. Fluorine is 
able to displace even chlorine from chlorides: 2('1“ -f- F^ — > 2F~ 
+ CL. When we note also that the halogens displace sulphur 
from sulphid(;s (compare p. 279) and that oxygen displaces iodine 
from hydriodic acid, we are able to draw up an order of activity 
for the non-metals, similar to the activity order for the metals. 
This order of activity expresses the order of preterence of the 
non-metals for assuming the ionic state, or for gaining electrons 
(sGe p. 267). Starting from the top, it is F, Cl, Br, 0, I, S. 

A last point worthy of mention is that some of the properties 
of fluorides are peculiar. Thus hydrogen fluoride at low tem- 
peratures has the formula H^Fg, and its solution in water is not 
highly ionized. WT shall see later that it is usual for the first 
member of a family of elements or compounds to exhibit a few 
peculiarities. In fact we have already noted, at the beginning of 
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this chapter, one peculiarity of the first of all the elements, hydro- 
gen. Although a noii-iiK'tal, it gives a 2)ositive ion 

Exercises.- - Tabulate the properties of fluorine, chlorine, 
bromine and iodine, and of their Compounds with hydrogen. 

2. ITow should you distinguish by /•hemical reactions ihv. 
chloride, bromide, iodide, and fliiorido, (a) of hydrogen, (h) of 
sodium from one anotluT? 

^ 3. Write ecpiations for the action, (n) of chlorine upon a 

tion of hydrogen sulifliide, [b] of bronflne upon a solution of 
hydrogen iodide, (r) of oxygen ujion a solution of hydrogbn 
iodide, (d) of fluorine upon a solution of hydrogen iodide. 

4. Why does hyc^riodic acid, wlnai left in the iiir, become 

brown in eoh^r? ^ 

5. ‘Maki‘. a list of all the acids we have encountered, and note 
which arc weak and which strong. 

6. ITo\^ should you make potassium bromide, starting with, 

(a) potassium and bromine, (6) hydrogen i)romide, (c) potassium 
iodide? » 

7. Rewrite the C(iuation for the /iction of liydrobromic acid 
on silver nitrate solution in full ionic form. 

8. At a given temperature, would increasing the pressure in a 
mixture of hydrogen and bromine vapor naider the union more or 
less com])lete? Is the action more complete at a high or at a low» 
temperature? 



CHAPTER XX 
OXIDIZING SUBSTANCES 

In the preceding chapters we have encountered several rather 
.conRising oxidizing reactions. For example, in the preparation 
of chlorine by the action of KMn 04 on IICl (p. 177), it w{\s stated 
fchut the hydrogen chloride was oxidized to chlorine and the potas- 
sium permanganate reduced to manganous chloride. The student 
may have found it difficult to understand how we can regard 
a substance as oxidized when no oxygen is added to- it. In order 
bo explain oxidations more clearly, particularly in connection with 
the conception of valence, wc must now learn more about oxida- 
tion in general. We can do this best through the study of three 
oxidizing substances which are of a simpler nature and are all 
in common use. These are ozone, hydrogen peroxide, and hypo- 
chlorous acid. 

.1 

Ozone O3 

A fresh, penetrating odor, resembling that of very dilute 
.chlorine, was noticed by van Marum (1785) near an electrical 
machine in operation. Schonbein (1840) showed that the odor 
was that of a distinct substance, which he named ozone (Greek, 
to smell) j and he discovered a number of ways of obtaining it. 
It is very questionable whether there is any ozone in the air, ex- 
cepting temporarily in the immediate neighborhood of a natural 
or artificial discharge of electricity. 

o Preparation of Ozone O3. — ^The most satisfactory way of pre- 
paring ozone is to pass a silent electrical discharge through oxy- 
gen. The apparatus (Fig. 81) consists of two co-axial glass tubes, 
between which the oxygen flows. The discharge is produced by 
connecting an outer layer of tinfoil on the outer tube, and an inner 
layer of tinfoil in the inner tube with the poles of an induction 
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coil. With dry, cold oxygen, about 7.5 per cent of the gas is 
turned into ozone. 

. Traces of ozone are found in the oxygen generated by elec- 
trolysis of dilute^ sulphuric, acid (p. 06). It arises during the 
slow oxidation of phosphorus the air, resulting, probably, 
from the decomposition of unstable, highly oxiflized bodies which 
arc formed tluring the action. OxygcA containing 15 per cent of 



it is produced by the interaction of fluorine and water (p. 282). 
Ozone is formed also when a jet of burning liydrogen, or an elec- 
trically lu'aU'd loop of platinum wire, is iinnu^rsed in liquid 
oxygen. This indhod shows that ozone is fornutl at high tem- 
peratures, and survives when cooVhI suddenly by the liquid 
oxygen. 

Physical Properties of Ozone. — Ozone is a gas of blue color. 
It boils at - 119'^, so that when a mixture of oxygen (ind ozone 
led through a U-tube immersed in liquid oxygen ( - 182.5^), the 
ozone collects in tlu; tub(? as a d(!ep-bluc fluid. Ozone is much 
more soluble in water than is oxygen. At 12'\ 100 volumes of 
water would dissolve 50 volumes of the gas at one titmosphere 
pressure. 

Chemical Properties of Ozone. — The density of ozone is one- 
half greater than that of oxygen. Its molecular weight is there- 
fore 48, and its formula 0,^. Being formed with absorption* of 
energy, ozone is most stable at very high temperatures (Van’t 
Hoffslaw, p. 216). * 

30, + 61,400 cal. ?=±203. 

When produced in cold oxygen, by energy from electric waves, it 
decomposes slowly. The attainment of equilibrium in this case, 
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like all others, is hastened by raising the temperature. Equi- 
librium, with almost no ozone, is reached practically instantly at 
250-300°. Liquid ozone sometimes decomposes explosively. As 
tlie equation shows, tliree volumes of oxyg(‘n give two of o'lone. 

Ozone is a rnucli more active oxidizing agent than oxygen. 
Mercury and silver, which are not affected by the latter, a^e 
converted into oxides by the former. Silver gives the peroxide, 
AgoOa, thus: 

■' ^ 2Ag + 2 O 3 -> AgA + 20,. 

I 

Pamper dipped in starch emulsion containing a little potassium 
iodide is used as a test for ozone: 

, O3 + 2KI + H,0 -> O, + 2KGH + L.. 

The iodine gives a deep-blue color to the starcli (see p. 276). 
This test, however, will not distinguish ozone from chlorine or 
hydrogen peroxide, and may, therefore, be used only in the 
absence of these substances. 

Ozone also' removes the color from many of the vegetable 
coloring matters and artificial dyes. It should be understood 
that the great majority of the (‘om})lex compounds of carbon are 
colorless. Even a slight chemical change, affecting only one or 
two of the atoms in a compI(‘x mole<‘uIe, is thus almost sure to 
^ivc a colorless or much less strongly colored material. Indigo, 
CifiHjyNoOa, which has a deep-blue color, is an example of a 
vegetable dye that is also made artificially. ^Yllen ozonized air 
is bubbled through a dilute solution of this dye (as indigo- 
carmine), the indigo is oxidized to isatin C«H 5 N 02 , and the color 
disappears (sec below). 

Ozone is used commercially in bleaching oils, waxes, ivory, 
flour, and starch. It is employed also for sterilizing drinking 
wirter in Petrograd, Lille, and other cities. For this purpose, 
however, bleaching powder is less expensive. 

Oxidizing Agents, and Explanation of their Activity. — 

When ozone turns into oxygen much heat is liberated (equation, 
above). Ozone possesses, therefore, much more internal energy 
than does oxygen. On this account it brings to the task of oxi- 
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dizing any substance more energy than docs oxygen itself, and is 
therefore more efficient. Thus, free oxygen does not interact in 
tjie cold with indigo, or with silver or potassium iodide (see 
above) , wliilc ozon(^ oxidizes tluan rapidly. 

The rcasopy for this diffenaice is'sliown more clearly by means 
of thermochemical equations W/ien one grsim-molccular 

w^eight of intligo is oxidized by ozone to isatin, 63,200 calories of 
heat are liberated: 

• + 20, -> 20JT,N(), + 20,,+ 63,200 calories. (1)' 

But w(i have seem idiove tlnit th(‘ same (juantity of ozone, decom- 
posing info oxyg('n, liberates 61,400 calories of heat:- ~ 

• 2(1* 30, + 61 ,400 calories. *(2) 

Now it is a cliaracteristic of tlieruKxdiemictil reactions that, when 
they are added or subtracted, tlie heat etTect of the r(‘sultant 
reaction is eciual to the sum or dill'erence of tlie original reac- 
tions. This is, indeed, a necessary consequence of the law of 
conservation of energy (p. 1971. Thus, whether \Ve burn carbon 
(p. 419) directly to carbon dioxide or whether we burn it 
6rst to carbon monoxide CO and then burn this bi CO,, exactly 
the same amount of heat is evolved: 

20 + 0,-^2C0 + 58.000 calories 
2CO + 0, 2CO, + 135,800 calories 
2C' + 20, 2C()2 + 193,800 calories 

Employing this principle, we can discover what would be the 
amount of heat liberated if indigo could be oxidized to isatin by 
oxygen gas, by subtracting equation (2) from equation (1) above, 
even althougli the reaction so represented cannot be conveniently 
carried out. The result is: 

C,,JT,,N,0, + 0, 2C,H,N0, + 1,800 calories. (3) 

The heat liberated in equation (1) is consciiuently 35 times 
as great as in equation (3). In view of what has been said in a 
previous chapter (p. 201) regarding the speed of a chemical 
change, and the quantity of energy available because of it, the 
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greater efficiency of ozone as an oxidizing agent will now be 
readily untlerstood. 

It should be noted that when ozone acts as an oxidizing agent, 
usually only one of the atoms, of oxygen in each molecule j:)lays 
this part, and oxygen gas is formed. This is illustrated in all tlie 
three examples cited in the preceding section. 

Allotropic Modifications. — We have seen that a substance 
may exist in more than the three regular states, solid, liquid, and 
gaseous. When a simple substance shows more than or.e form, 
in tlie same state, like oxygen and ozone, we call them allotropic 
modifications. 


Hydrogen Peroxide 

Hydrogen peroxide is found in minute amounts in rain and 
snow. It is form(‘d in small (luantities, in a way not at present 
fully understood, when moist metals, like zinc, Icad,^ and cop- 
per rust. 

Preparation. — Sodium peroxide Na.O., produced by burning 
sodium in dry air, can be di.isolved, a little at a t ime, in ice-cold 
water. When this solution is acidified with hydrochloric or sul- 
phuric acid, a doubhi dc(‘()mposition takes place: 

Na,0,, + 2HC1 2NaCl + H-.O^ 

and a dilute solution of hydrogen peroxide (mixed with common 
salt) is obtained. The nature of the action shows the product to 
be an acid, with the negative radical O 2 ”. 

For manufacturing purposes it is more convenient to use 
barium peroxide BaO., suspended in water, and sulphuric acid: 

BaO.^ + H 2 SO, BaSO^ I + H^O^ 

because the precipitation of insoluble barium sulphate carries 
the reaction to completion. The precipitate is filtered off and a 
clear solution of hydrogen peroxide obtainjcd. 

Phosphoric acid is largely employed instead of sulphuric acid 
in the commercial manufacture of hydrogen peroxide, and great 
care is taken to precipitate the other products and all impurities 
from the solution. 
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An aqueous solution is also obtained by passing carbon diox- 
ide through barium peroxide suspended in water: 

BaO, + CO, + H,0 1? BaC03 1 + 

Pure hydrv»}gcn peroxide is i^laled from any of these solutions 
by distillation under reduced pressure, 'i^o secure the low pres- 
sure, the oillinary distilling apparatus (Fig. 41, p. 82) is made 
completely air-tight, and is connected by a brancli tube with a 
^water-jjump. Hydrogen peroxide is miicli less volatile thair* 
water, but dcH'omposes into water and oxygen violently at lOO"^. 
Hence the lower pressure is required to make possible its vola- 
tilization at a temp('rature below this point. At 20 mm. pressure, 
the water begins to p.;iss off lirst (at about 27'^). The last portion 
of the licjuid boils at 69^ and is hydrogen peroxide. 

hy eva})orating the commercial (3 per ccuit) solution at 70”, 
a liquid containing 45 per ccait of hydrog(‘n ])eroxidc may be 
made without much loss of the mat.erial by volatiliztition. 

Physical Properties. — Hydrogen peroxide .(100%) is a 
syrupy liciuid of sp. gr. 1.5. It blisters tlu; skin and, when diluted, 
has a disagreeable metallic taste. Tlie i)urc substance freezes 
at-l°. 

* Chemical Properties. -Hydrogen peroxide (100%) is very 
unstable, and decomposes slowly cv('n at low ti’inperatures! 
The dilute a(iueous solution, when free from impurities, keejis 
fairly well. The presence of a trace of free acid or of certain 
organic substances, such as acetanilide, increases its stability. 
Free alkalies and most salts assist the decomposition ; lu'nce the 
necessity for inirifying the commercial solution. Addition of 
powdered metals, t)f manganese dioxide, or of charcoal (contact 
action) causes effiTvescence cviai in dilute solutions, and oxygen 
escapes: 

211 , 0 ,-^ 211,0 + 0 ,. 

Since the substance cannot be vaporized, even at low pressure, 
without some decoinposilion, its molecular weight has bi’cn de- 
termined by the freezing-point method. It has been found that 
a solution containing 31.8 g. of the substance in 1000 g. of water 
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freezes at - 1.86°. Henec, by reference to p. 155, vve obtain 31.8 
as the molecular weij^ht (approximate only, '-ee immediately 
below) . Now the formula IlO corres[)onds to a molecular weight 
of 17 and H.^0.^ to one of 34. It is evident, therefore, that the 
latter is the correct formula. 

Hydrogen peroxide, in solution in water, is a feeble acid. The 
fact that it is slightly ionized in aqueous solution lielps to explain 
the slightly abnormal freezing-point depression value found in 
Ttie preceding paragraph (see p. 245). As an acid it enters into, 
double decomposition readily, and the peroxides arc salts with 
the negative radical Thus, when hydrogen peroxide is 

added to solutions of barium and strontium hydroxides, the 
hydrated peroxides appear as crystalline pr(}^.'ipitates: 

Sr (OH ) + lUX 2H,0 + SrO,. 


The precipitation involves another eciuilibrium: SrO.^ + 8ILO?=? 
Sr(X,8n._.0 (.solid). 

The bivalent character of the radical (X, alluded to above,, 
may be more clearly expressed by the following graphic formula} 
for hydrogen peroxide and itsmost familiar salt, barium peroxide: 





O 


‘ The formation of a beautiful blue sub.stance by the action of 
hydrogen peroxide ui)on dichromic acid is used as a test. The 
test is carried out by adding a drop of potas.'^iuin dichromatc to 
an acidulated solution of the peroxide. The acid interacts with 
the dichromate, giving free dicliromic acid: 


H3SO, -f K,Cr/), ILCr.Or + K.S(4,. 


The blue substance, which is very unstable and quickly decom- 
poses, is a perchromic acid. A blue, crystalline perchrornic acid 
(HOl^CrfOOHjg, which decomposes above -30°, has been pre- 
pared. The blue substance has the property, unusual in inor- 
ganic compounds, of dissolving much more readily in ether than 
in water. It is also much less unstable when removed from the 
foreign materials in the aqueous solution. Hence the test is 
rendered more delicate by extracting the solution with a small 
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amount of ether. In the ethereal layer the color of the com- 
pound is more permanent, as well as more distinctly visible on 
ficcount of the greater concentration. 

Hydrogen peroxide is a muciij more active oxidizing agent 
than is free 0 ^ 7 gem This wouj^d be expected from the fact that 
it contains so inucli more internal energy than the water and 
oxygen into’ which it decomposes (p.’291), that 23,100 cal. are 
liberated in the decomposition of one gram-molecular weight. 
•Thus, it liberates iodine from hydrogen iodide: 

2III + IIA->2H,0 + L. 

It converts sulphides into sul|)hates. Tlu^ white lead (sec p. 643) 
used in paintings is changed by the hydrogen sulphi<le in the air 
of cities to black h'ad sulphide: Pb.>(OHL(C().,) A 
3Pbt^ + 411./) -f 2(X).. This may be oxidized to white lead 
sulphate by means of hydrogen peroxide: 

PbS + 4HX), PbSO, 4- 411,0, 

and in this way the original tints of the picture *may be nracti- 
cally restored. Organic, coloring mritters arc changed into color- 
less substances by an action similar to that of ozone (sec p. 288). 
Hence hydrogen peroxide is used for bleaching silk, feathers, 
hair, and ivory, whicii would be destroyed by a more violent 
agent. The products of its decomposition, being water and oxy* 
gen only, are harmless, and, on this account, it is used in disin- 
fecting (destroying organisms in) sores, and as a throat wash. 

Hydrogen peroxide exercises tiic functions of a reducing agent 
in special cases, also. Thus, silver oxide is reduced by it to 
silver: 

Ag,0 -f H,0, 2Ag + H,0 + 0,. 

Hypoctilokous Acid HOCl 

Of the many compounds of the halogens which contain oxy- 
gen, two have already been mentioned — potassium chlorate 
KCIO., (p. 30) and hypochlorous acid HOCl (p. 182). We shall 
here take up the latter of these as a third example of an oxidiz- 
ing agent, and shall then devote the next chapter to a systematic 
.discussion of tlie oxygen compounds of the halogens. 
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Pure Hypochlorous Acid. — A pure solution of the acid may 
be made by dissolving chlorine monoxide ClgO in water. Chlorine 
monoxide is a brownish-yellow, explosive gas, made by passing 
chlorine gas over warmed mcr.mric oxide: 

2a.hngCWHgCL + CiA 

CL0 + H,0 -^2ITOCl. 

As an ncidy hypoclilorous acid is very weak, being very little 
—decomposed into its ions, H+ and (OCl)"". 

A concentrated solution tends to lose chlorine monox^ide, the 
union with water being reversible. A second change which grad- 
ually takes place in a con(‘entrated solution is a “self-oxidation” 
of part of the acid by another part to chloric^ acid HCIO 3 : 

3H0CI->HC103+2TTC1. 

It is unstable in sliU another direction even in dilute solution, 
exposure to sunlight being sufftcuent to cause it to give up oxygen, 
which rises in bubbles through the solution: 

2HOCl-->2HCl-f 

Heat is given out in the aetbn, and the stable hydrochloric acid 
remains. 

It is a most active oxidizing agent, because of this tendency 
to give up oxygen with liberation of energy. Thus, its solution 
oxidizes organic colored substances, producing colorless or less 
strongly colored ones: 

+ 2HOC1 2C«H,N0, + 2HC1. 

indigo isalin 

Used as a disinfectant (see p. 297), it oxidizes and destroys bac- 
teria. Hypochlorous acid is more energetic as an oxidizing agent 
than is ozone or hydrogen peroxide, and is used extensively in 
bleaching. 

Chlorine-Water. — It will be recalled that chlorine acts chem- 
ically upon water (p. 181): ^ 

Cl. + H^O^HCl + HOCl 

giving hydrochloric acid and hypochlorous acid. The action is 
reversible, and in half-saturated chlorine solution (freshly-made 
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and protected against bright sunlight, sec p. 182) about one- 
third only of the chlorine has undergone the change shown in 
<he equation. But, if a substance which can be oxidized, such as 
a dye (attached, 'perhaps, to clotl'O, is introduced into the solu- 
tion, tlie HOCl whi?li is present .transfers, its oxygc'n to the dye- 
stuff. Tliii^ leaves JlCl alone in the solution, and stops the 
backward reaction. Hence more of the chlorine acts upon the 
water, and more hypochlorous acid is formed. This, in turn, 
!s used bp. Thus, in a few moments, all the free 
chlorine is gone, only dilute hydro(‘hloric, acid 
remains, and a colorless organic compound is left 
on the cloth or in tlie solution. 

Chlorinci itself is* often, (‘rroneously, spoken 
of a?? the bleaching agent. If a (/r//, colored 
cloth be hung for a week in clilorine, dried by 
having sulphuric acid in the bottle (Fig. 82), 
little or no cluinge in color will occur. But a 
wet rag is l)leached as soon as the chlorine has 
time to dissolve in the water and give the ncces- ’ 
sary hypoclilorous acid. ' 

Preparation of Hypochlorites, — For industrial purposes, pure 
hypochlorites are not, as a rule, required. Hence, commercial 
sodium or potassium hypochlorite is prepared by the action of 
sodium or potassium hydroxide on chlorine-water. The latter 
contains both hydrochloric and hypochlorous acids, and so a 
solution containing a mixdun; of sodium or potassium chloride 
and hypochlorite is obtained: 


Cl, + H..O?±HCl + HOCl. 

( 1 ) 

HCl + KOH -> KCl + II..O. 

(2) 

HOCl + KOH KOGl + H.,0. 

(3) 


Although action (1) is only partial, being strongly reversible, the 
neutralization of the two acids in actions (2) and (3) displaces 
the first equilibrium, ^nd all three actions proceed to completion. 
Omitting the water, which appears both among products and 
initial substances and in any case is present in large excess as a 
solvent, Jind omitting also the two acids, which are used up as 
quickly as they arc prodiujcd by equation (1) and are not 
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amongst the actual products, wc get, by addition of the three 
equations (compare p. 289), the final equation: 

Cl, + 2KOH KCl + KOCl + H,0. 

As lime is a less expensive 'alkali than is pot assium or sodium 
hydroxide, it is largely used. Tlie chlorine is led into chambers 
containing slaked lime CatOH).. spread on trays: 

/Cl 

Ca(OII). + CL ^ Ca; + H.,0. 

•• ■ \oci 

The product in this case is not a mixture but a mixed salt 
(p. 247), known as bleaching powder or “chlorides of lime.’’ The 
action is not complete in practice, and the resultant product is 
alw'.iys somewhat basic. It is only modcralely solul/.e in water. 


Hypochlorous Acid from Bleaching Powder. — 1. When 
bleaching powder is dissolved in water, being a suit, Jt is very 
extensively ionized (see formulation below). If now a concen- 
trated solution of an active acid, that is, one giving a large 
concentration of hydrogen-ion, is added, the values of the prod- 
ucts of the concentrations [H+| X 1 X |OCl“], 

on which depend the extent to which molecules of HCl and IIOCl 
will be formed fp. 210), are large. HOCl, being little ionized, 
is formed extensively: HCl, being highly ionized, is formed in 
much smaller amount. Both, however, interact to produce chlo- 
rine and water, and this displaces the other eciuilibria. Hence 
an active acid decomposes the salt almost completely. A con- 
centrated active acid gives, therefore, chlorine-water, and not 
pure hypochlorous acid. 


CaCl(OCl) ; 


2. A very dilute solu- 
tion of an active acid, or 
even a fairly concen- 
trated solution of a weak 
acid, however, like boric 
acid* or carbonic acid, 
gives so low a concentra- 
tion of H"*" that union of this ion with OCl~ occurs to form 
the little ionized IIOCl only, and practically no combination of 
H+ with Cl“ takes place. 


► Ca++ + or + ocr 
: SO = + H+ + H+ 

it it 

IICl HOCl 

’ I 

H,0 + CL 
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CaCl(OCl) T± Ca++ + Cl~ + OCl-1 ^ 

H,CO, C03= + H + HH- J ^ 

If now materials which it is dpsired to bleach by oxidation 
are introduced, iiilo the solution, tAc IIOCl is used up, stopping 
the backward reaction and cai/ying the* decomposition finally 
to completici'i. i 

Bleaching. ~ Cotton and linen, in their original states, are^ • 
Aot purO white. Bleaching is tliercfore an .extensive and most im- 
portant industry. The yarn or cloth must first be freed freen 
cotton-wax and tannin, since the former would hinder the action 
of the bleaching agent, and both would also make the subsequent 
dyeing unevon. The Inaterial is therefore first boiled with diAite 
caustic soda solution, and washed with water. The goods are 
then first “chemic'ked” in cold bleaching powder solution; next 
'^soured” i\v immersion in very dihitc sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid; and finally waslu'd with extreme thoroughness. 

The final loashincj, to remove all traces of chloryie and bleach- 
ing powder, is absolutely necessary. If not removed, the liypo- 
chlorous acid acts gradually uiion the cotton or linen, and “rots” 
it. Bleaching agents, when used in the household, carek'ssly, are 
liable to c.ause extensive damage from this cause. A dilute solu- 
tion of sodium tliiosulpluite (photographers’ “hypo,” see p. 348)^ 
is often used, as “antichlor,” to interact with and remove the 
last traces of chlorine. 

Cotton and linen are composed of cellulose. (C,.,H,,)0,.,)j., a 
rather inert substance, and one wliich is very slowly iictcd upon 
by dilute hypochlorous acid. Hence, with brief contact and 
proper handling, no damage is done. Wool, silk, and feathers, 
however, are composed largely of compounds (proteins) contain- 
ing nitrogen (up to 15 per cent) in addition to the above three 
elements. Their constituent material interacts as easily with 
hypochlorous acid as do the traces of coloring substances. Hence, 
since the fabric itself would be attacked by this agent, sulphurous 
acid (p. 334) is used for bleaching these materials. 

Bleaching Powder as a Disinfectant. — A disinfectant is a 
substance which destroys bacteria and other minute, and often 
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harmful, organisms. Bleaching powder CaCl(OCl) has a distinct 
odor. This is due to tlic slow action of the carbon dioxide and 
moisture of tlie air upon the salt, liberating hypochlorous acid. 
Bleaching powder, when sca/tcrcd around, w'dl therefore ‘ dt.s- 
infect the surrounding, air, because the hypochlorous acid thus 
liberated kills all baeteriaj^resent by oxidation. 

When an epidemic of typhoid fever occurs, it is usually traced 
^to the presence of colon bacilli and typhoid organisms in the 
drinkimj water. The piost effective means of destroying these 
bicjilli is to add, at the distributing point, a small proportion of 
bleaching powder (about 20 pounds per million gallons of water). 

Recently, chlorine-HHitcr has in many cases taken the place of 
blei.ching powder for this purpo.se. Cylinders of liquid chlorine 
(p. 180) were used in the Cireat War to kill germs as w(‘ll as to 
kill Germans, all wat(T supplies being sterilized, whenever pos- 
sible, by the addition of very minute amounts of chlorine. 

Oxidation and Reduction 

Oxidations Previously lifentioned. — The simplest oxidations 
are reactions in which free oxygen is actually used up, for ex- 
ample in the union of oxygen with metals and with non-metjils: 

2Cu + O, 2CuO. 

S + 02 -^ 80 ,. 

The displacement of another element from a compound by 
oxygen is also oxidation: 

The transfer of combined oxygen from one substance to an- 
other in a reaction is again oxidation: 

% 

2 KMn 04 -f 16HC1 ^ 8H,0 + 2KC1 + 2MnCL + SCl^. 
MnO, + 4HC1 MiiCL + Cl^ + 

What is the substance oxidized in the last three reactions? It 
is hydrochloric acid, and the product of its oxidation is chlorine. 
True, we have added no oxygen to chlorine itself in any of these 
reactions, but we have done something which is exactly equivalent 
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to addition of oxygen, we have taken away hydrogen, and we 
have not replaced that hydrogen by any other positive element. 

Note that every oxidation is accompanied hy reduction of the 
oxidizing agent. .Tims in the first K)f the three reactions just dis- 
cussed, the free oxygen is reduced’ to water. In the other reac- 
tions, KMnO^ and MnO., arc reduced to MnCL. In all three cases 
HCl is the 1 educing agent. 

The appearance of a product that could be formed only by 
reduction is sometimes the first thing that calls our attention to*" 
llie fact that an oxidizing action has occurnul. Whcai concen- 
trated sulphuric acid acts upon hydrogen iodide (p. 278), the 
iodine vapor given off on warming shows that there was oxidation, 
but the odor of the hydrogen sulphide is the first thing we notice 
when doing the experiment: 

+ 8111 H,S + 4H.,0 + 4L. 

Removal of the elements of water from a compound is neither 
oxidation nor reduction, for hydrogen and oxygen arc both re- 
moved: ■ * 

iLco,->w.> + n..o. 

NH,0H-^NH3 + HA 

We can now see that oxidation, in the above cases, consists 
always in adding oxygen or removing hydrogen. 

Other Cases of Oxidation. — But oxygen is only one of a class 
of elements which we call non-mctallic or negative elements, so 
that we do not restriH the term “oxidation” to actions involving 
oxygen. Thus, forming a sulphide, by heating a metal with 
sulphur, is oxidation also: 

Fe-fS->FeS. 

Similarly, changing ferrous chloride FeCL to ferric chloride Fedl., 
is oxidation: 

2FeCl2 + Cl2-^2FcCl3. 

In every compound one of the elements is relatively positive 
and the other relatively negative. Iron is positive, sulphur and 
chlorine are negative. 
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Oxidation, then, is introducing, or increasing the proportion of 
the negative element, or removing, or reducing the proportion of 
the positive element. Reduction is the converse. 

Oxidation and Valence. -Combininji; ;i inetid with oxygen 
or sulphur raises the acrirc raU’^ce of the metal from zero to some 
finite value: 2Cu^ + 2Cu"0”. Metallic copper has no 

valence in use. In CuO or CuCL. it has become bivalent. The 
'^oopper has been oxidized. Similarly, changing Fe( 'L into FeCla 
increases the active talence of the iron from two to three 
(Oxidation). Conversely, changing 2IICI to CL decreases the 
active valence of chlorine from one to zero (oxidation). 

Again, in displacement, e.g., Zn + 2TTCI ZiiCt. |- TTa, the 
zinc is oxidized because the active valence goes from zero to two, 
and the hydrogen is reduced. 

Hence, oxidation consists in increasing the active valence of a 
positive element or decreasing that of a negative element. Reduc- 
tion is the converse. 

Tliis way of stating the rule makes it clear why removing the 
elements of water is lU'ith^T oxidation nor reduction. W(‘ are 
removing both a positive and a negative element, and are remov- 
ing them in eqiii- valent amounts, 2ir + 0”. 

Oxidation and Ionization. — If, in the last illustration, we 
write the equation ionically: Zn + 211 Zn + H., we dis- 
cover that, logically, we must consider tin* change from metallic 
zinc to zinc-ion to be in itself oxidation. This is the case whether 
the zinc-ion later combine.s with a negative ion to form a mole- 
cule or not. Mere union or disunion of ions is neither oxidation 
nor reduction. Conversely, the discharge of the 2H+ giving 
is reduction. 

Thus, ionization of an elementary substance to form a positive 
ion is oxidation, and ionization to form a negative ion is reduction, 
and conversely. 

Oxidation and Electrons. — Finally, .since increasing the 
valence of a negative atom means adding one or more electrons to 
that atom, and increasing the positive valence of an atom means 
removing one or more electrons, we reach the briefest definition 
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by saying: Oxidation is removing electrons and reduction is adding 
electrons. 

m 

Making Equations for Oxid2^ions and Reductions. — The 

writing of cqiintions for action^ .involving oxidation and reduc- 
tion, where there arc more than two siibstaiircs on one side oj the 
equation, is diflicailt (compare p. 271), ‘and a system or plan is of 
great value. The plan of positive and negative valences is most. 
generaPy applicable. In many cases, this plan may be much 
more neatly expressed in terms of ions and electrons. 

Making Equations: Using Positive and Negative Valences. 

— 1. Each compourri is composed of eJenioit,'-) \vhi(“h are, rsla- 
tively to one another, citticr positive or negative. Thus, in 
KMnl)^, K and Mn are positive and 0 is negative. 

2 . In each compojoid, the algehraie sum oj the positive and 
negative valences must be zero. This is simply the rule of equi- 
valence (f). 128), with the addition of the ideji of relative positive- 
ness and negntiveness. 

This eiinbles us to determine the Valence of each element in a 
compound like KMnOj. K is always univalent and positive. 0, 
in inorganic compounds, is almost always bivalent and negative 
(among the f('w exceptions are those compounds in which oxygen^ 
atoms arc in direct combination, as in hydrogen peroxide 
H — 0 — 0 — H). The valence of Mn has different values: 
Mn“CL„ Mie'O,, Mn./'HT, etc. By the rule (sum of 

valences ecjuals zero) wc can tell, however, the valence of Mn in 
this compound. The total valence of ()i(40") is -8. That of 
K is + 1. That of Mn must therefore be + 7. Again, in KCIO^, 
the valence of O3 is -6, that of K is+ 1, therefore tliat of Cl 
must be 5. Again, in lESO^, the valence of O4 is ~ 8, that of 
IL is 4" 2, and that of S must consequently be + (5. Still again, 
in KaCrA)-, the valence of O7 is - 14, that of K.. is + 2, that of 
Crg is therefore + 12, 'and that of CT necessarily -f 6. 

3. Since rule 2 applies to every compound used or produced in 
a chemical change, it follows that when in a reaction the valence 
of an element changes in value, that of one or more of the other 
elements must also change, so as to maintain the equality of + 
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and — valences. Thus, if one element loses in valence, to the 
extent of + 6, some other element (or elements) must lose 
- 6, or gain + 6. The gain (or loss) of one element must cancel 
the gain, (or loss) of some othqr element. 

4. The valence of a free elenient, that is, jts active valence, is 
zero. A free clement is also neutral — neither positive nor nega- 
tive — because it is not cornbined with any other element. 

Illustration of rules 3 and 4. Thus, in the action for preparing 
chlorine with manganes^e dioxide (p. 178) : » 

' MnO, + 4HC1 MnCL + 2Iifi + Cl„ 

4H has the valence + 4 on both sides. On the left side, 4C1 has 
the* valence -4: on the right, 2C1 has the valence -2, and Clj, 
has the valence 0. So far as chlorine is concerned, there is a 
change from - 4 to - 2, or a difference of - 2. Again, on the right, 
Mn has the valence + 2, while on the left side it has the valence 
+ 4, a difference of +2. The two differences, -2" and +2, 
cancel one anopier. Stated otherwise, manganese lost + 2 an^^ 
chlorine lost - 2, so that the other + and - valences still in use 
remained equal in number. And cqui- valence was preserved. 

Balancing an Equation. Suppose we wish to balance the 
equation for the preparation of bromine by the action of man- 
ganese dioxide and concentrated sulphuric acid on sodium bro- 
mide (p. 271). We ascertain, in the laboratory, that the products 
are free bromine, sodium-hydrogen sulphate, manganous sul- 
phate and water. 

Skeleton: NaBr + MnO., + H^SO^ Br. -f- NaHSO^ -f MnSO| 

+ ILO. 

On examining the formuhe of the initial and resultjint products 
in this equation, we find that the valences of Br and Mn only 
have been affected. On the left side, the valences of these ele- 
ments are - 1 and + 4 respectively. On the right side, their 
valences have been changed to 0 and -[- 2.' Every bromine atom 
concerned in the reaction therefore loses in valence by — 1, and 
every atom of manganese loses in valence by -j- 2. In order to 
maintain equality of -f- and — valences, it is obvious that twice 
as many bromine atoms as manganese atoms must be involved, 
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We may therefore start to complete our equation by writing 
2NaBr in place of NaBr. This immediately requires the use of 
iNaHS04 on the right side of the equation, in order to balance 
up the sodium atoms. Our equation thus reads: 

Incomplete: 2Na3r + MnOa ‘-r Br., + 2NaHS04 + 

“ MnSO^-f HA 

When we now count the number of sulphur atoms on the two 
sides, we see that we need to write SILSO^ on the left to obtain* 
equality. Having made this change, we liavc to write 2H0.,0 on 
the right, and them the quantities of all the elements present are 
correctly balanced. Our equation is therefore complete. 

Balanced: 2NaBr MnOo + 3H2SO4 -> Brg + 2NaHS04 

MnSO^ + 2H,0 

Balancing Another Eciuatmi. hi the reaction for preparing 
chlorine horn potassium dichromate (p. 178), the 

skeleton is: 

Sikeleton: K.CrA + + CL. 

> 

Here, in KoCrX);, the valence of Or is + b. Tn CrClg it is 
+ 3, a loss of -f- 3. Tlie chlorine also changes its valence from 
- 1 to 0, a loss of - 1. Evidently, so that the clianges may cancel 
out, for every atom of (^r Ux^^ing + 3, 3 atoms of (Jl must lose 
3 X - 1 tmd be liberatcid: 

Incomplete : K,Cr,0, + HCl H,0 + 2KC1 + 2CrCl, + SCl^. 

Since there is now, altogether, 14C1 on tin; riglit, 14HCI will be 
required on the left. The 14H will give TILO. 

Balanced: K,Ct,0, + 14HC1 7H,0 + 2KCI + 2CrCl3 + SClg. 

Making Equations by Means of Ions and Electrons. — All 

oxidation reactions involving electrolytes can be written in terras 
of ions. Thus, the oxidation of hydrochloric acid by potassium 
permanganate can be so written. Potassium permanganate ion- 
izes in solution to give the positive ion K+ and the complex 
negative ion (MnO^)"”. The potassium-ion clearly is not affected, 
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and may be omitted. The substances actually concerned (see 
p. 177) arc: 

MiiO,- + H-f- + CI 7 ILO + Mn++ + Cl^^. , ’ 

A 

Clg® with no charge stands for chlorine.. Now we can divide 
the action into (1) the h/te of the oxidizing agent. and (2) the 
fate of the substance being oxidized. 

The fate of the oxidizing agent, since all tlie Mn in the 
Mn0.i"~ goes to Mn++» iuul all tlu; (\ goes to H.O, in th'c forma- 
tfon of which 811+ will evidently be required, is exi)ressed by the 
equation: 

Skeleton: MnO^“ + 8II+ Mn++ •<[- 4ILO. 

This equation Is already balanced, so far as the atoms of 
the various elements present arc concerned, but when we examine 
the electrical charges on either sid(‘, wv find that 'there is a 
deficiency of 7 equivalents of negative electricity on th(‘ left hand, 
and a dcTicienVy of only 2 eciuivalents of negative (jh'ctricity on 
the right. In the course of tlie reaction, thcrefor(\ ('ach (Hiuivalent 
of the oxidizing agent has gained 7-2 — 5 equivahaits of nega- 
tive electricity. In other words, each unit of has gained 

five electrons (p. 267). The true balanced eciiiation is, con- 
"sequently: 

Balanced: MnO^"” + 8H+ + 5 © — > Mn++ + 4H.O. (1) 

We understand where these electrons came from when we con- 
sider the fate of the chlorine. The change from Cl“ to CU may 
be expressed: 

2Cr-^Cl,« + 2 0. (2) 

In order to balance out the electrons in equations (1) and (2), 
we evidently require to multiply equation (1) by 2 and eciuation 
(2) by 5 throughout. When we do this, and add the two ec|ua- 
tions together in order to represent both the reduction of the 
manganese and the; oxidation of the chlorine in a single equation, 
wc obtain the final answer to our problem in the statement: 

2MnOr + 16H+ + 10C1“ 2Mn++ + 811,0 + 5C1/. 
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The student should compare this with the equation previously 
deduced on p. 177, and convince himself of their essential identity. 

, The chief advantages of the above method arc as follows: 
(a)* the final eciuation contains-^ only substances which have 
actmliy undergone a change in^the reaction; (h) equations (1) 
and (2) represent the oxidation and reduction reactions which 
actually occur at the electrodes when the experiment is con- 
ducted in a battery-cell as a source of electrical energy (see p. ^ 
196) ; 4 ind (c) the method does not lead to incorrect results m 
the case of ^Trick” compounds such as H 2 O 0 . The representa- 
tion is, therefore, more accurate from a practical view-point, and 
at the same time it furnishes us with a much chairer idea of the 
mechanism of electrochemical reactions. Additional examples of 
the application of this method to complex oxidation-reduction 
reactions will be presented for the student to solve in subsequent 
chapters. 

The student is apt to underestimate the importance of the 
above sections, because he thinks that he can memorize the reac- 
tions discussed, or balance tlaan by repeated trials, with less 
difficulty than is involved in the ^lastcry of the recommended 
methods. He should recognise, however, that these methods are 
going to be of continuous servici* to him throughout the rest of 
his chemical career. It took longer to build a railroad from New 
York to San Francisco than it would have taken to walk tl^ 
same distance, but that is no valid argument against the use of 
railroads. 

Exercises. — 1. What volume of ozone will be taken up by 
100 c.c. of water at 12° from a stream of oxygen containing 7.5 
per cent of ozone (pp. 157, 287) ? 

2. At what temperature (approximately) will an aqueous so- 
lution of hydrogen peroxide, containing 17 g. of the substancO to 
1000 g. of water, freeze (pp. 291-292)? 

3. Write the theimochemical equation for the oxidation of 
indigo by hydrogen peroxide (pp. 289, 293). 

4. What volume (at 0° and 760 mm.) of oxygen would be 
obtained by the decomposition of the hydrogen peroxide in 1 
kilogram of the 3 per cent solution? 
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5. Wliy docs a given weight of chlorine in the form of hypo- 
chlorous acid have twice as great a bleaching (or oxidizing) 
capacity as has the same weight of chlorine in chlorine water? 

6. How should you make pure potassium hypochlorite from 
chlorine-water? 

7. Classify the following changes as oxidations or reductions: 
(a) H,CrA-^H,Cr0, + Cr 03 ; (b) HMnO.-^MiA; (c) I, 

(d) 2B.fi, -^211,0 + 0,] (e) Zn->Zn+-H. 

8. Apply the positive and negativp valence method of ^Titing 
equations to the action of HCl on KMnO^. 

Apply the ion and electron method of writing equations 
to (a) : the action of manganese dioxide and concentrated sul- 
phuric acid on sodium bromide; (6) the ^^action of IICl on 
K^Cr^Of 



CHAPTER XXI 

OXIDES AND OXYGEN ACID& OF THE HALOGENS 

The chief subjects of practical importance touched upon •in* 
this (^iapl('i‘ arc connected with potassium chlorate' KC'lOg and 
perchlorate KCUOj. lienee our attention will be lar}>;ely din'ctcd 
to the modes of making tlicse substances and to their relations to 
one', anothe'r. Incule'ntally, we shall encounter several actions 
of a conipfe'X anel, to us, more or less novel kind. 

• 

Compounds of Chlorine Containing Oxygen. — The follow- 
ing are' Iflie name's and f<»rmuhe of the parent substances: 

PICK) Jiypochlnrous acid, C.-IX) Hypochluyenis anhydride, 

[HCIO..) (.'hlorous acid, 

CT(X Chlorine dioxiele, 

ITCIO^ Chleiric ae-iel, 

TICIO.^ Perchloric acid, C1T\ Perchloric anhydride. 

There are also salts of these acids, like the two substance's 
mentioiH'd in the first ])aragraph. Chle)rous ae*id is itself un- 
known, but potassium chlorite KCIO.^ and some other derivatives 
have been made. 

The two anhydrides (p. 83), when brought into contact with 
water, combine with it to form the ae'ids op})e)sitc whie'h they 
stanel in the table. Chlorine dioxide, however, is not related to 
any one acid in this way. 

All these compounds diff(’r from most that we have hitherto 
discussed, inasmuch as not one of them can b(^ made by direct 
union of the simple substances. 

Nomenclature. — The acids and salts urithin one group are 
distinguished by the terminations of, and prefixes to, their names. 
Thus we have: 
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Hydrochionc acid HCl Sodium chlor?V/e NaCl 

Hypod\\oTous acid HOCl Sodium hy'poc‘\\\onte NaOCl 

Chloro?/5 acid ITClOg Sodium chlonYc NaClOo . 

Clilor/c acid HC10.,j Sodium chlorate NaClO.., 

Perchloric acid HCIO4 ^f^odium perchlorate NaC104 

The proportion of oxypjen the other elements is at tlie basis of 
the system. . The terminations o?as‘ and ite indicate less oxygen 
tniiin ic and ate. The prefix hypo (Greek, beloiv) implies still less 
oxygen, the pridix hydrb implies none at all. The per-acid con-** 
tailis the most oxygen. 

It should be noted, however, that the use of ic iind ous for 
more and less oxygen, respectively, and of h'i^j)0 for still less and 
of p^r for still more oxygen are simply relative terms within a 
single grouj). Thus, sulphuric acid H2SO.J has a composition en- 
tirely different from chloric acid, and both of these differ in com- 
position from phosphoric acid H3PO4. The names and formula? 
of each group must be learned, separately. 

The properties of hypochlorous acid and of hypochlorites have 
already been considered in detail in the preceding chapter. 

Chlorates. — Like hypochlorous acid itself (p. 294), the hy- 
pochlorites are readily converted, in part, into chlorates. Thus, 
when chlorine is passed into a warm, concentrated solution of 
potassium hydroxide, and particularly when an excess of chlorine 
is used, the potassium hypochlorite changes into potassium chlorate 
KCIO3 as fast as it is formed. Since this action (equation 2) 
requires 3KC10, the equation formerly given (p. 296) must be 
tripled: 


3CI2 + 6KOH 3KC1 + 3KOC1 + 3H2O. (1) 

3KOC1 -> 2KC1 + KCIO3 (2) 

Adding: SCl^ + 6 KOH -h. KCIO, + 5KC1 + 3H2O. 

When the solution is cooled, the less solublctchloratc crystallizes. 

This action involves converting five-sixths of the valuable 
potassium hydroxide into the relatively less valuable potassium 
chloride. Hence, in practice, the makers carry out the corre- 
sponding action with calcium hydroxide. They then add potas- 
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slum chloride to the resulting solution, containing cjilcium chlo- 
ride (very soluble) and calcium chlorate Ca (0103)3. The 
potassium chlorate, formed by double decomposition, crystallizes 
whgn the solution is cooled. . 

All chlorates arc at least moxlerately soluble in water (see 
Table inside of ffont cover)* * Potassium chlorate is used in 
making fireworks, explosives, and marches. An intimate mixture 
wdth sugar CioTIo.O,^ burns with semi-explosive yiolence, the 
oxygen of tin* salt combining with the carbon and hydrogen ef 
* the sugar to form carbon dioxide and Witter. 

Chloric Acid HCIO3. — Since none of the acids of this series 
can be obtained by direct union of their ekanents (p. 307), it is 
usual first lo prepare the salts, and to make the acids from the 
salts by double decomposition. This a(‘id may be obtained, in 
solution in water, by adding the calcuhited amount of diluted 
sulphuric.acid to a solution of barium chlorate: 

Ba (0103) 3 + H3SO, t:? BaSO, I -f- 2110103. 

The barium sulphate, being insoluble, is removed by filtration. 
It will be noted that double decomifosition involving precipitation 
may thus he used for obtaining a soluble product, as well as an 
insoluble one (compare selenic acid, p. 353). 

The solution may be concentrated (to about 40 per cent) by 
evaporation, but must not be heated above 40'\ as the acid de- 
composes near this temperature. The resulting thick, colorless 
liquid has powerful oxidizing qualities, setting fire to paper 
(made of cellulose (C,.II,„()f,)y) which has been dipped into it. 
It converts iodine into iodic acid, 2HGIO3 -[-13-^ 2HIO3 -j- CL. 
When not in solution, or when warmed in solution beyond 40°, 
the acid decomposes, giving chlorine dioxide and perchloric acid: 

3HCIO3 ^ H3O + 2CIO2 + HCIO4. 

Chlorine Dioxid^: Chlorous Acid. — Chlorine dioxide CIO3 
(see above) is a yellow gas which may be liquefied, and boils at 
-f 10°. The gas and liquid are violently explosive, the substance 
being resolved into its elements with liberation of much heat. It 
is formed whenever chloric acid is set free, and hence it is seen 
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when a little powdered potassium chlorate is touched with a drop 
of concentrated sulphuric acid (end of last section).* Concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid turns yellow from the same cause when 
any chlorate is added to it. These actions are used as tests for 
chlorates, and distinguish them from perchlorates. ^With water, 
chlorine dioxide gives a mixture of chlorous acid HClOo and 
chloric acid, and with bases v mixture of the chlorite and cldorate. 

' Perchlorates. — When heated,, chlorates give perchlorates. 
Chlorates also give oxygin at the same time (p. 31): 

(2KCl(),-^2KCl + 30.„ 

(4KCI()3 ^ 3KC10, + kCl. 

These actions, like the three decompositidas of hypochlorous 
acid (p. 294), arc: independent, and proceed simultaneously. 
They are concurrent reactions (sec below). Their relative speed, 
however, varies with the temperature, and the decomposition into 
chloride and oxygen may completely outrun the other when a 
catalytic agent Uke manganese dioxide is added (p. 32). Wlain 
pure potassium chlorate is heated cautiously, about one-fiftli of 
it has lost all its oxygen by tin; time the rest has turned into per- 
chlorate. The mixture may be separated by grinding with the 
minimum quantity of water which will dissolve tlic chloride' it 
contains. The perchlorate, liaving at 15^^ less than one-twentieth 
of the solubility of the chloride, will remain, for the most part, 
undissolved. The perchlorates are much more stable (p. 43) 
than the chlorates, or hypochlorites: they are all soluble in water, 
and they are used in making matches and fireworks. 

Perchloric Acid HCIO4 and Perchloric Anhydride CI2O7. — 
Pure perchloric acid explodes when heated above 92°. But, like 
other liquids, its boiling-point is lower when its vapor is under 
reduced 'pressure (compare p. 76). At 56 mm. pressure it boils at 
39°, a temperature at which hardly any decomposition is notice- 
able. Hence the acid may be made by passing HCl gas through 

*The mixture of sugar and potas.siuin chlorate (p. 309) can be set on 
fire by a drop of sulphuric acid. The latter liberates chloric acid, which in 
turn gives CIO*, and the latter, being a violent oxidizing agent, starts the 
combustion of the sugar. 
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a saturated solution of sodium perchlorate, decanting off the clear 
liquid from the precipitate of less soluble sodium chloride that is 
♦formed (compare p. 309), and distilling cautiously under a low 
pressure (p. 291): j 

* NaUlO, + HCl^ NaCl i + HCIO,. 

Perchloric acid is a colorless li(itiid, which decomposes, and 
often explodes spontaneously, when kept. A 70 per cent solution 
^ in wa^er is f)erf(’ctly stable, however. Although it is an active 
oxidizing agent, it is not so active as caloric acid, and does not 
oxidize hydrogen chloride in cold aqueous solution. Hence a 
drop of hydrochloric acid placed on a crystal of a perchlorate 
gives no yt’llow colcg*. When the a(‘id is liberated by concentrated 
sulphuric a*cid, it does not at once give the yellow chlorine *diox- 
ide '(p. 309). 

Perchloric anhydride CLO7 may be prepared by adding phos- 
phoric afihydride to perchloric acid in a vessel immersed in a 
freezing mixture, PA.),, + 2HCIO4 2HPO3 + ChO;. Phos- 
phoric anhydride is often used in this way for renioving the ele- 
ments of water from compounds. Jit combines with the water to 
form metapliosphoric acid HPO3. By gently warming the mix- 
ture, the perchloric anhydride can be distilled off. It is a color- 
less liquid boiling at 82” (760 mm.) and exploding when struck 
or too strongly heated. 

Relation of Anhydride and Acid or Salt. — The derivation 
of the formula of the anhydride from that of the acid or salt 
should receive special attention. In the mind of the chemist, the 
one always instantly suggests the other, so often does he think 
of them as potentially the same substance. The beginner, how- 
ever, finds this habit hard to acquire, and indeed is more likely to 
blunder, in trying to divide the formula of an acid into the«for- 
muhr of v/ater and the anhydride, than in any other calculation 
he makes. 

The rule is: If the formula of the acid shows an even number 
of hydrogen atoms (H.SO* or H4Si04), subtract all the elements 
of water (H^O or 2H2O) , and the balance is the anhydride (SO3 
or SiOo). The divided formulae are H20,S03 or 21120,810,. If 
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there is an odd number of hydrogen atoms (HCUO^ or H.,P04) 
double the formula (HaClaOg or HflPaOs), and subtract all the 
elements of water as before (CLO7 or PnOs). Then clicck the 
result, by adding the water again, and dividing by two, conect- 
ing the biunder if one has bc'en inade. 

If the substance is a salt (CuSOj or KVAO^), subtract the 
oxide of the metal (CuO dr K.O), taking care to assign to the 

metal the same valence in the oxide as it shows in the salt. 

< 

Concurrent and Consecutive Reactions. — When two or more 
reactions go on simultaneously in the same materials, the actions 
may be consecutive (see below) or they may be parallel. In 
the latter case they arc called concurrent reat^tions. Thus, hypo- 
chlorous acid undergoes three different changes: 

211010 -^IU) + CU). 

3H010 HCIO, + 2H01. 

2HC1() 2HCI + (),. 

Some molecules'decompose into water and chlorine monoxide (p> 
294), while others give chlor,h‘ acitl and hydrogen chloride, and 
still others hydrogen chloride and oxygen. Since the sania 
molecule cannot undergo more than one of these different changes, 
it follows that the actions are independent of one another. This 
k shown by the fact that in sunlight the third predominates, 
while in the dark it falls far behind the second. Since the rela- 
tive quantities of the products vary, the several simultaneous 
actions cannot be put in the same equation. The fund.imental 
property of an equation is to show the constant proportions by 
weight between every pair of substances in it. Hence three sepa- 
rate equations are required in the present, and in all similar cases 
where all the proportions arc not constant. Thus, again, in the 
decomposition of potassium chlorate by heating (p. 310), it would 
be misleading and wrong to add the two equations together and 
write, for the whole action: 

2KCIO3 KCl -f KCIO4 -f- O2. 

This equation would mean that the proportions amongst the 
products were always KCl : KCIO4 : Oa or 74.56 : 138.56 : 32. 
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whereas, in fact, the proportions vary with the conditions — the 
temperature used or the presence of a catalyst which hastens 
one action but not the other. 

Consecutive reactions, however,! like (1) followed by (2) on 
pp, 295, 308, may be, combined m>onc equation, since in them all 
the proportions must necessarily be constant. These equations 
are interlocked, for (2) consumes what (1) produces. 

, Oxygen Acids of Bromine. — No oxides of bromine have been* 
made, but the acids HOBr (hypobrornous acid) and HBrOg 
(bromic acid) and their salts arc familiar. 

By the action of bromine on dilute, cold potassium hydroxide 

solution, potassium bripmide and hypobromite are formed: 

• * 

, Br, + 2KOH KBr + KOBr + ILO. 

When the solution is heated, the hypobromite turns into potas- 
sium broms^e and bromide. The actions arc exact parallels of 
the correspondinjz; ones for the hypochlorite (pp. 295, 308). 

Aqueous bromic acid IIBrO,j may be m;ide in the same way 
as chloric acid (p. 309). The solutioi^is colorless and has power- 
ful oxidizinp; properties. Thus, it converts iodine into iodic acid: 
iHBrOg -f- 12 2HTO3 -f- Br^,. It appears, therefore, that iodine 
has more affinity for oxygen than has bromine. 

The Oxide and Oxygen Acids of Iodine. — There is one oxide, 
iodic anhydride LO^. This, dissolved in water, gives iodic acid, 
HIO3. Sodium iodate NalO^ is found in Chile saltpeter. Hy- 
po-iodites and per-iodates arc also known. 

Iodic acid HIO3 is more readily formed by passing chlorine 
through iodine suspended in water: 

5HOC1 + ICO + 13 2HIO3 + 5HC1. 

A still better way is to boil iodine with aqueous nitric acid HNCTg 
(sec p. 397). The latter gives up oxygen readily, and is here 
reduced to nitric oxide TNG: 

3I2 + IOHNO3 f3HI03 + lONO + 2H,0. 

(The student should try himself out upon both of the above 
equations by the methods indicated on pp. 301-305, starting 
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with the skeletons as in Exercise 9, p. 315). In both these 
actions the initial substances (including the excess of nitric acid) 
and the products, with the exception of the iodic acid itself, are 
all volatile. When the soluAon is concentrated by evapofation, 
therefore, only the iodic acid Crystallizes., It is a white solid, 
perfectly stable at ordiiijiry temperatures, and can be kept in- 
definitely. At 170" it begins to give off water vapor ( 2 HIO 3 ^ 
•IIoO + lA)r;), leaving iodic anhydride. The latter is a white 
crystalline powder wlKadi may be raised to 300" before if, in turp, 
breaks up, giving iodine and oxygen. 

Chemical Relations. — The compounds of the halogens with 
n?etals and with hydrogen diminish in sti bility, with ascending 
atomic weight of the halogen. Each halogen will displace those 
following it from thu kind of combination. In the case' of the 
ox>'gen compounds, the order of stability is just the reverse, 
those of iodine, for example, being the only ones winch are rea- 
sonably stable. 

Amongst the oxygon acids of any one halogen, those contain- 
ing most oxygen are most stable. The salts are in all cases more 
stable by iixv than the corresponding acids. 

The halogens when combined with metals and hydrogen are 
univalent (HI, KCl, etc.). It is clear, however, that, when 
united with oxygen, their valence is usually higher. The maxi- 
mum is shown in perchloric anhydride (CUO^), where chlorine 
appears to be scptivalcnt. 

The formuhe of the acids might be written so as to retain the 
univalencc: 

H-CI, H-O-CI, H-O-O-Cl, H-O-O-O-Cl, 

n-0-0~0* 0-Cl. 

feut compounds in which we arc compelled to believe that two 
oxygen units are united are usually unstable (c.g.^ hydrogen 
peroxide, H-O-O-H), and we shouKi expect the instability 
would be greater with three and with four units of oxygen in 
combination. Here, however, tlic reverse state of affairs must be 
taken account of in our formulai, for IIOIO^ is the most stable of 
the chlorine set. This reasoning, together with the septivalence 
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in CI 2 O 7 , leads us to assume the valence seven in perchloric acid 
(see Periodic system). The structural formulae (see p. 350) of 
sctfne of these substances are therefore written as follows: 

() 0 

• . •■^11 II 

H-Cl, H-O-Cl, H-0-Cl:=0, Na-0-I = 0. 

II ' II 

0 0 

• Exercises. — 1. Assign to its proper chijs (p. 1G8) each of the 
actions mentioned in this chapter. » 

2. Knowing that potassium fluosilicate Iv^SiF^ is insoluble, 
how should you make' chloric acid (p. 309) ? 

3. Make the equation for the interaction of chlorine with 
calciuip hydroxide in hot water (p. 308). TTow should you make 
zinc chlorate from zine; iiydroxide ZnfOII)^,? 

4. On wjiat circumstances would the possibility of making 
barium chlorate by action of chlorine on barium hydroxide de- 
pend (p. 309,)? Could pure barium chlorate be oljtained easily 
by this means (s(!e Table of Solubilities)? 

5. Make the e(|uations for: (a) thti preparation of potassium 
bromate; ib) pure aqueous bromic acid; (c) tiie interaction oi 
iodine with aqueous potassium hydroxide in the cold, and id) 
when heated. 

6 . Make the equations for the interactions of chlorine dioxide 
with water, and with aciueous potassium hydroxide. 

7. Find the forrnuke of the anhydrides of the following acids: 
HPO3, H,SeO„ II 3 ASO 3 , II 3 ASO,, II,S()«. 

8 . Find the formulai of the anhydrides of the a(ads from the 
following formula) of salts: Na 2 Si 03 , NaollPO^, NaH.,PO.j, 
Na2H3lOe. 

9. Apply each of the two methods (pp. 301-305) of writing 
complex equations to balance the following skeleton reactions: 

(a) nC 103 CIO., + HCIO,. 

(b) KC103~>KC10, + KC1. 

(c) HOCl + H 2 O + Br.^ -H. nBr 03 + HCl. 

id) HBr 03 + I,-~>HI 03 + Br3. 

(e) l 2 + HN 03 ->HI 03 + N 0 + H 30 . 



CHAPTEK XXII 

SULPHUR AND HYDROGEN SULPHIDE 

Sulphur, the compounds of whicli have been so often men- 
tioned, provides us, in sulphuric acid, with a substance which has 
more extensive and more important applications in commerco 
than any other chemical. The element sulphur, itself, enters, 
with potassium nitrate and charcoal, into eunpowder. Vulcanite 
is a compound of caoutchouc (rubber) and sulpliur. Sulphur is 
employed to destroy fungi on grape-plants, and furnishes sulphur 
dioxide for bleaching and disinfecting, as well as for use in paper 
manufacture. 

Sources, The greater part of the sulphur of commerce 
comes from Sicily, Louisiar\ji and Texas. In Si(*ily, free sulphur 
is mixed with pumice and other rocks. When the lumps of rock, 
obtained by mining or ejuarrying, are heated by setting fire to 
the sulphur (there is no coal in Italy), the sulphur melts and 
runs to the bottom of the kiln. This product is far from pure, 
and is di.stillcd from iron retorts. The vapor is condensed in 
chambers of brick, and the liquid is run into moulds, giving roll 
sulphur. The first vapor condensed, while the chambers are cold, 
yields flowers of sulphur. 

In Louisiana the sulphur occurs in a deposit over half a mile 
in diameter, below 900 feet of clay, quicksand, and rock. It is 
obtained by means of borings, which permit four pipes, one 
within the other, to reach the deposit. Water, previously heated 
under pressure to a temperature of 170°, is pumped down the two 
outside pipes (6 and 8 inches in diameter). After time has been 
allowed for the melting of a quantity of the sulphur (it melts at 
114.5°), compressed air is pumped down through an inner, one- 
inch pipe. The melted sulphur, alone, has twice the specific 
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gravity of the water in the outer pipes. But the air breaks up 
into small bubbles, forming with the liquid sulphur an emulsion 
which has a lower specific gravity, and this flows freely up a 
three*-inch pipe which surrounds thfc air pipe (see Fig. 83) . The 
sulphur runs into wqoden enclosures, measuring 150 by 250 feet, 
in which ij quickly solidifies. 

The product is so pure that, for 
most purposes, no other treat- 
ment is required. The output of 
Louisiana and Texas — 500 tons 
a day from each well and, in all, 
over 1,000,000 tons annually — 
supplies the ^hole dcifiand of the 
United States, and could easily 
be increased. 

A number of sulphates, such 
as gypsum (CaSO^,2HoO) and 
barite (BaSOJ, and several sul- 
phides, such as galena (PbS), 
zinc blende (ZnS), and pyritc 
(FeSo), are found in large quan- 
tities as minerals. The last two 
sulphides are used in the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid. 

Allotropic Forms of Sulphur. 

— Sulphur appears in two dif- 
ferent liquid forms, and in two 
familiar and perfectly distinct solid varieties. The two latter 
are called, from their crystalline forms, rhombic and monoclinic 
sulphur. 

Physical Properties of Rhombic Sulphur. — This form is 
yellow, with specific gr(fvity 2.06. Natural sulphur, roll sulphur, 
and practically all of most specimens of flowers of sulphur arc of 
this variety, and arc identical in all physical properties. Speci- 
mens of natural sulphur often show the rhombic crj^stalline form 
very clearly. All the forms of sulphur arc insoluble in water, and 
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all the crystalline forms are soluble in carbon disulphide. Good 
rhombic crystals arc obtained from the solution (Fig. 10, p. 18). 

The rhombic form is stable when not heated above 96°. If 
kept above this temperature,^ it changes into monoclinic sulphur. 

Monoclinic Sulphur. This form is obtained most quickly by 
first melting some sulphur (m.-p. 114.5°), and then allowing it 
slowly to cool. As the temperature is now above 96°, the crystals 
which grow in the li(ii\id are of the monoclinic variety. They are 
Tong, transparent, pale-\ellow needles (Fig. 84), almost rectangu- 
lar in section, and bevelled at the points. The specific gravity is 
1.96. This form can be kept indefinitely above 96°, but, when 
afiowed to cool below that temp(‘ratuA‘, it slowly becomes 
opaque, changing into particles of rhombic sul])hur. 

The temperature at wliich a substance 
changes its crystalline form is called a transition 
point. It is analogous to the fusion point in the 
case of a solid and a liquid; only at this one point 
can both forms exist together in equilibrium. 

The Two Liquid Forms; Amorphous Sul- 
phur. — AVhen sulphur is melted, and the liquid 
is heated, two fluid, mutually soluble forms of sulphur are pro- 
duced. These arc known as 8x and S,, or amorphous sulphur. 
As the temperature rises, the second variety increases in ejuantity 
at the expense of the first variety. When the temperature is 
lowered, the reverse change occurs: 

( amorphous) . 

If the temperature is lowered gradually, therefore, only mono- 
/jlinic sulphur (by crystallization of the Sx) is obtained, the reac- 
tion proceeding to completion in the reverse direction owing to 
the removal of Sx( compare p. 213). But the change from to 
Sx takes place only very slowly, except *at temperatures near the 
boiling-point. Consequently, if the liciuid is quickly chilled, by 
pouring into a cold vessel or into cold water, the S,, is found as 
a non-cr^^stalline substance mixed with the crystalline form. The 
crystalline form can be dissolved out with carb'^^^ disulphide,, 
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leaving the amorphous sulphur which is not soluble. The propor- 
tion of varies from 3.6 per cent at 120"^ to 11 per cent at 160° 
an^ about 34 per cent at 445° (the boiling-point of sulphur). 
is very viscous, so that, as its qi|intity increases, the whole 
liquid becomes thick. At 120° lyojten sulphur is a pale-yellow, 
limpid fluid, at 260° a vessel containing it can bo inverted with- 
out loss of thb dark-brown viscous mat(?riaL 

Amorphous sulphur is a super-cooled liquid, and not a true 
sojid, for^true solids arc all cr>^stalline (see p. 106). At room * 
temf)er;iture it changes into rhombic sulphur, but so slowly that^ 
the transformation even of a small part of it can be detected 
(by treating with carbon disulphide) only after the lapse of 
many months. At 10(J° the change is complete in less than an 
hour (compare p. 215). 

ElxiUic sulphur, — When melted sulphur is chilled, the amor- 
phous sulphur does not at once become hard. Sulphur which 
has been heifted to a high temperature, therefore, and then sud- 
denly cooled, consists at first of a sticky, transparent, elastic 
material, called elastic or plastic sulphur. In the course of forty- 
eigiit hours, however, this becomes op 4 i(|ue and hard, because of 
the separation of the crystalline and the hardening of the amor- 
phous varieties. 

Melting and Freezing-Points. — Amorphous sulphur, like 
glass and other amorphous substances, softens when heated, but 
has no sharp melting temperature. The two crystalline forms 
have different melting-points, rhombic melting to form Sx at 
112.8°, and monoclinic at 119.25°. But these arc difficult to ob- 
serve, as the rhombic begins to turn into monoclinic above 96°, 
arid gradual transformation of Sx to S^, to produce an equilibrium 
mixture of the two, occurs in both cases in the li(iuid state. 
Hence, the only temperature which is easy to observe is that ai 
which both the solid forms melt when heated rerp slowly, and 
that at which the liquid! freezes if cooled very slowly, namely 
114.5°. This is the so-called natural jrcezing -point of sulphur. 

Chemical Properties. — The vapor density of sulphur indi- 
cates that the vapor is a mixture of the molecules Sg, and So, 
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the former diminishing and the latter increasing in number as 
the temperature is raised (see p. 122). 

All the metals, excepting gold and platinum, combine with 
sulphur to form sulphides, ami in most cases much heat is ^iven 
out during the union. Sulphur unites with chlorine to give sul- 
phur monochloridc SgCU, used in vulcanizing rubber, and bums 
in oxygen to give sulphur dioxide: * 

S + 0^,-^SO,. 

Tn these compounds the valence of an atomic weight of sulphur 
appears to be one (in S^Clo) or four (in SO.^). These are excep- 
tional values, however, the common valences being two (in HoS, 
ZnS, etc.) and six (in SO3, SOj,Cl2, etc.). , 

Moist sulphur is slowly oxidized at ordinary temperatures to 
sulphuric acid: 

Skeleton: S — > H2SO4. 

Balanced: 2S + 2 H‘o -f 30“ 2H2SO4. 

In the equations, the simple formula S is used in place of a 
molecular formula. The latter is needed only when questions 
about the volume of the vapor are asked, and sulphur is almost 
always used only in solid or melted form. Then, too, the vapor 
contains several kinds of molecules, and using or would 
■* introduce large and inconvenient coefficients. 

Hydrogen Sulphide H2S 

This gas is found dissolved in some mineral waters, which in 
consequence are known as sulphur waters. It is produced in the 
decomposition of animal matter containing sulphur (proteins), 
when air is excluded. Hence the odor of rotten eggs is due in 
gart to its presence. 

Preparation. — 1. Hydrogen and sulphur do not unite percep- 
tibly in the cold. At 310® almost conlplete union occurs, but 
about seven days are required for the attainment of equilibrium. 

♦Traces of sulphur trioxide are found at the same time. They give 
minute drops of sulphuric acid, which cause a haziness in the gas when it is 
formed by this action. 
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2. Sulphides of metals, being salts, are acted upon more or 
less easily by dilute acids, and give hydrogen sulphide. Ferrous 
splphide, the least expensive of those easily affected, is generally 
used# 

• FeS,+ 2HClt:i^H,St + FeCl2. 

The action,* like all double decompositions, is reversible. But 
use of an excess of hydrochloric acid forces it forward, and the 
escape ^f the gaseous hydrogen sulphide reduces the backwar(f 
{iction iilmost to zero. The gas can be made in a flask fitted like 
that in Fig. 30 (p. 62), or in a Kipp’s automatic generator 
(Fig. 32). It can be collecteil by upward displaccanent. 

3. Hydrogen sulphide is the invariable product of tin; extrejiic 

reduction of*iny sulphur compound. Thus, it is formed by the 
actiotf of hydrogen iodide upon concentrated sulphuric a(’id (p. 
278). Even sulidiur itself is reduced by dry, gaseous hydrogen 
iodide: • 

2HI + B~>TLS + T2. 


Physical Properties. — Hydrogen» sulphide is a colorless gas 
with an odor recalling rotten eggs. Tt is rather easily liquefied, 
and the liquid boils at about -60” and freezes at -83”. The 
density, implied in the formula HoS, shows that the gram- 
moh^cular volume weighs 34.076 g., so that the density is about* * 
one-sixth greater than tliat of air. The gas is moderately soluble 
in wat(T (290 vols. in 100 vols. water at 20” ), a property which 
enables us to carry out many reactions of the gas upon sub- 
stances in solution. 

Physiological Properties. — Care must be taken to allow as 
little of the gas as possible to escape into the air, and all work 
with it should be done in a well-ventilated hood. The proportion 
must reach 1 part in 200 of air, however, Ixdore fatal results 
follow breathing the mixture. The best antidote is very dilute 
chlorine. 

Chemical Properties. — 1. The gas bums in the air, giving 
wTer and sulphur dioxide: 
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Skeleton: HoS + Og H2O + SOg. 

Balanced: 2IT2S + SOa 2H2O 2SO2. 


2. The compound is 7 iot very stable. When heated, for 
example, in the interior of its^own flame, it is partially decom- 
posed into free sulphur and liy'drogen. A cold porcelain dish 
(Fig. S5) placed in the flame will condense 
some of the sulphur on its surface. 

3. On account of its instability, and the 
caLC with which it gives up hydrogen, the 
gas is a reducing agent. Thus, when jars of 
hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide are 
placed mouth to mouth, a dc'posit of sulphur 
gradually appears: 
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SO2 + 2H2S 2H2O + 3S. 


Part of the free sulphur found in nature seems to be liberated by 
the action of these gases, both of which are found in volcanic 
regions. The gases must be moist, for, without water vapor as a 
contact agent, no interaction occurs. 

In this action the sulplnSr dioxide loses its oxygen. Wc say 
that the H2S was oxidized by the SO2, or that the SO2 was re- 
duced by the ITS. As we have already noted, every reduction 
involves also an oxidation. 

4. The metals, down to and including silver in the activity 
series, quickly receive a coating of sulphide when exposed to the 


gas: 

2Ag + H2S->Ag2S+H2T. 

The tarnishing of silver in the household is due to the presence 
of a trace of hydrogen sulphide in the illuminating gas which 
escapes from slight leaks in the pipes. 

Chemical Properties of the Aqueous Solution of Hydrogen 
Sulphide. — Wliile tiie gas itself is not ap acid, its solution in 
water gives a feeble acid reaction with litmus, and is sometimes 
named hydroeulphuric acid. The conductivity of a JV/10 aqueous 
solution is small, and only 0.0007 (0.07 per cent) of the sub- 
stance is ionized: 
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H,S 1=5: H+ + HS- ( ^ IT+ + S=) . 

The second dissociation of the small amount of hydrosulphide- 
lon HS“ into H+ and is almost negligible, and the amount of 
sulphide-ion S— present is therefdre exceedingly minute. 

As an acid, the* solution ol* llydrogen sulphide may be neu- 
tralized b}^ bases. For the same rc^ison it enters into double 
decomposition with salts (see p. 329). 

By the action of oxygen from the air upon an aqueous solution • 
•of hyclTogen sulphide, the sulphur is slowly displaced and appears 
in the form of a fine white powder: 

0, + 2H,S-^2Si + 2H20. 

This is an .‘fetion similar to the displacement of ionic brominft by 
free chlorine (p. 271). 

The solution of the gas is a reducing agent, as its action upon 
iodine shows (p. 279). So, also, in presence of an acid, it removes 
oxygen from dichromic acid (produced by the action of an acid 
upon potassium dichrornatc) : 

K,(>,(), + STICl + 311,8 -> 2K(.tl b 2Cr(ll, f 7ILO + 38. 

This is another good o(]uation for the student to ('.xennse his 
ingenuity upon, using the rru’thods described in p{). 301-305 to 
balance it (‘orrectly. Sec exercise 8, p. 331. 

Sulphides. — As a dibasic acid Ip. 240), hydrogen sulphide 
gives both acid and normal (or “neutral”) sulphides, such as 
NaHS and Na,S. The names arid and neutral, as we shall see, 
refer here to the comtitution of the compounds, not to the be- 
havior of their solutions. 

Tlie acid sulphides (hydrosulphides) arc obtained by passing 
the gas in excess into solutions of soluble bases: 

H,S + NaOH H,0 + NaHS, 

and give, in solution, a very faintly alkaline reaction. The reason 
for this will appear below (p. 325). 

By adding to the above-mentioned solution an amount of 
sodium hydroxide equal to that used before, and driving off the 
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water by evaporation, the second unit of hydrogen is displaced, 
and normal (“neutral”) sodium sulphide is formed: 

NaOn + NaHS t:; Na,S + H,0 t • 

r ^ 

The solution of this salt in watp^; is strongly alkaline in reaction. 
In general, any normal salt derived from an active base and a weak 
acid gives an alkaline solution. The explanation by the ionization 
theor>' is thus of general interest. 

Water, it will be remembered, is ionized to a very si?)all ex- 
tent. When any salt is dissolved in water, therefore, there exists 
the possibility of a double decomposition taking place. Thus 
with sodium chloride: 

NaCl Na+ + Cl" 

11, 0 ^ OH- + H ^ 

Tl Ti 

NaOH HCl 

In this case, however, the extent of formation of NaOH and HCl 
is altogether negligible. NaOH and IlCi are both very highly 
ionized in aqueous solution, their existence in appreciable amount 
would involve the presence oi both OH“ and H+ in quantity, and 
these ions would immediately combine to form water. 

When a salt like sodium sulphide is dissolved in water, the 
state of affairs is different, as may be seen by studying the arrows 
in the ionic equations: 

Na,S ^ 2Na+ + S= 

2H..0^20H“* + 2H+ 

n Tl 

2NaOH ILS 

Double decomposition with the ions of water here involves the 
formation of some NaOII and some HgS. Now the latter sub- 
stance is an exceedingly weak acid. While, therefore, any NaOH 
formed is almost entirely ionized, furnishing OH” to the solu- 
tion, any IL,S formed nanains, on the contrary, almost entirely 
in the non-ionized state. Now we liave leanu'd (p. 260) that one 
way of driving a reversible reaction to completion is to remove 
one product as a non-ionized substance. This reaction cannot 
be driven to completion in this way, since we have the information 
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of another practically non-ionized substance, water, tending to 
drive ihi) reverse reac.tion to completion. In such circumstances, 
gbviously, a l)alance must be struck Ix'tween the two conflict- 
ing tendencies, and we will be hdt '^vith a solution in which partial 
double decomfiosition has oca^yrred. liut such a solution will 
contain a much higher concentration of ()II~ from the highly 
ionized NaOIT than of II t from the jfractically non-ionized H^S. 
It will, therefore, react like an alkali. 

Properties of Sodium Hydrosulphide* Solution. — The faint 
alkalinity of a solution of this salt in water may also be under- 
stood by reference to the formulation given below. 

NaHS^=±Na'^ •+ HS" • ^ 11+ + S= 

Il.X) OH- + H+ ‘ 

Ti tl : 

NaOH H,8 : 

• 

Restricting our attention at first to the equilibria represented to 
the left of the dotted line, we see that, just as ia the preceding 
case of sodium sulphide, any double^ decomposition with the ions 
of watcT will result in the solution becoming alkaline. But there 
is here another factor to be taken into account. Sodium hy- 
drosul])bide, being a salt, is highly ionized into Nti+ and IIS““, 
and tli(i lattiT ion, as we have seen above (p. 323), possesses a 
tendency, albeit extremely slight, to dissociate again into 11+ 
and S~. If this t(‘ndency were at all pronounced, a solution of 
sodium hydrosulphide would necessarily react as an acid, owing 
to the H I produced. It would be, in fact, true to its name, an 
acid salt. But here the amount of //+ resulting from the dissocia- 
tion of I1S~ is so small that it docs not quite equal the excess of 
OH~^ resulting from the double decomposition between NaHS 
and II oO. There is therefore still a slightly greater concentration 
of Oil'” than of H+ in the solution, and the solution consequently 
reacts very faintly aljcaline. 

It may be noted at this stage that the formulation given in 
the case of sodium sulphide above (p. 324) is not strictly accurate, 
since in the last vertical column a direct equilibrium between 
the ions 2H+ and S~ and the undissociated molecule H^S is 
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postulated, whereas in point of fact combination of the ions takes 
place in two stages tlirough the intermedijite ion HS“. The stu- 
dent will discover, nevertheless, if he formulates the action for 
himself in the two stages, that the same con(‘lusion is thereby 
reached, and within the scope of this volume we -shall find the 
abbreviated method of formulation employed on p. 324 not only 
sufficient for the present illustration, but also exceedingly useful 
in explaining many similar reactions in analytical chemistry 
which will come up for discussion later. 

Hydrolysis of Salts. — The interaction of a salt with water is 
called hydrolysis. Tlie action is the reverse of neutralization 
(p. 258), water and a salt giving, by double decomposition, an 
acid and a base. The cjjact is noticeable, however, only when 
the acid and base are of very vnec^ual activity. A salt which, by 
hydrolysis, gives an active base and a weak acid, furnishes a solution 
the reaction of which is basic. Thus the solution of sodium 
carbonate in water reacts basic, because carbonic jicid is a feeble 
acid. 

Conversely, if the salt gives, by hydrolysis, a weak base and an 
active acid, then the solution is acid in reaction. Thus, the solution 
of cupric sulphate reacts acidic because cupric hydroxide is a 
feeble base. 

. The extent of hydrolysis, even in cases where it is distinctly 
observable, such as sodium carbonate and cupric sulphate men- 
tioned above, is in general only small. Borax, a salt of an ex- 
tremely weak acid (p. 456), rea(*ts distinctly alkaline in water, 
but the degree of hydrolysis in a 0.1 N solution is only one-half 
of one per cent. Tlie reason, of course, lies in the fact that water 
is very much les.s ionized even than most exceedingly w(;ak acids 
like boric acid or most exceedingly weak bases like cupric hy- 
droxide. The tendency towards the completion of ncMralization, 
therefore, preponderates considerably in most cases over the 
tendency towards the completion of hydroly^hi. 

When we consider a salt of an extraordinarily weak acid or 
base, nevertheless, very extensive hydrolysis in solution must 
evidently occur. An example is immediately available in the case 
of sodium sulphide. The tendency towards the second stage of 
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ionization in K 2 S, as expressed by the equation H+ +S= 

is exceedingly slight. In other words, as a dibasic acid hydro- 
sulphuric acid is exceedingly weak. It is, indeed, even weaker 
thannvatcr. In consequence of thi|, the degree of hydrolysis in a 
solution of ^hitfutral” sodium sulp^ude is vcj-y high, and the solu- 
tion reacts strongly ‘alkaline. As a matter of fact, if we formu- 
late the hydrolysis in strict detail two stages, as suggested 
above, and consider the various equilibria (luantitatively, we 
/md th^t a decinorrnal solution of sodium sulphide in water al 
25" is hydrolyzed to the extent of 86.4 per cent into sodium hv- 
drosulphide and sodium hydroxide. The hydrolysis of sodium 
hydrosuli)hi(le, on the other hand, is relatively inappreciable. 
As a monobasic acid, hydrosulphuric acid, though ordina^rily 
classed as a ^Sveak’’ a(‘id, is enormously stronger than water, and 
we find accordingly tluit the degree of hydrolysis of a decinorrnal 
solution of sodium hydrosulphide in water at 25° is only 0.14 
per cent. * 

It should be notcul that substances such as phosphorus tri- 
bromi(l(j (p. 273), silicon tetrachloride (p. 449) ^nd other com- 
pounds of purely non-metallic elei:ients arc completely hydro- 
lyzed by water. These substances :ire not salts, and ionic equi- 
libria are not involved in their decomposition. 

The Action of Acids on Insoluble Sulphides. — The interac.- . 

tion of sulphides and acids is itself so important a matter in 
chemistry, and is so similar in theoiy to many other kinds of 
actions, that some attention must be given to it here, although 
the quaniitative discussion of the various points involved will be 
more appropriately taken up in a later chapter (pp. 572-578). 
The common method of preparing hydrogen sulphide from ferrous 
sulphide (p. 321) alTords a suitable illustration. 

Since ferrous sulphide is but slightly soluble in water, Xhe 
action proceeds by a rather complex scries of equilibria: 

FeS (solid) fc? reS(dsl\al) i:> Fe++ + S“ \ 1=? ILS(dslvd) 

2I1CI !=► 2Cr + 2H+ / H^S (gas) . 

It will bo seen that a number of reversible changes arc involved, 
and the question is, why does the reaction proceed forward, as it 
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docs? To answer this question, a consideration of each of the 
equilibria, separately, is required. 

1. The dissolved hydrogen sulphide is very feebly ionized, and 
maintains a smaller concentration of sulphide-ion than ^ does 
ferrous sulphide, in spite of the comparative insolubility of the 
latter. Hence, the formed from the FeS is continuously being 
removed by union with the hydrogen-ion furnished by the acid, 
and all the other equilibria are constantly displaced forward on 
this account. The action is therefore, in essence, like neutraliza- 
tion (p. 258). 

2. The extent to wliich the union of sulphide-ion and hydro- 
gen-ions approaches comph'teness depends on the magnitude of 
the product of tlieir concentrations (p. 210). Here, although 
[S~] is minute, on account of the very low solubility of FeS, 
[Hi] is large on account of the great dissociation of the HCi and 
the fact that a concentrated solution of the acid can be used. 
Thus the product is still large enough to carry th'c reaction 
forward. 

3. The fact that hydrogen sulphide is fairly soluble in water 
hinders the progress of the action. It prevents tluit free escape 
of one product which is so constantly a factor in promoting 
reversible chemical changes. Here the retention of H„S in the 
solution makes it impossible, finally, to maintain [S]— below a 
oertain fixed concentration, dependent upon the particular con- 
centration of hydrogen-ion 11+ present, and since, as the reaction 
proceeds, the concentration of ferrous-ion Fe ) f jdso steadily in- 
creases, we arc inevitably tending towards a point where the 
product of the concentrations of and of Fe++ will be such 
that no more FeS will dissolve. Thus, if cadmium sulphide CdS, 
which is less soluble than ferrous sulphide, is employed along 
with rather dilute hydrochloric acid, a concentration of hydrogen 
sulphide sufficient to stop the action accumulates even before the 
liquid is saturated with the gas. 

4. There are then two ways of making this action continuous. 
Either more concentrated hydrochloric acid, giving a higher con- 
centration of H+, may be used to force the formation of more 
H 2 S (by union of 2H+ and S=), or the reverse action, due to 
accumulation of H 2 S (dissolved), may be diminished mechan- 
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ically by leading air through the mixture (p. 157) and so remov- 
ing the liydrogen sulphide as fast as it is formed. Either plan 
\Yill eause complete interaction with the cadmium sulphide. 

5. When a still more insoluble|Sulphide, like cupric sulphide 
CuS is cmploy<?c}, a concentration of H+ sufficient to reduce the 
concentration of 8"^ in the solution l)clow the limiting value 
cannot be obtained with any acid. The reaction therefore auto- 
matically comes to a stop almost as soon as it begins. 

* Classification of Insoluble Sulphides. ~ In analytical chem- 
istry, advantage is taken of the different solubilities of the suf- 
phides, for the purpose of idc'iitifying the metallic*, elements, and 
of separating mixture's containing several such elements. Three 
classc's are (Hstinguished. • 

1. *The sulphides of silver, copper, mercury, and some other 

metals are exceedingly insoluble, and, therefore, do not interact 
with dilute.acids as does ferrous sulphide (p. 321). These may 
therefore be made by leading hydrogen sulphide into solutions of 
their salts: • 

CuSO^ + JT.S Cu^ I + H.SO4. 

The .acid produced has scarcely any effect upon the sulphide, and 
almost no reverse action is observed. In this .action the sulphide- 
ion is the actives substance and, by its removal, all the ecpiilibria 
are displaced forwards. The precipitation of black PbS from a 
solution of lead acetate is used as a test for hydrogen sulpiiide. 

2. The sulphides of iron, zinc, and cerPiin other metals arc 
insoluble in water, but not so much so as the last class. Hence 
they arc decomposed by dilute acids, and the reverse of the above 
action takes place almost completely. Tlu'se sulphides must 
therefore be made, either by combination of the elements, or by 
adding a soluble sulphide to a solution of a salt: 

FeSO, + (NH,).,S FeS I + (NH,),SO,. 

• 

No acid is produced in this sort of interaction, and the very 
minute solubility of the sulphide of iron or zinc, in water renders 
the change nearly complete. 

3. The sulphides of barium, calcium, and some other metals, 
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although insoluble in water, are hydrolyzed by it, and give 
soluble products, the hydroxide and hydrosulphide: 

2CaS + 2H,0 Ca (OH) ^ + Ca (SH) 

They may be prepared by direct union of the elements, and from 
the sulphates by reduction with carbon. But they are not pre- 
cipitated by hydrogen sulphide or ammonium sulphide. 

Polysulphides. — ■ When sulphur is shaken witli a solution of a 
soluble sulphide, such as sodium sulphide, it dissolves, and 
evaporation of the solution leaves residues, varying in composi- 
tion from Na 2 S 2 to Na^Sg. These appear to be mixtures com- 
posed mainly of NagS and Na 2 S 4 . 

When an acid is poured into sodium poly sulphide solution, 
minute spherules of rhombic sulphur are precipitated: 

Na^S* + 2HC1 2NaCl + H^S t + 3S 

The Chemical Relations of the Element Sulphur. — In com- 
bination with metals and hydrogen, sulphur is bivalent, forming 
compounds like H^S, FeS, GuS, and HgS. In combination with 
non-metals, however, the valence is frequently greater, the maxi- 
mum being seen in sulphur trioxide, where the sulphur is sexi- 
valent. Its oxides are acid-forming, and it is, therefore, a non- 
metal. 

Exercises. — 1. How could the decomposition of hydrogen 
sulphide at 310*^ be rendered, (a) more complete, (b) less com- 
plete? Would the percentage decomposed be affected, ('0 by re- 
ducing the pressure, (b) by mixing the gas with an indifferent 
gas? 

2. What are the relative volumes of the gases (p. 189) in the 
action of, (a) hydrogen iodide and sulphur, (b) hydrogen sul- 
phide and sulphur dioxide? 

3. Formulate completely, after the incdcl on p. 256, the ac- 
tions of (a) hydrogen sulphide and cupric sulphate solution; 
(b) ammonium sulphide and ferrous sulphate. In each case ex- 
plain which equilibrium detennines the direction of the action. 

4. Is heat evolved, or absorbed, when monoclinic sulphur 
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changes over to rhombic sulphur? Is heat evolved, or absorbed, 
when Sx changes over to ? Apply Van’t Hoff’s Law (p. 216). 

, 5. Would ecjual weights of rhombic and monoclinic sulphur 
give tout equal or different amoijnts of heat on burning? If 
different, which jvould give more and which less? 

6. Wliy is chlorifte an antidote for hydrogen sulphide poison- 
ing (see p. 284) ? • 

7. Wliy does a solution of sodium sulphide in water tend 

to dcpc^sit sulphur on standing in contact with air? * 

8. Apply each of the two methods (pp. 301-305) of writing 
complex e(iiiations to balance the following skeleton reactions: 

(a) K.X)v.X\ + IICl + ILS KCl + CrCl 3 + 11,0 -f S. 

{b) KMnb, + HCl + 11, S KCl + MnCl, + H 2 O + S. 



CHAPTi^R XXITI 

OXIDES AND OXYGEN ACIDS OF SULPHUR 

There are two familiar oxides, namely sulphur dioxidf. or sul- 
phurous anhydride SO^, and sulplmr trioxidc or sulphuric anhy- 
dride 8O3. Each of these dissolves in water and combines with it 
to form an acid. The former gives sulphurous acid HA),S02 
or ILSO3, and the latter sulphuric acid II/), or H2SO4. 

Sulphur Dioxide and Sulphurous Acid 

Preparation of Sulphur Dioxide SO2. — In indiif trial prac- 
tice suli)hur dioxide is obtained in three ways: 

1. By burning sulphur (p. 36). 

2. By burning natural sulphides, such as pyrite: 

Skeleton: FeS. + O.^ -» Fe^O^ -f- SO^. 

Balanced: 4F eS. + 1 10. — > 2F e.G^ f 8SO2. 

With fairly pure pyrite the combustion has only to be started, 
the heat evolved in the reaction being suflicient to offset loss of 
heat by radiation and to keep it going of its own accord. But 
with some sul{)hides, like zinc blende ZnS, which is used as a 
source of sulphur dioxide as well as of zinc, the air must be 
strongly heated throughout to maintain the combustion: 

2ZnS + 3O2 2ZnO + 2S()3. 

Forced combustion of an ore, like this, is called roasting, or 
calcining, and is the first stage towards obt^iining the metal. The 
oxide is subsequently reduced by lieating with coke. 

3. By dropping concentrated sulphuric acid into red-hot iron 
retorts: 

2H2SO4 -> 2H2O + 2SO2 + 0 ,. 

332 
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hi the laboratory a steady stream of the gas is easily obtained 
By dropping iiydrochloric aeid upon crystals of sodium-hydrogen 
sulphite (Fig. 30, p. 62) : 

• NaHSC), + ITCl ;=^*NaCl + H,S 03 , (1) 

’ • *H,S03 H,0 + SO3 1 . (2) 

This met-lirHfl takes advantage of two*faets: (a) that sulphurous 
acid is only slightly ionized in solution, which renders reaction 
*(1) practically complete, especially in the presence of an excess 
of ITCl, an acti\'e a(*id (see p. 244), and (h) that sulphurous ackl 
is unstable and decomposes (etjuation 2) when there is not a 
large excess of water present. 

Sulphur ^dioxide tan also be made by the reduction of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid by copper at a high temi)craturc: 

2TT:.SO, + Cu 2ILO + SO. CuSO,. 

Some easily oxidized non-metals, such as carbon and sulphur, act 
in the same way, C + 2H.SO., ^21100 + 280. + COg. 

Physical and Chemical Propejties. — 

Sulphur dioxide is a gas possessing a pene- 
trating and characteristic odor. This is fre- 
cpicnily spoken of as the ‘‘odor of sulphur,’^ 
but it should be rememi)ered that sulphur 
itself has scarcely any smell at all. The 
weight of the G.M.V. of the gas (65.54 g.) 
shows it to be more than fir ice as heavy as 
air. By means of a freezing mixture of ice 
and salt (Fig. 86), the gas is easily con- 
densed in a U-tube to a trans])arent mobile Fm. sn. 

fluid, which boils at - 8°. At 20"", the li(iuid 
gives a vapor pressure of only 3V4 atmospheres, so that the liq^iid 
is handled and sold in glass syphons or in sealed tin cans. The 
solubility of the gas^in water is very pronounced, about 4000 
volumes of the gas dissolving in 100 volumes of water at 20^ 
and 760 mm. The solution is completely freed from the gas by 
boiling (compare p. 166). 

As regards chemical properties, sulphur dioxide is stable (p. 43) . 
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It unites with water to form sulphurous acid HgSOg, which is 
unstable, and exists only in solution. 

Since the maximum valence of sulphur is 6, sulphur dioxide, 
in which but four of the valences of sulphur are used, is uLsatu- 
rated (see p. 132). It is therefo;*e still able to combine directly 
with suitable elements, such as chlorine and oxygen. When it is 
mixed with chlorine in sunlight, sulphuryl chloride SOoClg is pro- 
duced. 

Liquefied sulphur dioxide is employed for bleaching straw, 
wool, and silk (see p. 297). 

Enormous quantities of sulphur dioxide arc employed in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid and of sulphites. 

Properties ot Sulphurous Acid H2SO3. — ‘Sulphurous acid, 

in aqueous solution, shows all the properties of a transition acid. 
As already noted, concentrated solutions arc very unstable. A 
solution of sulphurous acid therefore smells strongly of sulphur 
dioxide. 

SO2 (gas) ^ SO2 (dslvd) -f- HgO ?=± II0SO3 H I- ^ 

Being rather easily convertible into sulphuric, acid TLS()4, 
sulphurous acid is a reducing agent. Thus oxygiai from the air 
acts slowly upon the solution: 

2H3SO3 + 02-^ 2H2SO4 

and iodine is turned into hydrogen iodide: 

H2SO3 + H3O + 1,-^ H3SO4 + 2TIT. 

Hydrogen peroxide, potassium permanganate, and other oxidizing 
agqnts convert sulphurous acid into sulphuric acid likewise. 

Sulphurous acid has the power of uniting directly with many 
organic coloring matters and, since the products of this union arc 
usually colorless, it is employed as a bleaching agent. It is 
especially useful with chemically reactive materials like silk, 
wool, and fragile structures like straw, which are likely to be 
destroyed if bleaching powder is used. The compounds thus 
formed are unstable, and lose the sulphurous acid again. Hence, 
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wool yellows with age, and straw hats lose their whiteness. As 
a disinfectant it acts, perhaps, by addition likewise. 

, To prevent the growtli of fungi or other organisms, wine casks 
arc fumigated with sulphur dioxide before being filled. Dried 
peaches and a]»p,les arc prepared by exposing slices of the fruit 
on trays to sulphu!’ dioxide. The sulphurous acid produced 
bleaches the* fruit, keeps insects away, find prevents the formation 
of dark-colored substances during the subsequent drying. 

As ^ dibasic acid, sulphurous acid forms normal salts like 
^a^SOa, and acid salts like NaHSOg. 

Sulphites. — The acid sulphites (or bisulphites, compare p. 
347) of the alkali medals, KHSOy and NaHSO,, when in solution, 
arc acid in r*ea(!tion. Solutions of the neutral sulphites, however, 
react •alkaline. Both series of salts arc readily decomposed by 
strong acids to give free sulpliurous acid, and the latter partly 
decomposes* yielding sulphur dioxide (p. 333). 

Calcium bisulphite solution, Ca(HS 03 )jj, is used to dissolve the 
lignin out of wood, and leave the pure cellulose* (paper pulp) 
employed in the manufacture of paj^^r (sec p. 514). 

When heated, sulphites undergo decomposition. The sul- 
phates, being the most stable of all the salts of sulphur acids, are 
formed when the salts of any of those acids arc decomposed by 
heating. The nature of the particular salt determines what othei; 
products shall appear. Thus, with sodium sulphite Na^SOg, one 
molecule of the sulphite furnishes three atoms of oxygen, suffi- 
cient to oxidize three other molecules, and leaves one molecule of 
sodium sulphide behind: 

4Na,S03 Na^S + SNa^SO,. 

The sulphites are as readily oxidized as is the acid itself. They 
are slowly converted, both in solution and in the solid form, fey 
the influence of the oxygen of the air, into sulphates. 

• 

Sulphur Tkioxide and Sulphuric Acid 

Sulphur Trioxide. — Sulphur dioxide and oxygen, when 
heated together to 400°, unite very slowly with evolution of heat 
to give sulphur trjoxide: 
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2SO2 + O2 2SO3 + 45,200 calcTies. 

This reaction, however, cannot be utilized for the manufacture 
of sulphur trioxide except under special conditions, for at 400'^ 
the union takes place far tod slowly for use in industrial work, 
while at higher temperatures tlie reverse action becomes appre- 
ciable and poor yields are obtained. If we api)ly Van’t Hoff’s 
law to the reversible reaction: 280. + 0. 4=^ 2SO3 we see that, 
since the forward change is exothermic^ raising the temperature 
will favor the backward change. In actual practice it is found 
that at 400^^, 98 -99 per cent of the materials unite; at 700*^, only 
60 per cent; at 900"^, practically none. 

Sulphur trioxide is a white solid which exists in two allotropic 
crystalline forms. One melts at 15*^, and is therehu’e fluid .at 
ordinary tenipc'raturc's. The other vaporizes without melting 
at 50'-\ B(jth forms react vigorously with water, causing a hiss- 
ing noise due to the steam produced by the heat of the union: 

SO3 + IT3O ILSO,. 

Sulphur trioxide coml)ines also with sulphuric acid to give 
oleum, or finning sulphuric acid, ILS.O-: 

The Contact Process for Sulphuric Acid. — The interaction 
of sulphur dioxide and oxygen is hastened by many substances, 
such as glass, porcelain, ferric oxide and, more especially, finely 
divided platinum, which remain thcmsiflvcs unchanged and simply 
act as contact or eatalytii; agents. The contact process, as this 
is called, is now very extensively used in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. 

The efficiency of the contact agent depends on the amount of 
surface it presents to the gases. The action may be illustrated by 
dipping asbestos in a solution of chloroplatinic acid and then 
heating the mineral in the Bunsen flame: 

H^PtCls Ft + 2HG1 1 + 2CI3 1. 

The platinum is thus spread in a fine grey powder on the fibers 
of the asbestos. The latter is placed in a tube (Fig. 60, p. 176), 
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where a mixture of oxygen (or air) and sulphur dioxide may be 
passed over the heated material. The sulphur trioxide issues as 
vapor at the other end of the tube, where its presence is recog- 
nized'by the dense fumes (dropletfi of sulphuric acid), produced 
when it meets Tl#e moisture in air. The vapor can be con- 
densed to licpiid form in a cooled flask. ^ 

In practice the contact agent employed is platimim, dispersed 
in a very finely-divided condition throughout a suitable carrying 
jnatcriifi, or base. The Grille process iiset^as a base magnesium 
sulphate. This gives a catalytic mass just as active as platinized 
asbf'stos, and r('(iuires only one-hundrcdUi part the amount of 
platinum. With silica gel (p. 452) as a base, the platinum con- 
tent of the (;ontact nfass can be still further reduced. This a 
very important point in the economics of the process. 

It*is absolutely necessary, in employing the contact process, 
to remove from the sulpliur dioxide all traces of substances such 
as arsenious oxide and similar impurities derived from the cab 
cining of pyrite or some other mineral sulphide. The most 
minute quantities of these substances act as poisojis on the cataly- 
tic agent, and soon render it (luitc# inoperative. The sulphur 
dioxide is therefore very carefully purified btdore reaching the 
contact chamber. Excess oxygen is used in the reacting mixture, 
in order to drive the reaction more readily towards complete 
formation of 80;^ (compare j). 209). The temperature in th« 
contact chamber is kept between 380° and 450°. The system has 
a tendency to get hotter during the reaction, owing to the heat 
evolved. This tendency, if unchecked, would lead to a decreased 
yield of sulphur trioxide; the cold entering gases are therefore 
first led over the outside of the pipes which contain the catalyst, 
in order to keep the tempertiture constant inside. 

The issuing gases, consisting mainly of sulphur trioxidc vapor 
mixed with excess oxygen, are condensed by being led into 97-^9 
per cent sulphuric acid, the concentration of the liquid being 
maintained at this pftint by a regulated influx of water. If 
oleum, or fuming sulphuric acid, is required, the addition of water 
is omitted. 

It would seem to be simpler to dissolve the gaseous sulphur 
trioxide in water, to give sulphuric acid H^O +SO 3 HgSO*, 
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rather than in 98 per cent sulphuric acid, but this cannot be 
done. The mixture 0. + SO 3 is very incompletely absorbed by 
water. When a bubble of this mixture enters water, the hitter 
evaporates into the bubble in the attempt to saturate the space 
occupied by the bubble with water vapor (p. Vo). The water 
which so evaporates, however, combines immediately with the 
sulphur trioxidc to form a fog, consisting of droplets i)f liquid 
sulphuric acid, and so more and more water evaporates into the 
bubbles. Now the molecules of SO 3 , so long as they remain 
.gaseous, move with great velocity, namely 292 meters per second 
at room temperature, and still faster in this hot gaseous mixture 
(see p. 54). Hence, all the molecules that escape combination 
wi^h the water vapor, strike the wall of tlid bubble, and combine 
with the water in a few seconds. The droplets of sulpliuric acid, 
forming the fog, however, arc not molecules but large aggregates 
of molecules. They do not therefore move like the molecules of 
a gas, but are relatively stationary. The chance of their strik- 
ing the wall of the bubble is therefore reduced enormously. 
Hence, after the sulphur trioxide that csciipes combination has 
dissolved, the droplets of fog, carried by the excess of oxygen, can 
be bubbled through a whole scries of vessels of water in succession 
without any significant amount of the droplets being dissolved. 
The same fog can be shaken in a flask with water, violently and 
continuously, without any appreciable solution. When the water 
is thrown, by the shaking, through the oxygen, the oxygen is 
split up by the water, and driven about, but the fog particles 
move with the oxygen, so that the water never reaches them. On 
the other hand, when the mixture of gases bubbles tlirougn 97-99 
per cent sulphuric acid, as is done in practice, there is practically 
no water available for evaporation, the sulphur trioxidc remains 
gaseous, and its rapidly moving molecules in a few seconds have 
all plunged into the sulphuric acid and combined with it, either 
uniting with the 1 to 3 per cent of water present or, when oleum 
is made, uniting with the sulphuric acid to form 

This case affords an admirable illustration of the importance 
of physics in practical chemistry (p. 25). The chemical reaction 
occurs with water, but the physical condition of the log of sul- 
phuric acid prevents its dissolving and, if water wer^ used in a 
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factory, a large proportion of the sulphuric acid would pass with 
the excess of oxygen into the air and be lost. In fact, it would 
kill vegetation, and make life unbearable in the neighborhood. 

• • 

Chamber Prc/ces^ for Sulphuric Acid. — Although salts of 
sulphuric acid, such as calcium sulphaje CaS 04 , are exceedingly 
plentiful in nature, the preparation of the acid by chemical action 
upon tlie salts is not practicable. The sulphates, indeed, inters 
act ^dtlfall acids, but the actions are reverdble. The completion 
of the action by the plan used in making hydrogen chloride (p# 
162), involving the removal of the sulphuric acid by distillation, 
would be (litTicult on account of the involatility of this acid. It 
boils at 330'^^ and suftable acids, less volatile still, which might 
be. used to liberate it, do not exist. We are therefore compelled 
to build up sulphuric acid from its elements. 

The gases, the interactions of which result in the formation of 
sulplmric acid, [ire: wiiter vapor, sulphur dioxide, nitrous anhy- 
dride NA)/ (j^ee p. 399), [ind o.xygiai. These are olitained, the 
first by injcctin*n of steam, the second usujilly by tlie burning of 
pyrite, the third from nitric acid IIND.^ (see below, p. 341), and 
the fourth by the introiluction of air. Tlie gases arc thoroughly 
mixed in large leaden chambers, aTid the sulphuric acid forms 
droplets which fall to the floors. In spite of ehiboriite investiga- 
tions, instigated by the extensive sctile upon which tlie manufac-* 
ture is carried on and the immense fmiincijil interests involved, 
some uncertainty still exists in regard to the precise nature of 
the chemical changes which take place. According to Lunge, sup- 
porting the view first suggested by Berzelius, the greater part 
of the product is formed by two successive actions, the first of 
which yields a complex compound that is ilecomposcd by excess 
of water in the second : 

^0 - FI 

ILO + 2SO, + N,03 + 280, ( 1 

Nk-no 

♦This gas is unstable, breaking up in part info nitric oxidt' NO and ni- 
Irojicn tetroxide NO2: NjO.j^NO-f NO2. In this process, however, the 
luixture behaves as if it were all NjOa, and so only nitrous anhydride is 
:ianied in this connection. 
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The group - NO, nitrosyl, is found in many compounds. Here, 
if it were displaced by hydrogen, sulphuric acid would result. 
Hence this compound is called nitrosylsulphuric acid: 

^0-H ^OH 

2SO2 '+NA- ( 2 ) 

Vl-NO '^OH 

'The equations (1) and (2) arc not partial equations for one inter- 
action, but represent' distinct actions which can be carried out 
^‘‘separately. In a properly operating plant, indeed, the nitrosyl- 
sulphuric acid is not observed. But when the supply of water is 
deficient, white ^^chamber crystals,” consisting o'f this substance, 
collect on the walls. 

The explanation of the success of this seemingly roundabout 
method of getting sulphuric acid is as follows: The direct union of 
sulphur dioxide and water to form sulphurous acid is rapid, but 
the action of free oxygen upon the latter, 2HoSO;5 + O3 — > 2H2SO4, 
is exceedingly slow. Reaching sulphuric acid by the use of these 
two changes, although they constitute a direct route to the result, 
is not feasible in practice. On the other hand, both of the above 
actions, (1) and (2), happen to be much more speedy, and so, by 
their use, more rapid production of the desired substance is se- 
cured at the expense of a slight complexity. 

The progress of the first action is marked by the disappearance 
of the brown nitrous anhydride and, on the introduction of water, 
the completion of the second stage results in the reproduction of 
the same substance. The nitrous anhydride takt's part a large 
number of times in these changes, and so facilitates the conversion 
of a great amount of sulphur dioxide, oxygen, and water into 
sulphuric acid, without much diminution of its quantity. Some 
i^ unavoidably lost, however. 

This loss of nitrous anhydride is made good by the intro- 
duction of nitric acid vapor into the chainber. This acid is made 
from concentrated sulphuric acid and commercial sodium nitrate 
NaNA: 


NaN03 + n,SO, HNO3 r + NallSO,. 
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On account of tho volatility of the nitric acid, a moderate heat is 
sufficient to remove it from admixture with the other substances, 
and its vapor is swept along with the other gases into the appara- 
tus. •The first reaction which this vapor undergoes may be 
written: • 


+ 2 SO, + 2 HNO 3 2 H,SO, + N 2 O 3 . 

The N./)., formed is now immediately available to take part 
fh tlie sticcessive (^cles of reactions alrcadfy discussed. 

Relative Speed of Consecutive Reactions. — In consecutive 

reactions, as we liav^' already mentioned (p. 313), the second 
uses materials produced by the first. It may be noted tha 1 > if 
the second action is as speedy as the first, or speedier, then no 
intermediate products will be det(‘ctable. This is the case with 
the chambec process rcactiotis, when sufficient steam is intro- 
duced, for under these circumstances no solid nitrosylsulphuric 
acid is deposit(;(l. If the second n'action is slower than the first, 
then the products of the first reaction will accumulate, and be- 
come noticcjd)le. * 

The conception of consecutive reactions eiKibles us to under- 
stand and remember some significant facts. For exjiinple, it was 
mentioned that when dry sulphur is oxidized, we obtain sulphur 
dioxide, but when moist sulphur is oxidized, by the air or other- 
wise, the only product is sulphuric acid (p. 320). This change 
may be conceived of as proceeding in two stages: 

S + 0 ^ + HX) ILSO 3 , 

2ILSO3 + O2 ->2iLsO„ 

which would be consecutive reactions. Since oxidation of solid 
sulphur can proceed only on the surface, it is sk)w. Since the 
sulphurous acid is dissolved, and every molecule of it is acces- 
sible to the dissolvcfh oxygen, or oxidizing agent, tho second 
action should be speedier and consume the product of the first 
action as fast as it is formed. It is, therefore, quite natural that 
no sulphurous acid should be detectable when wiiter is present. 
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Details of the Chamber Process. — The sulphur dioxide is 
produced in a row of furnaces A (Fig. 87). The g.ases from the 
various furnaces pass into one long dust-flue, in which they are 
mingled with the proper proportion of air, and deposit oxides of 
iron and of arsenic, and other materials which, they transport 
meciianically. From this flue they enter The Glover tower G, 
in which they acquire tlfe oxides of nitrogen. HaVing secured 
all the neceesary constituents, excepting water, the gases next 
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enter the first of the lead chambers C, large structures lined com- 
pletely with sheet lead. These measure as much as 100 X 40 X 
40 feet, and have a total capacity of 150,000 to 200,000 cubic 
feet. As the gases drift through these chambers they are thor- 
oughly mixed, and an amount of steam considerably in excess of 
that actually required is generated in a boiler D and injected 
into the chambers at various points E and F. The sulphuric 
acid formed, along with the excess of steam, condenses and col- 
lects upon the floor of the chamber, whence it is run through a 
pipe Pi into a reservoir Ri, while the upused gases, chiefly ni- 
trous anhydride and nitrogen, the latter derived from the air 
originally admitted, find an exit into the Gay-Tjussac tower L. 

This is a tower about fifty feet in height, filled with tiles, 
over which concentrated sulphuric acid continually trickles. The 
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object of this tower, to cetch the nitrous anhydride and enable it 
to be reemployed in the process, is accomplished by a reversal of 
action (2) on p. 340. The acid which accumulates in the vessel at 
the bottom of this tower contain^, therefore, nitrosylsulphuric 
acid, and by means of compressed air this acid is forced from a 
reservoir R, through^a pipe Pg up to a vessel at the top of the 
Glover towdi* G. A neighboring vessd at the top of this tower 
is filled with dilute sulphuric acid, forced up by compressed air 
from the reservoir R, through a pipe P3 as reciuircd, and wheft 
the contents of both vessels are mixed by allowing their content? 
to trickle down through the tower, nitrous anhydride is once 
more set free by the interaction of the water in the dilute acid 
(action (2)). The <Jilover tower is filled with broken flint or 
tiles, in orddi- that the descending liquid may offer a large sTir- 
face to the hot gases ascending the tower, and thereby facilitate 
the acquisition by these gases of a sufficient quantity of nitrous 
anhydride. •Their high temperature also causes a considerable 
concentration of the diluted sulphuric acid as it trickles down- 
ward. Til is c(«icentratcd acid, after traversing this tower, is run 
into a reservoir R3, whence as muclj as is needed is forced by 
compressed air to the top of the Gay-Lussac tower L to be used 
once more for the absorption of nitrous anhydride. 

To replace the part of the nitrous anhydride which is in- 
evitably lost, fresh nitric acid is furnished by small open vessels 
N, containing sodium nitrate and sulphuric acid, placed in the 
flues of the pyrite-burners. About 4 kg. of the nitrate are con- 
sumed for every 100 kg. of sulphur. 

Concentration of ^‘Chamber Sulphuric Acid.” — The acid 
which drains from the chambers into the reservoir R^ (“chamber 
acid”) contains but 60 to 70 per cent of sulphuric acid, and has 
a specific gravity of 1.5-1.62. . 

This crude sulphuric acid is applicable directly in some chem- 
ical manufactures, su^i as the preparation of superphosphates 
(p. 527). For many purposes, how^ever, a more concentrated 
acid is required. (Some is available, of course, from the more 
concentrated product accumulating in the reservoir R3). Con- 
centration of the chamber acid is effected by heating, to evapo- 
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rate off water, in pans lined with lead, which are frequently 
placed over the py rite- burners in order to economize fuel. The 
evaporation in lead is carried on until a specific gravity 1.7, 
corresponding to 77 per cent concentration, is reached. Pp to 
this point the sulphate of lead formed by the action of the sul- 
phuric acid produces a crust Which protects ' the metal from 
further action. When a ctill more concentrated acid is wanted 
other methods of driving off the water, such as the cascade 
system or the Gaillard tower, must be employed. 

The cascade systeln consists of a scries of small silica of* 
‘silicon-iron basins set over an inclined flue, and so placed that 
each basin delivers by a spout into the one below. The flue is 
heated by gas or coke firing at the lower o^nd, and dilute acid is 
fed continuously into the basin at the top end. 'As the acid 
passes from basin to basin, it meets hotter and hotter conditions 
and becomes more and more concentrated. 

The Gaillard plant consists essentially of a large hollow tower 
built of acid-resisting stone, and filled with small fragments of 
similar material. Dilute acid is sprayed in at the, top, and meets 
hot furnace gases injected in at the bottom. Most of the water 
contained in the acid is carried off by these gases, and concen- 
trated acid collects at the bottom of the tower. 

A more convenient method of obtaining very concentrated 
acid, which avoids the difficulties of evaporation entirely, is to 
add to the chamber acid the requisite quantity of oleum, prepared 
by the contact process already described. Commercial sulphuric 
acid, oil of vitriol, has a specific gravity 1.83-1.84, and contains 
about 93.5 per cent H 2 SO 4 . 

Commercial sulphuric acid is always impure. It contains, for 
example, lead sulphate, which appears as a precipitate when the 
acid is diluted, as well as arsenic trioxide and oxides of nitrogen 
in, combination. 

Physical Properties. — Pure hydrogen sulphate (100% sul- 
phuric acid H 2 SO 4 ) has a sp. gr. 1.85 at 15°. When cooled, it 
crystallizes (m.-p. 10.5°). At 150°-180° the acid begins to fume, 
giving off sulphur trioxide. It boils at 330°, but loses more sul- 
phur trioxide than water and finally yields an acid of constant 
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boiling-point (338°) and constant composition (98.33 per cent). 
The vapor is largely decomposed into free water and sulphur 
trioxide, which recombine when it condenses. 

Hi^drogen sulphate mixes with water in all proportions, with 
considerable evolution of heat (see p. 218). Its solution (sul- 
phuric acid) is Ihua much moi*c 'stable (i.e., it contains much 
less energy)* than the pure substance,* and hence the latter ab- 
sorbs water greedily. 

• 

• tJhemical Properties of Hydrogen Sulphate. — 1. The com- 
pound is not exceedingly stable, for dissociation into water aiai 
sulphur trioxide, as noted above, begins far below the boiling- 
point. In the state of vapor it is practically completely dissoci- 
ated at 410°, as is s^liown by the density of the vapor. WJien 
raised suddenly to a red heat it is broken up completely into 
Water, sulphur dioxide, and oxygen (sec p. 332). 

2. Hydrogen sulphate combines vigorously with water to form 

several isolable hydrates, of which the most important is the 
monohydrate, (m.-p. 10°). On this account, very 

concentrated sTilphuric acid is able to take the elements of water 
from compounds containing hydro?;en and oxygen, especially 
those containing these elements in the prop 4 rtion 2H : 10 (see 
p. 517). Thus paper, which is largely cellulose (C,.H,oOr,)y> 
wood (which contains much cellulose) and sugar CigHgaOn are 
charred by it, and carbon is set free: 

IIHA 

For the same reason, concentrated sulphuric acid is used in dry- 
ing gases with which it does not interact. It is the most common 
dehydrating agent used in chemistry. 

3. On account of the large quantity of oxygen which hydro- 
gen sulphate contains, and its instability wdien heated, it also 
behaves as an oxidizing agent. This property has already been 
illustrated in connection with the action of the acid upon carbon, 
sulphur, and copper (p. 333), hydrogen iodide (p. 278), and 
hydrogen bromide (p. 273). The hydrogen sulphate is in conse- 
quence reduced to sulphur dioxide, and even to free sulphur or 
hydrogen sulphide. The metals, from the most active down to 
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silver (p. 240), are capable of reducing it at moderately high 
temperatures, the sulphates * being formed. The more active 
metals, like zinc, reduce it to hydrogen sulphide, the less active, 
like copper, give sulphur dioxide. Gold and platinum alone do 
not interact with it. Free hydrogen itself is oxidized to water 
when passed into hydrogen sulphate at 160° : 11^804 + H2 
SO3 + 2H,0. 

- Chemical Properties of Aqueous Hydrogen Sulphate. — 

1. Except in concentrated solutions (normal or above) the 
bxidizing effects of the undissociated, molecular substance are 
not encountered. Ionization takes place in two stages: 

H,S04 H+ + HSO4- H+ • f SO.=. 

2. In aqueous solution, sulphuric acid is much more active 
as an acid than is sulphurous acid, but is somewhat inferior in 
this respect to hydrochloric acid HCl and nitric acid HNO3. 
Like other active, soluble acids, its solution turns litmus red, gives 
hydrogen upon addition of active metals, and enters into double 
decomposition with bases and salts. Thus, insoluble barium 
sulphate is obtained as a white precipitate by the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid on any soluble barium salt: 

BaCL + H2SO4 BaS04 i + 2HC1. 

Any soluble sulphate will, of course, give the same precipitate 
with barium chloride, and the action is used as a test for this ion. 
Some other salts of barium are also insoluble in water, but the 
sulphate is recognized by the fact that it is too insoluble to be 
acted upon by dilute pure hydrochloric acid or nitric acid. The 
other insoluble salts of barium interact with these acids and 
dissolve. The addition of one of these acids is therefore part of 
the test for S04= ion. 

3. On account of its high boiling-point, the double decomposi- 
tions of the concentrated acid can be 'used for preparing more 
volatile acids: 

♦Note that the sulphates, and nol the oxides of the metals are pro- 
duced. Oxides of metals could not be jormed in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, because they interact with the latter much more vigorously than do 
the metals, to give the sulphates (compare p. 167). 
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NaCl + H2SO4 NaHSO^ + HCI t (gas at room temp.) . 
NaNOa + H2SO, ^ NaHSO^ + HNO3 1 (volatile at 86^) . 

. 4. Since hydrogen sulphate is dibasic (p. 246), it forms both 
acid "and normal salts, such as NmHSO^ and Na^SO^. The acid 
sulphates are Ctdlcd also bisulphajtcs, because they contain twice 
as large a proportion of SO4 to Na, and require twice as much 
sulphuric acid for their preparation as do the neutral sulphates. 

Sulphates. — The acid sulphates may be produced either Ify 
*ad3ing to dilute sulphuric acid half an* equivalent of a base, 
and evaporating: NaOH + + NaHSO^, or by ac^ 

lions in which another acid is displaced, as in making hydrogen 
chloride (p. 162). 'Jliesc salts are acid in reaction, as well as 
in name. • * 

When acid sulphates, such as NallSO^, arc heated, waiter is 
given off and a pijromlphatc (Greek prefix, fire) remains. 

• 2NaHSO, Na^S/), + II.X). 

The pyrosulphates are salts of oleum, or fuming sulphurici acid, 
which has already been mentioned. Ohmm possess all of the 
deijydrating and oxidizing powers of sulphuric acid in an accen- 
tuated form, and is ividely used in the industries on account of 
these properties. 

The normal (or neutral) sulphates are obtained by complete 
nc'utralization and evaporation, or by the second of the aboV'c 
methods when a sufficient amount of the salt and a higher tem- 
perature are used: 

NaCl + NaHSO, Na^SO, + HCI t . 

They may also be made by precipitation, by oxidation of a sul- 
phide at a high temperature, PbS + 2O2 PbS04, or by addition 
of sulphur trioxide to the oxide of a metal. 

Normal sulphates of the heavy metals decompose at a red 
heat, some giving off sulphur trioxide, others sulphur dioxide 
and oxygen. The siiphates of the more active metals and of 
lead, however, are not affected by heating. 

Uses of Sulphuric Acid. — The acid has innumerable appli- 
cations, some of which will be taken up in detail in later chapters. 
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Tt is employed in almost every chemical industry, approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 tons being produced yearly in the United States 
alone. It is used in the manufacture of sulphates, hydrochloric 
acid, nitric acid, sodium carbonate, etc., in refining petroleum, 
in making fertilizers and dyes,. \n bleaching, electroplating and 
so on. Its dehydrating power is especially ’’valuable in making 
explosives (pp. 596-598). 

Oti^er Acids of Sulphur. * 

Next in importance to sulphurous and sulphuric acids come 
thiosulphuric acid and pcrsulphuric acid. The compositions of 
the acids show their relationships: (. 


Hyposulphurot/s acid, HaS 204 . Sodium hyposulphite, NaaSsOi. 

Sulphuroiw acid, HaSOs. Sodium sulphite, NajSOi. 

Sulphune acid, H2SO4. Sodium sulph«te, NaiS04. 

Thiosulphuric ncid, IT2S2O;.. Sodium thiasulphatc,‘ NaaSiOs. 

Pcrsulphuric acid, 1128208. Sodium persulphate, Na 2 S 308 . 


Thiosulpliuric acid (Gk. Belovy sulphur) is so named because 
it contains one unit of sulp*nur in place of one of the units of 
oxygen of siilphurvj acid. Besides the above we have also a 
series of polythionic acids, namely: ditliionic acid H^SoO^, 
trithionic acid tetrathionic acid and p(>ntathionic 

tfeid HoSgO,.. 

Thiosulphuric Acid H 2 S 2 O.V — This acid is not known in the 
free condition, but its salts arc in common use in the laboratory 
and commercially. Sodium thiosulphate, for example, is pre- 
pared by boiling a solution of sodium sulphite with free sulphur. 
The action resembles the addition of oxygen to sulphurous acid: 

’ Na,S 03 + S Na.S A or = + 

Sodium thiosulphate (popularly, but incorxectly, named ‘^hypo”) 
is used in ^^fixing” photographs. 

By the addition of acids to a solution of sodium thiosulphate, 
the thiosulphuric acid is set free, but the latter instantly decom- 
poses, giving a precipitate of sulphur: 
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Na^S^O., + 2 HC 1 + 2 NaCl, 

H2S2O3 + H3SO3 H ,0 + SO3 t . 

Pj^rsulphuric Acid H2S2O8. — This, like the other acids just 
mentioned, is unstable, and can be kept only in dilute solution. 
Its salts, however, r^re coming fnCo use for commercial purposes 
and for ^'reducing” negatives in phatography. Tlie salts are 
prepared by electrolyzing sodium-hydrogen sulphate NaHftO^ in 
concentrated solution (Hugh Marshall). The persulphuric acid, 
•formeJT by the union of the negative ior/fe in pairs as they are 
discharged on the anode, ^ 

2IISOr^H.>SA + 20, 

I 

undergoes dbuble decomposition with the excess of sodium bfeul- 
phat», and the less soluble sodium persulphate crystallizes out. 
The other salts arc made by double decomposition from this one. 

• 

Compounds of Sulphur and Chlorine. — When chlorine gas 
is passed ovenj heated sulphur, it is absorbed and sulphur mono- 
chloride, a reddish-yellow liquid, boiling at ISS'^, is obtained. 
The molecular weight of this substance, as shown by the density 
of its vapor, indicates that it possesses the fotmula S.CL- When 
thrown into water, it is rapidly hydrolyzed, producing sulphur 
dioxide and sulphur: 2 S,Cl 2 + 2 n .*0 -> SO, + 4 HC 1 + 3 S. 

Sulphur itself dissolves very freely in the monochloride, and 
the solution is employed in vulcanizing rubber. 

Sulphur dioxide and chlorine gas(‘s, when exposed to direct 
sunlight, unite to form a liquid known as sulphuryl chloride 
SO2CI2. Camphor causes the union to take place much more 
rapidly, owing to some catalytic effect. The compound is a 
colorless liquid, boiling at 69 °. W^ith water it gives sulphuric 
acid and hydrogen chloride: 

SO2CI2 + 2H2O SO, (OH) 2 -f 2 HC 1 . 

• 

Graphic Formula of Sulphuric Acid. — The actions just men- 
tioned give a clue to the constitution of sulphuric acid. Since 
chlorine does not combine directly with oxygen, but does com- 
bine readily with sulphur, we may assume that, in the formation 
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of sulphury 1 chloride, SO 2 + CL SOoCL, the chlorine unites 
more intimately with the sulphur in the molecule SO 2 : 




The action of water upon the product is presumably similar to 
t^iat of water on phosphorus tribromide (p. 273) : 


0. y Cl " Hi— 0 — H 

\s^ j 
0 ^ \ci hI— O — H 


-^2HC1 + 


\0 — H 


Th (5 last is called the structural formula of ibulphuric acid. It is 
not thereby implied that tlie atoms in its molecules are attached 
precisely in this manner, however, but rather that the chemical 
behavior of the substance, as being partly an oxide and partly an 
hydroxide of sulphur, is symbolized in this fashion, f^uch graphic 
formulae arc of great value in expressing the chemical behavior 
of the complex compounds of carbon. 

«. 

Exercises. — 1. ^What ground is there for assigning the for- 
mula SO 2 instead of to sulphur dioxide (p. 333 j? 

2. Explain why nitric acid is completely displaced by the 
action of sulphuric acid on sodium nitrate (p. 340). 

3. What are the relative volumes, (a) of sulphur dioxide and 
nitrogen fp. 10) resulting from the roasting of pyrite (p. 332), 
(b) of air and sulphur dioxide in making sulphuric acid, (c) of 
nitrogen (left) to sulphur dioxide (used) in making sulphuric 
acid, when pyrite is the source? 

4. Give two reasons why boiling sulphuric acid, when spilt 
upon the flesh, causes most serious burns. 

Why is it not desirable to make chamber sulphuric acid 
of a concentration higher than 60-70 per cent? 

6. Justify the nomenclature in the ca§e of hyposulphurous 
and persulphuric acids. 

7. Given normal solutions of sodium hydroxide and sul- 
phuric acid, how would you proceed to form: (a) sodium sul- 
phate, (b) sodium bisulphate. 
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8. Explain, by means of ionic equations, why a solution 
of sodium bisulphite shows an acid reaction, and why a solution 
of sodium sulphite shows an alkaline reaction, 

9,. Employ each of the two nifthods described on pp. 301- 
305 to balance. the following skeleton equations: 

(a) H,SO, + Cu*-> H,0 + SO* + CuSO,. 

(b) IT,S‘0, + Zn H,0 + H,S + ^nSO,. 



ciiaptp:r XXIV 

1 

SELENIUM AND TELLURIUM. THE PERIODIC SYSTEM 

In an earlier chapter (p. 283) wc saw that the clementa 
lluorinc, chlorine, bromine and iodine exhibited striking ^.imllar- 
• ities in their chemical i)roperties, and we grouped these four 
elements together under the name of the halogen family. Now 
there are two rather rare ekarients, selcniinn. and telluriwm, which 
resemble sulphur very markedly in their cfa'inical properties. 

Occurrence and Properties of Selenium Se. — Selenium 
(Greek, the moon) occurs free in some specimens of native sul- 
phur, and in combination often takes the place of a small part 
of the sulphur in pyritc (FeSo). It is found free in the dust- 
flues of the pyrite-burners of sulphuric acid works. The familiar 
forms arc, the red precipitated variety, which is amorphous and 
soluble in carbon disulphide, and the lead-grjiy, serni-metallio 
variety, obtained by .‘^low cooling of melted s('lenium, which is 
insoluble, and melts at 217'\ In the latter form it has some 
Rapacity for conducting (electricity, which is greatly increased by 
exposure to light in proportion to the intensity of the illumina- 
tion. A photometer, using this property, has been devised by 
Joel Stebbins (1914), for measuring the relative intensity of the 
light of diffenmt stars. Selenium boils at 680"^, and at high 
temperatures has a vapor density corresponding to the formula 
Se^. 

The element combines directly with many metals, burns in 
oxygen to form selenium dioxide, and unites vigorously with 
chlorine. 

Compounds of Selenium. — Ferrous selenide, made by heat- 
ing iron filings with selenium (compare p. 18), when treated with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid gives hyd^’ogen selenide: 

FeSe + 2HC1 H,Se t + FeCl^. 

352 
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The compound is a poisonous gas, which possesses an odor re- 
calling rotten horse-radish, and is soluble in water. The solu- 
tion is faintly acid in reaction, and deposits selenium when ex- 
pose(rto the action of the air (compare p. 323). Other selenidcs, 
which, with the exception of tli(iSC*of potassium and sodium, are 
insoluble in, water, may be precipitatecl by leading the gas info 
solutions of soluble salts of a[)propriate metals (compare p. 329). 

The dioxide SeOo is a solid substance, formc'd by burning So^ 
^elffliift^is acid TLSc'C-j may be made by dissolving the dioxide in 
hot water, or by oxidizing s(‘lenium with boiling nitric acid. Un-- 
like sulphur fp. 320), the element gives little of the higher acid 
HoSeO.t by this treatnu'nt. The acid is reduced by sulphurous 
acid to s('l(‘iyum: ir.?^eO., + 211.80., —> 2H.SO., -f H.^O -|- 8e. , 

No trioxide is known. Selenic acid H.SeO.,, a white solid, is 
made in solution by oxidizing silver selenite with bromine-water: 

-1- II., 0 + Ag,S(;03 2AgBr4 + H^ScO^. 

It is much more pow('rful than sulphuric acid as an oxidizing 
agent and, cvc*n in dilute solution, liberates chlorine from hy- 
drochloric acid: ITSeO., + 2HC1 -> H^SeO^ + H./.) -|- Cl. 

Selenium oxychloride SeOCl is a v(‘ry int(;i’esting compound, 
readily formed bv the partial hydrolysis of the tetrachloride 
ScCl,! 

ScCl, + 11,0 ScOCl + 2IIC1. 

It is a highly corrosivsj and remarkably active liquid (Lcnher). 

Tellurium Te. — Tellurium (Latin, the earth) occurs in syl- 
vanitc in combination with gold and silver. It is white, 
metallic, crystalline substance, melting at 452'" (b.-p. 1400"). 
The free element unites with metals directly, and burns in air to 
form the dioxide. 

The compounds of tellurium are similar in composition arid 
mode of preparation to those of selenium. Some differences in 
chemical behavior are significant, however. Thus, tellurious acid 
IL^TcOg is a very feeble acid and is also somewhat basic, a sul- 
phate ( 2 Te 0 a,S 03 ) and a nitrate (Te.OalOIDNO.,) being 
known. In this respect it differs markedly from sulphurous acid. 
Telluric acid does^not affect indicators, and is therefore actually 
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more feebly acidic than is hydrogen sulphide. Tellurium tetra> 
chloride TeCl4, although hydrolyzed by water, exists in solution 
with excess of hydrogen chloride: TeCl^ + SK.O ^ HoTeOg + 
4 HC 1 , showing the tclluriousi acid to be basic in properties and 
the element tellurium to be. to a certain degree, a metallic 
element. ^ 

The Chemical Relations of the Sulphur Family. — It will be 
seen that sulphur, selenium, and tellurium are bivalent c’^iri^nts 
^yrhen combined with hydrogen or metals. In combination with 
ox>"gen they form unsaturated compounds of the form 
while their highest valence is found in SO3, TeO^, and IlaScO^, 
wh^ere they must be sexivalent. The geneval behavior of. corre- 
sponding compounds is very similar. At the same time, there is 
in all cases a progressive change as we proceed from sulphur 
through selenium to tellurium. The clcmtuitary substances them- 
selves, for example, become more like metals, physically, and 
they show higher and higher melting-points. The affinity for 
hydrogen decreases, as is shown by the increasing case with which 
the compounds ILX are oxidized in air. The affinity for oxygen 
likewise decreases, for the elements become increasingly diffi- 
cult to raise to tlie highest state of oxidation. On the other 
hand, the tendency to form higher chlorides becomes greater. 
JVe note also that the compounds II2XO4 become less and less 
active as acids, and that a basic tendency begins to assert itself. 

Furthermore, just as we have in the halogen family a first 
member with rather irregular habits, fluorine, so we note in the 
sulphur family a corresponding light element showing decided 
peculiarities, oxygen. Oxygen forms a compound with hydrogen 
H2O, which is akin to H2S in being a weak acid and, as might 
be predicted, is much more stable. The metallic oxides are very 
similar in their properties to the metallic sulphides. Ozone may 
be regarded as oxygen dioxide OO2, analogous to sulphur dioxide 
SO2. The family resemblance in other compounds, however, is 
more difficult to trace. 

The question naturally arises: can we group all of the ele- 
ments into families like the halogen family and the sulphur 
famdy? If so, then we shall lighten considerably +he burden 
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of chemical facts tliat we need to remember, for the behavior of 
one element in a family will suggest to us immediately how the 
other members of the same group will act under similar con- 
ditions. Classification of this kind is part of the method of 
science, and funjishes a very useful guide in investigation. 

* 

Metallic* and Non-Metallic Elements. — Thus far we have 
found the division into mel.allic and non-mctallic elements verj^ 
scra4cri^^^l^‘ classification in terms of chemical relations. The 
metallic or positive elements (p. 240) form positive radicals and^ 
ions containing no other element (see p. 222 ). Thus the metals 
give sulplnites, nitrates, carbonates, and other salts, which fur- 
nish 1 ) metallic ion, ♦uch as lSIa+ or K together with the ions 
N 0 ; 5 '^, and CO.;-. Their hydroxides, KOTT, CalOHj, etc., 
give Che same metallic ion, and the rest of the molecule forms 
hydroxide-ion. That is to say, their hydroxides are bases and 
their oxides* are basic. The metallic elements often enter, but 
only with other dcinvnl^, into the composition of a negative ion, 
as is the cas(f with manganese in K.MnOj, with chromium in 
Ka.Cr.O^, and with silver in K.Ag(/'Nl... 

The non-metallic or negative elements are found chiefly in 
negative radicals and ions. They form no nitrates, sulphates, 
carbonates, etc,, for they could not do so without themselves, 
alone constituting the positive ion. We have no such salts (^f 
sulphur, (‘arbon, or phosphorus, for example. Their hydroxides, 
although tlaar formuhe may bo wriiien CIO.OH, PfOII)., 
SOotOIIia, furnish no hydroxyl ions, as this would involve the 
same conseciuencc. These hydroxides are divided by dissocia- 
tion, in fact, so that the non-metal forms part of a compound 
negative radical, and the other ion is hydrogen-ion, CIO^.H, 
PO 3 H.H 2 , SOj.IL. Their oxides are acidic. Their halogen com- 
pounds, like PBr.j (p. 273) and S 2 CL (p. 349), are completely 
decomposed by water. The halides of the typical metals are not, 
in general, very extensively hydrolyzed (sec p. 469), and with 
those that arc not typical, the action is readily reversible by 
addition of the corresponding halogen acid. 

The distinction is not perfectly sharp, however, in all cases, 
as we have just seen with selenium and tellurium. 
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Classification by Atomic Weights. — Newlands (1863-4) dis- 
covered a surprising regularity that became api)arent when the 
elements then known were placed in the order of ascending atomic 
weight. Omitting hydrogen . (at. wt. 1) the first seven were: 
lithium (7), glucinum (9), boron (11), carbon, (12), nitrogen 
(14), oxygen (16), fluorine (l{l)! These art all of totally differ- 
ent classes, and include hrst a metal forming a strongly basic 
hydroxide, then a metallic element of the less active sort, then 
five non-metals of increasingly negative character, the last b^ing 
the most active non-metal known. The next eleriHait after fluorine 
(19) was sodium (23), which brings us back sharply to the ele- 
ments that form strongly basic hydroxides. Omitting none, the 
next seven elements were sodium (23), m:,'^nesium (24.3), alu- 
minium (27), silicon (28.1), phosphorus (31), sulphitr (32), chlo- 
rine (35.5). In this series there are three metals of diminishing 
positive character, followed by four non-metals of increasing 
negative activity, the last being a halogen vcr>^ like fluorine. 
On account of the fact that ea(*h element resembles most closely 
the eighth element beyond or before it in the list, the relation 
was called the law of octaves. After chlorine the octaves become 
less easy to trace. 

That this perioVlieity in chemical nature is more than a coin- 
cidence is shown by the fact that the valence and even many phys- 
ical properties, such as the specific gravity, show a similar fluc- 
tuation in each scries. In the first two series the compounds 
with other elements arc of the types: 


LiCl 

Li,0 

GlCl. 

GIO 

13C1., 

B,03 

CCI,;CH, 

CO, 

NH, 

OH, 

FH 

NaCl 

Na,0 

MgCL 

MgO 

AICI 3 

AUO 3 

SiCI,;SiH^ 

SiO, 

PH, 

. P 3 O 3 

SH, 

SO 3 

CIH 

C1,0, 


Thus the valence towards chlorine or hydrogen (the more familiar 
compound is listed in each case) ascends t^) four and then reverts 
to one in each octave. The highest valence, shown in oxygen 
compounds, ascends from lithium to nitrogen with values one to 
five, and then fails because compounds are lacking. In the second 
octave, however, it goes up continuously from one to seven. 
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Again, the specific gravities of the elements in the second 
series, using the data for red phosphorus and liquid chlorine, are : 

• Na 0.97, Mg 1.75, A1 2.67, Si 2.49, P 2.14, S 2.06, Cl 1.33. 

• • 

MendelejefPs.Periodic Systeip.., — In 1869 the Russian chemist 
MondelcjefT published an important contribution towards ad- 
justing the difliculty whicli the elements following chlorine pre- 
sented, and developed the whole conception so completely thaj; 
Jbhe»?ja;i'^ilting system of classification (the periodic system) has 
been connected with his name ever since. The table on page, 
358 is a modification of one of Mendelcjeff’s, extended to include 
ekiincnts more recently discovered. 

Tl^c child chang(f made by Mcndelejeff from the arran^e- 
m(‘nt in simple octaves is that the third series, beginning with 
potasi?iuni, is made to furnish material for two octaves, potas- 
sium to manganese and copper to bromine, and is called a long 
series. Thc^ valences fall in with this plan fairly well. Copper, 
while usually bivalent, forms also a series of compounds in which 
it is univalcn#. Iron, cobalt, and nickel fall between the two 
octa^’Cs, and cannot be accommodated in either. 

Every long series contains three elements of this character, 
closely resembling one another. As will be seen from the table, 
these transition elements, as they are called, may be placed to- 
gether in an eighth group. At the time MendelejcdT made tl^e 
table, three places in the third, long scries liad to be left blank, 
as a trivalent element [Sc] was lacking in the first octave of the 
series, and a trivalent [Ga] and a quadrivalent one [Ge] in 
the second. These places have since been tilled, as we shall 
presently see. 

The fourth series, which is a long scries exactly similar to the 
third, contained many blanks at the time of Mendi’lejelf, but is 
now nearly complete. It begins with an active alkali mekil, 
rubidium, and ends with iodine, a halogen. The rule of valence 
is strictly preserved throughout the series, and in general the 
elements fall below those which they most closely resemble. 

The fifth scries is still somewhat incomplete, but the order 
of the atomic weights and the valence enable us satisfactorily 
to place most of those elements which are known. The chemical 
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In this table atomic weights are given to the first place of decimals only i 
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relations to elements of the fourth series justify the position as- 
signed to each. Ciesium, for example, is the most activ(5 of the 
alkali metals; barium has always been classed with strontium, 
and bismuth with antimony. , 

The sixth {\nd last series contains only a few radioactive ele- 
ments. No element nvith an atomic WTight greater than that of 
uranium (2S8) has yet been discoveihd. 

The most import ant'changc made in the table since the time of 
M(;j^f^cjeff is the addition of another group, the family of tire 
inert gases of the atmosphere (see p. 370).* These elements were 
unknown before 1894, but fall logically into a new group at the' 
left hand siile of the table, as here given. 

• 

General 'Relations in the System. — In every octave l^he 
valenoe towards oxygen ascends from one to seven, while that 
towards chlorine or hydrogen (see p. 356) ascends to four and 
then n'vert^ito one. The long series octaves therefore exhibit tiie 
same periodic changes with respect to valence as do the short 
scries octaves ^ilready discussed. Furthermore, the elements in 
the new group on the hdt hand side of the tal)lc fidl directly into 
line with the rest by exhibiting 2 :cro valence. The inert gases, in 
other words, form no compounds with otllbr elements. The 
transition elements on the right hand side of the table, similarly, 
justify their position by forming a few compounds in which a 
valence of eight is shown, for example “osmic acid” OsO^. ft 
must be admitted, however, that lower valences are more fre- 
quently displayed by these transition elements. 

The physical properties, both of tlie elements themselves and 
of corresponding compounds, show periodic changes within the 
limits of each series in the same way. Thus the melting-points 
of the first eight elements in the third series are as follows: 

A-188°,K 62°, Ca 810°,Sc(?),Ti 1790°,V1720°,Cr 1520MMnl280° 

All of the element^ in the same column do not show the same 
degree of resemblance, however. We find, instead, that there 
are two well-defined families in each of the columns forming the 
octaves. In each long series the element in the first octave falls 
into one of these families, the element in the second octave into 
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the other. In the table on p. 358 these two families are differ- 
entiated in each column by spacing one towards the left and the 
other towards the right of the available space. Thus in the 
second column of the table ^we have the family of the /ilkali 
metals (Li, Na, K, 11b, Cs) and the copper family (Cu, Ag, Au). 
The members of tlui first fairiii\% and their corresponding com- 
pounds, are all strikingly ‘similar in physical and chfmical prop- 
erties. The members of the second fanlily, on the other hand, 
have little in common with those of the first except in their 
valence, and even herd abnormal values are shown in well-known 
^compounds such as cupric salts, which contain the radical Cu“. 

The inert gases, on the left of the octavi's, constitute a single 
family. As for the transition elements oi^ the right, while the 
thfee members in any one series resemble one another in many 
respects, yet a closer relationship between elements in different 
scries, according to the vertical arrangement sliown in the table, 
dividing the group into three families, is also evident. 

If we examine the physical properties of successive elements, 
or of corresponding compounds of successive clcine/its, of any one 
family we find a uniform j^radation observable, just as in the 
cases of the halogens and their hydrogen compounds studied in 
Chapter XIX. Thus the melting-points of the alkali metals 
arc as follows; 

Li 186°, Na 96°, K 62°, Rb 38°, Cs 26°. 

That the chemical relations of the elements vary just as do the 
phyvsical properties of the simple substances is easily shown. 
Thus, each series begins with an active metallic (positive) ele- 
ment, and ends with an active non-mctallic (negative) element, 
the intervening elements showing a more or less continuous varia- 
tion between these limits. Again, the elements at the top arc the 
le&st metallic of their respective columns. As we descend, the 
members of each group are more markedly metallic (in the first 
columns), or, what is the same thing, less •markedly non-metallic 
(in the later columns). 

The Periodic Law. — Anticipating the discovery of some more 
exact mode of stating the relationship in each case, and remem- 
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bering that similar values of each property (whether chemic.al or 
physical) recur periodically ^ usually at intervals corresponding 
to the length of an octave or series, the principle which is as- 
sumed to underlie the whole, the ^periodic law, is stated thus: 

All the properties of the elements are periodic functions of their 

. • • • 

atomic weights. * 

A very j^triking ilustration of the •periodic law is presented 
in Fig. 88, in which afomic weights arc plotted against atomic 

volumes. The atomic volume of an element is the quotient of 

- > 



the atomic weight hy the specific gravity; it is a fundamental 
property representing the volumes occupied by equal numbers of 
atoms of different elements (compare “atomic heat,” p. 104). 
Strictly speaking, atomic volumes should refer throughout to 
elements in the solid state under the same conditions. Soqpe 
of the values tabulated in the diagram arc consccpiently not 
exactly comparable, ^nce standard conditions for all the ele- 
ments cannot be attained experimentally, but the periodicity of 
the property, first noted by Lothar Meyer, is unmistakeablc. 
Members of the same family always occupy similar positions Ou 
the ascending or descending portions of the curve. 
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Applications of the Periodic System. — The system has 
found application chiefly in four ways: 

1. In the prediction of new elements. Mcndclejeff (187.1) 
drew attention to tiie blank {hen existing between calcium (401 
and titanium (48). He predicted that an clement to lit this 
place would have an atomic weight 44 and would be trivalent. 
From the nature of the s^urrounding elements, he very cleverly 
deduced many of the physical and chemical properties of the 
finknown element and of its compounds. In 1879 Nil^ja vdis- 

^ covered scandium (44) ; and its behavior corresponded closely 
with that predicted. Mendelejcff described accurately two other 
elements, likewise unknown at the time. In 1875 Lecoque do 
Boisbaudran found gallium, and in 1888 Winkler discovered 
germanium, and tiiese blanks were fllled. 

2. By enabling us to decide on the correct values for the 
atomic weights of some elements, when the equivalent weights 
have been measured, but no volatile compound is ‘known (see 
pp. 134-135). Thus, the equivalent weight of indium was 
found, by experiment, to be 38.3 and, as the elemerV: was supposed 
to be bivalent, it received the atomic weight 76.G. It was quite 
out of place near arsenic (75.0), however, being decidedly a 
metallic element. '^But as a trivalent element with the atomic 
weight 114.8, it fell quite logically into a vacant space between 
cadmium and tin. Later work fully justified the change. More 
recently, when radium was discovered, it was found to have the 
equivalent weight 113 and to resemble barium. Consequently we 
assume that, like barium, it is bivalent, and assign it a vacant 
place under this element, in the last scries. 

3. By suggesting problems for investigation. The periodic 
system has been of constant service in the course of inorganic 
research, and has often furnished the original stimulus to such 
WQrk as well. 

For example, the first experimental determinations of the 
atomic weights of the platinum metals placed them in the order, 
Ir (197), Pt (198), Os (199), although the resemblance of 
osmium to iron and ruthenium would have led us to expect that 
this element should come first. For similar reasons platinum 
should have come last, under palladium. A reinvest! gation of 
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the atomic weights, suggested by these considerations, was under- 
taken by Seubert, and tiie old values were found in fact to be 
vQry inaccurate. lie obtained: Os — 191, Ir = 193, Pt = 195. 

lothc same way, incorrect valves of many physical proper- 
ties have been *detected, and have been rectified by more care- 

• ' f 0 

ful work. • 

Originally lead, although it fell in the fourth column, pos- 
sessed only one compound PbO^ in which it seemed to be un- 
dou^ljif^ly quadrivalent. Search for salts of the same form, 
liowevcr, speedily yielded the tetrachloride PbCM^^, tetracctate, 
and many others. The existence of osmic acid OSO 4 , and a 
(corresponding compound of ruthenium, suggests that other com- 
poundf of the clemeiit.s of the eighth group, displaying the va- 
lence eight, may be capable of preparation. 

4 . fly furnishing a cornpn'hensivc classification of the elements, 
arranging ihem so as to exhibit the relationships among the 
piiysical and chemical propc'rties of the elements themselves and 
of their compounds. Constant use will be made of this property 
of the table in»tli(‘ succeeding chapters. Having disposed of the 
halogen and sulphur families, situate^J, respectively, in the eighth 
and seventh columns of the table on p. 358, we shall pncsently 
take up nitrogen and phosphorus from the rigfit side of the sixth 
column. Then, from the fifth column, we shall selecd, carbon 
and silicon, and from the fourth boron, leaving the other, more 
decidedly metallic elements for later treatment. 

Defects in the Periodic System, — ^The periodic system is 
often described as if it furnished a classification of the properties 
of chemical substances which was comphTe in its scope, and ideal 
in its exa(!tness. This, however, is far from being the case. 

The order of activity of the metals (p. 240) and of the non- 
mc'tals (p. 284) summarizes many properties, and explains ma?ay 
features of the clieniical behavior of the elements. This list is 
scattered through the jx^iodic table (compare both), without any 
trace of regularity. 

The periodic system concentrates attention too largely on one 
of the valences of each element. Thus, for manganese, it focuses 
attention on the septivalent form in the permanganates. But 
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manganous salts are more like the ferrous, the cobaltous, the 
chromous, and other sets of salts, none of which are in the same 
column of the table. Similarly, the manganic salts are like t!ie 
ferric salts and the salts of aluminium. Again, copper i^ uni- 
valent in one scries of salts, hi^t in its better known salts it is 
bivalent. Silver, wliich Ijelongs to the same periodic family, is 
always univalent, while gold, also in the same family, is univalent 
91 trivalent, and in the latter case is almost wholly a non-metallic 
element. In other wofds, the periodic system largely ign§{^r> tliq 
^.variety of different classes of chemical n'lations which an ele- 
ment with several valences always shows. 

The position of hydrogen in the system is still a matter of dis- 
pute. It is more familiar to us as a univMent positive radical, 
resembling the alkali metals in forming comf)ounds with negative 
radicals such as chlorine, but it can also function as a univalent 
negative radical, resembling the halogens in forming compounds 
with the alkali metals, known as hydrides^ which arc salt-like in 
character and quite analogous to chlorides. Most chemists 
shelve the difficulty by giving hydrogen a positibn all to itself 
at the top of the table. < 

Between ccriuijti (140) and tantalum (181.5) in the fifth 
scries, there occur fourteen rare elements, called the elements of 
the rare earths, which have been omitted entirely from the Men- 
(JelcjefT system. What is to be done with these elements is a, 
point on which agreement has not yet been reached. 

Finally, reference to tlie table will show that in three cases a 
slight displacement of the order of the elements according to 
atomic weights is necessary. Argon, an inert gas, is placed before 
potassium, an alkali metal, although its atomic weight is 0.8 
higher. Cobalt is put before nickel because it resembles iron 
more closely. Tellurium and iodine are placed in that order to 
bring them into the sulphur and halogen groups, respectively. 
Their valence and otlier chemical relations both require this. 
These three cases constitute undoubted eX.ceptions to the Men- 
delejeff sy.stem of classification. The gencTal agreement, how- 
ever, is obviously far too remarkable to be due entirely to chance. 

In the final chapter it will be shown that recent work on 
atomic structure throws considerable light on the several abnor- 
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malitics discussed above, and supplies us with a more logical 
basis for the periodicity exhibited by the elements in respect to 
Violence and other properties than is furnished by the use of 
Mendelejeff’s system alone. Ne'^^ertheless the latter wdll be 
found to be of. valuable service to us throughout the remainder 
of the book. 

Exercises. — 1. Can* you explain the presence of free sel- 
enium in the Hues of pyrite burners (p. 352) ? 

• should you attempt to obtain jfLTe, and what phys- 

ical and chemical properties should you expect it to possess? 

3. Make a list of bivalent elements and criticize this method 
of groujung as si meaijs of chemical chissificsition. 

4. ^riicre-is si bhink at the end of the fifth long series, whtre 
we should expect to find anoilier halogen (see p. 358). If the 
clement that should fdl this blank were to be discovered, what 
wmld he its.physical and chemical properties? What would be 
the properties of its compound with hydrogen? 

5. Write dgwn the symbols of the elements in the fourth 
serii's (that beginning with rubidium and ending wdth iodine) 
on p. 358. Record the valence of each element towaril oxygen, 
using for riderence the chapters in which the bxygen compounds 
arc described 



CHAPTER XXV 

NITROGEN. THE ATMOSPHERE 

It is time now to return to the atmosphere, of which the most 
active component, oxygen, has already been discussed. The 
other chief coiiiponenl, nitrogen, will lead us to ammonTaT^HJ 
and nitric acid HNO3, both of which are of great commercial 
importance, and have interesting derivatives. 

• History of Nitrogen. — Nitrogen was recognizeci to be* a dis- 
tinct substance by Rutherford (1772), Professor of Botany^ in the 
University of Edinburgh, who named it mephitic air. Scheele 
showed that it was present in the atmosphere. La\a)isier recog- 
nized it to be an element, and named it azote ((Ireek, wilhoat 
life) because it did not support life. The English name; records 
the fact that it is an important constituent of niter KN( 

Occurrence. — ,Aside from the fre(^ nitrogen, which forms 
nearly four-fifths of the bulk of atmospheric air, much nitrogen 
is found in nature in combination. Potassium ni- 
trate KNO 3 is formed in the soil by the action of 
bacteria upon animal matter, and sodium nitrate 
NaNOy is obtained from an immense deposit in 
Peru and Chili. Nitrogen is an essential constitu- 
ent of an important class of organic substances 
called the proteins, which arc found in plants, par- 
ticularly in the fruit, and in the muscles and other 
tissues of the animal body. 

Preparation. — Nitrogen may be obtained from 
the air by simply remcA'ing the oxygen. This nitro- 
gen is not absolutely pure, however, as it retains 
about one per cent of other gases — the “inert gases” 
of the atmosphere. The oxygen can be removed by allowing 
pieces of moist phosphorus (Fig. 89) slowly to oxidize in an en- 
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closed specimen of air. The phosphoric acid H3PO4 and otlier 
products of the oxidation of the phosphorus dissolve in the 
water. For commercial purposes, nitrogen is usually prepared 
by passing air over heated coppi^r (p. 38) or by fractional 
^va\ioration of liquid air (see p. 30) . 

Pure nitrogen can»be obtained from pure compounds of nitro- 
gen. Thus,* ammonia gas may be pfisscd over heated cupric 
oxide and the water vapor removed by bubbling the gas through 
sulpJyjjic acid: 

2NH3 + 3CuO 3Cu + 3IF() f N,. 

A steady stream of nitrogen is most easily made by heating 
sodium nitrite and aiflmonium chloride very gentty along with a 
little water in a flask: 

NaNO, + NII4CI ?:± NaCl + NH^NO, 2H/) + N, T- 

The double decomposition is reversible, and tlie first action 
might be exported to be only partially completed. But the 
ammonium nitrite NH4NO., is unstable, and decomposes as fast 
as it is formed, so that the forward reaction is carried on to 
completion. • 

Physical Properties. — Nitrogen is a colorless, tasteless, and 
odorless gas. Its density is indicated in the formula (mol. wt. 
2 X 14 = 28) . It is very little soluble in water. When liquefied 
it is found to boil at -194° and to freeze to a white solid at 
-214°. 

Chemical Properties. — Nitrogen is chemically a rather in- 
different gas. It unites easily with a very few elements, notably 
some of the most active metals, such as calcium and magnesium. 
When magnesium burns in the air, the white powder which ^is 
formed contains some of the nitride of magnesium MgaNo, along 
with much of the oxide: 

3Mg + N2->Mg3N,. 

The presence of the nitride may be shown by the odor of ammo- 
nia, given off when the ash is moistened with water: 
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MgaK + 6H,0 ^ 3Mg(OH)2 + 2NH, t • 

The rompo]unds with o.wgcn, such as nitric oxide NO and 
nitric acid HNO^, and with hj^drogcn such as ammonia NPIa, 
are of immense commercial Value, but, not being very s*tablc, 
they are formed only in tracers hy direct unioir of the elements. 
The processes for utiliziiig these tendencies to union, feeble as 
they are, for manufacturing purposes, will be described under 
ilie compounds themselves. 

The Atmosphere 

The components of the air may be conveniently divided into 
regular components and accidental components. The regular 
components, again, consist of thret; which are prese^it in practi- 
cally the same proportions in all samples, and three (namel5 
water, carbon dioxide and dust) which vary markedly in 
quantity. 

Components Present in Constant Proportions. — The com- 
ponents whose proportions are practically invarkible arc nitro- 
gen, ox\^gen, and the groups of iiicrt gases. When the variable 
components are removed, the proportions of the constant ones 
are as follows; 



By Volume 

By Weight 

Nitrogen 

78.06 

75.5 

Oxygen 

1 21.00 

23.2 

Argon 

1 0.94 

1.3 


The inert gases, excepting argon, are present in traces only. 

The Water Vapor. — ^The proportion of water vapor in the 
air is exceedingly variable. When air becomes cool, the moisture 
separates in cloud and fog, which are composed of minute drops 
of liquid water. When much moisture is condensed, the drops 
are larger and fall as rain. When they fall through a cold region, 
they freeze to hail. When condensation takes place in air already 
below 0°, the fog is composed of solid and not of liquid particles. 
The hexagonal crystalline structures of ice which are deposited 
form snow. 
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On the other hand, when the weather becomes warm, evapo- 
ration goes on rapidly, especially in the neighborhood of seas, 
lakes, or moist country, and the proportion of water vapor in 
the arr may be considerably incre(uwd. 

• 

• • • 

Humidity. — The* moisture is usutilly defined in terms of 
relative humidity, tlu^ standard being tlm (luantity required to 
saturate the air at tlie existing temperature. A space filled wuth 
^dr ^^lyj.take up aqueous vapor only until the partial pressure of 
waiter vapor becomes equal to the vai)or pressure of water (p. 75) . 
at the same teinp(Tature. The humidity is then said to be 100 
per cent. If the partial pressure actually reached is only half as 
great ^s the vapor ptessure of water at the same temperature, 
the humidity is 50 per cent. The average humidity may be 
placcd*very roughly at about 66 per cent. 

At 18^, the vapor pressure of waiter is 15.4 mm. (Appen- 
dix 111). If*the total pressure of the atmosphere WTre 760 mm., 
then I hi', air wamld be saturated with moisture at 18°, and have 
a humidity of 100 per ci'nt, wfiien 15.4/760 or about 2 per cent of 
it by volume was water vapor. IJiion cooling to 0”, at which 
temperature the vapor pressure of water is 4.6 mm., this air 
wa)uld retain only 4.6/760, or about 0.6 per cent of moisture. At 
18° there w'ould be 16.3 grams of waiter in a cubic meter of air 
and at 0° only 4.9 grams. The dilTerence, 11.4 grams, would bf 
precipitated as fog or rain from each cubic meter. 

Test for Moisture in Air. — The presence of moisture in air 
may be shown by placing any deliquescent (p. 154) salt, such as 
calitium chloride, in an open vessel. The quantity can be meas- 
ured by driving a known volume of air slowly through a weighed 
tube containing dry calcium chloride. It may be ascertained 
a^so by noting the temperature to which the air has to be cookd 
before it becomes saturated Jind deposits fog or dew (the dew- 
point). For example, if air at 18° has to be cooled to 11° before 
it deposits dew, it contains water vapor at a partial pressure 
of 9.8 mm. (sec Appendix III). If saturated at 18°, it would 
have contained water vapor under a partial pressure of 15.4 mm. 
Its relative humidity was therefore 9.8/15.4, or 63.6 per cent 
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Moisture and Comfort. — On a moist day, we speak of the 
atmosphere as “heavy” or “oppressive.” The barometer, how- 
ever, is lower on such days, and the pressure below the average. 
Moist air must be lighter than dry air, because in moist air 
molecules of relative weight 18 (P.O) have been' substituted for 
an equal number of molc};ules of oxygen and nitrogen with the 
relative weights 32 and 28. The discomfprt is due to a different 
cause. The chemical changes occurring in our bodies, and par- 
ticularly the oxidation of waste and of digested food by gen 
carried by the blood, are accompanied by liberation Of heat. Yet 
our bodies must remain at 98.4° F. (37° C.) . A rise of a few 
tenths of a degree (F.) produces noticeable discomfort. Much 
of Jbhe heat is lost by nidiation from the surface 9 f the body. 
The extent of this loss depends upon the surface, which is in- 
variable, and upon the surrounding temperature^ which wc can- 
not always control. Non-conducting clothes reduce the radia- 
tion, and arc increased in thickness in cold weather. The real 
adjustment, however, is accomplished, independently of radia- 
tion, by evaporation of water at the surface of Vhe skin. The 
evaporation of 1 gram of water requires about 540 calories of 
heat. Plvaporation of a single half-ounce (14% g.) of water will 
therefore lower the temperature of 76% kilograms (168 pounds) 
of water (or of flesh, which is largely water) by one-tenth of a 
degree C. (nearly 0.2° F.). 

Our comfort, then, depends upon the possibility of continual, 
moderate evaporation from the surface of our bodies. “Much” 
moisture in the air means, to us, not necessarily a great absolute 
amount, but a near approach to the maximum possible at the 
existing temperature. So the ratio of the amoun^ present to 
the maximum — the humidity — is the significant fact for a 
practical purpose, such as feeling comfortable (or drying the 
wash quickly). 

Ventilation. — In winter, cold air is brought into our rooms. 
The amount of water vapor contained in this air, even if it is 
saturated with moisture, is very small (see Appendix III). When 
this air has been heated, therefore, its relative humidity is too 
low, discomfort is felt because there is too much evaporation, 
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and moisture has to be added artificially. Here the moisture 
afforded by evaporation from our bodies has little effect on the 
mr. In summer, however, the outside air is often already nearly 
saturated at the tc'inperature of ^le room. At such times the 
speed of disphicement by tlie ventilating appliances may not be 
great enough to lvce|i the relativ'c Iiumjdity down, and discomfort 
will arise ffom the opposite cause. Td relieve it, the evaporation 
may be promoted by electric fans. They do not remove or add 
any air, but they stir it, and blow^ away the moist, nearly satu- 
*ratea, layers next to the skin. 

The chief purposes of ventilation are, therefore, to supply 
fresh air, to keep it in motion, and to maintain a humidity that 
is neither too low nor too high. 

• • 

The Carbon Dioxide. — The breathing of animals, the com- 
bustion of coal and wood, and the decay (oxidation) of vegetable 
and animal matter produce carbon dioxide COg. The same gas 
issues from volcanoes, and often in great quantities from the soil 
in regions w'hicli arc no longer volcjinic. Tlie proportion in the 
air is therefoft} greatest in cities and in some volcanic regions, 
and least in the country and over •tlie sea. It varies from 3.5 
parts in 10,0(X) in the country, to 1 per cent in crowded rooms. 

Its presence may be proved in any air, and very quickly in 
the breath itself, by bubbling the air through calcium hydroxide 
solution (lime-water). Calcium carbonate is precipitated (p. 
424). 

Carbon Dioxide and Respiration. — Wc draw about half a 
liter of air into our lungs at each breath, or half a cubic meter 
per hour. In the lungs some of the oxygen is removed, and some 
carbon dioxide is added. 



Frosh Air, 

Expired Air, 


Tor ('ont 

Per Cent 

Oxygen 

21.00 

15.9 

Carbon dioxidif 

0.04 

3.7 


A candle flame goes out when the proportion of oxygen has 
fallen to 16.5 per cent. But air will sustain life until the pro- 
portion has fallen to about 10 per cent. 
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Nearly all experts are now convinced that the unhealthiness 
of over-crowded, “stuffy” rooms is not due to the increase in 
the proportion of carbon dioxide, which is seddom ^];reat enou^ih 
i-o do any damage. Nor is it, due to “poisons” given off by the 
lungs or skin. In spite of many experiments the presence of 
such substances has never be('n proved — 'diey arc imaginary. 
The harm is caused by the stillness of the air, wfiich, as we 
have seen (p. 371), prevents the removal of the water vapor 
near the skin, and therefore hinders evaporation. 

Dust in the Air. — • A beam of sunlight crossing a dark room 
can be sc('n by the light reflected from the particles of dust which 
all air contains. These are chiefly solid bodi's, and arc coniposcd 
of salts, limestone, clay, iind other ro(“k materials, of soot and 
other particles of unburnt fuel, of bits of hay or straw, diid of 
fragments of insects and other debris of plants and animals. 
They also include living particles, such as bacteria) and spores 
of plants such as moulds. The latter, when they settle upon 
food, germinate and give rise to putrefaction. Some of the bac- 
teria also produce disease, Yhen they enter the body at a place 
where the skin has been damaged by a cut or burn. 

It is instructive to note that natural soil contains about 
100,000 micro-organisms, and good, un filtered river water from 
6000 to 20,000, in each cubic centimeter. Ordinary, pure air 
contains only 4 to 5 micro-organisms per liter. Most of these 
bacteria come from the drying of soil and the dispersion of the 
resulting dust. 

If dust were not present, we should soon notice its absence. 
There would be no clouds or rain. It appears that moisture 
will not condense to fog or rain in air which has been filtered, by 
being drawn through a wide tube containing a long (20 inches 
oromore) plug of cotton, and has so been freed from dust. The 
particles act as nuclei, round which the licpiid grows at the ex- 
pense of the vapor. In the absence of dust, the condensation 
would occur directly upon the surfaces of plants, houses, and 
animals. Thus, in a dustless atmosphere, an open shed or shel- 
ter, or an umbrella, would afford po protection whatever against 
a wetting. 
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The formation of fog from ordinary air, and its non- forma- 
tion in filtered air are easily shown in a darkened room (Fig. 90). 
The flask contains water to 
satuuate the air. Wlien the 
tube leading ,to the water 
pump is opened foil an in- 
stant, the Saturated air in 
the flask expands ahd is 
coojed (see p. 374). In such 
* circumstance's, ordinary air 
gives a fog, brilliantly illu- 
minated by the beam of 
light, while filteiwd air 
(dusfless) gives none. 

• 

Air a Mixture. — The air does not contain in combined con- 
dition the ^various substances we liavi' named. Each of the 
substances in air shows precisely the saim? ])ropcrties which it 
exliibits wlien^free, separate, and pure. This behavior is cliarac- 
b'rislic of a Jiiixture. 

Thus, the observed dcjisity of tlTe air is precisely that which 
W(; find by calculation from th(‘ known |)roiTortions and several 
d(‘nsities of the components. The solubility of each gas is ob- 
served to be the same as if it were alone present. 

Again, when liquefied air i.s allowed to evaporafe in a suitable 
apparatus, the nitrogen, being mon* volatile, (*an be separated 
almost completely from the oxygen. Wlien the oxygr-n is, in 
turn, allowed to evaporate, the carbon dioxide and water remain 
as solids, frozen by the low temperature. 

Finally, the exact proportions cannot be represented by a 
chemical formula. This shows that tlu* law that., in chemical 
compounds, the proportions can be repres('nted by multiples^ of 
the atomic weights by whole numbers (p. 99), does not apply to 
air, and air is consec]|jiently not a chemical compound. 

In spite of the fact that air is a mixture, the composition of 
the air is remarkably uniform and constant. The uniformity is 
duo to constant mixing by the winds. The steadiness of the 
composition from year to year is due to the fact that, although 
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decay and combustion continually remove oxygen and add car- 
bon dioxide, vegetation as continually consumes the latter and 
restores the former (p. 512). The mass of oarbon dioxide in the 
whole atmosphere of the planet, about 2450 thousand mjllioh 
tons, is so great that the amounts added and removed by the 
agencies just mentioned are sniah by comparison. 

Liquefaction of Air. — The principle now used in liquefying 
gases depends on the fact that, although a perfect gas, when 
expanding into a vacuam, should suffer no fall in tempefacarc, 
since it does no work, ordinary gases do become cooled very 
slightly. The work which they do in expanding in such circum- 
stances is done in overcoming the slight coljesion between their 
molecules (p. 54), so that a forcing apart of molecules to gfeater 
distances from one another, which consumes heat, has to, take 
place. Since this cohesion becomes more conspicuous the lower 
the temperature, the cooling effect of ex- 
pansion becomes greater and greater as 
the temperature falls. 

Liquid air is now extensively prepared 
as a source of pure oxygen or nitrogen for 
use in chemical industry. Tlui air is first 
freed from carbon dioxide; by moans of 
lime. It is then compressed to 200 atmos- 
pheres, the heat of compression being 
counterbalanced by passing through pipes 
cooled with running water. This com- 
pression condenses most of the water 
vapor present in the air, the last traces 
of water and of carbon dioxiue being re- 
moved by solid sodium hydroxide. The 
air then passes into the liquefier. 

In Hampson’s apparatus (Fig. 91) this 
consists e.'scntially of two concentric cop- 
per pipes, about 130 meters in length, 
coiled closely in a cylindrical form, with 
non-conducting covering to prevent access 
of heat. The compressed air is forced in through the inner pipe 
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it suddi^ly 
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A. When it reaches the extremity of this pipCj 
escapes into a closed vessel B through a minute opening controlled 
b;^the valve C. This expands it to 1 atm. pressure and lowers 
iCs temperature. The air can now es- 
cape only by traveling back through the 
outer pipe D to* the, final exit ^ie*ar the 
top. In doidg so, it cools the highly coAi-, 
pressed air in the inner I)ipe. This cooler 
air, on reaching the closed vessel, ex- 
*pands and becomes colder than ever, and 
in passing backwards lowers the tem- 
perature of the air in the inner pipe still 
further. Finally, tliti air in this pipe 
liquefies, anti drops of licjuid air are ex- 
pelled»into the closed vessel. The liquid 
air is allowed to run out through a valve 
E, from tiin< to time, as it accumulates. 

Liquid air can be kept in Dewar 
flasks (Fig. 92i . The space between the 
inner and outer flasks is evacuatccL so 
that there is no gas to carry heat from 
the atmosphere in to the liquid air. Tlie inner surface of the 
outer flask is often silvered, so tliat radiant heat, from sur- 
rounding bodies, may be reflected and not absorbed. Similar 
containers are in common use for keeping liquids hot or cold 
for a long time (Thermos flasks). 



Liquid Air. — Liquid air varies in composition, as the nitro- 
gen (b.-p. -194°) is less condensible than the oxygen (b.-p. 
-182.5°). When liquid air evaporates, therefore, the first por- 
tions of gas that come off consist almost entirely of nitrogen. 
Nitrogen obtained in this way is used in the manufacture* of 
ammonia by the Haber process (p. 380), and in the formation 
of calcium cyanamide* (p. 505). By allowing evaporation to con- 
tinue a liquid containing 75 to 95 per cent of oxygen is obtained 
(compare p. 30). It contains about 3 per cent of argon, and is 
a convenient source of this element. Cartridges made of granu- 
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la^icharcoal and cotton waste, when saturated with oxygen-rich 
liquid air, arc used as an explosive in mining. 

The Inert Gases 

Argon A. — Cavendish (178fi) souglit for other gases in air 
by adding more oxygen, ,)assing an electric discliarge to cause 
this gas to combine with the nitrogen, an^l absorbing the product 
in potassium hydroxide solution. lie found that only 
about 0.8 per cent of j^nactive gas remained. Since the (iwr::atityf 
„.was so small, and the spectroscope, by which the gas (‘ven in 
small amounts would have been recognized to be new, was not 
invented until much later, he did not pursue the subject. 

.A century later, Lord Rayleigh observed tliat, while (speci- 
mens of oxygen and other gases made purposely from various 
sources always had the same ckaisity, nitrogen was an exception, 
(yne liter of nitrogen made from air, and supposed to be pure, 
weighed 1.2572 g. When the gas was manufactured by decom- 
position of five different compounds, such as urea and certain 
oxides of nitrogen, the mean weight of a liter oi this nitrogen 
was only 1.2505 g. The difference, amounting to nearly 7 mg., 
was very much greater than the experimental error. The sus- 
picion naturally arose that some heavier gas was present in 
natural nitrogen. In 1894 Ramsay, in consultation with Ray- 
leigh, succeeded in separating this gas by passing the “nitrogen” 
repeatedly over heated magnesium, and so removing the real 
nitrogen as solid magnesium nitride Mg;iN.. The remaining 
gas, about 1 per cent of the whole, was named argon (Greek, 
lazy or inactive), because it would combine with no other 
element. 

Argon has a molecular iveight of 39.9 (nitrogen only 28), and 
when liquefied boils at - 186"" and freezes at - 189.5^. It is used 
in filling electric light bulbs. 

Helium He. — In 1868 Lockyer first detected an orange line 
in the spectrum of the sun’s prominences which was not given by 
any terrestrial substance then known. The line was so con- 
spicuous that it was attributed to the presence of a new chemical 
element, which was named helium (Greek, the sun). Ramsay, in 
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searching for sources of argon, examined a gas which Hillebrand 
had obtained from uraninite, an ore of uraniinn. Pic was sur- 
prised to find (1895) that it contained a large iiroportion of a 
very light gas, tlie spectrum of which was identical with that of 
solar helium. The same gas is found in very minute amounts in 
the atmosphere. The molecular ^jocujht oi helium is 4.00, so that 
it is only tw^icc as dense as hydrogen. It was the last gas to be 
liquofied (by Onnes), and the liquid hoik at -268.7‘' (4.3° Abs.). 
Likc^'y;gon, it docs not (mter into chemical combination. Thitl 
very unsociability of helium, however, renders it the ideal gas 
for balloons and avoids all the risk of fire or explosion attendant ’ 
upon the use of hydrogen. Helium exists in small quantity in 
many ^natural gases ( ee p. 434), and is obtained pure by lique- 
fying out the other components. 

• 

Other Inert Gases. — Wlien liquefied argon was allowed to 
evaporate, tkc first vapor coming off was found to contain an- 
other gas, neon (Greek, uew\ mol. wt. 20.2), along with helium. 
Careful distill;iiion of the remaining liquid gave two other gases, 
krypton ((.ireek, hidden) mol. wt. ^82.92) and xenon (Greek, 
i>tranger\ mol, wt. 130.2). The total amount of these four gases, 
however, was only 1 part in 80, the remaining 79 jiarts being 
pure argon. 

Chemical Relations of the Inert Gases. — None of these gas^ 
forms any compounds. They do not combine with themselves 
even, as do the more common gases sucli as H 2 , 0., CL. The 
molecule in each case is monatomic^ for example He, A. The 
valence throughout the group is therefore zim’o. 

Niton (radium emanation; see p. 723), with a molecular 
weight of 222.4, also belongs to the family of inert gases. 

Exercises. — 1. Does the removal of oxygen from air by 
means of phosphorus tp- 366) prove that air is a mixture? 

2. What are the radicals of sodium nitrite, and what are 
their valences? Justify tlie nomenclature. 

3. At 77° F. the air of a room contains water vapor at a 
partial pressure of 20 mm. What is the percentage of liumidity? 
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What weight of water is contained in a cubic meter (1000 
liters) of air saturated at 10° C.? 

5. Air^t 18° has to be cooled to 14° before it deposits dew 
or fog. What is the percentage humidity? 

6. Why is the air nearest the ground heated (by the sun) to a 
higher temperature than the upper air? 

7. Formulate a method for the complete quantitative analy- 
sis of air. 

" 8. What is the valence of nitrogen in ammonia NH, and in 

nitric acid IINO3? 

9. A sample of moist air, confined over water at 15° and 
760 mm., occupies 15 c.c. It is mixed with 20 c.c. of hydrogen, 
and the mixture is exploded, and suffers iv-ontraction of 9.5 c.c. 
What would be the volume of the oxygen it contained if meas- 
ured dry at 0° and 760 mm.? 
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AMMONIA 

^ interest in ammonia centers largely in the use of lique- 

fied ammonia for refrigeration, in the employment of the gas in 
making carbonate of soda (see p. 491), and in the value of its 
compounds as fertilizers and explosives. 

Manutacture. — Ammonia is formed when nitrogenous or- 
ganic ifiatter is heated, in absence of air. It was formerly made 
by distilling scraps of hoofs, horns, and hides. The solution of 
the gas thui? obtained was called ^^spirit of hartshorn.” The 
pungent odor of smoldering feathers, leather, or fur is, therefore, 
partly due to its presence in the escaping vapors. From the 
proteins of the original plants, coal derives a considerable propor- 
tion of nitrogenous matter. Hence, when coal^is distilled for the 
making of coal gas, or, on a far larger scale, for the making of 
coke, much ammonia can be separated, by washing with water, 
from the mixture of gases produced. The aqueous solution is 
separated from the tar, neutralized with sulphuric acid, and 
evaporated to give the salt, ammonium sulphate (NH4)2S04. 

NHa + H2O -» NH4OH (ammonium hydroxide). 

2NII,OH + H^SO^ -f 2H2O. 

The distillation of coal is the chief source of commercial am- 
monia. In the United States, prior to the war, nearly all the 
coke was maae in “beehive” ovens, in which the vapors issuing 
from the coal are burned, uselessly, on the spot. Since the war, 
about 75 per cent of coke is made in “by-product” coke ovens, 
in which the ammonia and innumerable other by-products are 
collected and utilized (see p. 538). In Scotland, oil-bearing 
shale is distilled for the purpose of extracting the petroleum, and 
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much ammonia, liberated at the same time, is coliected. For- 
merly it was allowed to escape, but, in tbe absence of a protec- 
tive tariff, the competition of petroleum from American ;ind 
Russiaii weils compelled ecoroniy. Now, the profit on the sale 
of the ammonium sulphate pays the whole cost of mining and 
distilling the shale. ^ 

Synthetic Ammonia. — The latest method of manufacturing 
ammonia is by the direct union of hydrogen and nitrogen. 

Exactly the same dillicultics are encountered in the commer- 
cial operation of this reaction (Haber’s process) as in the manu- 
facture of sulphur trioxide by the contact prot'css (p. 33G), but 
in a greatly accentuated form. The union of the gases, which is 
exothermic, is exceedingly slow in the absence of a suitable 
catalyst: 

N., + 3IL 2 NH 3 -f 24,000 calorics. 

In tlie presence of a contact agent — such as a specially pre- 
pared mixture of iron and molybdenum — combiiu'.tion is greatly 
hastened. Traces of other gases, however, such as carbon monox- 
ide or hydrogen sulphide, must be very carefully eliminated from 
the reacting mixture, since they act as poLwris on the catalyst, 
that is, they destroy or impair its activity. 

The reaction is reversible, and much more iiK'omplcte than is 
the union of sulphur dioxide and oxygen uiuler similar condi- 
tions. Since the forward action evolves heat, the reverse action 
is favored by raising the temperature (Yan’t Hon‘’s law, p. 216), 
hence the yield of ammonia in the equilibrium mixture becomes 
less and les:s the higlu'r the temperature employed. Thus, under 
one atmosphere pressure, the proportions of the gases that corn- 
bine in a mixture of one volume nitrogen and three volumes 
hydrogen arc as follows: at 200°, 15.3 per cent; at 300°, 2.2 pei 
cent; at 500°, 0.13 per cent; at 1000°, 0.004 per cent. 

The preponderance of this reverse reaction, or in other word 
the tendency of ammonia to decompose into its constituen 
elements as the temperature is raised, makes it impossible t 
obtain high yields of ammonia by the Haber process at hig 
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temperature^, while at lower temperatures the combination ig too 
tardy, even in the presence of a catalyst. Fortunately we are 
al^c to make use of another of our general laws, the principle 
of Chatelier (p. 218), to impn^ve matters. Tt will be noted 
from the equation given above that the union of hydrogen and 
nitrogen to form aiamonia is accomjjanicd with diminution of 
volume, 1 \a)lumc of nitrogen + 3 volumes of hydrogen = 2 vol- 
umes of ammonia. C^onsetpiently the forward action will be 
fmjorcd by increase of pressure. In fact, under 200 atmospheres 
pressure the yield of ammonia in the equilibrium mixture is as 
follows: at 200°, 86 per cent; at 500°, 17.6 per cent; at 600°, 
8.2 per cent; at 1000°, 0.9 per cent. 

TJjcre still remains the question of speed of combination. 
This decrea?es very rapidly as the temperature is lowered (com- 
pare \T. 215), and no catalyst has yet been prepared which is 
sulllciently active to make the combination of nitrogen and hy- 
drog('n speedy enough to permit tlu' process to be operated on an 
industrial scale much below 600°. A yield of about 8 per cent 
ammonia, theiMiiforc, is the best that can be obtained. 

Details of the Haber Process. — The hydrogen may be ob- 
tained either as a by-product in an electrolytic process (p. 170), 
or by the action of steam on iron (p. 60), or by careful purifica- 
tion of water-gas (see p. 427). The preparation of pure hydro- 
gen, it may be noted, is the most costly feature of the whole 
process. The nitrogen is obtained from licjuid air. After re- 
moval of all impurities injurious to the catalyst, the mixed gases 
arc passed under high pressure into the vessel containing the 
catalyst. This consists of a steel “bomb” specially adai)tcd to 
withstand the enormous pressure. Very serious disasters have 
taken place owing to the explosion of sui’h bombs. After passing 
over the catalyst, the reaction mixture is cooled and its ammoiiia 
content (6 to 8 per cent) removed eitluT by refrigeration or by 
absorption in water. • The residual nitrogen and hydrogen are 
returned to the plant for further treatment. 

The ammonia obtained is used, in times of peace, mainly in 
the manufacture of fertilizers^ such as ammonium sulphate. In 
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waf times, however, it is required more urgently for tlie produc- 
tion of explosives. Nitric acid HNOg, which is necessary in the 
preparation of most explosives, is obtained from ammonia by 
oxidation (see p. 395). By the neutralization of nitric acid with 
ammonia, ammonium nitrate NH^NOg is formed., A mixture of 
this substance with trinitrotoluene (p. 598) , was used extensively 
as a high explosive du^-ihg the Great War, under the name of 
amatol. 

Synthetic ammonia may also be prepared by the calcium 
cyanamide process (see p. 505). But for these two processes, 
Germany would never have been able to continue fighting in 
the Great War beyond the first year. With all foreign supplies 
of nitrates (Chili saltp(;ter) cut off, the -.only other available 
source of ammonia was the by-product coke industry, arid this 
was already being utilized almost to its maximum. In th^ allied 
countries, unfortunately, the Haber process during the war was 
not developed beyond the experimental stage. 

The productive capacity of Haber process plants in 1920 was 
no less than one and a half million tons (cal(^ulated as am- 
monium sulphate). 

Preparation in the Laboratory.— 

In the laboratory, ammonia is most 
readily made by heating a mixture of 
a salt of ammonium, such as the chlo- 
ride (NH.,C1) or sulphate, and slaked 
lime Ca(OH).^. 

Ca(OH )2 + 2NH,01 -> CaCl^ -f 
2NH,0H-4 2NH3 + 2HA 

The ammonium hydroxide, formed by 
the double decomposition, immedi- 
ately decomposes. To free the gag 
from water vapor, it is passed througl 
Fig. 93 . a tower filled with quicklime CaC 

(Fig. 93). 

Sometimes, a stream of the gas is generated by warming com 
mercial ammonium hydroxide solution {aqm ammonia) j an 
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drying the as above. Liquefied ammonia is obtainable 
small iron cylinders, and is convenient source when much of the 
ga-i is required. 

The liberation by hydrolysis of nitrides, 
already noted (p,367), is interesting: 

I 

Mg,N, + 6H,0 -> 3M^(OH), + 2NH3.* 

, Physical Properties. — Ammonia is q 

colorlctifi gas. It has a soapy taste, and a 
very pungent odor. Its density, recorded 

in the formula NH.., indicates that it is oiilv 

9 

about •half ^s heavy as air. It is easily 
liquefied, boiling at -38.5°, and exerting a 
pressure of 6 atmospheres at 10°. The gas 
is exceedingly soluble in water (1 vol. water 
dissolves 1300 vol. of NH3 at 0°). A 35 
per cent solution is sold as ^^concentrated 
ammonia.” 

The extreme solubility in water rfiay be 
shown by the ‘fountain” experiment (Fig. 

94). The flask is filled with ammonia by 
downward displacement of air. The long 
tube is closed by a short rubber tube and a 
clip at the bottom (not shown). The 
“dropper” contains water, and is closed at 
the tip with soft wax, A few drops of 
water, squirted into the flask by pinching 
the “dropper,” dissolve at once so much of 
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the gas that the water rushes in, like a fountain, through the 
longer tube, when the clip is opened. Under the best conditions 
the flask will be almost completely filled. 

Liquefied ammonify is used in refrigeration. In evaporating 
at -33° it absorbs 330 cal. per gram. Water alone, among com- 
mon liquids, has a greater heat of vaporization. The large 
amount of heat is, in both cases, required because of the rela- 
tively large volume of the vapor (due to low molecular weight) 
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anU to the fact that both liquids are jissociated (p. 145) and the 
decomposition of the oomph -x molecules absorbs heat. To freeze 
1 gram of water at 0°, 79 cal. have to 
be removed. Thus 1 g. of liquid am- 
monia will convert 4 g. of water into 
Ice. i^lg. 95 shws one arrangement 
diagrammatically. The ammonia gas, 
obtained from a cylinder of liquid am- 
monia, is driven by the pump F along 
the tube E and is liquefied in the tube 
coiled in the tank AB. Cold water cir- 
culating through AB removes the heat 
produced by the ihmipression ami lique- 
faction of the gas. The* liquid am- 
monia is allowed to drip through the 
stopcock (} into the lower coil, and 
there it evaporates. In doing so, it 
takes heat from a 30 p(T cent solution 
of calcium chloride in water. This 
cooled brine leaves the tank at D, circulates through another 
tank, in which water- filled ice molds are suspended, and returns 
to C, When us(‘d for cooling storage-rooms for meat, the brine 
circulates through pipes in tlie same way. The machine is con- 
structed of iron, because copper and brass arc corroded by 
ammonia. 

Chemical Properties. — Ammonia, as we have seen, is not 
very stable, and decomposes rapidly and almost completely at 
700 A discharge of sparks from an induction coil (temperature 
about 2000- ) has the same effect, so that a sample of the gas, 
confined over mercury in a closed tube (Fig. 96} , may be shown 
to double in volume by continued sparking. Every two mole- 
cules give four; 

2NH3 3H2 -f N2. 

Ammonia reduces many oxides, when the latter are heated 
and the gas is lead over them: 
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. 3CuO + 2NH3 3Cu + 3IL,0 + 

Ammonia burns in pure oj^^gen (not in air) to give steam and 
nitrogen. 

Chlorine and bromine (vapor) (Combine with the 
hydrogc'ii and lillerate nitrogen:* ’ 

• • I 

2NH3 + 3C1, K + 6HCI. • 

When metals capable of uniting with nitrogen 
*(p. 3G7) are heated in a stream of amnuaiia gas, 
hydrogen is displaced. Magnesium gives mag- 
nesium nitride: 

• 21^113 + 3Mg Mg^N, + 3H,. r ■ 

Sodium and potassium, however, give amides (com- 
pounds containing the group NHj,), sucli as soda- 
mide NaNir.: 

2NH* + 2Na 2NaNH, + IL. 

Tlie most striking property of aflimonia is that 
it combines with acids, giving ammonium sahis. It 
combines also with water at lo\v temperatures to 
give ammonium hydroxide NH^OH and ammonium pio. 96. 
oxide (NHJ.O, white solids melting around -80'\ • 

These comi)ounds are unstable at ordinary temperatures, so that 
a solution of the gas, in a great ('xcess of water, is the only form 
of ammonium hydroxide convenient for use: 

1^113 + IU)^NHA)1I. 

Ammonium Hydroxide. — This substance, as indicated by 
the way in which we have written its formula, is a base. T^hc 
ions are (OII)“, given by all bases, and (NH^) ammondmi- 
ion, wliicli is found aliio in the salts mentioned above. The hitter 
is a compound positive radical, playing tiie part of a univalent 
metallic element, such as Na or K. 

As a base, ammonium hydroxide, although rather weak (little 
ionized) , turns red litmus blue, possesses the characteristic soapy 
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tas\>j and feeling, and enters into double decomposition with 
acids, neutralizing them: 

NH,OH + IICl II^O + NH,C1. 

The salts, obtained by evaporation, arc, of coursO) identical with 
those formed by union of .ammonia with the same acids. 

Ammonium hydroxide used to be known as ‘‘volatile alkali,’’ 
in reference to the fact that it decomposes into its constituents 
(‘NH3 -f- ILO), both of which are volatile, while the other alka- 
lies (NaOH, etc.) are not volatile (“fixed”). This property was 
utilized in the laboratory method of making ammonia (p. 382). 
Ammonium hydroxide solution is sold under the name of house- 
hold ammonia, and is used, in washing anVl cleaning, to ^often 
the water. 


The Salts of Ammonium. — - The salts arc all highly ionized 
in aqueous solution, giving as the positive ior: 

(NH J ,S04 ?± 2^114 ^ + SO =. 

When heated, dry, in a tube, they arc decomposed. Most of 
them give ammonia and the acid. When the latter is volatile, 
the whole material' of the salt is thus converted into gas. The 
acid and the ammonia reunite to form the solid salt when the 
vapor reaches a cool part of the tube (sublimation, p. 276) : 

NH4CI (solid) NH,C1 (gas) HCl + NH3. 

The test for ammonium salts is to warm them dry or in solu- 
tion, with a base, when the odor of ammonia becomes noticeable. 


(NH, j SO, “ + 2NIT,+} 

2KOHfc?2K+ •+20H- j 


i=? 2 NH 40 H 


2H,0 4- 2NH3 1 


When the solution is used, it is the tendency of the and 

OH"" to unite to form the slightly ionized, molecular hydroxide 
that sets the other equilibria in motion. ' 

In ammonium salts, the nitrogen is quinquivalent. 


Other Compounds of Nitrogen and Hydrogen. — Hydrazine 
N3H4 bears the same relation to ammonia as hydrogen peroxide 
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H2O2 docs to water. Its aqueous solution is alkaline, andysalta 
are formed by neutralization. Hydrazoic acid HN3 is a violently 
explosive liquid, with acid* properties. 

kalogen Compounds of Nitrogen. — When ammonium chlo- 
ride solution i^ ‘treated with e^icoss of chlorine, drops of an oily 
liquid, nitsogen tricliloride, are formed: 304 -|- NCI 3 
-j- 41101. It is extreir\ely explosive, resolving itself into its con- 
stituents with liberation of much heat. • 

When a solution of iodine in potassium#iodidc solution (p. 276) 
is added to a(|ueous ammonia, a brown precipitate is formed. 
This at ordinary temperatures has the composition NH3,Nl3, 
and is commonly named nitrogen iodide. It may be handled 
whil# wet. , Wlien dry, if touched with a feather, it decomposes 
into its constituents with violent explosion. 

Exercises. — 1. Wliy can we not dry ammonia gas with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid or with phosphorus pentoxide? 

2. How many grams of water at 0° could be frozen (p. 73) by 
the removal #)f the heat required to evaporate 50 g. of liqui<l 
ammonia? 

3. How many grams of ammonia are contained in 1 1. of 
“concentrated Jimmonia” (p. 143)? 

4. What are the ions of hydrazine hydrate? Formulate 
(p. 258) the neutralization of this base with sulphuric acid. 

5. How could you s(;parate a mixture of oxygen and ammonia? 

6. Classify (p. 108), [a) the interaction of a nitride with 
water (p. 383) and (h) of chlorine and ammonium chloride 
(p. 387), (c) the results of heating ammonium nitrite (p. 367) 
and (d) ammonium chloride (p. 386). 

7. Why does not ammonia burn in air (p. 385)? 

8. What substances are present in ammonium hydroxide 
solution? When the liquid is heated, what happens to e^ch? 
Formulate the system. 
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OXIDES AND OXYGEN ^CIDS OF NITROGEN 

The names and formuljje of the oxitlcs and oxygen acids of 
nitrogen a.re as follows: 

Nitrous oxide N.O ^ — > Hyponitrous acid H.NX^. 

Nitric oxide NO 

Nitrons anhydride N.O^ ^ — > Nitrous acid HNOn 

Nitrogen tc'troxide ^ 2 NO 2 i 

Nitric anhydride N^Og < — ^ Nitric acid HNO.. 

All the oxides are endothermal compounds (p. 202), yet, with 
the exc('ption of the third and the last, tla^y are all relativ«’ly 
stable. The acids, when deprived of the eh'inents of wat(M’, yield 
the oxides opposite which tliey stand (p. 311). (\)nv(Tsely, 
excepting in the case of nitrous oxide, the anhydrides with water 
give the acids. All of these substances are made directly or 
indirectly from nitric acid — nitric anhydride by removal of 
water, tlie others by reduction. We turn, therefore, first, to nitric 
acid and its properties. 

Nitric Acid HNO3 

Nitric acid ITNO.^ is used in large quantiti(^s for making explo- 
sives like guncotton, picric acid and TNT, and plastics like 
celluloid, as well as innumerable drugs and dyes. Nitrates arc 
largely used as fertilizers (p. 526) . 

Manufacture. — Nitric acid is obtained in two ways, namely, 
by The action of sulphuric acid upon natural sodium nitrate and 
by oxidation of the nitrogen of the jitmosplu're. The processes 
wliich utilize the latter method will be referred to in a later 
section. 

Sodium nitrate, Chile saltpeter, is found in an immense de- 
388 
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posit (2 by fi20 miles) on the boundary of Chile and Peru, ^his 
salt is mixed with eoncentrated sulphuric acid in iron retorts and 
gently heated to drive off ftic nitric acid. The sodium-hydrogen 
sul^^iate remains in the retort: , 

Na*N03 d- H..SO, ^.NalTSO, + UNO., f. 

• • 

The vapor is condensed in glass tubes (-cooled with water) and 
the acid collected in vessels of earthenware. Sulphuric; acid 
(b.-p. 380' ) is used because it is much less volatile than nitric 
*acid, and so only the latter is vaporized. The acid boils at 
86° (760 inin.), but, to prevent loss by decomposition, a lower 

• • 



boiling-point is secured by reducing the pressure in the whole 
apparatus. 

In tlie lidioratory the same action is employed, without, 
however, the reduction in the pressure (Fig. 97). 

Physical Properties. — ^Pure hydrogen nitrate (100^> HNO3) 
is a colorless, mobile liquid (sp. gr. 1.52) boiling at 86°, and 
freezing to a solid (m.-p, -47'’)- fumes strongly when its 
vapor issues into moist air (compare p. 161 1. An aqueous solution 
containing 68 per cent of the substance boils at 120.5°, wiiile the 
pure acid, pure water, and all other mixtures, boil at lower 
temperatures. This 68 per cent nitric; acid of constant boiling- 
point (p. 166) form? the “concentrated nitric acid’^ of com- 
merce (sp. gr. 1.41). 

Chemical Properties. — 1. Like chloric acid (p. 309), and 
other oxygen acids of the halogens, nitric acid is most stable when 
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mixed with water. The pure acid decomposes while being dis- 
tilled: 

4IINO3 4NO3 4- 2H3O + O3, 

yet not with explosive violence l;ke chloric uci(h ■ The distillate 
is colored brown by dissolved nitrogen tetrdxide NCX (“fuming” 
nitric acid). Repeated distillation finally leaves 08 per cent of 
the acid, mixed with 32 per cent of water formed by the above 
decomposition. The acid of constant boiling-point is, therefore, 
reached, as usual, from more concentrated as well as from less 
concentrated specimens. 

2. Nitric acid, when dissolved in water, is highly ionized, and 
is therefore active as an acid. By interaction with hydroxides 
and oxides it forms nitrates. 

3. "When pure nitric acid (b.-p. 86°) is poured upon phos- 
phoric anhydride, the latter combines with the clenamts of water, 
and distillation gives nitric anhydride: 2IINO3 -j- P0O5 — > t 
4- 2HPO3. The anhydride is a white solid melting at 30° and 
boiling at 45°. It unites vigorously with water \.o form nitric 
acid. It decomposes spontaacously into nitrogen tetroxidc and 
oxygen: 2N/)5 — > 4?I02 4- 0.. 

4. Like the unstable oxygen acids of the halogens, nitric acid 
is an oxidizing agent even when diluted with water. The mul- 
tiplicity of the products into which it may bo decomposed by re- 
duction, however, renders separate treatment ot tliis property 
necessary (see p. 39G). 

5. Nitric acid interacts energetically with meny compounds 
of carbon to give nitro-derivatives. Many of these are of gieat 
importance as explosives. Their preparation and properties 
will be discussed in a later chapter (pp. 596-598). 

6. Nitric acid produces substances of bright-yellow color, 
knftwm as xanthoproteic acids, when it comes in contact with pro- 
teins, e.g., in the skin, or in wool. Hence nitric acid stains 
woolen clothing yellow. This reaction is Used as a test for pro- 
teins. 

Nitrates. — The nitrates are all more or less easily soluble 
in water. When heated they decompose in one or other of three 
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ways (see jlp. 392, 398, 400). The individual nitrates, sufli as 
sodium nitrate and potassium nitrate, arc described elsewhere. 

Nitric Oxide and Nitrogen Tetroxide 

Preparation t)f Nitric Oxide NO. — Pure nitric oxide is ob- 
tained by adding nitric acid to a boiling solution of ferrous sul- 
phate in dilute sulphuwc acid: 

, 6 FcSO, + 3H,S04 + 2 HNO 3 3Fe3 (SQJ 3 + 2 NO + mfi. 

This action is used as a means of determining the quantity of 
nitric acid in a solution, or of nitrates in a mixture, by measure- 
numt of the volume c*f nitric oxide evolved. 

,v. Nitric d^idc may also be obtained when sufliciently dilute 
nitric ficid (sp. gr. 1 . 2 ) acts upon copper (sec p. 397). This 
interaction furnishes the most convenient method of generating 
the gas in the laboratory (see also p. 393). 

Properties Nitric Oxide. — Nitric oxide is a colorless gas. 
In solid form it melts at - 167°, ami the liquid boils at - 153.6°. 
Its s<dubility in water is slight. The density of the gas shows 
the formula to be NO; and there is no tendency to form a 
polymer, such as N.^Oo, even at low temperatures. 

This gas is the most stable of the oxid(*s of nitrogen. Vig- 
orously burning phosphorus continues to burn in the gas, nitrogen 
being set free. Burning sulphur and an ignited taper, however, 
are extinguished. 

Nitric oxide has two characteristic cliemi«a\l properties. It 
unites directly with oxygen in the cold to form the reddish-brown 
nitrogen tetroxide: 

The same result follows when it is led into warm concentrated 
nitric acid: NO + 2 BNO 3 3 NO 3 4 - H^O. 

It also forms unstable compounds with a number of salts, 
the compound in the case of ferrous sulphate, FcNO.SO^, being 
capable of existence in cold aqueous solution and posse.ssing a 
brown color. Since ferrous sulphate will first reduce nitric acid 
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to nittric oxide (p. 391), and the excess of the salt Will then give 
a brown color with the product, a delicate test for nitric acid (or 
nitrates) is founded upon these actions. 

Preparation of Nitrogen Tetroxide NO2. — This substance 
is liberated by heating nitrates, otluT than those of potassium, 
sodium, or aminonium, fuch as lead and copper nitrates: 

r 2 Cai(N 03)3 2CuO + 4m), + 0,. 

The oxide of the metal remains, unless this oxide is itself decom- 
posed by heating (p. 65). When the mixed gases arc led through 
a U-tube immersed in ice, the tetroxide condenses as a yellow 
liquid (b.-p. 22'', m.-p. -10.5®), and the o^vygen passes on.^ 

The compound may also be made by direct union of nitric 
oxide and oxygen, or by oxidation of nitric oxide by coiuTfitratcd 
nitric acid (p. 391). It is likewise almost the sole product of 
the interaction of concentrated nitric acid with tin or copper 
(seep. 397). 

Properties of Nitrogen T^ptroxide. — The most striking pecu- 
liarity of this gas is that, when hot, it is deep brown in color, 
and wlicn cold, pale yellow. The density of the brown gas, at 
156®, corrt'sponds to the formula NO2, that of the yellow gas at 
22® to N2()4. At intermediate temperatures eejui librium mixtures 
of the two molecular species exist. When the temperature is 
carried above 156®, by passing the brown gas througli a hot 
tube, the brown color begins to disappear, and nitric oxide and 
oxygen arc formed. This decomposition is complete, however, 
only above 600®. On cooling, the same steps tnrough brown 
gas to pale-yellow gas are retraced: 

2NO + O2 2NO2 N2O4 

Colorless Brown Pale Yellow 

Since nitrogen tetroxide yields free oxygen more readily than 
does nitric oxide, phosphorus burns readily in it; a taper, how- 
ever, is extinguished. On account of its oxidizing power, it is 
sometimes used in bleaching flour. 

The most interesting property of nitrogen tetroxide is its 
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action upon* water, whereby nitric acid is formed, and ifltric 
oxide escapes: ^ 

3 NO 2 + H,0 2HNO, + NO. 


When ox>^ffen i§ present also, then tlu^ NO ^ives more NOo, and 
this in turn gives inpre nitric, jfeid. This action plays an im- 
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portant part in the making of nitric acid from the nitrogen of 
the air (see next section). 

Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen, — Oxygen and nitrogen 
have no natural tendency to combine at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, but rather the reverse — their compounds tend to decompose 
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witk evolution of heat. But a high temperature will supply the 
necessary energy. Even so, however, the union extends to only 
1 per cent of the mixture at 2000° and 5 per cent at 3000° : 

^2 + O 2 + 43,200 calorics ^ 2NO. 

Note that, since the formation of NO is an endothermic reaction, 
the yield of NO is increased by raising the temperature (Van’t 
Hoff’s law, p. 216). In spite of the poor yield obtainable under 
the best conditions, the supply of natural nitrates is so limited 
that machinery has been devised, and is now in successful use, 
for carrying on the combination on a commercial scale. Three 
devices are in use, and all employ hydro-electric power. 

In the Birkeland-Eyde process (Fig. 9b), used at Nqtoddcn 
and elsewhere in Norway, an arc discharge between rods of 
carbon is spread, by the influence of powerful electroliiagnets, 
into a circular brush discharge several feet in diameter. The 
figure shows a cross section of the space filled by •ihe discharge. 
In the center is a section of one of the carbon rods. Air is 
blown through the flame, giving a mixture of gases containing 
about 1 per cent of NO, ar^d this is quickly cooled to permit of 
union of the nitric oxide with oxygen, to give the tetroxide, NO 2 . 
The air containing NO. is then passed through absorbing towers 
down which water trickles. Here the action mentioned in the 
last section takes place, and an aqueous solution of nitric acid 
is produced. In peace times, the nitrio acid is mixed with 
calcium hydroxide (slaked lime) : 

Ca(OH)2 + 2HNO3 Ca(N03)2 -f 2H2O 

to give calcium nitrate, which, being very soluole, is sold for 
use as a fertilizer. In war times, the acid is concentrated for 
use in the manufacture of explosives. 

* The Schonherr process, used in the same factories in Norway, 
employs a discharge through a tube 22 feet long (Fig. 99). The 
column of air rotates as it traverses the tube and so every part is 
exposed to the discharge. 

The Pauling process, used in Italy and Austria, uses pre- 
heated air, and a different arrangement of the discharge. The 
principles employed are, however, the same. 
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The proiductive capacity of 
plants employing these arc processes 
in was three hundred thousand 
tons (calculated as nitrate of lime)*. 

I j 

I 

Nitric Acid from Ammonia. — 

The ammonia oxidation process for 
the production of nitric acid was de- 
veloped on a large scale during the 
Great War, particularly in Germany. 
Gaseous ammonia in the presence of 
air anj a suitabh' catalyst undergoes 
oxidation, with the formation of 
(ixides oT nitrogen and water vapor. 
The oxides of nitrogen can be recov- 
ered by al)sorl)tion in water, yielding 
dilute nitric acid. This can be con- 
centrated further if desired, or neu- 
tralized witli a base for the produc-* 
tion of nitrates for use as explosives 
(ammonium nitrate) or fertilizers 
(calcium nitrate). 

Platinum gauze is almost univer- 
sally employed as a catalyst. A 
mixture of ammonia and oxygen- 
enriched air passes through one or 
more layers of the gauze, which is 
heated electrically to 650-700"^ to 
start the reaction and which is main- 
tained at that temperature subse- 
quently by the heat of combustion of 
the ammonia. The reaction that 
takes place may be represented by 
the equation: 





4Nn, + 60,->4N0 + 6HA 


Fio. 99. 
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Th 6 excess ox^^gen present converts the NO into'’ NOo as the 
issuing gases cool. Unless the reaction is very nicely regulated, 
however, the yield of oxides of nitrogen is diminished cither by 
incomplete combustion of ammonia, or by the dis&ociation of 
NO into nitrogen and oxygen (see p. 394). The time of contact 
with the catalyst must not be too long, ordbis latter i‘ffect will 
be appreciable. With proper precautions, a conversion effndency 
of 90-95 per cent is obtained. Poisoning of the catalyst must be 
guarded against by careful purification of the gases, especially 
from non-volatile impurities such as dust ])articles, which choke 
the surface of the gauze and render it inoperative. 

Oxidizing Actions of NithIc Acan 

When nitric acid gives up oxygen to any substance, it^js itself 
reduced. Hence, according to convenience, we shall refer to 
oxidations by, or redut^tions of, nitric acid. 

Oxidation of Hydrogen. — The metals preceding hydrogen 
in the electromotive series (p. 240) displace hydrogen ion from 
nitric acid in aqueous solution, as they do from other acids. 
With metals more active than zinc, such as magnesium, a great 
part of the hydrogen escapes in th(‘ free condition. But, in the 
case of zinc and the metals b(*low it, most or all of the hydrogen 
i^ oxidized to water by the nitric acid, and part of the acid is 
reduced. Thus, with zinc and very dilute nitric acid, almost 
the only product, aside from zinc nitrate, is ammonia. This 
interacts with the excess of nitric acid present to foi’m ammonium 
nitrate: 

4Zn + IOHNO 3 4 Zn(N 03 )., + NH.NO., -f 3H,0. 

The student will find it very instructive to derive this balanced 
eqi^tion from its skeleton: Zn + HNO., — ^ Zn(N() 3)2 NH^NO^ 
-f-'H./), using the valence methou descrilKnl on p. 301. Simpler, 
and of still greater value for tlui complete understanding of 
this and similar reactions presented immediately below, is the 
balancing of the equation by the use of ions and electrons, as 
discussed on p. 303. 
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Heavy Metals. — Tlie less active nietais, such as copper^'and 
silver, do not displace hydrogen from dilute acids (p. 64), but 
rccjuce nitric acid, neverthefess, and arc converted into nitrates. 
Plat^^ium and gold (compare p. 346 i alone arc not attacked. Thus 
copper, with soipcwhat diluted nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.2), gives 
cupric nitrate and nitiic oxide Nt): , 

8HNO, + 3Cu‘-^ 411,0 + 2N0 + 3Cu(N03),. 

• 

•The nitric oxide is liberaied as a colorless gas, but forms the 
brown tetroxid(' at once on meeting tlie oxygen of the air (p. 391). 

When conccntrcitcd nitric acid is iiscmI with copper, {drnost pure 
nitrogen tetroxide is oj)taincd: 

• 

4TTNO3 + Cu 2il,() + 2N(X + 

The reader should note the constant production of nitric oxide 
with diluted nitric acid, and the invariable formation of nitrogen 
tetroxide with concentrated acid. This is exi)lained by tlie fact 
that nilrogen t^'troxidi^ cannot pass unchanged through a licpiid 
containing much water, for it gives nitric acid and nitric oxide 
with the latter <p. 393), (Conversely, where the nitric acid is 
concentrated, nitric oxide, even if formed by tfie intiTaction with 
the metal, must be oxidized to nitrogen tetroxide as it passes 
up through the liquid (p. 391). 

Oxidation of Non-Metals. — With non-metals the actions are 
different, in so far that these elements form no nitrates. Thus 
sulphur boiled in nitric acid gives suliiliuric acid, along with 
nitric oxide, equation (1), or with nitrogen tetroxide, equation 
(2), or with both, according to the concentration of the acid 
(sec above) : 

2HN()3 + S 2N0 + TLSO,. ( 4 ) 

6IIN()3 + vS 6NO3 + 2IU) f ^ 2 ) 

• 

The reader will note that a separate eciuation, (1) and (2), must 
be made for the formation of each rciluction product. If NO and 
NO. arc both formed, they cannot arise from the same molecule 
of nitric acid. They result from two actions which are inde- 
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penc’ent, although proceeding concurrently in the, same vessel 
(see p. 312 ). Thus the equation: 2HNO3 + C -» HgO + COg + 
NO + NOy, is a misrepresentation. It implies that equimolecular 
quantities of the two oxides of nitrogen are formed. Buf. this 
could occur only by chance, and the balance would be destroyed 
the next moment by the lowering in the concentration of the 
acid, giving the advantage to the nitric oxide. 

Oxidation of Compounds: Aqua Regia. — Compounds like 
hydrogen sulphide and sulphurous acid, which are easily oxidized, 
interact with nitric acid. With diluted nitric acid, the products 
are free sulphur and sulphuric a(ud respectively. 

Hydrochloric acid, which is not affected by oxidizing agents 
such as hydrogen peroxide or concentrated sulphuric acid, is 
oxidized by concentrated nitric acid. The mixture of nitric acid 
and hydrochloric acid is known as aqua regia. Chlorine is set 
free by the oxidation of the hydrochloric acid, 

HNO3 + 3 HC 1 2H2O + CI2 + NOCl, 

and nitrosyl chloride NOCl is also formed. The liquid thus con- 
tains several oxidizing agrnts, nitric acid, hypochlorous acid 
(from CI2 + HoO)^. and some nitrous acid from the hydrolysis of 
the nitrosyl chloride. It is frequently used in analysis, for ex- 
ample to oxidize sulphur (say, in cast iron or in minerals), the 
sulphuric acid formed being estimated by precipitation and 
weighing of barium sulphate (p. 346 ). 

Aqua regia (Latin, royal water) received its name because it 
converts the “noble” metals, gold and platinum, into soluble 
compounds. This it docs because the free chlorine, in presence 
of hydrochloric acid, combines to form the exceedingly stable 
complex ions (see pp. 606 - 608 ) AUCI4— (see chlorauric acid)^ 
and PtCl<,==, the negative ion of chloroplatinic acid: 

' Pt + 2CI2 + 2Cr -» PtCl =. 

Nitrous Acid, Hyponitrous Acid, ani^ their Anhydrides 

Nitrites and Nitrous Acid. — When the nitrates of potassium 
and sodium are heated, they lose one unit of oxygen, and the 
nitrites remain: 
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2NaN03 2NaN03 + 0,. ' 

Commonly lead is stirred with the melted nitrate and assists in 
the^iA?moval of the oxygen. The litharge PbO which is formed 
remains as a residue when the sodium nitrite is dissolved for 
recrystallization. ^ •* 

When ari acid is added to a dilute solution of a nitrite, a 
pale-blue solution containing nitrous acid HNO^ is obtained. 
The acid is very unstable, however, and, when the solution is 
’^rarriied, it decomposes: * 

SHNO. -> HNO3 + 2N0 + IT.>0. 

When^i concentrated *m\\xiion of sodium nitrite is acidified, the 
nitrous acid ’formed decomposes at once, and a brown gas con- 
taining fTie anhydride escapes: 

2H+ + 2N0r ^ 2IINO3 i:? H,0 + N,03 1. 

This behavior distinguishes a nitrite from a nitrate. 

Nitrous acid is an active oxidizing agent: 

2HI -f 2HNO2 2H3O -f 2N0 f I2. 

Indigo is also converted by it into isatin (compare p. 289). 
Nitrous acid is much used in the making of organic dyes. 

Nitrous Anhydride N2O3. — A study of the density of the 
gas arising from the decomposition of nitrous acid shows that, in 
the gaseous state, the anhydride is almost entirely dissociated: 

N.Oa + NO3. 

When the mixture is led through a U-tube immersed in a freezing 
mixture at -21°, a deep-blue liquid is obtained which is tjje 
anhydride itself. This dissociates rapidly when allowed to boil. 

The same equimolewlar mixture of the two gases is obtained 
by the action of water on nitrosylsulphuric acid (p. 340). 

Hyponitrous Acid and Nitrous Oxide N2O. — Hyponitrous 
acid H2N2O2 is a wdiite solid. Its solution in water is an exceed- 
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ingij i'eeble acid. The warm aqueous solution dec’omposes slowly, 
giving nitrous oxide: 

u 

H^NA-^H.O + KO. 

Nitrous oxide is prepared by gently heating ammonium nitrate 
(great care should be taken; see next page), or a solution of a 
salt of ammonium and a nitrate: 

+ m- ^ NH,N03 2H,0 + N,0. 

The steam condenses, and the nitrous oxide may l)e collected over 
warm water, or be dried and compressed into steel cylinders. 

Its solubility in cold water is considerable: at 0°, 130 volumes 
in 100; at 25°, 60 in 100. The liquefied gas boils a+ -89.3® and 
its vapor tension at 20° is 49.4 atmosplieres. 

A glowing splinter of wood bursts into flame in nitrous oxide, 
and phosphorus and sulphur burn in it with much the same vigor 
as in oxygen. In all cases oxides are formed, and nitrogen is set 
free. It does not combine with nitric oxide, however, as does 
oxygen (p. 391). 

Metals do not rust in nitrous oxide, and the hiemoglobin of 
the blood is unable to use it as a source of oxygen. It is em- 
ployed as an ana?sthetic for minor operations. The hysterical 
symptoms which accompany its use caused it to receive the name 
of '‘laughing gas.” 

Graphic Formulae of Nitric Acid and its Derivatives: Explo- 
sives. — The following equation for the formation of ammonium 
nitrate by neutralization of ammonium hydroxide with nitric 
acid shows the graphic (p. 350) formula; of these substances: 

H\ ^0 H\ ^0 

H\n_OH + H — 0 — N — 0 — N +H,0. 

V/ \o V/ ■V) 

n 

The structural formula of the nitrate is intended to explain the 
fact that the salt is able to exist at all, by representing the 
oxygen and hydrogen as being separated from one another and 
attached to different nitrogen units. When the equilibrium oi 
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tlie system is*disturbed by heating, the oxygen and hydrogen ignite 
to form water, an arrangement which is much more stable, and 
nitrous oxide (p. 400) cscap/es with the stc^am. Tlie behavior of 
amn^mium nitrite on heating (p. 367) is explained in the same 
way. 

It may be noted ^hat the refiction NIJ.^N ()3 -> 2H.0 + 
is accompanied by the evolution of 90(5o, calories of heat. This 
is not an excessively cxo*thcrmic reaction, but if care is not taken 
a serious explosion is liable to result wlaai ammonium nitrate iS 
Tieated, for the compound N/) itself (lccom{)oses into its elements 
at higher temperatures, and the reaction 2N./.) — > 2No + Oj 
cvolv’es an additional 38,000 calories. The fnud products of the 
decomjiosition of amtAonium nitrate arc therefore nitrogen, oxy- 
gen and watlT vapor, and if the decomposition is brought about 
suddenly these three substances, as gas(‘s, will occupy at the high 
temperature to which ih(w are raiserl by the heat of the above 
reactions a v/dume out of nW j)roportion to the small quantity 
of solid substance from which they were produced. 

It is these ^ame two factors — the endothermal character of 
the compounds, and their ready decomposition into simpler 
gaseous substances — that render many organic derivatives of 
nitric acid both useful and terrible as explo*sives (sec ('haptcr 
XLII). 


Exercises. — ^1. Make the equation for the interaction of 
ferrous chloride, hydrochloric acid, and nitric acid (p. 391), and 
for all the actions concerned when the test for a nitrate (p. 392) 
is applied to sodium nitrate. Wliat volume (at 0° and 760 mm.) 
of NO is obtained from one formula-weight of nitric acid? 

2. In the action of zinc on dilute nitric acid (p. 396), why is 
not the ammonia given off as a gas? How should you show 
that it was formed at all? 

3. Make equations for the formation of nitric oxide and 
nitrogen tetroxide by t*lie action of carbon on nitric acid (p. 397). 

4. Make equations for the interaction of iron with diluted 
and with concentrated nitric acid, respectively (p. 397). The 
iron gives ferric nitrate Fe(N 03 ).j. 
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Give the three ways in which nitrates decompose when 
heated, with one equation illustrating each. 

6. Make all the equations for oxidations on pp. 396-398, 
using the methods illustrated on pp. 301-305. 

7. How could you distinguish nitric oxide, (a) ,from hydrogen. 
(b) from oxygen? 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

9 

• PHOSPHORUS *. 

^ The Chemical Relations of the Element. — There are many 
tilings in the chemistry of phosphorus and its compounds which 
remind us of nitrogen. Yet these are largely referable to the 
fact that the elements are both non-metals and both have the 
same jnain valences, Viz., three and five. The behavior of the 
compounds is often very different. For the present it is sufficient 
to say tTlat both give compounds with hydrogen, and PH.,, 
and both yield oxides of the forms X/).h, X 20 .i, and X2O5. The 
first and last* of these oxides arc acid-forming, and phosphorus, 
therefore, gives acids corresponding to nitrous and nitric acids. 
The clement is*thus a non-metal. 

Occurrence. — Calcium phosphate Ca3(P04)2 forms about 25 
to 27 per cent of tlie material of the bones ami teeth of animals. 
The same salt occurs in deposits, as a mineral, and is found scat- 
tered through all fertile soils. Complex organic compounds of 
phosphorus, such as lecithin, arc essential constituents of tile 
muscles, nerves and brains of animals and are found also in 
plants. The average man’s skeleton contains 1400 g. of phos- 
phorus, his muscles 130 g., and his nerves and brain 12 g. 
Amongst foods, egg-yolks and beans contain an unusually large 
proportion, nuts, peas, and wheat (entire grain) coming next. 

Phosphorus was discovered by Brand in 1669, and by Kunkel 
in 1670, by distilling at a white heat the solid residue from evajjo- 
rat(‘d animal matter. They were both searching for the philoso- 
phers’ stone. Scheele in Sweden prepared it from bones in 1771. 
The clement is used chiefly in the manufaef ure of matches. 

Manufacture of Phosphorus, — Phosphorus is now manu- 
factured by mixing natural calcium phosphate with the proper 
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proportions of carbon and silicon dioxide (sand), and the mix- 
ture is introduced continuously into an electric furnace (Fig. 
100), entering at the top B through a worm feed 4. The dis- 
charge of an alternating current between carbon poles C and C 
produces the very high temperature which the .action requires. 

£ ' The calpium silicate which is 

formed fuses to a slag, and 
can be withdrawn at intervals 
through a pipe D at the bot- 
tom of the furnace. The 
gaseous products distil off 
through a pipe E and the 
phosphorus is condensed by 
moans of cold water: 
Ca,(P0,,)2 + 3Si02^5C-> 
SCaSiOa + 5CO + 2P. 

We may regard the phosphate 
as being composed of two 
oxides, 3Ca(),PnOr.. Tt thus api)ears that the calVium oxide has 
united with the silica, whicl' is an acid anhydride (see p. 311): 
Cat) + SiOo -^CaSiOa, while the phospiioric anliydride has been 
reduced. 

Tlie phosphorus, after purification, is cast into sticks in tubes 
of tin or glass, standing in cold water. 

Physical Properties. — ^ There arc at least two allotropic 
forms (p. 290) of phospliorus, known as white phosphorus and 
red phosphorus. White phosphorus, prepared as described above, 
is at first transparent and colorless, but after exposure to light 
acquires a superficial coating of the red variety. It melts at 44° 
and boils at 287°. Its sp. gr. is 1.83. Its molecular weight at 
313° is 128 and the formula, therefore, P^ (see p. 122). White 
phosphorus is soluble in carbon bisulphide, less soluble in ether, 
and insoluble in water. It is exceedingly; poisonous, less than 
0.15 g. being a fatal dose, and is an ingredient in roach-paste 
and rat poison. Continued eximsure to its vapor causes necrosis, 
a disease from which match-makers are liable to suffer. The 
jawbones and teeth are particularly liable to attack. 
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Red phosJhoniB is a red powder consisting of small takilar 
crystals. It is obtained by heating white phosphorus to about 
25Q° in a vessel from which air is excluded. Much heat is evolved 
in tfic transformation. Red phosphorus does not melt, but 
passes directly ‘into vapor, identical witli that of white phos- 
phorus. It IS insolubk in carbon bisulphitle and other solvents. 
It is not poisonous, and, unlike white phosphorus, does not re- 
quire to be kept under water to avoid spontaneous combustion, 
^ed phosphorus appears to be a solid so^iition (p. 139) of the 
white variety in a less active kind. Hence, its properties arc 
variable, e.g., sp. gr. from 2.05 to 2.34. Bridgmjin, by heating 
white phosphorus at 200'" under a pressnri' of !2()() kg. per scj. cm., 
has obtained black phosphorus (sj). gr. 2.G9) which may be the 
pure form of the red variety. 

Chemical Properties. — White phosphorus unites directly 
with the halogens with great vigor. It unites slowly with oxygen 
in the cold, and with sulphur and many metals when the ma- 
terials arc headed together. The slow union of coUl phosphorus 
with atmospheric oxygen is accompanied by the evolution of 
light. Hence the word phosphorescence. The name of the 
clement (Greek light; <^€pci) , 1 bear) records this property. 
Apparently the chemical energy, transformed in connection with 
the oxidation, is converted, in part at least, into radiant ener^ 
instead of completely into heat.* The slow oxidation of phos- 
phorus is accompanied by the production of ozone, but the nature 
of the action is still unknown (see p. 287). 

When phosphorus burns in pei'fectly dry air, the cloud of solid 
pentoxide particles ver>^ quickly subsiiles. When phosphorus 
burns in 7noiiit air, however, the cloud of pentoxide forms tiny 
droplets, consisting of a concentrated solution of phosphoric acid, 
which remain suspended in the atmosphere as a fog (compare 
sulphur trioxide, p. 338). Burning phosidiorus was therefore used 
in the war for screcnihg the movement of vessels. In land war- 
fare, shells containing white phosphorus were also employed for 

*The same production of lipht from chemical action in a cold body is 
seen in the luminosity of certain parts of tirellies and some species of 
fish. 
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inccLdiary purposes. Such shells produced horriblej and usually 
fatal, burns on any enemy within the radius of their explosion. 

Red phosphorus, since it is formed’ with evolution of heat, con- 
tains less energy than white phosphorus and is much less active. 
It does not catch fire below 240^, while ordinary phosphorus 
ignites at 35°. 

Manufacture of Matches. — These are of two kinds, ordinary 
Eiatches, which strike on any rough surface, and '^safety'' 
matches. Ordinary matches are still made in some countries by 
dipping the splints of wood in melted paraffin, and then in a paste 
made of 4 to 7 per cent of white phosphorus, lead dioxide about 
50 per cent, water, and dextrin (paste). .The head, when dry, 
is dipped in varnish to exclude air and moisture. Where the use 
of white phosphorus is very properly forbidden, a sulplnde 
is substituted. When the match is struck, the friction explodes 
the mixture of phosphorus trisulphide (combustible) and lead 
dioxide (or other oxidizing agent), and the resulting heat sets 
fire to the paraffin and this, in turn, to the wood. 

Safety matches carry no phosphorus, but onlj^ a mixture of 
substances containing oxygon, such as potassium chlorate or 
potassium chromate, with a combustible, like antimony trisul- 
phide, some dextrin and a filling {c.g,, chalk). The box is coated 
with a mixture of red pIio.sphorus, antimony trisulpliidc, dextrin 
and filling. The friction converts a trace of the red phosphoinis 
into the white variety, and the latter sets fire to the head. 

Phosphine. — Three hydrides of phospliorus are known. 
These are, phosphine PH3 (a ga.s), a liquid hydride P.TI^, which 
is presumably the analogue of hydrazine (N.JIj, and a solid hy- 
dride P4H2. 

Phosphine PH^ is readily prepared by boiling white phos- 
phprus with potassium hydroxide solution in a flask provided 
with a delivery tube (Fig. 101). Potassium hypophosphite is 
formed at the same time: 

3KOH + 4P + 3H.,0 SKII.^PO^ + PH3 1. 

The gas made in this way contains a little of the vapor of the 
liquid hydride, which is spontaneously inflammable, and conse- 
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quently the. bubbles of the mixture catch fire when they ;;each 
the surface of water in the trough: PH 3 -f- 20. — > H 3 PO 4 . In 
still, moist air, tlic fog of* droplets of phosphoric acid solution 
form beautiful smoke rings. It is advisable to pass a current 



of illuminating gas, nitrogen or some other iifert gas through the 
flask by means of a second glass tube (afterwards closed with a 
clip, sec Fig. 101) for a few minutes before starting to heat, 
in order to displace all the oxygen inside the flask. * 

The simplest method of preparing phosphine is by the action 
of water upon cah'ium phosphide: 

Ca.,P, + filFO -^ 3 Ca(On), + 2 PII 3 . 

This action is analogous to that of water upon magnesium nitride 
(p. 383), liy which ammonia is produced. 

Phosphine is a colorless gas, which is easily decomposed* by 
heat into its elements. It is exceedingly poisonous and, unlike 
ammonia, it is insolu 1 )le in water, and furnishes no basic com- 
pound corresponding to ammonium hydroxide. It resembles 
ammonia, fonnally at least, in uniting with the hydrogen halides 
(see below). It differs from ammonia, however, inasmuch as it 
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doeii, not unite with the oxygen acids. Phosphine acts upon 
solutions of some salts, precipitating phosphides of the metals: 

3CuSO, + 2PH, ( ^u^P^ i + SH^SO^. 

Shells containing inetallic phosphides arc of -service in naval 
warfare as jnarkers in night engagements, /the impure phosphine 
produced by the action of the water on the phosphides burning 
spontaneously on the surface and indicating the position of the 
shot. 

Phosphonium Compounds. - Hydrogen iodide unites with 
phosphine to form a colorless solid, crystallizing in beautiful, 
highly refracting, square prisms: PH., + il l -^PHJ. Hydrogen 
chloride combines similarly with phosphine, but only when the 
gases are cooled by a freezing mixture, or lire broughrtogethcr 
under a total pressure of 18 atmospheres at 14°. When the 
pressure is released, rapid dissociation occurs. " 

In imitation of the ammonia nomenedature, these substances 
are called phosphonium iodide and phosphonium ijhlorido PH.jCl. 
They are entirely diffenmt, t^iowever, from the corresponding am- 
monium derivatives, for tin* PH.,^ ion is unstable. When brought 
in contact witli water they decompose into their constituents, 
the hydrogen halide going into solution, and the phosphine being 
Iterated as a gas. 

Halides of Phosphorus, — The existence of the following 
halides has been proved conclusively: 

r.d, (solid) 

PF., (gas) PCI3 (liquid) PBrg (liquid) PI., (solid) 

PFs (gas) PCJl, (solid ) PBr, (solid ) 

TResc substances may all be formed by dir(‘ct union of the ele- 
ments. They are incomparably more stable than are the similar 
compounds of nitrogen. They are all hyefrolyzed by water, and 
give an oxygen acid of phosphorus and the hydrogen halide (sec 
below). This action was used in the preparation of hydrogen 
bromide (p. 273) and hydrogen iodide (p. 278). 
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Phosphorus trichloride PCI 3 is made by passing]; chlorine^ gas 
over melted phosphorus in a flask until the proper gain in 
weight has occurred. The substance, a licpiid boiling at 76^, is 
stable (sec p. 43). When ex(‘css of chlorine is employed, 
phosphorus pentachloride PCl^,, a white solid body, is formed. 
When moist air fs blown over ar#y of th(‘.sc substances, th(‘ water 
is condense(i to a fog 1 :)y the hydrogen hajide. Tn the case of the 
interaction of the pcnt^ichloride and water, ])hosphoric acid is 
formed : • 

• PCI, I - 4HT) ILPO, + bllCl. 

Phosphorus pentachloride, when heated under ordinary atmos- 
pheric pressure, suhlwics (sec p. 276 1 at Kifl". When heated in a 
seale(^ tube, under increased pressure it melts at IGO'’. In the 
saturated vaf)or at the subliming point, about 4 ])er cent of the 
molecules are dissociated into phosphorus trichloride and chlorine 
(p. 122 ): PCI 5 PCI, + CL,. 

Oxides of Phosphorus. - - The oxides of y>h()sphorus are the 
trioxide P^O;, dr P^O,-., the pentoxide P AX-., and a tetroxide P.O.i. 

The pentoxide is a white powder* formed when phosphorus is 
burned witli a free supply of oxygen. It unities with water with 
great violence to form, finally, phosphori(‘ acid (see below), and 
hence is known as phosphoric anhydride. In the lalx^ratory this 
action is frecyiKUitly utilized for drying gases (p. 369) and for 
removing water from combination (p. 390). The vapor density 
leads to the formula P.,Oio, of which, however, would only 
cornpliciite our ecyuations in reactions in which the vapor state 
is not concerned. 

The trioxide is obtained by burning phosphorus in a tube 
with a restricted supply of air. It is a white solid, melting at 
22.5° and boiling at 173°. This oxide is tin; anhyilride of phos- 
phorous acid, but it unites exceedingly slowly with cold watea to 
form this substance. When its vapor is heated to 440° it de- 
composes, giving the letroxide P^Oj and red yiliosphorus. 

Acids of Phosphorus. — There are six different acids of phos- 
phorus. Three arc phosphoric acids, representing the same stage 
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of oxidation of pliosphorus, but different degrees of, hydration of 


the anhj’^dride. The others shov 
of oxidation (study by positive 

Ortliophosphoric acid 
Pyropliosphoric acid 
Metaphopphoric acid , 
H ypophosphoricr acid 
Phosphorous acid 
Hypophosphorous acid 


three different and lower states 
and negative valences, p. 301 ) : 

HaP 04 (= 3 H, 0 ^a 05 ) 

H4P.OT (-= 2H,0.P,04) 

HPOs (-IL0,P.05) 

H,POa (^1:2 H.O,Pz04) 

H,PO, (-= 3H.0,P,0,) 

H 3 PO 2 *(= 3IL0,P30) 


The Phosphoric Acids. — The relation between the three dif^- 
ferent phosphoric acids may be seen by considering them as 
being formed from phosphorus pent oxide (the anhydride) and 
water. In the majority of cases already -i-onsidcred this sort of 
action takes place in but one way. Thus, nitric acid is known in 
but one form, which is produced by the union of one-vnolccuh^ 
each of nitrogen pentoxide and water: N^Og + HgO — » 2HNO;,. 
Similarly, the chief sulphuric acid is the one formed from one 
molecule of sulphur trioxide and one molecule of water: SO3 -f- 
HsO-^H.SO^, although here we have also pyro^plpkuric (fum- 
ing sulphuric) acid H^S.,07,^or 1100,2803. 

Now, when phosphoric anhydride acts upon water we obtain a 
solution which, onMmmediate evaporation, leaves a glassy solid, 
HPO3, known as metaphosphoric acid. When, however, the solu- 
tion is allowed to stand for some days, or is boiled with a little 
(ftlutc nitric acid, whose hydrogen-ion acts cc.talytically, the 
residue from evaporation is H3PO4, orthophosphoric acid (or- 
dinarily called just phosphoric acid) : 

HPO3 + H3O ^ II3PO4. 


Conversely, when orthophosphoric acid is kept at about 255 ” 
for a time, it slowly loses water, and H^P^O,, pyrophosphoric acid, 
is obtained: 

2H3PO4 HgO -f- H4P/)7. 

Further desiccation leaves metaphosphoric acid. When dis- 
solved in water, pyrophosphoric acid slowly resumes the water 
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which it has'lost and gives the ortho-acid again. The rela^Sons 
of all these substances are more clearly seen in the graphic 
formulae: 


f=0 

p -O-II. 

i* _0 — H 
[_.0 — H 

+ 




— 0 — H 

— 0 — H 

— O — H 
= 0 


= 0 . 
— 0— ri 

— 0 — H 


= 0 

-0-H 

[=0 


if-n.o 


f=0 

-J .0_H 

r=o 
p\ = o 

Uo 

+ • ^ 

[=.0 


1=0 


+ 21120 

+ 3H,0 


A most impctrtfint fai^t to be noted is that the addition or removal 
of ^Lmte> "leaves the valence of the phosphoms unchanged. The 
doji;re(i of oxidation of the phosphorus and its valence are 
identical in the three acids. 


Orthophosphoric Acid H.)P 04 . — The impure, commercial 
acid is made *by mixing selected, pulverized phosphate rock 
Ca.lPOJ;. with sulphuric acid (sp.*gr. 1.5) and lieating with 
steam and stirring in a wooden vat: » 

Ca, (PC,) , + 3H,S(), t:? 2 H 3 PO, + 3CaS0, 


The calcium sulphate is precipitated during the heating and tlfe 
subsequent concentration of the fdtrate. 

Pure orthophosphoric acid may be made by boiling red phos- 
phorus with slightly diluUal nitric acid and evaporating the 
water and excess of nitric acid. 

The acid is a typical transition acid (see table on p. 244), 
and is dissociated chiefly into the ions H+ and H 2 P 04 ”*. The 
further dissociation of the latter ion into H+ and HP 04 = takes 
place to only a very small extent. The ion HP 04 = also possesses 
only a very slight tenc^cncy to break up into and P 04 =. The 
concentration of these last-mentioned ions in an acid solution 
is therefore negligible. 

H 3 PO 4 H+ + H2P04'” H+ + HP04= H+ + P04= 
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Salts of Orthophosphoric Acid. — As a tribasic Ucid, it forms 
salts of three kinds, such as NaH^PO^, Na.ITPO^, and Na3p04. 
These, are known respectively as primary, secondary, and tertiary 
sodium orthophosphate. The primary sodium phosphate is 
faintly acid in reaction (compare sodium bisiijphite, p. 335). 
The secondary one is slightly 'alkaline, because of hydrolysis 
(compare acid sodium sulphide, p. 325). The tertiary phosphate 
is stable only in solid" form (compare normal sodium sulphide, 
p. 324), and can be made by evaporating to dryness a mixture 
of the secondary phosphate and sodium hydroxide: 

Na,HP(), + NaOIT Ka3P04 + IPO t • 

When the product is dissolved in water, fiiis action is reversed 
(compare p. 327 ) . IMixed phosphates are also known, particularly 
.sodium-ammonium phosphate (microcosmic salt) NaN^’^HPO^, 
4HoO, and the insoluble magnesium-ammonium phosphate 
MgNH4P04. Primary calcium phosphate (sec p. 527), known in 
commerce as ^‘super-phosphate,” is used as a fertilizer. 

The tertiary phosphates are unchanged by heading. The pri- 
mary and secondary phosph,ates, however, retaining, as they do, 
some of the original hydrogen of the phosphoric acid, are capable 
of losing water, lilce phosphoric acid itself, when heated. The 
actions are slowly reversed when the products are dissolved in 
water: 

NaH TO, ?=> NaP()3 + TT,( ) t . 

2Na,HP(), ^ Na,P,(), + TPO T . 

It will be seen that the meta- and pyrophosphates of sodium are 
formed by these actions; and this is indeed the simplest way of 
forming these substances, since the acids themselves are not per- 
manent in solution, and are too feeble to l(‘nd themselves to exact 
neutralization. Ammonium salts of phosphoric acid lose am- 
monia, as w(*ll as water, when heated (see p. 386). Thus, 
microcosmic salt gives primary sodium plyjsphate: 

NaNH^HPO., NH.., t + NaH.PO^ -> NaP03 + H,0 1 , 

and this in turn is converted into the metaphosphate by loss of 
water. 
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Pyrophosphoric Acid and Metaphosphoric Acid. — J*yro- 
phosphoric acid H^PoO^, altliough tetrabasic, fijivcs only the nor- 
mal salts, such as Na^P/)/, and thoLC in which one-half of the 
hydrogen has been disi)la(‘cd by a metal, such as NaJIoPoOy. 

Metaphospho/ic acid HPO.^ is the “glacial phosphoric acid” of 
commerce, and is usiydly sold id the form of transparent sticks. 
It is obtained by heating orthophosphgric acid, or by direct 
union of phosphorus pentoxidc with a *small amount of cold 
water. It passes into vapor at a high temperature, and its vapor 
^density corresponds to the formula (HPO*)o. 

Sodium metaphosphate NaPO.^, in the form of a small globule 
obtained by heating microcosmic salt on a platinum wire, is used 
in analysis. When minute traces of oxides of certain metals arc 
placed upoif such a globule, known as a head, and heated in the 
Bunsen j^ame, the mass is colored in various tints according to 
the oxide used (bead test). This action may be understood when 
we consider tjiat sodium inetaphosphate takes u]) watiT to form 
primary sodium orthophosphate: NaPO.. -|- H.O NalLPO^. 
In the same w^iy, but at higher temperatures, it is able to tak(' 
up oxides of elements other than hydrogen, giving mixed ortho- 
phosphates. Thus, with oxide of cobalt a part of the metaphos- 
phate unites according to the e(|ua(ion: 

NaPO, + CoO Na(\)P(),, 
and the product gives a blue color to the bead. 

Distinguishing Tests. — When a solution of nitrate of silver 
is added to a solution of orthophosphoric acid, or to any soluble 
orthophosphate, a yellow precipitate of silver orthophosphate 
Ag-^PO^ is produced. This is a test for orthophosphates. With 
pyrophos])horic acid or any pyrophosphate the product is white 
Ag^P./l^. With metaphosphoric acid a white f)recipitatc, AgPOg, 
is obtained also. Metaphosphoric acid coagulates a clear 
solution (colloidal suspension) of albumen (say, white of egg), 
while ortho- or pyroj^hosphoric acid has no visible cfTcct upon 
it. 


Phosphorous Acid H3PO3. — When added to cold water, 
phosphorus trioxidc yields phosphorous acid very slowly. This 
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aci(#; may be obtained much more easily by the action of water 
upon phosphorus trichloride, tribromide (p. 273), or tri-iodide 
and evaporation of the solution: * 

PCI 3 + 3H,0 -H. P (OH) 3 + 3HC1 1 . 

Phosphorous acid is, a powerful reducing agent, precipitating 
silver, for example, in the metallic form from solutions of its 
salts. When heated, it decomposes, giving the most stable acid 
of phosphorus (compare pp. 314, 335), namely metaphosphoric 
acid, and phosphine: ‘ * 

4H3PO3 3HPO3 + 3H3O + PH3. 

Comparison of Phosphorus with Nitrcrgen and with Splphur. 

— Although phosphorus and nitrogen are regarded ‘as belonging 
to one family, the differences between them are more conspicuous 
than the resemblances. The latter are confined almost wholly 
to matters concerned with valence. The contrasts between 
phosphine and ammonia (p. 407) and between the halides of the 
two elements (pp. 387, 408) have been notedr. already. The 
pentoxide of nitrogen decomposes spontaneously; that of phos- 
phorus is one of the most stable of compounds. Nitric acid is 
very active, both 'as acid and oxidizing agent; the phosphoric 
acids are quite the reverse. 

On the other hand, the resemblance of phosphorus to sulphur 
ife marked. Both are solids, existing in several forms. Botli 
yield stable compounds with oxygen and chlorine. The hydrogen 
compounds interact with salts to give phosphides of metals and 
sulphides of metals, respectively. Against these must be set the 
facts, that hydrogen sulphide does not unite with the hydrogen 
halides at all while phosphine gives the phosphonium halides, and 
that phosphoric acid is hard to reduce while sulphuric acid is 
reduced with comparative ease. 

Exercises. — 1. What are the valencesrof the non-metals in: 
H,S., 0 „ H,CrA, KMnO„ KH^PO^, H3PO4, NaH,P 03 , Na 2 P 03 ? 
Name these substances. 

2. Is it oxidation or reduction, or neither, when we make, (a) 
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from H 1 Sr 03 , (6) SO, from H^SO,, (c) HPO, from 
(d) H,S,0, from H,SO„ (e) Na,SO^ from NaHSOg? 

3. Why would a mixture of potassium dichromate and hydro- 
chloric acid (p. 323) be less suitable than nitric acid, as an oxi- 
dizing agent for pjaking phosphoric acid from red phosphorus? 

4. Why is not the tertiary phosphate of- sodium (p. 412) de- 
composed by heating? ^ What tertiary -phosphates would be 
decomposed by this means? 

^ 5. Formulate the hydrolyses of the secondary and tertiary 
sodium orthophosphates as was done for sodium sulphide 
(pp. 324-325). 

6. How should you prepare Ca,P,0, and Ca(PO,)„ both 

insolulje? • 

7. What product should you confidently expect to find (p. 
410) aftefheating, (a) sodium phosphite, Na 2 HP 03 , (b) potas- 
sium hypophosphite (p. 407) ? Mjike the equations. 

8. Compare the elements chlorine and phosphorus after the 
manner of the comparisons on p. 414. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
0 

CARBON AND THE OXIDES OF CARBON 

The majority of the substances composing, or produced by, 
living organisms, sucli as starch, fat, and sugar, are compounds 
of carbon. Hence the chemistry of these compounds is known 
as organic chemistry. Tt was at first su})posed that the artificial 
production of such compounds, wiihout the intervention 
of life, was impossible. But many natural organic products have 
now been made from simpler ones or from the clementg^ and the 
preparation of tlie others is delayed only in consequence of diffi- 
culties caused by their instability and compli;xity. On the other 
hand, hundreds of compounds unknown to animfil or vegetable 
life, including many valuable drugs and dyes, have now been 
added to the catalogue of chemical compounds. Hundreds of 
thousands of different com’pounds containing carbon are known, 
and thousands mere are added every year. 

The elements entering into carbon <*ompounds are chiefly hy- 
drogen and oxygen. After these, nitrogen, phosphorus, the 
halogens and sulphur may be named. 

Carbon C 

Occurrence. — Large quantities of carbon are found in the 
free condition in nature. The diamond is the purest natural 
carbon. Graphite, or plumbago, which is the next purest, is 
found in limited amounts, and is a valuable mineral. Coal occurs 
iij numerous forms containing greatly varying proportions of 
free carbon. Small quantities of the free element have been 
found in meteorites. » 

In combination, carbon is found in marsh-gas, or methane 
CH4, which is the chief component of natural gas. The numerous 
compounds found in plants and animals have already been men- 
tioned. The mineral oils consist almost entirely of mixtures of 
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various compounds of carbon and hydrogen (hydrocarbons). 
Whole geological formations are composed of carbonates oj com- 
mon metals j particularly csilcium carbonate or limestone. 

Diamond. — This allotropic modification of carbon is dis- 
tinguished by its* natural crystalline form, which often resembles 
the o(‘tahedron (Fig. 44, p. 105). Ihq ultimate 
structure of the diamond crystal is represented in 
Fig. 50 (p. 107). Its specific gravity is 3.5. For 
f)rnamcntal purposes the diamond is ‘‘hut” by 
grinding new faces so as to give artificial forms 
called “brilliants” (Fig. 102) and “rosettes.” 

These forms are give^ji to the stone, in order that 
the inaximum reflection of light from its interior 
may be produced. It is the hardest of familiar 
substances, and can be scratched or polished only 
by rubbing with diamond powder. The colorless stones and 
those with special tints are valuable. The black (“carbonado”) 
and badly colored specimens arc less valuable and are used for 
grinding, for glass-cutting, and on the points of drills. 

Diamonds arc found chiefly in* South Africa and Brazil. 
They are separated from the rock by weatht'ring and washing. 
They are sold by the carat (1 international carat = 200 mg. ) 
and the value increases with the size. The largest known 
specimen, the Cullinan, weighed 3032 carats before being cut.* 

Small synthetic diamonds are obttiined when molten iron 
containing dissolved carbon is suddenly chilled. If the fused 
mass is allowed to cool gradually, however, tlu; carbon separates 
out in the form of graphite. 

Graphite. — Graphite (Greek, I mrite) is found in nature in 
Siberia, Cumberland, Brazil, Ceylon and elsewhere. It forms 
dark grey or black hexagonal tablets, and, when pulverized, it 
gives slippery scales yf microscopic size. Unlike the diamond, 
it is quite soft, has a specific gravity of 2.3, and conducts elec- 
tricity. Natural graphite is usually mixed with foreign matter, 
and even the purest specimen leaves, when burned, from 2 to 5 
per cent of ash. It is called also plumbago, or black lead. 
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G^raphite, moulded into blocks, is sawn into vods for the 
cores of “lead” pencils (first used in the I6th century). Clay 
is added in varying proportions t6 give different degrees of 
hardness. Because of its infusibility, it is used to make crucibles. 
Smeared on a plaster cast (non-conductor) , it gives a conduct- 
ing surface on which metals (copper or silver) can be deposited 
by electrolysis. A thin layer, used as stove-polish, protects the 
iron from rusting. In‘ electro-chemical industries it is used for 
electrodes at which chlorine is to be liberated; all other conduc- 
tors interact chemically with this clement and are destroyed!' 

It is employed also as a lubri- 
cant, when wooden beams 
slide uimn one another. 

Large amounts of pure 
graphite are now Tnanufac- 
tured by heating coke with 
some pitch and • a little sand 
or ferric oxide (Acheson’s 
process). The mixture (3 to 
3% tons) is piled (Fig. lOp) between the electrodes connected 
with a dynamo, and, on account of its high resistance, becomes 
strongly heated. The operation is complete in from 24 to 30 
hours. 

Other Forms of Carbon. — The apparently amorphous va- 
rieties of carbon are numerous. They include wood-charcoal, 
lampblack, animal charcoal, coal {e.g.j bituminous coal and an- 
thracite) and coke. All of these substances will come up for 
discussion in later chapters. None of them, it may be noted 
here, is composed of pure carbon, other elements being present, 
mostly in combination with carbon, in very variable amounts. 

, Examination of ^‘amorphous^^ charcoal by X-ray methods 
indicates that it possesses a cn^stalline structure identical with 
that of graphite. Charcoal is not to be regarded, therefore, as a 
supercooled liquid (see p. 106) like glass. It consists of tiny 
fragments of graphite. The amorphous appearance is due to the 
extreme minuteness of the crystals, which are interspersed, with 
attendant impurities, through a highly porous mass. 
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Chemical* Properties of Carbon. — The most common, uses 
of carbon depend upon its great tendency to unite with oxygen, 
forming carbon dioxide COg. With a limited supply of oxygen, 
(•arbon monoxide CO (see p. 426) is produced. Aside from the 
direct employment of these reactions for the sake of the heat 
which is liberated (se^c p. 289), they are used also in the reduc- 
tion of ores of iron, copper, zinc, and many other metals. When, 
for example, finely powdered cupric oxide -and carbon are heated, 
copper is obtiiined. The gas given off is eitlier carbon dioxidd, 
*or a mixture of this with carbon monoxide, according to the 
proportion of carbon and the temperature used: 

Cup + C^ Cu + CO, 

2CuO + C 2Cu + CO 2 . 

At the high temperatures produced in the electric furnace, 
carbon unites with many metals and some non-metals. Thus, 
when dissolved in molten iron, it forms iron carbide FcgC. Other 
examples will be taken up in succeeding sections. 

The union with hydrogen is ordinarily too slow to be observed. 
But when the carbon is mixed witjj pulverized nickel (contact 
agent), and hydrogen is passed over the mixture at 300®, 
methane CH,, is formed (97 per cent). The action is reversible 
and exothermal, and is therefore, at higher temperatures, less 
complete (see p. 217), at 850° reaching only 1.6 per cent. On 
the other hand, an electric arc, between carbon poles in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen, gives traces of acetylene C.,Ho, this 
action being endothermal. The other compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen arc all obtained by indirect reactions. 

Carbon Disulphide CS2. — This compound is made by direct 
union of sulphur vapor and glowing charcoal. An electric fur- 
nace like that in Fig. 100 (p. 404) is employed. The substance 
comes off as a vapor and is condensed. 

Carbon disulphide is a colorless, highly refracting liquid 
(b.-p. 46°). Traces of other compounds give the commercial 
article a disagreeable smell. It burns in air, forming carbon 
dioxide and sulphur dioxide. It is an important solvent for 
sulphur and caoutchouc (rubber), and dissolves iodine and 
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phosphorus freely. Large quantities are cniploycd also in the 
destruction of prairie dogs and ants and for freeing grain ele- 
vators of rats and mice. ' 

Carbon Tetrachloride CCI4. — This compoy.nd is manufac- 
tured by leading dry chlorine ihto carbon, disulphide containing 
a little iodine (contact agent) in solution: 

^ CS, + 3Cl,-^CCl4 + S,CU. 

On distilling the resulting mixture, the carbon tetrachloride CCI4 
(b.-p. 77" ) passes off and is condensed, while the sulphur mono- 
chloride SoClo (b.-p. 136") remains. 

Carbon tetrachloride is a colorless liquid. It dissolve? fats 
and tars and other organic compounds, and has the advantage 
over benzine and gasoline of being non-inflammable. iFis there- 
fore used in taking the grease out of wool, linen cloth, oil-bearing 
seeds, and bones. Many liquids sold for di^ cleaning and re- 
moving stains from clothing, glov(‘S, etc., consist of carbon tetra- 
chloride diluted with ti cheaper material, sueli as benzine. 
Although the {)roportion of »such material originally added may 
be insufficient to render the mixture inflammable or explosive, the 
risk exists that evaporation of the more volatile carbon tetra- 
chloride may eventually bring the composition of the residue into 
the dangerous region. Products containing no benzine are there- 
fore to be preferred. 

Carbides and the Electric Furnace. — Chemical actions which 
proceed only at very high tempertitures arc most economically 
carried out by u.sing electricity as the source of }i{*at. In such 
cases the electricity has no electrolytic or other chemical action. 
There are two types of electric furnaces. In the making of 
graphite (p. 418) and of phosphorus (p. 404), which illustrates 
one of them, the resistance of tlie carbon furnishes the occasion 
for the rise in temperature. r 

Of the same type is the furnace used for making carborundum 
(SiC, silicon carbide), manufactured in large quantities at Niag- 
ara Falls (Acheson's process). The coke and sand (silicon 
dioxide SiO*) are piled between the terminals., and the resistance 
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of the formt!r causes the production of the heat, as in Fig# 103, 
p. 418: 

3C + Si(V-^SiC+2COt. 

Here the carbon reduces the oxide, and combines with the 
element (Si) as* well. The product (SiC) is exceedingly hard, 
and, aft(T pulverizaiion and mixing wjth other materials, is 
moulded into grinding wheels. • 

In the other type of furnace the air between the terminaJ^? 
•furnishes the resistance, and the arc (a diV-harge carried by the 
badly conducting air and carbon vapor) furnishes the heat. 
This type of furnace is employed in various ‘hire processes” for 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen (p. 394). 

Tfie arc»is also of assistance in the manufacture of calcium 
carbide fCaChl, which involves the heating of a mixture of lime 
and coke to a very high temperature (estimated at 3000^). The 
reaction is carricxl out in large graphite crucibles, which form 
the negative electrodes. The positive electrodes consist of large 
blocks of graphite, which arc gradually consumed in the passing 
of the arc: 

CaO + 3C-^C(y+Caa. 

• 

Cold water acts vigorously with calcium carbide, giving acetylene 
gas (see p. 439) and calcium hydroxide (slaked lime): 

CaC, + 2ITT) Cti (OH) , + T . 

Carbon Dioxide and Carbonic Acid 

Occurrence. — Carbon dioxide is present in the atmosphere, 
and issues from the ground in hirge quantitit's in certain neigh- 
borhoods, as, for example, in the so-called Vhilley of 14eath in 
Java, and in tlui Crotta del Cane near Naples. ICffca'vescent 
mineral waters, such as those of Vichy and of the Ceyscr SpiHng 
at Sar.atoga, contain it in solution, and their effervescence is 
caused by the escape of the gas when the pressure is reduced. 

Modes of Formation. — !. Carbon dioxide is produced by 
combustion of carbon with an excess of oxygen: C -f Oj^-^COa. 
The combustion of all compounds of carbon, as well as the slow 
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oxidiition in the tissues of plants and animals, yield the same 
product. The product from burningj carbon is naturally mixed 
with at least four times its volume of atmospheric, nitrogen. To 
secure carbon dioxide for cominerciiil purposes from this source, 
the gas is led under pressure into a solution potassium car- 
bonate, which absorbs' the carbon dioxide 

CO, (gas) ^ C().,(dslvc!) + n,0 H,Ca, + K,CO, 5=± 2KHCO3, 

When the pressure is. redu(‘ed by a pump, all the actions arct 
reversed, and the gas escapes in pure form. The same solution, 
with occasional purification, can be used an indefinite number 
of times. ^ 

2. It was Joseph Black (1757) who first recognized the gas 
as a distinct substance. He observed its formation wli^i marble 
or chalk was heated: 


CaC 03 ?=iCa 0 + C0„ 


and named the gas ^Tixed air” from the fact that it was contained 
in these solids. The above action had been used for centuries 
in making quicklime (calcium oxide). All common carbonates, 
excepting those oj potassium and sodium, decompose when 
heated, the oxide of the metal or the metal itself remaining. 

3. Black found that the gas was also produced when acids 
act,ed upon carbonates, and this is the method employed in the 
laboratory : 


CaCOa(8olid)fc5 CaCOsC dissolved Ca++ -}- CO*= j . 

2 HCI (dissolved)!:^ 20 - + 2 H- i ^ 


Hmi=FHaO + CO» 


The apparatus shown in Fig. 30 is used. 

4. Carbon dioxide is formed in decay (p. 41) and, as Black 
likewise discovered, in fermentation (see p. 532). Large quan- 
tities are collected for industrial use from the vats in which 
near-beer is brewed. 


Physical Properties. — Carbon dioxide is a colorless, odorless 
gas. It is heavier than air. Its critical temperature is 31.35"^ 
(p. 55). The solid melts at -56°, having a vapor pressure of 
5.3 atmospheres. The sp. gr. of the liquid at 0° is 0.95. At 0° its 
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vapor tcnsioti is 35.4 atmospheres and at 20°, 59 atmosphere#. It 
must be preserv^ed, therefore, in very strong cylinders of mild 
steel. Large quantities of it are sold in such cylinders, and 
used in making aerated waters. When the liquid is allowed to 
flow out into [IP open vessel or, still better, into a cloth bag 
(non-conductor of hqat), it cools itself by its own evaporation 
and forms a white, snowlike mass. Solid carbon dioxide evapo- 
rates under atmospheric pressure at - 79^*, without melting. 

The solid is used in the laboratoiy as a cooling agent, being 
often mixed with ether or alcohol to give closer contact with 
the vessel containing the substance to be cooled. Mercury 
(m.-p. -40°) is easily frozen by the mixture. 

Cprbon dioxide dissolves in its own volume of water (760 
mm. and 1*5°). Up to four or five atinosphcrcs Henry’s law 
(p. 157) ’describes its solubility accurately. An aqueous solu- 
tion, under a pressure of 3-4 atmospheres, is familiarly known 
as soda wates, or carbonated water. 

Chemical Properties. — Carbon dioxide is a stable compound. 
At 2000° and 760 mm., the dissociajbion reaches 1.8 per cent, or 
about the same as that of water: 2 C 02 ^ 2 (X.) -f-, 0.. 

The more active metals, like magnesium, burn brilliantly 
when ignited in a hollow lump of solid carbon dioxide, producing 
ihe oxide and free carbon. Less active metals, such as zinc and 
iron, when heated in a stream of the gas, give an oxide of flie 
metal and carbon monoxide. 

Carbon dioxide unites directly with many oxides, par- 
ticularly those of the more active metals, such as the 
oxides of potassium, sodium, calcium, ct(\ Hence the decom- 
position of calcium carbonate by heating (p. 422) is a reversible 
action. 

Carbon dioxide, when dissolved in water, forms an unst;^ble 
acid: 

H,0 + C 0 ,?±H,C 03 , or g)0 + < o"'H-0 / ^ 

The name carbonic acid is frequently, though improperly, given 
to the anhydride COg, which has no acid properties. 
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Chemical Properties of Carbonic Acid H2CO3. — The solu- 
tion of carbon dioxide in water exhibits the properties of a very 
weak acid. It conducts clcctri(*ity, although not well. It turns 
litmus red. The ionization takes place chiefly according to the 
equation: 

H,C03^H+ + HC0r. 

The further ionization of HCOa^ Ii ^' and is exceed- 

ingly minute. 

Carbonates and Bicarbonates. — When excess of an aqueous 
solution of carbonic acid is mixed with a solution of a base like 
sodium hydroxide, or, as the operation is more usually performed, 
when carbon dioxide is passed into a solution of the" alkali, until 
the liquid is saturated, water is formed and the acid Carbonate 
(bicarbonate) of sodium remains dissolved: 


H2CO3 + NaOH fc? H,0 + NaHC03. 

Although the bicarbonate is technically an acid salt, its solution 
is very weakly alkaline (compare sodium acid sulphide, p. 325). 
By addition of an^ ecjuivalent of sodium hydroxide, the normal 
carbonate is obtained: 

NaOH + NaHC03 ILO + Na,C03. 

This solution, like that of all normal salts of a strong base and 
a feeble acid (see p. 324), is decidedly alkaline in reaction. 

The normal carbonates, with the exception of tliose of potas- 
sium, sodium, and ammonium, are insoluble in water, and may 
be obtained by precipitation when the proper ions arc employed. 
For example: 

BaCl^ + Na.CO^ BaCO^ i + 2NaCl. 

The aqueous solution of carbon dioxide interacts with solu* 
tions of barium and calcium hydroxides in a similar manner: 


Ca (011)3 -f H3CO3 fc; CaC03 i + 2H,0. 
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These precipitations arc used as tests for carbon dioxid6 or 
carbonates. 

Excess of carbon dioxide converts calcium carbonate into the 
more soluble bicarbonate, and hence considerable quantities of 
‘4imo” arc freqivuitly held in solution by natural waters (see 
hardness, p. 501) whicla contain (airbon dioxide in solution: 

H,CO, -F- CaCO, ^ Ca (IW.O,) 

Ip the same fashion, the carbonates of iron (FeCO.,), magnesium, 
and zinc are somewhat soluble in water containing free carbonic 
acid. In fact, the solution, transportation, and deposition of all 
these carbonates take place in nature on a large scale by the 
alternate profjrcss and reversal of this action. 

Uses 01 ‘Carbon Dioxide. — The use of the gas for impregnat- 
ing aerated waters has been mentioned. The gas is used in im- 
mense (|uantities in the nninufacturc of sodium bicarbonate 
NaHC'O.^ (baking soda), of sodium carbonate NaoC03,10Il20 
(washing sada)f and of white lead, a basic carbonate of lead 

Pb3 (OH) 2(003).. 

Since carbon dioxide is already fully oxidized, it does not 
burn, and since it is very stable, ordinary coiiil.)ustibles will not 
burn in it. A small percentage of it will destroy the power of 
air to support combustion. For this reason, portable fire extin- 
guishers contain a dilute solution of sodium bicarbonate and a 
bottle of sulphuric acid. When the tank is inverted, the acid 
Hows into the solution: 

2NaHC03 + IFSO, ^ Na^SO, + 2H2CO3 ^ 2H2O -f 2CO,. 

The liquid is saturated with the gas and the excess, rising to the 
top, by its pressure forces the solution out through the nozzle 
The liquid is more effective than an equal amount of water, 
because the carbon dioxide it carries mixes with the surround- 
ing air. • 

The most wonderful chemical change which carbon dioxide 
undergoes is the action by which plants iise it as food. This 
important action is discussed in detail in a later chapter (p. 512) . 
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Carbon Monoxide CO 

Preparation. — Carbon monoxide CO is most easily prepared 
in the laboratory by heating formic acid (or sodium formate, a 
white crystalline solid) with concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
latter combines with the water', but is nq,^. otherwise changed: 

HCO^H-^CO + ILO. 

When coke, or any form of carbon burns mth a limited supply 
of air, or oxygen, the same gas is produced: 

2C + 02-^2C0. 

The gas therefore rises from the surface of a coal fire, sometimes 
escaping unburned, but often burning with a blue flame above 
the coal. 

Producer Gas and Water Gas. — When air is led through 
burning coke, the mixture of carbon monoxide (40 per cent) with 
nitrogen (60 per cent) obtained is called producer gas. It is 
combustible, and is used it. industrial establishments for heating 
and to drive gas pngines for power. 

Commercially, large amounts of carbon monoxide mixed with 
hydrogen (water gas), are manufactured by blowing steam over 
jvhite hot coke or anthracite: 

C + H,0 CO + - 29,100 calories. 

The coke is first set on fire in a brick-lined cylindrical structure 
and brought to vigorous combustion by blowing in air for ten 
minutes. Then steam is substituted for the air. 

The interaction, as the equation shows, takes place with ab- 
sorption of heat. Hence, at the end of a few minutes, the coke 
becomes too cool. It is then necessary to turn the steam off and 
to turn the air on again, and so on alternately. The mixture of 
carbon monoxide (40 to 50 per cent) and hydrogen (45 to 50 
per cent) , containing also some carbon dioxide (4 to 7 per cent) , 
nitrogen (4 to 5 per cent), and oxygen (1 per cent), is known as 
water gas. It is almost wholly combustible, burning with a blue 
flame, and is used as a source ot heat and, by driving internal 
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combustion engines, to furnish power. It is used also in m^u- 
facturing illuminating gas (see p. 445). 

If both air and steam are driven together over the burning 
coke, the air enables the coke to burn continuously, and a fuel 
gas which is a cross between producer gas and water gas is 
obtained. 

Fuel gases are employed on a large scale in steel works and 
other industrial plants. They give a uniform and easily regu-» 
L'ljted heat, they leave no ash, and their use involves no labor 
for stoking. 

Industrial Hydrogen from Water Gas. — Hydrogen is re- 
quired in large quantities in chemical industry for the manufac- 
ture of (munonia (p. 380) and for hydrogenating oils (p. 547). 
It is essential that this hydrogen should be carefully purified 
from traces of other gases, such as carbon monoxide and sulphur- 
etted hydrogerf, whi(‘h act as poisons on the catalysts employed 
in the above processes. The cheapest source of industrial hydro- 
gen is water and much work has been done to devise a 
method for eliminating the undesirable carbon monoxide from 
this. , 

When a mixture of water gas (substantially + CO) and 
superheated steam is passed over a suitable catalyst, such as 
iron oxide, a reaction occurs as follows: 

CO + H^O CO 2 + H, +9,800 calories. 

The reaction being reversible, and exothermic in the forward 
direction, its equilibrium point is displaced towards the left, 
favoring the backward reaction, as the temperature is raised. 
It is therefore desirable to work the process at as low a tem- 
perature as possible. With iron oxide alone as a catalyst, how- 
ever, the interaction between the gases becomes too slow to be 
effective at temperatures much below 600"^. The addition of 
small quantities of oth^r oxides, such as nickel oxide and chro- 
mium oxide, has been found to increase the activity of the 
catalyst very considerably. Substances which act in this manner 
(catalyzing a catalyst, so to speak) are termed promoters. 

In actual practice the reaction, carried out at 450-500°, gives 
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a mixture of gases containing only about 2 per cent residual 
CO. Excess of steam is employed to drive the ccpii librium as 
far as possible towards the right, but the excess of hydrogen 
present in the original water gas favors, of course, the opposite 
reaction (compare p. 209). It should be noted^that nearly twice 
as much hydrogen as was contained in this water gas is obtained 
b}^ the process, the second half being derived from the decompo- 
sition of the steam. 

The bulk of the carbon dioxide present in the final mixture 
(approximately 30 per cent by volume) is removed by washing 
the gas with water under pressure. The last traces of carbon 
dioxide are absorbed by means of lime or alktilies. The removal 
of the 2 per cent residual CO presents difliciiltics. Abs, 9 rption 
of CO by hot caustic soda solutions and by ammoniacal solutions 
of cuprous salts has been employed. The most efficit'at method, 
however, consists of preferential combustion of CO to COo with 
the requisite quantity of air or oxygen in the presewee of a second 
oxide catalyst. If due precautions arc taken, CO burns almost 
quantitatively to CO^, without any TT^ present burning to IToO. 
The small amount of CO., formed is then removed as already 
described. 

Physical Properties of Carbon Monoxide. — Carbon monox- 
ide is a colorless, odorless, and tasteless gas. It is a little lighter 
than air (mol. wt. 28), and is very slightly soluble in water. It 
is difficult to liquefy. Its boiling-point, when liquid, is -190°, 
close to that of liquid air. 

Chemical Properties. — All the chemical properties of carbon 
monoxide are referable to the fact that in it the clement carbon 
appears to bo bivalent: C=rO. The compound is in fact un- 
saturated, and combines with oxygen, chlorine, and other sub- 
stances directly. Thus the gas burns in the air, uniting with 
oxygen to form carbon dioxide. Iron (p. 693) is manufactured 
by the reduction of the oxides of iron by gaseous carbon monox- 
ide in the blast furnace. 

In sunlight carbon monoxide unites directly with chlorine to 
form carbonyl chloride (phosgene) COClg. It unites with nickel 
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and iron to form nickel carbonyl and iron carbonyl (see p. 706) , 
respectively. 

Physiological Properties. — The gas is an active poison, and 
1 volume in 100, (X)0 volumes of air produces symptoms of poison- 
ing, while 1 volume in 750 to 800 volumes produces death in 
about thirty minutes. The gas combines, with the hiemoglobin 
of the blood corpuscles,' forming a stable' compound, and thus^ 
preventing the absorption of oxygen by the blood (p. 41). This 
ghs is the chief poisonous substance in illuminating gas. The 
poisonous effect of tobac(‘o smoke, particularly when inhaled, is 
due mainly to the carbon monoxide produced by the necessarily 
incomplete combustion.^ 

Combustions or explosions in confined spaces (such as in a 
mine- shaft,- or in the interior of a warship during an engagement) 
may cause many deaths through CO poisoning. Gas masks for 
use in rescue jvork in such cases arc fitted with canisters con- 
taining a mixture of metallic oxides, as MnO., CuO, C 0 .O 3 and 
Ag.O (hopcalite)^ A mixture of this kind acts catalytically, any 
carbon monoxide passing into the canister being oxidized to 
carbon dioxide by tlie oxygen of the air. 

Exercises. ~1. (a) What physical property of graphite en- 
ables it to cover the surface of a stove so effectively? (b) How 
does ‘^polishing” with a brush contribute to the result? (c) Why 
not use paint on a stove? [d) Explain why graphite can be 
used as a lubricant. 

2. If a metal formed the positive electrode (anode) in elec- 

trolyzing sodium chloride solution, what chemical change might 
it undergo (p. 180), and which metals would be least rapidly 
attacked? What objection is there to using the latter metals 
in practice? » 

3. When one cubic meter of oxygen acts upon carbon, what 
volumes (at the same temperature and pressure) : (a) of carbon 
dioxide; (b) of carbon monoxide can be obtained? 

4. Make equations for: (a) the formation of methane by 
union of carbon and hydrogen; (b) the reduction of stannic oxide 
(SnOo) by carbon. 
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p. Make equations for: (a) the action of sulphuric acid upon 
calcium carbonate; {h) carbon dioxide on potassium hydroxide 
solution; (c) the burning of alumimum in carbon dioxide. 

6. What arc the exact relative weights of equal volumes of 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, air, and steam? 

7. Why does soda water remain quiescent in the closed bottle, 
and why does it effervesce when the bottle is opened? 

8. Rewrite the equations on p. 424 in full ionic form. 

9. Formulate, in detail, the equations for the hydrolysis of 
(a) sodium carbonate, (b) sodium bicarbonate in aqueous 
solution. 

10. Assuming that air contains oxygen and nitrogen in the 
proportion of 1 : 4 by volume, what are.;the theoretical propor- 
tions of carbon monoxide and nitrogen in producei gas? 

11. (a) What volume of water gas is produced-^ from each 
liter of steam, and (6) what is the proportion of the component 
gases in the product? (c) What impurities should you expect 
to find in water gas? (d) How should you attempt to separate 
the components of water gas? 

12. Why is water gas an especially valuable source of heat 
when high temperatures are required? 

13. In what respects d(xjs the action of hydrochloric acid on 
calcium carbonate resemble the action of the same acid, (a) on 
sodium sulphite, (6) on ferrous sulphide? 



.CHAPTER XXX 

THE HYDROCARBONS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES. FLAME 

, The compounds of carbon and hydrogcmarc called the hydro- 
carbons. Hundreds of different hydrocarbons, containing differ- 
ent proportions of the two elements, are known. The natural 
oil petroleum is a mixture of many substances of this class. 

The hydrocarbons fall into several distinct series, the chief 
one of which contains methane CH.^ as its simplest member. 
On account of the fact that certain members of this set are found 
in paraffin, it is commonly known as the parafiBin series. For 
the reason that in this series the carbon has all its four valences 
employed, the members are also called the saturated hydro- 
carbons. * 


Paraffin or Saturated Series of Hydrocarbons. — The follow- 
ing is a list of seven of the simplest hydrocarbons of this series, 
and of two of the higher members: 


Methane CH 4 b.-p. 

— 164" 

Hexane CaHu 

b.-p. 71" 

Ethnne C 2 H« 

— 89.5" 

Heptane C,Hi« 

99° 

Propane CsHs 

— 37“ 

Hexiidecane GwHsi 

287.5" 

Butane C 4 H 10 



ra.-p. 18° 

Pentane CbHh 

35" 

Pentatriacontane CbsHt* 

in.-p. 74.7" 


After the first four, the names are based on the Greek numerals 
corresponding to the number of carbon atoms in the molecule. 
Oft comparing the formul.T, we observe that in each the number 
of units of hydrogen is equal to twice the number of carbon unitS 
plus two. The general formula is therefore C„H2n+2- The series 
affords a striking illustration of the law of multiple proportions. 
We note, further, that the first four are gases at the ordinary 
temperature. The members of the series from pentane to penta- 
decane (CigHa^) are liquid under ordinary conditions. From 
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hex^dccanc onwrirds they lire solids, with higher arul higher melt” 
ing-points. 

In these compounds the carbon m quadTivalcnt, and each sub- 
stance is related to the preceding one by containing the addi- 
tional units CHo. The formuUe of the first three members may 
be written graphically to illusfirate these two facts : 


H 

H-C-H 

I 

H 


H H 
1 I 

H-C-C-H 
I I 

H H 


H IT H 

I I i 

II-C -C-C-H 
i I I 
11 H H 


tc 


Petroleum. — Petroleum is a thick, greenish-brown oil 
When borings are made into the oil-bear j?iig strata, the oil either 
gashes up, or is pumped to the surface. In the United States 
many thousands of miles of pipe-lines are used to titinsport the 
oil, with the aid of force pumps, to the refineries, and in 1921 
nearly 470 million barrels (42 gal. each) were produced. The 
world’s production in 1921 was 760 million barrels. 

After the United States, Mexico and Russia arc the chief 
producers of petroleum. 


Oil Refining. -- The natural oil is a complex mixture, and is 
partially separated by distillation (p. 82) into produi‘ts which 
are still mixtures, but are suited to special purposes. The com- 
ponents of lower boiling-point come off first and the temperature 
rises steadily as these components arc eliminated and those of 
higher and higher boiling-point enter the vapor. As certain tem- 
peratures arc reached (or as the sp, gr. of the distillate attains 
certain values) the condensed li(|uid is diverted into different 
vessels, so as to collect together the fractions” of the same kind. 
This is called fractional distillation. 

At some suitable stage, the residual oil is chilled, and a quan- 
tity of the solid members of the series to crystal- 

lizes in flakes (solid paraffin) and is separated by filtration in 
presses. The final residue is used for hibricants and for fuel. 
The fractions are still mixt^urcs, but contain mainly compounds 
lying close together in the series. Some of the products are as 
follows: 
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Name 

Main Components 

B.-P. 

Uses 

Petroleum ether... 

Gasoline 

Naphtha 

Benzine 

Kerosene 

Pentane, hexane 

Hexane, heptane 

Heptane, octane 

Octane, nonane 

s.Oecane-hexadecane. . . 

40”- 70*’! 
70”- 90” 
80”-120” 
120”-150” 
150”-300” 

Sol vent, gas-making 
Solvent, fuel 
Solvent, fuel 

Solvent 

Illuminating oil 


Vaseline, to C^aH^g, is separated in some refineries. 

Solid parafBln is (anployed for waterproofing paper, as an ingredi-^ 
ent in candles, and in making chewing gu/n. Kerosene, for oil 
lamps, is usually the largest fraction. To be employed safely, 
it should not give any inflammable vapor below 65° (150° F.), 
which is the legal ‘T ash-point’’ in many states. Formerly, ef- 
forts vTre made to conVert the other less valuable fractions into 
kerosene. Now the supply largely exceeds the demand, and 
special methods of treatment (see cracking, p. 435) are used to 
increase the pro{)ortion of gasoline (petrol), for which there is an 
ever-increasing need as a motor fuel. 

Asphalt, a natural mixture of the solid hydrocarbons, found 
particularly in Trinidad, is used in road-making. 

Oil Shale. — In Scotland, petroleum is also obtained by heat- 
ing shale. The shale is a clay deposit, which contains no oil as 
such, but whi(4i when heated gives off fuel gas, tnnmonia (see p. 
380), petroleum oils, and many valuable hydrocairbon deriva- 
tives. The richer shales yield from 30 to 40 gallons of oil per 
ton. The oil usually contains a much larger percentage of un- 
saturated hydrocarbons than well petroleum. The yield can be 
somewhat increased, and the proportion of undesirable unsatu- 
rated hydrocarbons diminished, by blowing superheated steam 
into the retorts during the distillation. 

Fiiiormous deposits of oil shale have recently been opened up 
in the United States, notably in Colorado, Utah, and Nevadt}. 
Though at first sight it would appear that the cost of producing 
oil from shale would prohibit competition with well petroleum, 
yet the value of the by-products offsets this disadvantage to a 
large extent. In any case, in view of the apprehended exhaustion 
of the world’s petroleum fields in the near future, these shale 
deposits constitute a most important national asset. 
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Fatural Gas: Methane CH4. — Natural gas is obtained from 
wells, tapping strata close to those which contain petroleum, and 
in the same localities. It often issues under very high pressure. 
It owes its combustibility to its cliief component (over 90 per 
cent), methane CH4. It is largely used as a fycl in the regions 
in which it is found and, in thl* United Spates, the annual value 
of the gas so consumed is nearly $200,000,000 (1920). The same 
gas issues from many coal scams (“fire-damp’^ , and forms ex- 
plosive mixtures with the air of mines. It rises to the surface 
when stagnant pools containing decomposing vegetable matter 
are stirred (^'marsh-gas'’). 

The formation of methane by direct union of carbon and 
hydrogen has already been discussed (p.''419). 

Methane may be made from inorganic materials by the action 
of water upon aluminium carbide, prepared by the interaction of 
aluminium oxide and carbon in the electric funiace (see pp. 
420-421): 

AI4C3 + 12H,0 4A1 (Oil) 3 + 3CH4. 

In the laboratory the gas is commonly (4)tained by the dis- 
tillation of a dry mixture of sodium acetate and sodium 
hydroxide : 

NaCO^CH^ + NaOH NaXO^ + CH^. 

' Chemical Properties of the Hydrocarbons. — The hydrocar- 
bons, whether pure or in solution, show no conductivity for 
electricity. They have none of the chemical properties of acids, 
bases, or salts, and therefore do not enter into double decom- 
positions with substances of these classes. The saturated hydro- 
carbons arc in fact quite indifferent to the presence of most 
chemical reagents. 

, All the hydrocarbons burn with oxygen or air to form carbon 
dioxide and water: 

CE, + 20,^C0,-\-2ilfi, 

+ llO^-^ 7CO2 + 8H2O. 

The water can be shown by its condensation on a cold vessel 
held over the flame. The carbon dioxide gives a precipitate of 
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calcium carbonate (p. 424) when the gases rising from the fiamc 
are drawn through lime-water. 

All the hydrocarbons, when heated strongly (air excluded), 
decompose or crack. They usually lose a part of their hydrogen 
and become uns'iturated. Those of high molecular weight break 
up to give a mixture of hydrocarbons of low molecular weight. 
Ethylene C 2 H 4 , for exa,ini)le, is produced in large amounts by 
heating the higher members of the series to a red heat. On thg 
pther hand, the lower members of the series, when heated, often 
give compounds of higher molecular weight. Thus, methane 
gives ethylene and acetylene, along with hydrogen: 

• • 2CH,-^a2H, + 3Il2. 

At a white heat all the hydrocarbons decompose into hydrogen 
and free carbon. 

The latt(rx* is deposited in a dense form called gas-carbon, 
which is used in irvaking carbon rods for arc lights and electric- 
furnaces, and (Xirbon plates for batteries, and for the electrodes 
employed in electrolysis. The carhe^n is ground up, moistened 
with petroleum n^sidues, subjected to hydraulic pressure and 
finally heat(Ml strongly to expel volatile mattiT. 

Derivatives of the Hydrocarbons. — Altliough the hydrocar- 
bons are tliemselves almost inert chemically, yet many important 
classes of organic substances may be regarded as their deriva- 
tives, one or more atoms of hydrogen in the graphic formula 
(p. 432) being replaced by other elements. The following tabu- 
lation should bo carefully studied, and the graphic formula 
of each compound mentioned should be written down by the 
student. 

1. Halogen Derivatives. When a mixture of methane and 
chlorine is exposed to sunlight several succ.cssive changes (sub- 
stitution reactions, scc,p. 183) slowly occur: 

CH 4 + Cla HCl -f CH 3 CI (methyl chloride) 

CH3CI -f Cla HCl + CH2CI2 (methylene chloride) 
CH.Cla + CI2 HCl + CHCI3 (chloroform) 

CHCI3 -f CI2 HCl + CCI4 (carbon tetrachloride). 
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Chloroform CHCI3, used as an anaesthetic, andMarbon tetra- 
chloride CCI4 (p. 420) arc familiar substances. Iodoform CHI, 
is employed in surgical dressing. These substances arc not salts, 
and arc not ionized in solution. 

2. Hydroxyl Derivatives (Alcohols). W,^tcr acts slowly 
upon methyl chloride, according to the equation: 

C1I,C1 -f- 11,0 ^HCl + CIT,()H' (methyl alcohol). 

The reaction is reversible and incomplete, but can be accelcratej^i 
and carried to completion by addition of a base, which removes 
the HCl as fast as it is formed. Ethyl chloride CTIgCl gives 
ethyl alcohol 0,1:1., OH. 

Although containing the radical OH, t()e alcohol arc mt ion- 
ized in solution, and arc therefore not bases. Th('y [ire cxtiai- 
sively used as solvents for other organic substances (sec also 
p. 533). 

3. Oxygen Derivatives (Ethers). When cth}!! [ilcohol and 
concentrated sulphurii^ acid are heated to 140'", wider and ether 
(CaHglaO distil off. The action occurs in two sUges: 

( 1 ) C,H,OH + H^sb^ -> H,0 + C..1I,.ILS04 

(2) CA.IiS 04 + C,H,0H-^ 11,864+ (CA)A 

Ether (QHr+O is a very volatile and inflamiiiiible liquid, 
used as an aniesthetic and as a solvent for resins, fats and oils. 

4. Aldehydes. By fractional combustion of methyl alcohol 
(passage of a licated mixture of alcohol vapor and air over a 
metal catalyst), formaldehyde H.CHO is obtained. 

2 CH 3 .OH + 0, -> 2CII,0 + 2H,0. 

Formaldehyde is a gas. Its solution in water (formalin) is 
erpployed as an antiseptic and disinfectant. Its property of 
hardening gelatins makes it valuable in the leather industry and 
in the manufaidure of artificial silk. It w also used in making 
dyes and in the production of bakelite (p. 595) . The correspond- 
ing derivative of ethyl alcohol is acetaldehyde CH3.CHO. The 
group .CHO is characteristic of aldehydes. 

5. Acids. By further partial oxidation, alcohols or aldehydes 
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give members of the fatty acid series. Thus ethyl alcohoi can 
be oxidized directly to acetic acid CHg.COOH by passing a mix- 
ture of the vapor, with air,* over specially prepared platinum as 
a catalyst: 

+ 0 , CII3.COOII + H.O. 

The first acid of this sVies is formic acid.H.C(30II (sec p. 426), 
a corrosive liciuid secrcied by red ants iftid present in stinging 
nettles. Acetic acid (see p. 534) has many industrial uses. 

• The lower members of the fatty acid series are pi'rfectly mis- 
cible with water, and are slightly ionized in aciueous solution. 
By neutralization with bases we obtain salts, such iis the for- 
mates and the acetate:-#. Only the hydrogen of the characteristic 
.COofi groifp, it must be noted, is replaceable by metals. 

G. Ketcknes. AVhen calcium acetate Ca(CH; 5 .COO )2 is heated, 
acetone (CHaio.CO distils off: 

C?i(CH,.(X)()) 2 -^CaC 03 + (CH3),.C0. 

The ketones resemble the aldehydes in many respects, but their 
characteristic group :C() is not directly combined with hydrogen. 
Acetone is a liquid boiling at GG*^, used in large quantities in the 
industries as a solvent. * 

7. Esters. Alcohols and acids interact slowly and incom- 
pletely to form esters. Thus when ethyl alcohol and acetic acid 
are used, we obtain ethyl acetate C2Hr..(X30.('IT3: • 

C2H,.()H + CH3.COOH ±5 H2O + (lH3.COO.CH3. 

I'he action may be catalyzed by the addition of a little sulphuric 
acid. 

The equation, as given above, bears certain resemblances to a 
neutralization. It differs sharply, however, from a true neutrali- 
zation ill several respects. An alcohol is not a base, neither is an 
ester a salt. Both classes of substances arc non-ionized in solu- 
tion. True neutralizrition takes place instantaneously, while 
the foregoing action, and all like it, proceed very slowly. 

The esters form the sweet-smelling constituents of plants. 
Many are now produced synthetically as substitutes for natural 
flower and fruit essences. 
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Xlasaturated Hydrocarbons. — In addition to the saturated 
series of hydrocarbons, several other series are known in which 
smaller proportions of hydrogen are present. Thus, ethylene 
C 2 H 4 , to which illuminating gas largely owes the luminosity of its 
flame, belongs to a scries CnHgn, all the members of which con- 
tain two atoms of hydrogen loss than the corresponding com- 
pounds of the first scries. Again, acetylene CgHj is the first 
member of a series C^Hon- 2 > benzene CcH„ begins a series 
Cnllan-e* Thcsc are all unsaturated because the full valence of 
the carbon is not in use, and these compounds, therefore, unito 
more or less readily with hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, and con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. The hydrocarbons of all the scries are 
mutually soluble, but none of them dissolres in water. 

Members of the ethylene and acetylene series are foij/nd in 
petroleum, and are formed also to some extent by decomposition 
during the distillation. As oil containing them acquires dark- 
colored products by chemical change, the oils are always refined 
before being sold. They are agitated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, which unites with the unsaturated substances and, being 
insoluble in the oil, collects in a layer below it. The oil is finally 
washed free from the acid with dilute alkali and with water. 

•c 

Ethylene C2H4. — The formation of one molecule of ethylene 
from two molecules of methane with elimination of two molecules 
of hydrogen suggests its graphic formula: 

H H H H H H 

H-C-H + H-C-H-^H-C-C-H or 
I I II 

H H 

Ethylene is a gas which burns in the air with a highly lumi- 
nous flame (see p. 443). It combines directly with bromine to 
form ethylene bromide C 2 H 4 Br 2 . 

The hydrocarbons of the ethylene scricsbare known as olefines. 
They are of value as illuminants. Their derivatives are similar 
in character to those of the paraffin hydrocarbons, but are more 
active chemically in view of their unsaturation. When heated 
with hydrogen in the presence of a catalyst, such as finely divided 
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nickel, they •give the corresponding saturated derivatives 4 codq- 
pare p. 547). 

« 

Acetylene C 2 H 2 . — A mixture, containing acetylene, is formed 
when any hydrocarbon is heated strongly (p. 419), air being 
excludccl. As in the case of ethylene, the formation from methane 
by loss of hydrogen (p^435) suggests tht\ graphic formula: 

H H 

tl-C -H + H-C-H->H-C-C-H ’ or H-C=C-H 
I I II 

H H 

Piye acetylene is |frepared by the action of water on calcium 
carbide (p. 421) : 

CaC, + 2H,0 Ca(OH )2 + t- 

Calcium hydi^oxidc (slaked lime) remains. The gas burns with a 
flame even more luminous than that of ethylene. It is there- 
fore made in g^ncnitors by the foregoing action for use on auto- 
mobiles and for lighting buildings rimotc from a public supply 
of illuminating gas. Acetylene tanks, which lye also in use, con- 
tain acetylene dissolved, under high pressure, in acetone. 

The Acetylene Blowpipe or Torch. — Acetylene decomposes, 
when heated, with liberation of heat: 

2 G + H, + 58,100 cal. 

When acetylene burns with oxygen, therefore, 

2C.H, + 5 O 2 4 CO 2 + 2H,0, 

we obtain not only the heat due to the combustion (p. 202 ), of 
the carbon to carbon dioxide (4 X 96,900 cal.) and of the hy- 
drogen to water (116,800 cal.) but also the heat due to the de- 
composition of the gas (2 X 58,100 cal.). The temperature of 
the flame is, therefore, the highest that can be reached by the 
combustion of any easily obtainable gaseous mixture. The oxy- 
acetylene flame, produced by means of a suitable burner (Fig. 
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36, p. 67), the gases being furnished from small, portable tanks, 
is now used for cutting metals. Such a flame will melt its way 
through a 6-inch shaft of steel, or ’'a heavy steel plate several 
feet wide, in loss than one minute, cutting the object in two. 
Steel buildings have been taken apart rapidly by tiiis device. 

Blau gas and oil gas, mixtures of hvdroearbons made by 
“cracking” (sec p. 435) heavy oils, arc now largely displacing 
acetylene for uses like* those just mentioned. They give flames 
which are almost as effective, and are more easily controlled. 
Even the oxy-hydrogen torch is remarkably efficient, when ap- 
plied to the same purposes. 

Benzene C6H6. — This is the first member of the aromatic 
hydrocarbon series. Tt may be synthesized by heatihg acetylene 
in a closed vessel at a moderately low temperature: ^ 

In practice it is obtained, mih many of its valuable derivatives, 
as fi by-product in the production of coke (p. 538) . 

The graphic formula of benzene is represented as a closed 
ring structure ; 

H 

I 

C 

H-C C-H 
II I 

H»C C~H 
\ // 

C 

I 

H 

The hydrocarbons of the benzene series exhibit, in fact, many of 
the properties of olefines, combining directly with hydrogen and 
with the halogens to form saturated compounds such as hexa- 
hydrobenzene and benzene hexabromide CgHgBro. 

The second member of the aromatic series is toluene 
CrtHg-CHa. The third is xylene CJI^.fCH.,).^. Naphthalene 
CjoHg and anthracene are members of more complex 

series, containing more than one ring. 
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Of all hy^lrocarbons, those of the aromatic series, with^heir 
derivatives, are the most important. They arc of particular 
significance in the dye-stuff and explosive industries, and in the 
manufacture of synthetic perfumes and drugs. They give alde- 
hydes, acids, esters, etc., similar to those listed under the 
paraffin hydrociirbons^ (pp. 435-‘i37). In addition to these, the 
following extremely vji^uable classes of i derivatives should be 
noted : ' 

(1) . Phenols. The substitution of hydroxyl for a hydrogen 
Jtom in benzene gives phenol G^HgOH, a substance quite dif- 
ferent in many of its properties from an alcohol, although it 
resembles the alcohols in forming esters with acids (see p. 437). 
Phenqj, when pure, is ^ colorless solid melting around 40°, with 
a characteristic odor. It is strongly antiseptic, corrosive and 
poisonous.* In solution it is a weak acid. 

(2) . Nitro-compounds. Nitrobenzene C,.n.N(\ is obtained 
by the action, of a mixture of concentrated nitric and sulphuric 
acids upon benzene in the cold: 

+ HN(\ C„H,.NO, + II/). 

• 

It is a pale yellow liquid, with a smell resemb^ng bitter almonds, 
and is used in scenting cheap soap. 

(3) . Amino-compounds, Reduction of nitrobenzene by a 
metal in acid solution gives aniline CgHg-NIL. The aming- 
compounds are derivatives of ammonia, and their solutions 
accordingly arc weakly basic. Aniline, when pure, is a colorless, 
oily liquid, boiling at 185°. It is the parent substance of the 
countless aniline dyes. 

In subsequent chapters we shall return to the different classes 
of organic substances, tabulated here and on pp. 435-437, and 
discuss their properties and industrial uses in greater detail. 

Flame 

We have encountered a variety of flames, from the simple one 
of hydrogen burning in air to the more complicated case of the 
luminous flame of ethylene or acetylene. The subject will now 
repay a somewhat closer study. 
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The Simple Flame. — ^The flame of hydrogen (giving water), 
or of carbon monoxide (forming carbon dioxide) is very simple in 
structure (Fig. 104). We find that Hiere is a tapering column of 
unburnt gas in the interior, surrounded by a layer of 
hot gas — the flame itself. The flame is therefore a 
hollow cone. That the flame is jiollow is easily shown 
by holding a wooden match f^cross it. The match is 
charred at the two points at winch it crosses the flame, 
and remains unheated in the middle. These flames are 
simple, because only one chemical change occurs ill 
them. The flames are rather large, because sufficient 
oxygen to burn all the gas does not reach the latter at 
once, and the gas travels upwarchi and diffuses oi^twards 
Fig. 104 , ^ certain distance before being all consumed. 

If oxygen is substituted for air, by lowering the jet into a jar 
of that gas, the flame becomes much smaller. In the absence 
of atmospheric nitrogen, there is now five 
times as much oxygen within a given 
range of the center of the- jet as before. 

This chemical union, like any other, pro- 
ceeds more rapidly with an increase in the 
concentration of ' the interacting sub- 
stances (p, 208). It is therefor© com- 
pleted before the gas has time to diffuse 
very far from the opening of the jet. 

In the chemical point of view, it is a 
matter of indifference whether the gas 
outside the flame contains oxygen, and the 
gas inside consists of substances ordi- 
narily known as combustibles, or whether 
this order is reversed. In an atmosphere 
of^ ordinary illuminating gas, the flame 
must be fed with air. This condition is 
easily realized (Fig. 105). The lamp** 
chimney is closed at the top until it has 
become filled with illuminating gas. This 
can be ignited as it issues from the bottom of the wide, straight 
tube. When the hole in the cover of the lamp chimney is then 
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Opened, the tfpward draft causes the flame of the burning g^s to 
recede up the tube, and there results a flame fed by air and burn- 
ing in coal gas. • 

Luminous Flames. — The flame of hydrogen, under ordinary 
circumstances, is alm<jst invisibi^^, nearly all the energy of the 
combustion being devoted to the productl|pn of heat. A part of 
this, however, may be transformed into light by the suspension 
^f a suitable solid body, such as a platinum wire, in the flame. 
The holding of a piece of quicklime in an oxyhydrogen flame 
(sec p. 68) is a practical illustration of this method of securing 
luminosity. In general, luminosity may be produced by the 
presenre of §ome solid which is heated to incandescence. 

In the Welsbach lamp the flame itself is non-luminous and, but 
for the mantle, would be identical with the ordinary Bunsen 
flame (sec below). The mantle which hangs in the flame, how- 
ever, by its ihcandescence, furnishes the light. This mantle is 
composed of a mixture of 99 per cent thorium dioxide ThOj and 
one per cent cefium dioxide CeOg. These oxides act as a contact 
agent, hastening the combustion and liberation of heat close to 
their surface, and so acejuire a temperature higher than the 
average for the rest of the flame. The Welsbiich lamp gives ten 
times as much light as does an ordinary burner using the same 
amount of gas. 

In cases of brilliant combustion, as of magnesium ribbon or 
phosphorus, a solid body is formed whose incandescence accounts 
for the light. The flame of ordinary illuminating gas does not at 
first sight appear to give evidence of the presence of any solid 
body. But if a cold evaporating dish is held in the flame for a 
moment, a thick deposit of finely divided carbon (soot) is 
formed, and we at once realize that the light is due to the glow 
of these particles in a mass of intensely hot gas. 

The Candle Flame. — A candle is made of a mixture of 
paraffin and stearic acid (one of the higher members of the fatty 
acid series, see p. 545). When it burns, the whole phenomenon 
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is vastly more compliciited than the burning of liydrogen. The 
following are some of the stages in the process, which is operated 
by the flame's own heat. To start \^ith, the wax is melted and 
ascends tlic wick by capillary action. This is merely a physical 
phenomenon. Then the chemical changes ^egin. (1) The 
melted compounds of carbon "are decoviposed by the heat 
{cracked, p. 435), beifig turned into nY>re volatile compounds 
and gases which occupy the central hollow of the 
flame., (2) The compounds forming the gase| 
and vapors arc further decomposed at a white 
heat, giving free carbon and hydrogen (p. 435). 
(3) All the materials finally reach a sufficient 
suppl}’^ of oxygen and are burned tp water and 
carbon dioxide. There are thus three chemical 
changes, each of which takes place in a definite 
region that can be observed by the eye (Fig. 
106), The formation of the ga'ses from the 
melted wax (without gas, there would be no 
flame) takes place in the dark' central region 
where therecis no oxygen. The carbon is set free 
anjl glows brilliantly in the luminous cone that 
surrounds the gas and extends far above it. The final combus- 
tion occurs in a fainter cone of flame covering the whole exterior. 

, That there is unburnt gas (produced by decomposition of the 
wax) in the center is easily shown by inserting a narrow tube, 
through which some of the gas will ascend. The free carbon in 
the luminous zone will show its presence by blackening a cold 
dish placed across the flame. 

Lampblack. — When an iron vessel, cooled by a stream of 
water circulating through it, is suspended in the luminous flame 
of 'natural gas or burning petroleum, the carbon (soot) is de- 
posited on the vessel. By rotating the letter, the soot can be 
continuously scraped off by a stationary piece of metal. The 
product, lampblack, mainly very finely divided carbon, is used in 
making printers' ink, India ink, and black varnish. 



Fig. 106. 
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Carburetted Water Gas. — To fit water gas, cssertially 
Ho + CO (p. 426), which burns with a pale blue flame, for pub- 
lic service as an illuminatii'rg gas, unsaturated hydrocarbons, and 
particularly ethylene C 2 H 4 , which burn with a highly luminous 
flame owing to j^heir high carbon content, must be added. The 
water gas is passed through a tower, filled with strongly heated 
brick on which oil is continually sprayed.^ Mixed with the vapor 
of the oil, the gas goes into the ^‘super-heater,” where, at a higher 
temi)erature, the decomposition into unsaturated hydrocarbons 
^(cracking) takes place. The gas is then cooled and washed to 
remove the condensible hydrocarbons, which would otherwise 
collect in the service pipes with resulting waste of combustible 
mateyal as well as obstruction in the delivery of the gas. A 
typical carhuretted water gas has the composi- 
tion: Illuihinants (largely ethylene) 16.6 per cent; 
heating gases — methane 19.8 per cent, hydrogen 
32.1 p(’r cent^ carbon monoxide 26.1 per cent; im- 
purities (nitrogen and carbon dioxide) 5.4 p('r 
cent. • 

Carburetted water gas has now largely sup- 
planted coal gas (p. 537) for lighting and heatitig 
purposes. 

Non-luminous Gas Flames. — When gas is to 
be used for heating, the complete combustion of 
tin; gas, without any intermediate liberation of 
frc’e carbon, is desirable. This is achieved in the 
Bunsen burner (Fig. 107) by admitting air at the 
bottom of the burner, in such a way that the air mixes with the 
gas before the latter reaches the flame. The air cools the middle 
zone of the flame, so that at this point the temperature required 
for dissociating the ethylene, and liberating carbon, is jiot 
reached. The oxygen in the air plays no part — mixing carbon 
dioxide or pure nitrogiui with the gas has exactly the same effect. 
A flame of this kind is non-luminous. 

Although the viiddle zone of the non-luminous flame is cooler 
than that of the luminous flame, the average temperature of the 
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flaniQ. as a whole is higher. This is the case because the same 
total amount of heat is liberated in both cases, but the non- 
luminous flame as a whole is smaller* in size. 

The Bunsen type of burner, placed in a horizontal position 
(Fig. 108) is used in the ordinary gas cooking rajjjge. As with the 
Bunsen burner, some ,care is retiuired to §pt good results. The 
holes which admit the^air to the mixer^must be kept clear of 
obstructions, as otherWise luminous flames are produced, smoke 
and soot are formed, and less heat is generated. The size of 
the openings must also be 
adjusted so that the ad- 
mission of too much air 
will not cause the flame to 
flash down the burner and 
set fire to the gas within. 

The Meker burner is an 
improved type of Bunsen 
in which this striking back 
of the flame is prevented by a heavy metal grid (^Jipped over the 
top of the burner. The principle is the same as that employed 
in the miner’s .safety lamp, the metal carrying away the heat so 
rapidly that the fl:imc is unable to pass tlirough it. 

Exercises. — 1. When vegetable matter decays in the air the 
cjlrbon it contains is finally all turned into carbon dioxide. 
When the same matter decays under water, it gives methane 
(p. 434). Explain the difference in the result, 

2. What is the density (air=:l) of (a) methane, {bY 
ethylene? 

3. Write the graphic formulai for propane, propyl chloride, 
propyl alcohol, dipropyl ether, propionaldchydc, propionic acid, 
dipropyl ketone, propyl propionate. 

4. Write the graphic formula) for toluene, phenol, nitroben- 
zene, aniline, ^ 

5. (a) Given a flame of hydrogen burning in a jar of air, 
what would he the effect on the flame of lowering the pressure of 
the air by means of an air pump? (b) What would be the effect 
on the average temperature of the flame? (c) How about the 
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heat produced by burning 1 g. of hydrogen in eacli case? ^ (d) 
What differences would be observed in usiiig an alcohol lamp at 
the bottom and on the top of a high mountain? 

6. (a) In the candle or gas flame, what is the source of the 
light? (h) Why does such a flame become smoky when placed 
in a draft? 
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SILICON *ND BORON 

In respect to chemjical relations ther/is a close resemblance 
between silicon and carbon. Silicon gives a monoxide, but is 
quadrivalent in all it's other compounds. It is a non-metallio 
element. 

Occurrence. — Silicon, unlike carbon, is not found in the free 
condition. In combination it is the most plentiful e)cmcnlr after 
oxygen, and constitutes more than one-quarter of the crust of the 
earth. The oxide is silica or sand (SiOo) , and this oxide and its 
compounds arc components of many rocks. In the inorganic 
world silicon is the (characteristic element to almost as great an 
extent as is carbon in the organic realm. 

Preparation of Silicon. 7- When finely powdered magnesium 
and excess sand are mixed, and one part of the mass is heated, a 
violent action sprea’ds rapidly through the whole: 

2Mg + SiO. Bi + 2MgO. 

Some magnesium silicide Mg.^Si is formed also. The mixture is 
treated with a dilute acid which decomposes the magnesium oxide 
and the silicide, and leaves the silicon (amorphous) undissolvcd. 
The element is now manufactured at Niagara Falls and else- 
where, by heating sand (BiOj with coke in an electric furnticc. 
The process closely resembles that for making carborundum 
(p. 420), except that less coke is used: 

2C-|-Si02-^2C0t + Si. 

t 

Silicon, as prepared in this way, is a grey, crystalline material. 
Ferrosilicon '(an alloy of iron and silicon) is made in the same 
manner by including ferric oxide in the mixture. 

448 
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Properties^ ~ Amorphous silicon is a brown powder. It 
unites witli fluorine at tlie ordinary temperature, A^ith chlorine 
at 430°, witli bromine at 500°, with oxygen at 400°, witli sulphur 
at GOO", with nitrogen at about 1000", and with carbon and 
borcni at temperatures attainable only in the electric furnace. 
It is dissolved by ‘a mixture of hjjdrofluoric acid and nitric acid, 
giving silic'on tetrafluAridc. Crystallized silicon forms needles 
belonging to the hexagoAal system. SilicJn and ferrosilicon act 
readily upon a cold solution of sodium hydroxide (sec p. 66), the’ 
artho- or metasilicate of .sodium being fornfl'd: 

Si + 2NaOH + H,0 Na.SiO^ + 2H, t • 

This i§ one of the soutces of hydrogen for filling balloons and 
airships. 

Silicon Tetrachloride and Tetrafluoride. — The tetrachloride 
SiCl^ is formofl by direct union of the free elements. It is more 
conv(‘niently prepared by passing chlorine over a strongly heated 
mixture of silicf^n dioxide and carbon. 

2CU + SiOo + 2C ^Cl, + 2CO. 

Silicon tetrachloride is a colorless liquid (b.-p. 59°), which 
fumes strongly in moist air, and with water precipitates silicic 
acid: 

SiCl, + 4H,0 4HC1 + Si (OH) , I . 

Mixed vapors of SiCl^, NH3 and tlX) produce a very dense 
white smoke, consisting of minute particles of NH^Cl and silicic 
acid. This smoke was utilized during the war for screening 
vessels from submarines. 

When a concentrated solution of hydrofluoric acid acts upon 
sand, silicon tetrafluoride SiF4 is liberated: 

Si02rb4HF-^2H,0 + SiF4. 

.Since the water interacts with the tetrafluoride (see 'below) , the 
latter is usually made by heating sand with powdered calcium 
fluoride and excess of concentrated sulphuric acid. In this way 
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the hydrogen fluoride is generated in contact with the sand, and 
at the same time the sulphuric acid, operating as a dehydrating 
agent, renders the water inactive. 'Hydrofluoric acid acts in a 
corresponding way upon all silicates, whether these are minerals 
or arc artificial silicates like glass (see p. 283). 

Silicon tetrafluoride is a colorless gas. It fumes strongly in 
moist air, and acts vigorously upon water. This interaction is 
different from that oa the tetrachloridlj, because the excess of 
the tetrafluoride forms a complex compound with the hydro- 
fluoric acid: 

3SiF, + 4H,0 Si (OH), + 21lS'iK 

The silicic acid is precipitated in the wi(^ter, and may be se^c.- 
rated by filtration, leaving a solution of fluosilicic 'acid. 

This acid is stable only in solution. When the v/ater is re- 
moved by evaporation, silicon tetrafluoride is given off, while 
most of the hydrogen fluoride remains to the last.^ Its salts are 
decomposed in a corresponding way when heated. Fluosilicic 
acid is used in analysis chiefly because its potass^ium salt K^SiFf. 
is one of the few salts of this metal which arc relatively insoluble 
in water. * 

( 

Silicon Dioxide SiOi. — This substance is found in many 
different forms in nature. In large, transparent, six-sided prisms 
with pyramidal ends (Fig. 2, p 4) it is known as quartz or rock 
crystal. When colored by manganese and iron it is called ame- 
thyst, when by organic matter, smoky quartz. Amorphous forms 
of the same material, often colored brown or red with ferric 
oxide, are agate, jasper, and onyx, the last much used in making 
cameos. Slightly hydrated varieties of silica are the opal and 
flint. Forms produced by organisms are sponges and diatoma- 
ceous earth (Kieselguhr or Tripoli powder). The latter is used 
in* scouring materials and for decolorizing oils (p. 432). 

Silica is found in the hard parts of str,aw and of bamboo. In 
the form of whetstones it is used for grinding. Pure sand (partly 
disintegrated quartz) is used in glass manufacture (see p. 463) 
and in many other industries. 

Pure quartz^ can be melted in the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, 
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and recently'chemical apparatus (silica ware) has been made out 
of it. It has the advantage of being less soluble than glass, and 
of not breaking even when it is heated white hot and quenched 
in cold water. Glass breaks when chilled, because the parts first 
cooled shrink considerably and a great strain is produced. 
Quartz suffers very liijble change in volume with change in tem- 
perature, and so unequal cooling causes almost no strain. Silica 
apparatus is more transparent to ultra-violet light than is glass, 
a property which is utilized in the ^hiuartsj mercury lamp.” 

Silicates. — Silicon dioxide, although differing profoundly 
from carbon dioxide in its physical nature, nevertheless behaves 
like yie latter chermcally. Thus, when boiled with sodium 
hydroxide solution it forms sodium metasilicate NagSiOg or 
orthosilicate Na 4 Si 04 . 

SiO, + 2NaOH Na,Si 03 + H,0. 

• 

The , salt is left as a gelatinous solid (“soluble glass”) when the 
water is evapowited. The silicates of potassium and sodium may 
also be obtained by boiling sand with the carbonates of these 
metals, or, more rapidly, usually as mctasilicates (sec below), by 
fusing the mixture: 

SiO,, + K,CO., K,m, -f CO, T . 

Water glass or soluble glass, being a salt of a feeble acid with 
an active base, gives a solution with an alkaline reaction (pp. 
324-326). As manufactured for commercial use, it contains a 
considerable excess of silica (mainly in colloidal suspension; 
see p. 138) . It is us(‘d as a filler in cheap soaps, for fireproofing 
and waterproofing timber and textiles, and for preserving eggs. 

Silicic Acid H4Si04. — This is an exceedingly weak acid. 
When, therefore, a stronger acid (even carbonic acid will suffice) 
is added to a solution of sodium silicate, silicic acid is set free. 
After a little delay it usually appears as a gelatinous precipi- 
tate. If, however, the silicate is poured into excess of hydro- 
chloric acid, no precipitation occurs, the silicic acid remaining in 
colloidal suspension. The acid is orthosilicic ac\d: 
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, Na^SiO, + 4HC1 4NaCl + i , 

Na„SiO, + 2HC1 11,0 2NaCl + H,SiO, , 

« 

but the jfciatiiums precipitate, as it dries, gradually loses the 
eleiiuaits of water. There seem to be no definite stages, indi- 
cating tlie existence of various^ acids, such as* We observe; with 
phosphorie; acid. The final product of drjing is the dioxide. 

Incompletely dehy (/rated silicic acid,^(mntaining 5~7 i)er cent 
of water (silica gel), is employed as an adsorbent materijd for 
recovering valuable \’«apors (such as sulphur dioxide, oxides of 
nitrogen, and volatile organic solvents) from the issuing gases 
in many largc-scidc industrial processes. The adsorbed vapors 
are given up on heating, and the gel is i^ady for renewed use. 
Silica gel is also of service in deodorizing petroleum ‘oils, and as 
a catalyst (see p. 337). 

Mineral Silicates. — While silicic acid is the ortho-acid 
IT^vSiO.t, and no other silicic acids have b(;en made,* the salts arc 
most easily classified by imagining them to be derived froni va- 
rious acids representing different degrees of h>\lration of the 
dioxide (compare p. 410), (jr, to put it the otlu;r way, different 
degrees of dehydration of the ortho-acid. The following ccpia- 
tions show the relation of the ortho-acid to some of the silicic 
acids whose salts are most commonly found amongst minerals: 


.H,Si(\- H/),->H..SiO, (” H..O,SiO..) 
2H,SiO,- H:0 3Ii:(),2Si(),) } 

2H,SiO, - 3n:.() H..Si:,0, ( = H..O,2SiO,) J 

3H,8iO, - 4H:0 H,Si30« ( = 2H..O,3SiO..) 


Motasilicic acid. 
Disilicic acids. 
Trisilicic acid. 


Di- and trisilicates are those derived from acids containing two 
and three units of silicic anhydride, respectively, in the formula. 
The valences of the negative radicals of the acids are shown by 
the number of hydrogen units in the formulae. 

^he composition of minerals is often exceedingly complex. 
This is due to the fact that amongst thcnF mixed salts (p. 247) 
are very common, in which the hydrogen of the imaginary acid 
is displaced by two or more metals in such a way that the total 
quantity of the metals is equivalent to the hydrogen. The fol- 
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lowing list presents in tabular form some typical or commo^ min- 
erals arranged according to the foregoing classification: 


ORTIIOSILICATES (H4Si04) 

Zircon, ZrSi04 
Garnet, (Ja-^AL. 3 
Mica,KH.'AlJSi04),‘. 
Kaolin, n:Ai;(Si04);,H,p 

DISILICATE (Il^Si^O^) 

Serpentine, Mg.,Siu07,2H30 


METARILICATES (ILpiO.,) 

Wollastonite, CaSiOj 
Beryl, GUl.lSiOj.; 

'falc (soapstone) , IKMgs (Si03) 4 
Asbestos, fMgsCa (SiO.J 4 

TRISILTCATE (H4Si30s) 
Orthoclase (felspar), KAlSiyO^ 


Mica, which is obtained in large sheets (see Fig. 1, p. 4) from 
Farther India, is used in making lamp chimneys and as an in- 
siilatcw in eh'cirical ajfliaratus. Kaolin, or clay, like mica, is an 
acid orthosilicatc. Garnets are pulverized in manganese steel 
crusla'rs add used in making sandpaper. 

Some of these, minerals frequently occur mixed togctluir as 
n;gular cornjionents of certain igneous rocks. Thus, granite 
(p 4) is a more or less coar.-c mixture of (juartz, mica, and 
felspar. Frequently the oblong, flesh-colored or white crystals 
of the last are veiy conspicuous. Sandstone is composed of sand 
cemented together by clay or by lime, and colored brown or 
yellow by ferric oxide. 

Many minerals consist of solid solutions (see p. 139) of two 
or more simple silicates. Their compositions cannot therefore 
b(‘ represented by any simple formula. 


Glass. — Calcium carlionate (limestone) interacts at a high 
temperature with sand in the same way as docs sodium car- 
bonate: 

SiO^ + CaCOa -> CO3 T + CaSi03 

giving calcium silicate. Now sodium silicate, when alone, ^ is 
soluble in water. C'alcium silicate is insoluble, but forms a 
brittle, crystalline mi^^s. By using both sodium and calcium 
carbonates, and employing a larger proportion of sand than 
that shown in tlie equation, a material is obtained which has 
the qualities required in glass. When cooled, the molten mass 
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becomes viscous and finally, for all practical purposes, solid. 
Yet it does not crystallize — it is amorphous. It is also prac- 
tically insoluble in water. , 

By pouring the viscous material into moulds, or stamping 
it with di(^s, articles of pressed glass arc obtained. Bottles are 
blown, by taking up a sufficient mass of the ho^l) thick liquid on 
the end of an iron tubc| inserting it in a mSuld, and blowing until 
the outline of the mcrald is filled. Window glass is made by 
blowing an immense, elongated bubble (6 by 1% ft.), ripping it 
while still hot and soft, and flattening it out. Plate glass for 
windows and mirrors is manufactured by pouring out the ma- 
terial upon a cast-iron table, with a raised rim, and passing a 
large, heated iron roller over it. Thctplate is subsequently 
ground flat on both sides and polished with rouge (Fc.Ojj/. 

Soda-calcium glass is called soft glass, because it is easily 
softened by heating. Wlien potassium carbonate is substituted 
for sodium carbonate, a less fusible substance, used in making 
some chemical apparatus, and called hard glass, is obtained. 
When lead oxide is employed in place of the limestone, a potas- 
sium-lead silicate is formed which, on being cooled, gives flint 
glass. This glass Ims a higher density and greater brilliancy 
than soft glass, aftd is used in making vessels of cut glass and 
lamp chimneys. Tiic cutting is done with a revolving grinding 
wheel. 

• When glass is allowed to cool quickly, the product is very 
brittle and ai)t to crumble to pieces on receiving a shock or 
scratch. Glassware is therefore all annealed, by being passed on 
a slowly moving frame through a long furnace, which is very 
hot at the entrance and much cooler at the exit. 

Colored glass is made by adding oxides of metals which, with 
the silica, give colored silicates. Oxide of chromium gives green 
silicates, oxides of copper and of cobalt blue silicates, and oxide 
of*manganesc violet. Gold oxide is reduced to the metal, which 
remains in colloidal suspension and gives r^iby glass. Milky glass 
is made by adding calcium fluoride, or stannic oxide. The green 
color of b(tttle glass is due to iron (ferrous silicate) derived 
from impure sand or limestone. 

The rough sjarfacc of ground glass is produced with a sand 
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blast. For ingraved glass, the surface is covered by a ste»cil to 
protect it from the sand blast, and only the pattern is left 
exposed. * 

In granite iron ware the surface is covered with a thin layer 
of easily fusible^^lass (enamel, see borax). 

Pyrex glass, a bor^silicate, hAs also come into extensive use 
lately for laboratory ware and for cookihg vessels. Its low co- 
efficient of expansion renders it much less liable to crack under 
sudden temperature changes. Like pure; silica, it is wry re- 
sistant to chemicals. It possesses the further advantage of with- 
standing much greater mechanical shocks. 

Boron B 

As rcgi^rds chemical relations, boron, being a uniformly triva- 
lent element, is a member of the aluminium family (sec Table 
of periodic system, p. 358). Yet it is a pronounced non-metal, 
and its oxide* and hydroxide are acidic: aluminium is a metal, 
and with its oxide and hydroxide basic properties predominate. 
Boron and its Compounds really resemble carbon and silicon and 
their compounds in all chemical pfoperties, excepting that of 
valence. 

Occurrence. — Like silicon, boron is found in oxygen com- 
pounds, namely, in boric acid and its salts. Of the latter, so- 
dium tetraborate NaoB.j 07 , or borax, came first from Ipdia under 
the name of tincal. It constitutes a large deposit in Borax Lake 
in California. Colemanite, Ca^B^O, ,,511.0, from California, 
furnishes a large part of the commercial supi)ly of compounds of 
boron. The element itself has no applictitions, and among its 
compounds only boric acid and its derivatives are of sufficient 
importance to be discussed here. 

Boric Acid and Boron Trioxide. — Boric acid (boracic acid) 
ILBO 3 is somewhat volatile with steam, and is found in Tuscany 
in jets of water vapor (soffioni) which issue from the ground. 
Water, retained in basins of brickwork, is placed over the open- 
ings, and from this water, after evaporation, boric acid is ob- 
tained in crystalline form. As boric acid is a very feeble acid, 
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and vdthal little soluble, it may also be made fr6m sulphuric 
acid and concentrated borax solution. It crystallizes on cooling 
the mixture : 

+ H,SO, + i=; Na.vSO, + 4H3BO, I . 

Boric acid cr>’stall-izcs from Vater in tlyn white plates, which 
are unctuous (like graritiite and talc) to the touch. Its solubility 
in water is 4 parts in 100 at 18°, and 34 in 100 at 100°. The 
solution scarcely affects litmus. The green tint it confers on the 
Bunsen flame is used as a test for the acid. At 100° the aci(f 
slowly loses wat(‘r, leaving metaboric acid IIBO^, and at 140° 
tetraboric acid is formed: 4HBO.j -HoO ^ II.J34O7. Strong heat- 
ing gives the trioxide B.Xh,., a glassy, white ^olid. When dissolved 
in water, all these dehydrated compounds revert to orthoboric 
acid H.^BO.j. The solution of boric acid in water is Tised as an 
antis(‘ptic in medicine (half-saturated, 2 per cent solution), and 
sometimes as a preservative for milk and other foods. 

Borates. — Borates derived from orthoboric ficid are prac- 
tically unknown. The most familiar salt is borax or sodium 
tetraborate, which is usually marketed as the decahydrate 
NaJ3X\»10^^20. fn Germany, borax is prepared from boracite 
MgCl2,2Mg3BHO,6, found at Stassfurt, by decomposing a solution 
of the mineral with hydrochloric acid. The boric acid precipitated 
is* dissolved in boiling water, and sodium carbonate is added: 
4H3BO3 + Na2C03 -> Na^B.O, + 6H./) + CO^. In California 
it is made from colemanitc by interaction with sodium carbonate. 

Since boric acid is a feeble acid, borax is hydrolyzed by water, 
and the solution has a marked alkaline reaction (see p. 326). 

When heated with oxides of metals, sodium tetraborate be- 
haves like sodium metaphosphate (see p. 413), and is used in the 
forpi of beads in analysis. If its formula be written 2NaB02,B2^3 
it will be seen that a considerable excess of the acid anhydride 
is contained in it, and that, therefore, a mixed metaborate may 
be formed by union with some basic oxide. Thus, with a 
trace of cupric oxide, the bead is tinged with blue, from the* 
presence of a compound like 2NaB02,Cu(B0:.)2. In welding 
iron, borax is scattered on the parts, and combines with the 
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oxide to forA a fusible mixed borate, which is forced oi#b by 
the pressure. Borax is also mixed with glass in making enamels 
for cooking utensils. • 

Exercises. — 1^ Compare and contrast the elements carbon 
and silicon, and tlieir f'^orrespondihg compounds. 

2. What product is obtained by the Action of liydrochloric 
acid on magnesium silicide Mg.Si (compare p. 434)? 

3. D(Tive the vahmees of zirconium apd of glucinum from 
tfie formula^ on p. 453. 

4. (k)mpare and contrast the elements boron and silicon, and 
their corresponding oxygen acids. 

5. 'jlie inside surfaVe of a bottle containing concentrated 
sodium liydroxide solution becomes etched ami dull. To what is 
this due? * 

6. Write an equation for the action of heat upon borax;. 



.CHAPTER XXXH 

. PRACTICAL REVIEW OF THE NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS 

In tlie chapters preceding we have classified our substances 
under one of the particular elements they contained. Thus, 
chloroform, alcohol, and ether w^re put under carbon. Hydrogen 
sulphide and sulphuric acid were considered as compounds of 
sulphur. Now this classification is of a theoretical rfature. That 
chloroform, alcohol, and ether all contain carbon cannot be told 
by mere inspection. We have to make experiments, and to rea- 
son about the results, before we reach this inference. Thus we 
put our inference as the title of the chapter, and distributed the 
observations and data through it. There is, however, another 
way of classifying the facts, vdiich is j\ist the opposite of this 
one. It is the practical classification. When we obtain a speci- 
men, or when a substance appears in the course of an experiment, 
we must be able to tell what particular substan(*e it is. If it is a 
white powder, it may contain almost any of the whole list of 
elements. It may be any one of several thousjinds of substances. 
We can recognize it only by its physical properties (p. 6) and by 
the physical properties of other substances that we can get from 
it by interaction with known chemical compounds. We need, 
therefore, a plan of operation, and this plan must be based upon 
a classification by physical properties, not by constituents. 

One benefit of the discussion of such a plan is that it will 
afford us a review of some of the facts already mentioned, by 
presenting the same facts from a different view-point, and by 
showing the uses to which they may be pvt. To avoid unneces- 
sary repetition, we shall refer frequently to the previous state- 
ments of the facts. To understand what is here said, therefore,* 
the reader should look up every reference and re-read the 
statement. 
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Is the Material a Mixture? — The first question that occurs 
to us is, whether the material is a single substance or a mixture. 
When it is a mixture, we •can often, though not always, very 
quickly find this out. 

If it is a solid mass or powder, we examine it with the naked 
eye and with thA help of a lens, tlf we see^two or more kinds of 
particles, as in granite (p, 4), in a mixture of sand and sugar, 
or in a piece of rusty iron, then it probably is a mixture. 

Whether it appears to the eye to be a mixture, or not, we can 
hext try a solvent , such as water, ether, of carbon tetrachloride. 
If a part of a small sample refuses to dissolve ie.g. sand), while 
the rest dissolves (e.g. sugar), we have shown that there are two 
differejiit sets of physiv*al properties, and therefore two different 
substances fp. 17) present. As there may be very little of the 
soluble substance in the mixture, we may not perceive at once 
that anything has dissolved. So we allow a drop of the liquid to 
evaporate on^a clean watch crj^stal, and observe whether any 
residue remains. 

If the mateyal is a liquid, we depend largely on differences in 
the volatility of different substances to find out whether it is 
a mixture. If a drop evaporates on a watch crystal, leaving a 
residue (solid or liquid) which does not evaporate, then it is a 
mixture. If this test fails, because all, or none, evaporates, then 
we must distil the liquid, with the bulb and most of the stem of a 
thermometer in the vapor (Fig. 41, p. 82), and note whether the 
whole comes over at one temperature (single substance, in most 
cases) or whether the temperature changes as the distillation 
proceeds (mixture, such as petroleum, p. 432). 

These are simply a few examples intended to show how, 
when a practical problem is before us for solution, we use 
physical properties as the basis of our reasoning and classifica- 
tion. 

The Recognition erf a Single Substance. — The majority of 
the substances we have met with are acids, bases, or salts. In 
’identifying a substance of one of these classes, it is cbnvenicnt to 
attempt the recognition of the positive and of the negative rad- 
icals (or ions) as two almost separate problems . , In other words. 
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we investigate one radical at a time. On the otlicr hand, sub- 
stances which do not belong to any of tliese classes, such as 
simple substances (sulphur, carbon,. chlorine, etc.), oxides (sul- 
phur dioxide, carbon monoxide, etc.), and many organic sub- 
stances {e.g. carbon disulphide, ethyl alcoiiol), are investigated 
as a single problem. , ^ 

9 

\ 

Scope of this Charpter. — In discussing the recognition of a 
single substance we shall, for the present, limit ourselves to the 
non-rnetallic elements. We shall consider tli(‘ elementary sul:yt 
stances thems(;ives (sulphur, oxygen, etc.), the oxides of such 
elements, the few organic; compounds described, the more com- 
mon non-metallic negative ions, and ammonium-ion. We shall 
leave out of consideration until later (Chapter L) *the metallic 
elements. We shall also ignore the metaliic positive; radicals, 
although one of these (or hydrogen-ion) must ine\dtably be 
combined with the negative radical under consideration. 

External Examination (Solids). — The specimen may be a 
solid, a liquid, or a gas. We should note in which of these states 
it exists under room conditions. What follows applies only to 
Holida — the liquiefs and gases will be taken up later. 

Without training in crystallography we can tell little about 
the crystalline form (p. 105) of the specimen. Hut anything con- 
sf)icuous, sucli as needle-shape or cubical formation of the par- 
ticles, must be noted. 

The color, if any, is significant. If yellow, the specimen 
may be sulphur (p. 317), if black, carbon (p. 416) it black and 
crystalline, with violet vapor, iodine (p. 276). Most substances 
are colorless. 

The odor, if any, must be noted. Many salts of ammonium 
(carbonate, sulphide, etc.) smell of ammonia (p. 386). Some 
sulphides (of sodium, potassium, ammonium, etc.) smell of 
hydrogen sulphide (p. 324). Some acetak*s smell of acetic acid 
and hypochlorites of hjpochlorous acid (p. 298).* Some chlo- 

*Many experimental details, essential for the successful performance by 
a beginner of the tests described in this chapter are here omitted. They 
will be found in tbe Author’s LaborcUory Outline oj College Chemistry. 
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rides (e.g. PCI 5 and AICI3), in moist air, give hydrogen chhoride, 
with the odor and fumes characteristic of tliat substance. 

Effect of Heating (Solids). — A great deal may be learned 
by heating as miJ,ch of the specimen as will fill the rounded bot- 
tom of a small, clry tejt-tube. • 

The substance may ^fuse. Many subkances, such as some 
chlorides and most hydrates, do so. Continue heating. 

A sublimate (solid deposit on the cold gart of the tube) may 
appear. Black crystals (from violet vapor) are iodine: white 
crystals, with the limitations we have set, show the substance 
to be a salt of ammonium (p. 386). (yonfirin by smelling, and 
by adding sodium hydfoxide to the original substance (p. 386). 
(Salts of mercury sublime also.) 

A reddi^-brown liquid condenses, becoming, when cold, a yel- 
low solid. This is probably sulphur from a sulphide (such as 
FeS 3 ,p. 704). . 

Water condenst's from hydrates, acAd-salts, and some organic 
compounds. Tc^st the water with litmus paper. An acid reaction 
indicates an acid-salt (p. 247), an c^asily hydrolyzed salt (e.g, 
FeCl 3 , 6 HXJ) or an organic acid. Continue heating, inclining 
the tube mouth clown wards, removing condensed water with 
filter paper until no more comes off, and heat the residue. 

A gas is given off. The gas may be violet (some iodides) or 
brown (some nitrates, j). 392, and some bromides). j[f brown, 
lower a glass rod dipped in silver nitrate solution into the gas 
in the tube. Bromine will give a white precipitate (AgBr, p. 
275). In case of a negative result try the test for nitrates. 

The gas may be colorless. If it has an odor, it may be am- 
monia from a salt of ammonium, sulphur dioxide from a bisul- 
phite (p. 333) or from oxidation of a sulphide (p. 332). A sti- 
fling odor with fumes may be sulphur trioxide from some 
sulphates or decomposition products from some organic 
matters. • 

The gas is colorless and odorless. It may be oxygen (test with 
long, glowing splinter of wood) from a peroxide, chlorate, or 
nitrate (of K or Na). To learn which of these it is, dissolve or 
suspend a little of the substance in water, add dilute sulphuric 
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acid, %and test for hydrogen peroxide (p. 292). Tn case of a 
negative result examine the residue (as in p. 463). 

A colorless, odorless gas may be cJirbon dioxide, coming from 
a bicarbonate or a carbonate (except of K or Na). Lower a glass 
rod dipped in lime-water into the gas in the. test-tube (white 
precipitate, CaCO.^ i)>. • ^ ' 

The substance carbdnizes or chars and gives an odor of smol- 
dering wood or burning flesh. The compound is organic. Iden- 
tify by properties (pp.^ 435-437, 441). 

Heating may produce no effect. On the other hand, more than 
one of these effects {e.g. both water and sulphur dioxide from a 
bisulphite) may be given by the same specinums. 

If heating produces any effect, continue heating un[il all 
change ceases, and preserve the residue for use in p. 463. 

In most cases other distinctive properties and tc^sts will be 
found on the pages referred to. 

0 

Effect of Sulphuric Acid on Solids. — Fill the rounded bot- 
tom (only) of a test-tube with the substance, add just enough 
concentrated sulphuric acid^ to moisten the sample, and warm 
slightly. 

A gas (effervesc*ence) which fumes in the breath may be given 
off. If the gas is brown or yellow, it may be bromine (bleaches 
litmus paper) mixed with hydrogen bromide from a bromide 
(p. 273). It may be nitrogen tetroxidc (odor) from a nitrate 
(p, 390). *If violet, with brown deposit, accompanied by an odor 
of hydrogen sulphide, it is iodine from an iodide (p. 278). 

If the gas fumes, but is colorless, it may be hydrogen chloride 
from a chloride (add manganese dioxide to get chlorine, p. 178). 
It may be hydrogen fluoride from a fluoride (a moistened glass 
rod acquires white precipitate of silicic acid produced by decom- 
position of silicon fluoride, p. 283). 

The gas does not fume. If yellow it may be chlorine from 
bleaching powder (p. 296) or nitrous ankydride from a nitrite 
(p. 399). A chlorate also gives a yellow gas (chlorine dioxide 
ClOg) when heated with concentrated sulphuric acid. In this 
case oxygen will have been obtained in the test on page 461. 
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Heat very carefully, since chlorine dioxide is explosive ^(stop 
heating when material in tube begins to crackle 1). 

The gas docs not fume find is colorless. An odor of sulphur 
dioxide indicates a sulphite (p. 333). An odor of hydrogen sul- 
phide indicates a^ sulphide. If the gas is odorless, it may be 
carbon monoxidd (burns, leaving carbon dioxide) from a formate 
(p. 426), or oxygen from some oxides or 'a peroxide, or nitrous 
oxide from ammonium nitrate (p. 400) , or*carbon dioxide from a 
carbonate. 

• No gas evolved indicates a silicate (p. 451), sulphate (p. 347), 
phosphate (p. 412), or a basic oxide. 

Sulphuric Acid on •the Residue from p. 462. — If the sub- 
stance gave off oxygen when heated alone (p. 401, foot), add a 
drop or twd of concentrated sulpliuric acid to the residue. If the 
specimen now gives a yellow gas (nitrous anhydride), the original 
substance was,a nitrate (of K or Na), from which the nitrite was 
formed by heating (p. 398). If it gives a colorless, fuming gas 
(HCl), the original substance was j chlorate (p. 310). 

Examination of a Liquid. — Teso me specimen with litmus 
paper. A marked acid reaction may be due to* an acid, an acid- 
salt (p. 247), or a hydrolyzed salt (p. 326). 

If it bleaches litmus paper, it may be chlonne-water or 
bromine-water (odor). 

If it is markedly alkaline in reaction, it may be a solution 
of a base or a hydrolyzed salt (p. 326). 

Note the odor. Ammonium hydroxide, hydrogen sulphide 
solution, sulphurous acid, concentrab'd nitric acid and concen- 
trated halide acids all have odors. Alcohol, acetic acid, carbon 
disulphide, carbon tetrachloride, and hydrocarbons (e,g. gaso- 
line) have odors easily distinguished from those of the fore- 
going. 

Evaporate a few drops to dryness on a watch crystal. A solid 
residue shows that the original substance was a solution in 
water (or possibly alcohol or some other solvent, if tlie vapor has 
an odor indicating this). If there is a solid residue, a quantity of 
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it n^y be obtained by evaporating a larger amount of the 
liquid, and may then be treated as a solid (pp. 460-462). 

If the specimen leaves no residuo, and is not acid or alkaline 
but has an odor, it may be one of the volatile organic compounds 
named above. If it is odorless, it may be a solution of hydrogen 
peroxide (p. 291) or, simply pure water. * 

Examination of Gas. — The gas , has a color. A brown 

gas may be bromine or nitrogen tetroxide. The former liberates 
iodine from potassiurii iodide solution (p. 280), but not bromine 
from a bromide (insert rods moistened with solution of an iodide 
and a bromide). The latter becomes deeper brown on warming 
(p. 392), A greenish-yellow gas is chlonne. It bleaches, and 
displaces bromine from a solution of a bromide (p. ,275).' 

The gas may become colored (yellow or brown) on admitting 
air. It is nitric oxide (p. 391). 

The gas may have a distinctive odor. Sulphur dioxide, hy- 
drogen sulphide, nitrogen tetroxide, and ammoreia are of this 
kind. 

The gas may fume in the breath. The chloride, bromide, and 
iodide of hydrogen do so. • Distinguish by dissolving in a little 
water and adding, manganese dioxide. 

The gas may be combustible. Burning with a blue flame in- 
dicates hydrogen (vessel bedewed with moisture), or carbon 
rponoxide (leaving carbon dioxide, test, p. 424). Burning with a 
slightly luminous flame indicates methane (p. 434) and a very 
luminous flame (often depositing carbon) indicates ethylene (p. 
438) or acetylene (p. 439). 

The gas may relight a glowing splinter of wood. This is oxy- 
gen, or nitrous oxide (p. 400). The former, with nitric oxide, 
gives a brown gas (p. 391), the latter does not. 

The gas may give a white precipitate (CaCOg) with lime- 
wLter. This is carbon dioxide. 

The gas having none of these properties is nitrogen (p. 367). 

In most cases other distinctive properties will be found on the 
pages referred to. 

Exercises. — 1. Look up the references, and give the proper- 
ties (physical as well as chemical), other than those mentioned in 
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p. 460, by which you should recognize: (a) sulphur, (b) carboDj 
and (c) iodine. 

2. Same question in regard to: (a) ammonia, (6) hydrogen 
sulphide, and (c) hypochlorous acid. 

3. Same question in regard to: (a) an acid salt, (b) a hydrate, 
(c) nitrogen tctrokide, (d) bromine, (e) sulphur trioxide, (/) hy- 
drogen peroxide, (g) :!mmonium nitrate,# (h) carbon dioxide. 

4. Same question in rt^ard to (p. 402) : ^a) a bromide, (b) an 
iodide, (c) a nitrate, (d) bleaching powder, (c) sulphur dioxide, 
if) carbon monoxide, (g) a silicate, (h) a* sulphate, and (t) a 
phosphate. 

5. Same question in regard to (p. 463) : (a) cone, and (b) dil. 
sulphuric acid, (c) con^^ and (d) dil. nitric acid, (e) cone, and 
(/) dil* hydrf)cliloric acid, (g) hydrobromic acid, (h) hydriodic 
acid, {i) pliQsphoric acid, (;) sulphurous acid. 

6. Same question in regard to : (a) chlorine-water, (b) alcohol, 
(c) acetic acid, [d) carbon disulphide, (e) carbon tetr .chloride, 
(/) a hydrocarlion. 

7. Same question in regard to: (a) nitric oxide, (b) hydrogen, 
(c) methane, ((f) ethylene, (e) acetylene, (/) nitrous oxide, (g) 
ozone, (h) nitrogen. 

8. Why does sodium sulphide smell of H^S (^ce pp. 154, 324) ? 

9. When ammonium nitrate is heated in a test-tube, the gases 
evolved do not relight a glowing splinter. How can this be 
reconciled with p. 400? 



CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE' METALLIC ELEMENTS 

In developing the chemistry of the metallic elements, we 
shall naturally take" as much advantage as possible of the 
classification of tlie metals into families, as given in the table 
of tlie Periodic System on p. 358. The consideration of each 
family separately will enable us to bring out very clearly 
the outstanding similarities in chemical behavior oi the various 
elements comprised in it, the gradations in their properties and in 
the properties of their compounds, and the occasional lapses of 
the more original members from the family standards. 

In some cases we shall find these lapses so serious that it 
becomes necessary to disregard the periodic arrangtanent alto- 
gether, and to utilize other methods of grouping tlu'. ('Icments. 
The main defects in the "periodic system have already been 
noted (p. 363), and the reader should pay particular attention, 
at this point, to the possibility of employing the activity order 
of the metals, in which many features in the behavior of metals 
and their compounds are summed up, as an alternative means 
of classification. 

Before we take up any particular group of the metals in 
detail, however, a preliminary survey of the characteristic prop- 
erties of the whole community will be of value. 

Physical Properties of the Metals, — Metals slmw what is 
commonly called a metallic luster, but, as a rule, they do so only 
wffen in compact form. Magnesium and aluminium exhibit it 
when powdered, but in this condition most metals appear black. 

The metals can all be obtained in crystallized form, when a 
fused mass is allowed to cool slowly and the unsolidified portion 
is poured off. In almost all cases the crystals belong to the 
regular system. 
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The metak vary in specific gravity from lithium, which is^ittle 
more than half as heavy as water (sp. gr. 0.59) , to osmium, whose 
specific gravity is 22.5. Tl>ose which have a sp. gr. less than 5 
are called the light metals, and the others the heavy metals. 

Most metals are malleable, and can be beaten into thin sheets 
without loss of (fontinuity. Thosis which t^re allied to the non- 
metals, however, such*as arsenic, antimefny, and bismuth, are 
brittle. The order of the more important elements in respect to 
this property, beginning with the most malleable, is: Au, Ag, Cu, 
8hi, Pt, Pb, Zn, Fe, Ni. 

The tenacity of the metals places them in an order different 
from the above. It is measured by the number of kilograms 
which a piece of the rnotal 1 sep mm. in section can sustain with- 
out breaking. Some values are as follows: Fe 62, Cu 42, Pt 34, 
Ag 29, Au % 7 , A1 20, Zn 5, Pb 2. 

The hardness is measured by the case with which the material 
may be scratched by a sharp, hard instrument. Potassium is as 
soft as wax, while chromium is hard enough to cut glass. 

The temperature at which the metal fuses has an important 
bearing on its manufacture. Most of the following melting-points 
are taken from a table issued by tlfc United States Bureau of 
Standards : • 


Mercury . . 

-30° 

potassium . , 

02° 

Sodium . . . 

06° 

Tin .... 

232° 

Busmuth , . . 

271° 

Cadmium . . 

321° 

I.iead .... 

327° 


Zinc .... 

419 

Antimony 

630^ 

MaKm‘.sium . 


Aluminium . 


Silver . . . 

000' 

Cold . . . 

1063' 

Copper . . 

1083' 


Cast iron . . 

1150° 

MauKanesR . 

1200° 

Niekel .... 

1452”* 

Cliromiiiin ? 

1520° 

Iron (pure) . 

15:i0° 

Platinum . . 

1755° 

Tungsten . . 

3350° 


The methods of manufacture and the treatment of metals are 
much influenced also by their volatility. The following arc easily 
distilled: Mercury, b.-p. 357"; potassium and sodium, b.-p. 
about 700°; cadmium, b.-p. 770°; zinc, b.-p. 920°. Even ftie 
most involatile metals ^an be vaporized in the electric arc. 

The good conductivity of metals for electricity distinguishes 
them with some degree of sharpness from the non-metals. They 
show considerable variation amongst themselves, silver conduct- 
ing sixty times as well as mercury. The following table gives 
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the conductivities of the metals, expressed in termi. of the num- 
ber of meters of wire 1 sq. mm. in section which, at 18°, offer a 
resistance of one ohm: 


Copper, annealed . . . .62.9 Platinum 9.1 

Silver. 99% 60.2 Nickel, 97% 8.5 

Copper, drawn .... 56.2 • Iron (0.1% Ci .... 8.3 

Gold 41.3 Steel (<^.1% C) .... 5.0 

Aluminium, 99% . . . .34.0 Lead 4.8 

Zinc, pure .16.4 Mercury 1.05 

Brass (70% Cu, 30 /r Zn) . 15.1 Bismuth 0.84 


To compare these conductivities with those of solutions, it may 
be said that decinormal hydrochloric acid (p. 243) has a con- 
ductivity on the above scale of 0.035, or a thirtieth of that of 
mercury. Aletallic conduction of clectrfcity is due entirely to 
the transfer of electrons through the material; there is no decom- 
position as in the case of solutions. ' 

The metals are also, in general, good conductors of heat. 
Silver, copper and aluminium, in the order named, possess the 
highest values for this j)roperty. 

General Chemical Relations of the Metallic Elements. — 

Since most of the (‘ompoun’ds of the metals lire electrolytes, their 
aqueous solutions) cx(‘ept when tlie metal is a part of a com- 
pound ion, ah contain the metal largely in the ionic state, and 
the resulting substances, such as potassium-ion and cupric-ion, 
have constant properti(*s, irrespective of the nature of the nega- 
tive ion with wliich they may be mixed. The properties of the 
ions, simple and compound, arc much used in making tests in 
analytical chemistry. On the other hand, the chemical prop- 
erties of the oxides and of the salts in the crystalline state arc of 
importance in connection with metallurgy. 

There are three chemical properties whiidi arc characteristic of 
the metallic elements. All of them have already been discussed 
somewhat fully. 

1. The metals are able by themselves to form positive radicals 
of salts, and therefore to exist alone as positive ions (pp. 222, 
355). 

2. The oxides and hydroxides of the metals are basic (pp. 
83, 247). 
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3. Each typical metal forms compounds with the halogens 
which, in the presence of excess of the corresponding halogen acid, 
are not extensively (often nr)t even appreciably) hydrolyzed by 
water. The same thing is true of other compounds of the metals 
with negative racjicals derived from active acids, such as the 
nitrates or sulphhtcs. • 

In reference to the Ihird characteristic' the non-hydrolysis of 
halides of typical metals, a word of explanatton is required. Active 
bases (hydroxides of typical metals), such^as sodium hydroxide, 
give, with feeble acids, salts whose solutions are alkaline in reac- 
tion. This is due, as we have already explained (p. 324), to 
partial hydrolysis. In the same way, the less active bases, in 
other ivords the hydroxides of less active metallic* elements, 
give, with active acids, salts whose solutions art* not neutral, but 
acid in reaction. Thus cupric chloride solution is feebly acid, 
since cupric hydroxide is a very weak base: 

• CuCL, ;=tCu+4 + 2C1- 

2H,0;=t20H- + 2H+ 

• IT Ti 

Cu(( )!!),, ^ 2 nCl 

Where hydrolysis is appreciable and the base formed is only 
very slightly soluble, as in the case of aluminium (‘hloridc, the 
reaction tends to go forward continuously through precipitation 
of the hydroxide. Accumulation of hydrogen-ion in the solution, 
however, acts as a counterbalancing factor, diminishing hydroxyl- 
ion concentration and preventing complete hydrolysis. Any 
hydroxide precipitated, indeed, may always be brought back 
into solution by addition of a concentrated solution of the active 
acid involved. 

The halogen compounds of typical non-metals, on the other 
hand, such as PCI,, and SiCl^, are completely decomposed by 
water (see pp. 409, 449), and the hydrolysis cannot in such in- 
stances be reversed, however great a concentration of the halogen 
acid is added. The hydroxide produced is here itself acidic, such 
as H 3 PO 3 , H,iSi 04 . That the line between metate and non- 
metals is not perfectly distinct, ncvcrtheloss, may be seen by 
reference to the case of tellurium (p. 354). Otlier examples of 
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elements on the borderline between metals and non-metals will be 
met with later in the arsenic family (Chapter XTiVII). 

Salts formed by the interaction of active bases with active 
acids exhibit, as has already been explained (p. 324) no signs of 
hydrolysis in aqueous solution. With salts derived from a base 
and an acid, both of which are weak, however, the extent of 
hydrolysis is inevitably very considerabli?. If either the result- 
ing acid or the resulting base is insoluble, hydrolysis will go 
on to completion. Aluminium carbonate and ammonium silicate 
are examples. 

Occurrence of the Metals in Nature. — The minerals from 
which metals are extracted arc known a.j ores. They present a 
comparatively small number of dilTerent kinds ot compounds. 
Most of the metals arc found in more than one of these forms, 
so that in the following statement the same metal frequently 
occurs more than oikjc. 

When the metal occurs free in nature, it is said to be native. 
Thus we have gold, silver, the platinum family, copper, mercury, 
bismuth, antimony, and arsenic occurring native (see p. 65). 

The metals whose oxides are important minerals are iron, 
manganese, tin, zinc, copper, and aluminium. The metals are 
obtained commercially from the oxides in each of these cases. 

The metals whose sulphides are used as ores are iron, nickel, 
oobalt, antimony, lead, cadmium, zinc, copper, and mercury. 

From the carbonates we obtain iron, lead, zinc, and copper. 
Several other metals, such as manganese, magnesium, barium, 
strontium, and calcium occur in larger or smjiller quantities in 
the same form of combination. 

The metals which occur as sulphates are those whose sulphates 
are not freely soluble, namely lead, barium, strontium, and 
calcium. 

‘ Compounds of metals with the halogens are not so numerous. 
Silver chloride furnishes a limited amount of silver. Sodium, 
potassium and magnesium chlorides are found in the salt-beds. 

The natural silicates are very numerous, but few are used 
for the preparation of the metals. 
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Methods of Extraction from the Ores. — The art of extract- 
ing metals from their ores is called metallurgy. Where the metal 
is native, the process is simple, since melting away from accom- 
panying “gangue” is all that is required. Frequently a flux is 
added. A flux usually is a substance which interacts with infus- 
ible materials to^*ive fusible ones. It combines with the gangue, 
giving a fusible slag (resembling glass). Since the slag is a melted 
salt, usually a silicate, ahd docs not mix f*t all with the molten 
metal, separation of the products is easily effected. When the 
ofe is a compound, the metal has to be liberated by our furnish- 
ing a material capable of combining with the other constituent. 
The details of the process depend on various circumstances. 
Thus the volatile metals, like zinc and mer(‘urv, are driven off 
in the form ‘of vapor, and secured by condensation. The in- 
volatile metals, like copper and iron, run to the bottom of the 
furnace and are tapped off. 

Where the ore is an oxide it is usually reduced by heating 
witli carbon in some form. This holds for the oxides of iron 
and copper. Some oxides arc not reducible by carbon in an 
ordinary furnace. Such are the oxides of cahdum, strontium, 
barium, magnesium, aluminium, and*the members of the chro- 
mium group. At the temperature of the elccitric furnace even 
these may be reduced, but the carbides are formed under such 
circumstances, and the metals are more easily obtained other- 
wise. Recently, heating the pulverized oxide with finely pow. 
dered aluminium has come into use, particularly for o^ierations 
on a small scale. Iron oxide is easily reduced by this means, 
and even the metals manganese and chromium may be liberated 
from their oxides quite readily by this action. On account of 
the great amounts of heat liberated, this procedure has received 
the name aluminothermy (sec p. 583). 

When the ore is a carbonate, it is first heated strongly to 
drive out the carbon dioxide (see p. 422) : FeC^Oy FeO + COo*|, 
and then the oxide is t^ated according to one of the above men- 
tioned methods. When the ore is a sulphide, it has to be calcined 
(p. 332), in order to remove the sulphur, and tke resulting 
oxide is then reduced. 
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Chlorides and fluorides of the metals can be decomposed by 
heating with metallic sodium. This method was formerly em- 
ployed in the making of magnesiunb and aluminium. 

The metals which are not readily secured in any of the above 
ways can be obtained easily by electrolysis of the fused chloride 
or of some other compound. rAluminium is now manufactured 
entirely by the electrolysis of a solution of aluminium oxide in 
molten cryolite. - 

Compounds of the Metals: Oxides and Hydroxides. — The 
oxides may be made by direct burning of the metal, by heating 
the nitrates (see p. 392), the carbonates (see p. 422), or the hy- 
droxides (see p. 60). Most oxides a*c practically insoluble 
in water, although the oxides of the metals of the alkalies and 
alkaline earths interact with water rapidly to give the hydroxides. 
Oxides are usually stable. Those of gold, platinum, mercury, 
and silver decompose readily when heated, but as we go up the 
electromotive series of the metals (p. 240), the difficulty of de- 
composing their oxides by heat rapidly increases (see p. 206). 
The metals, liki; the non-metals, frequently gi\’e several different 
oxides. Those of the univalent metals (having the form K.^O), 
if we leave cuprous oxide and aurous oxide out of accamnt, 
have the most strongly basic ciualities. Those of the bivalent 
metals of tlie form MgO are also predominantly base- forming. 
Those of the trivalcnt metals of the form Al._,();„ known as 
sesQuioxides (Tiatin, sesqui-, one-half more), arc the least basic 
of the basic oxides. The oxides of the forms Sn(.)^., Sb.,0.,, CrO,. 5 , 
and MuoO-, in wliich the metals have valences from 4 to 7, are 
mainly acid- forming oxides, although the same elements usually 
have other lower oxides, which are basic. 

The hydroxides arc formed, in the cases of the metals of the 
alkalies and alkaline earths, by direct union of water with the 
oxides. They arc produced also by double decomposition when 
a soluble hydroxide acts upon a salt (sec p.. 171). All hydroxides, 
except those of the alkali metals, lose the elements of water when 
heated, and the oxide remains. In some cases the loss takes 
place by stages, just as was the case with orthophosphoric acid 
(p. 410). Thus lead hydroxide Pb(OH), first gives the hy- 
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droxide PbgOCOH),, then Pb 302 ( 0 H) 2 , and then the oxide PbO. 
The hydroxides of mercury and silver are evidently unstable, for, 
when the precipitate obtained by adding a soluble hydroxide to 
one of their soluble salts is dried, it is found to contain nothing 
but the corresponding oxide. With the exception of those of the 
metals of the alk.alics and alkaliiv? earths, the hydroxides are all 
little soluble in water.* 

Compounds of the Metals: Salts. — In the succeeding chap- 
ters we shall describe only those salts wliich are manufactured 
commercially, or are of special interest for some other reason. 
The various salts will be described under each metal. Here, 
howe^^cr, a few remarks may be made about the characteristics 
of the more* common groups of salts. 

The chlorides may be made by the direct union of chlorine 
with the metal (see p. 180), or by the combined action of carbon 
and chlorine upon the oxide (see p. 449). The general methods 
for making any salt (p. 221), such as the interaction of a metal 
with an acid, ^r of the oxide, hydroxide'., or another salt with an 
acid, or the double decomposition of two salts, iiiay be used also 
for making chlorides. The chlorides^ire for the most part soluble 
in water. Silver chloride, mercurous chloride^ and cuprous chlo- 
ride are almost insoluble, however, and lead chloride is not very 
soluble. Most of the chlorides of metals dissolve without ap- 
preciable decomposition, but hydrolysis is conspicuous in the cc^c 
of the chlorides of the trivalent metals, such as liluminium 
chloride and ferric chloride (see p. 469). The chlorides of some 
of the bivalent metals (magnesium, calcium and zinc) are slightly 
hydrolyzed also, but, as a rule, only when they are heated with 
water. Most of the chlorides arc stabler when heated, but those 
of the noble metals, particularly gold and platinum, are decom- 
posed, and chlorine escapes. The chlorides are usually the most 
volatile of the salts of a given metal, vSome metals, for example 
iron, form two or moje different chlorides. 

The sulphides arc formed by the direct union of the metal 
with sulphur, or by the action of hydrogen sulphide or of some 
soluble sulphide upon a solution of a salt (see p. 329). In one 
or two cases they are made by the reduction of .the sulphate with 
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carbon. The sulphides, except those of the alkali metals, are 
but Tittle soluble in water. The sulphides of aluminium and 
chromium are hydrolyzed completely by water, giving the hy- 
droxides, and those of the alkali metals and the metals of the 
alkaline earths arc partially hydrolyzed (see p. 330). 

The carbides arc usually fprmcd in the electric furnace by 
interaction of an oxido with carbon (see p. 420). Some of them 
arc decomposed by contact with water, after the manner of 
calcium carbide, giving a hydroxide and a hydrocarbon. Of 
this class are barium carbide BaC., aluminium carbide AI 4 C 3 , 
and manganese carbide MnC. Others, such as those of molyb- 
denum MogC and chromium Cr 3 C 2 , are not affected by water. 

The nitrates may be made by any of the methods used for 
preparing salts. They arc all at least fairly soluble in water. 

The sulphates are made by the methods used 5or making 
salts, and in some cases by the oxidation of sulphides. They 
arc all soluble in water, with the exception of those of lead, 
barium, and strontium. Calcium sulphate is meagerly soluble. 

The carbonates arc [irepared by the methods used for making 
salts. They are all insoluble in water, with the exception of those 
of sodium and potassium. The hydroxides of aluminium and tin 
arc so feebly basic that they do not form stable carbonates (see 
pp. 469-470). 

The phosphates and silicates are prepared by the methods 
usied in making salts. The former are obtained also by special 
processes already described (p. 412). With the exception of 
the salts of sodium and potassium, all the salts of both these 
classes are insoluble. 

For the exact solubilities of a large number of bases and salts 
at 18°, see the Table inside the cover, at the front of this book. 
Solubilities at other temperatures arc shown in the diagram, Fig. 
63, p. 146. 

Alloys. — In many cases metals dissolve in one another in 
the fused state, and when cooled form alloys. Alloys are of 
several types. In the first place, the metals may remain com- 
pletely dissolved in one another in the solid state. An example 
is afforded by copper and manganese. A perfectly homogeneous 
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alloy, howeMcr, may also be obtained in other ways. If a liquid 
mixture is suddenly cooled (“quenched”) it may exist Indefi- 
nitely, like glass, in a sup^r-cooled amorphous condition, being 
still, strictly speaking, a liquid. Hard steel (essentially a solu- 
tion of about 1% carbon in iron) is an instance of this class. 
A third case in» which a homoge/icous alloy results is when ex- 
actly the necessary ploportions of the two metals are taken to 
form a stable compound. Many such iompounds are known, 
copper and magnesium for example giving the two compounds 
«CuMg and Cu.Mg, melting at 570° and 897° respectively. 

The majority of alloys, nevertheless, although they may 
appear uniform to the eye, are heterogeneous in character, and 
when a polished surface is etched by a suitable chemical and 
examined iftider the microscope, the differences in crystal struc- 
ture of thok various components present are immcMliately evident. 
Most molten mixtures of metals deposit one component first on 
cooling, and only when the concentration of the otluT component 
has been considerably increased and the temperature consider- 
ably lowered does the second component begin to cr>"stallize out 
as well. We Thus obtain crystals of one metal imbedded in a 
matrix, or motlier deposit, of anoHier. If the metals are in- 
completely miscible in the solid stiitc at lo*v temperatures, or 
if metals tiiat form compounds are taken in irregular proportions, 
substantially the same state of affairs is established. 

In gray cast iron we have a very clear (‘ase of a heterogeneqiis 
alloy, tiny particles of carbon having separated ouf from the 
iron. Babbitt’s metal (Sb 3, Zn 69, As 4, Pb 5, Sn 19 per cent) 
and other anti-friction alloys give, on cooling, a mass in general 
soft, but containing hard particles. The latter bear most of 
the pressure, yet, as the alloy wears, they are pressed into the 
softer matrix so that a smooth surface is always presented. An 
alloy with the opposite composition, a hard mass containing 
softer particles, would develop heat by friction much Acre 
rapidly. ^ 

The properties of alloys, especially when compounds are 
formed, may be markedly different from the properties of their 
constituent elements*. Thus the nickel alloy used in coins con- 
tains 75 per cent of copper and only 25 per cent of nickel, yet it 
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shows none of the color of the former metal. The conductivity of 
manganin for electricity, on the scale used in the table on p. 468, 
is only 2.3, although it contains 84 per cent of copper to 4 of 
nickel and 12 of manganese. This alloy is used for wire re- 
sistances. 

In subsequent chapters we f5hall take up many examples of 
alloys wliich are of great commercial /aluc because of the 
elimination of certain ‘very undesirable properties, or the intro- 
duction of certain highly desirable properties, which has resulted 
through the addition of a suitable proportion of one metal to 
another. 

Alloys in which mercury is one of the components arc known 
as amalgams, and are formed with especial ease by the lighter 
metals. Of the common metals, iron is the least miscible with 
mercury. 

Exercises. — 1. What do we mean by saying that an oxide is 
strongly or feebly basic, or that it is acidic? 

2. What is meant by the same terms when applied to an 
hydroxide? 

3. Compare the molar solubilities at 18", (a) of the halides of 
silver, and (b) of the carbonates and (c) oxalates of the metals 
of the alkaline earths, noting the relation between solubility and 
atomic weight. 

- 4. Vl’hat is the molar concentration of chloride-ion in satu- 
rated solutions of silver ciiloride and lead chloride at 18°, 
assuming complete ionization in these very dilute solutions? 

5. Formulate, by means of ionic equations, the hydrolysis of 
ammonium sulphide (NH^loS. Will a solution of this neutral 
salt exhibit an acid or an alkaline reaction (reler to table on 
p. 244)? 

6. Why does not the precipitate of silicic acid obtained 
wh^n ammonium silicate is dissolved in water re-dissolve when 
egneentrated ammonia is added to the solution (compare p. 451) ? 
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THE ALKALI METALS 

• t 

The metals of this*family, with their Atomic weights, are: 


Lithium, Li 6.94 Riibidiiiin, Rb .... 85.45 

Sodium, Na 23.00 Ca*sium, Cs 132.81 

I’otassium, K 39.10 * 


The Chemical Relations of the Alkali Metals. — Reference to 
the electromotive scries of the metals (p. 240) will show that the 
metal* whiyh are chemically most active are included in this 
group. A freshly cut surface of any of these metals tarnishes 
by oxidation as soon as it is exposed to the air. All of these 
metals decompose water violently (sec p. 59), liberating hydro- 
gen. The hydroxides which arc formed by this action are 
alkalies or exceedingly active bases (see p. 171). It is from 
this fact that ihc family receives its name. From tlie periodic 
classification of the elements (p. 3^8) it will be seiai that the 
alkali metals all fall into place in the left hand side of the 
second column. In all their compounds they are univalent. 

In this family, just as in the halogen family (p. 284), we 
shall find that although tlie elements and their corresponding 
compounds are all very much alike in properties, y^t the first 
member is decidedly irregular in certain respects. Instead of 
beginning with lithium, therefore, we slmll reverse the order of 
presentation, and start with the elements of higher atomic 
weight. Caesium and rubidium arc both extremely rare elements, 
and their compounds have no particular interest. The first of 
the alkali metals to come up for discussion is consequently 
potassium. 


Potassium K 

Occurrence. — Silicates containing potassium, such as felspar 
and mica (p. 453), are constant constitiients of volcanic rocks. 
These minerals have not yet Iieen brought into commercial use 
as sources of potassium compounds. Many salt deposits (see 
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below) contain potassium chloride, alone (sylvite) ‘and in com- 
bination with other salts, and most of the compounds of potas- 
sium are manufactured from this mateiial. Potassium sulphate 
occurs also in the salt layers. 

Preparation. — Potassium was first made by Davy (1807) by 
bringing the wires from a battery in contact with a piece of moist 
potassium hydroxide. * Globules of the metal appeared at the 
negative wire. Electrolytic processes have now come back into 
use, commercially, molten potassium chloride being the substance 
decomposed. Castner’s reduction process involves the heating of 
potassium hydroxide with a spongy mass of carbide of iron. 
The potassium passes off as vapor, and isi condensed: 

6 KOH + 2C 2 K 2 CO 3 + + 2K. 

Physical and Chemical Properties. — Potassium is a silver- 
white metal (m.-p. 62°). It boils at 720°, giving a green vapor. 

The density of the vapor shows the molecular weight of 
potassium to be about 40, so that the vapor is a monatomic gas. 
The element unites violently with the halogens, sulphur, and 
oxygen. In consequence of the latter fact it is usually kept under 
petroleum, an oil Adiich neither contains oxygen itself, nor dis- 
solves a sufficient amount of moisture from the air to permit 
much oxidation of the potassium to take place. A white, crystal- 
line hydride KH is formed when hydrogen is passed over potas- 
sium heated to 360°. When thrown into water it gives potassium 
hydroxide, and the hydrogen is liberated. 

Potassium Chloride KCl. — Sea- water and the waters of salt 
lakes contain a relatively small proportion of potassium com- 
pounds. During the evaporation of such waters, however, the 
potassium compounds tend to accumulate in the mother-liquor 
while sodium chloride is being deposited on the bottom. Hence 
the upper layers of salt deposits are the rif^hest in compounds of 
potassium. Thus, at Stassfurt, near Magdeburg, there is a thick- 
ness of more than a thousand meters of common salt. Above 
this are 25-30 meters of salt layers in which the potassium salts 
arc chiefly found. 
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The isolation of pure potassium chloride from the salt de- 
posits will be taken up in a later chapter (p. 528), in connec- 
tion with its use as a fcrtilker. It is a white substance crystal- 
lizing in cubes, melting at about 750°, and slightly volatile at 
high temperatures. 

• • 

The Other Halidej^ of Potassium. — When iodine is heated 
in a concentrated solution of potassium •hydroxide, potassium 

iodate and potassium iodide arc both formed (compare p. 308) : 

• 

6KOH + 3L 5KI + KIO3 + 3H,0. 

The dry residue from evaporation is heated with powdered car- 
bon t(k reduce the iodafe, and all the iodide can then be purified 
by recrystallization. The salt forms large, somewhat opaque 
cubes. It ft used in medicine and for precipitating silver iodide 
Agl in pliotography (see p. 625). 

The aciuec^s solution takes up free iodine, forming KI3, in 
equilibrium with dissolved iodine: l3““?=±I“ 12 (dissolved). It 

is used in tostiug for starch, and in reactions in which a solution 
of free iodine is required. 

Potassium bromide KBr may be made in the same way as 
the iodide. It crystallizes in cubes. It is usefd in medicine and 
for precipitating silver bromide in making photographic plates. 

The fluoride of potassium KoF., may be obtained by treating 
the carbonate or hydroxide with hydrofluoric acid. H is a del- 
iquescent, white salt. When treated with an cquimolecular 
quantity of hydrofluoric acid it forms potassium-hydrogen fluoride 
KHF^. 

Potassium Hydroxide KOH. — This compound, known also 
as caustic potash, and colloquially as potassium hydrate, was 
formerly made entirely by boiling potassium carbonate with 
calcium hydroxide suspended in water (milk of lime): 

Ca(OH),(solid)^ai(OID! 

The operation is conducted in iron vessels, because porcelain, 
being composed of silicates, interacts with solutions of bases. 


K.CO.;r±2Iv^ f CO: 


r }j^CaCOa(aslvd)r»CaCO. 
' • (solid). 
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On account of the very limited solubility of the calcium hy- 
droxide (0.08 g. in 100 g. water at 100°), the water takes up fresh 
portions into solution only when the part dissolved has already 
undergone chemical change. The calcium carbonate which is 
precipitated is, however, still more insoluble (0.0018 g. in 100 g. 
water), and hence the action^'^goes forward. 7t cannot, never- 
theless, for reasons vVliich will be developed later (p. 571), be 
carried beyond a certhin point, and in practice such an amount 
of water is (anployed that the solution at no time contains more 
than about 10 per cent of potassium hydroxide. The conclusion 
of the action is recognized when a clear sample of the liquid 
no longer effervesces on addition of a dilute acid, and is there- 
fore free from potassium carbonate. Aft(‘r the precipitate has 
settled, the potassium hydroxide is obtained by evaporation of 
the clear liquid. 

Potassium hydroxide is now manufactured by electrolytic 
processes also. Usually a solution of potassium chloride is elet*- 
trolyzed, the details of the process being as already described for 
sodium hydroxide in an earlier chapter (p. 170).^, 

Potassium hydroxide is exceedingly soluble in water, and (con- 
sequently, instead of being crystallized from solution, the molten 
residue from evaporation is cast in sticks. The hydri^xidc? is 
highly deliquescent. It also absorbs carbon dioxide from the 
air, giving potassium carbonate. Commercially, it is chiefly 
employed in the making of soft soap. 

Potassium oxide K.O may be made by heating potassium 
nitrate with potassium in a vessel from which air is excluded: 
2KNO3 -f lOK 6K.0 + No. It interacts violently with water, 
giving the hydroxide. When exposed to the air it unites spon- 
taneously with oxygen, and a yellow peroxide KoO^ is formed. 
The same peroxide is formed when potassium burns in air or 
oxygen. 

Potassium Chlorate KCIO3. — The p.^eparation of this salt 
by interaction of potassium chloride with calcium chlorate has 
already been described (p. 308). It is also made by electrolysis 
of potassium chloride solution, the potassium hydroxide and 
chlorine which are liberated being precisely the materials re- 
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quired. All •that is necessary is to use a warm, concentrated 
solution and to provide for the mixinj^ of the materials gen- 
erated at the electrodes. •The salt crystallizes out when the 
solutiofi cools. 

Potassium chlorate crystallizes in monoclinic plates. It melts 
at 357“, and al>*a temperature ^lightly al)ove this the visible 
liberation of oxygen begins (see pp. 31-33). On account of the 
ease with which its oxygen is liberated, t4ie salt is employed in 
making fireworks and as a component of the heads of Swedish 
ftiatchcs. It is also used in medicine. 

The mode of preparing potassium bromate KBrO.,^ and potas- 
sium iodate KTO., has already been (lescrib(‘d (p. 313). 

• 

Potassitftn Nitrate KNO3. --The su])ply of tlu‘ natural ni- 
trate being •insullicient, the salt is made* by double decomposition 
from Chile saltpeter NaNO.,: 

•NaNO, 4- KC:i KNO, -f Na(M 

Sodium chloride is not much more soluble in hot water than in 
cold. The three other salts, however, beconu' \'i'ry solubh' as the 
temperature rises (sec Diagram, p. l4G). Hence, when sodium 
nitrate and potassium chloride are luaited wit’ft v(Ty little water, 
they dissolve, sodium chloride is precipitated, and potassium ni- 
trate remains in solution. The mass is filteri'd tjuii'kly through 
canvas to separate the precipitate, and potassium nitrate (‘rystai- 
lizcs from the filtrate as it cools. 

Potassium nitrate gives long prisms l)('longing to tlie rhombic 
system (Fig. 40, p. 105). It melts at about 340*^, and when 
more strongly heated gives off oxygen, leaving potassium nitrite. 

The salt is used in making gunpowder and fireworks. It is 
employee] also in preserving ham and corned beef. 

Gunpowder. — Gunpowder is composed of potassium nitrate 
(75 per cent), charcojJ (15 per cent) and sulphur (10 per cent). 
The ingredients are moistened with water, and intimately mixed 
by grinding under the heavy rollers of a mill. Thcf “mill cake” 
is then broken up and granulated to the required size. 

The explosion results largely from the union of the charcoal 
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with the oxygen from the nitrate, and of the sulphur with the 
potassium. One gram of powder yields 264 c.c. of gas (CO 2 , CO, 
and N 2 ) measured at 0° and 760 mm., and a much larger volume 
at the temperature of the explosion. The chemical reactions in- 
volved produce, for each gram of the powder, about 660 calorics 
of heat. The explosion is duc» to the suddenness with which the 
gases are generated rfnd the heat is developed. The smoke is 
composed of particles of solid (hygroscopic) compounds of 
potassium and is therefore very slow in dissipating itself (see 
p. 338). Smokeless powder (p. 597) produces no solids when It 
explodes and has largely displaced gunpowder in recent years. 
The latter, however, is still extensively used in mining, and for 
detonating charges of smokeless powder.” 

Potassium Carbonate K2CO3. — This salt is manufactured 
chiefly from potassium chloride, from the Stassfurt deposits 
The chlori(k is heated with magnesium carbonate (magnesite), 
water, and carbon dioxide under pressure: 

2KCl+3MgC03+C02+5IL0-^2KHMg(C03)2/^H20+MgCl2. 

The hydrated mixed salt separates from the liquid containing 
the more soluble magnesium chloride and is decomposed by heat- 
ing with water at 120°. The product is a solution of potassium 
carbonate, from which the precipitated magnesium carbonate is 
removed by filtration and used over again. In some districts 
potassium carbonate is still extracted from wood-ashes, its 
original source jind the origin of its name, potash. The sugar 
beet takes up a considerable amount of potash from the soil, 
and the extract, after removal of the sugar, is evaporated and 
calcined. Wool scourings, when evaporated and calcined, also 
afford a small supply. 

This salt is usually sold in the fonn of an anhydrous powder 
(ni.-p. over 1000°). When crystallized from water it gives a 
hydrate 2 K 2 C 03 , 3 H 20 . It is deliquescent, Its aqueous solution 
has a marked alkaline reaction. The commercial name of the 
substance is- pearl ash. It is used in making soft soap and hard 
(i.e., difficultly fusible) glass. It is also employed, by interaction 
with acids, in making other salts of potassium. 
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The use oHhe bicarbonate KHCO3 in purifying carbon clioxicfc 
has already been mentioned (p. 422). * 

Potassium Cyanide KNC. — This salt, a derivative of the 
highly poisonous hydrocyanic acid (prussic acid) HNC, is made 
by heating dry p^assium ferrocyanide (sec p. 704) : 

K,Fe (CN) J 4KNC + ¥e+ *20 + N,. 

When the residue is extracted with water, only the potassium 
cyanide dissolves, and it is easily crystallized in pure form from 
the solution. 

Potassium cyanide is extremely soluble in water, and is 
thcn'fore deliquescent. ^Its poisonous qualities are e(iual to those 
of hyd!’ocyauic acid. A solution of the salt gives an alkaline re- 
action, sixn^ing that hydrocyanic acid is a feeble acid. It is so 
very feeble, indeed, as to be displaced by other weak acids like 
carbonic acid (compare p. 451). Hence, since the salt when 
exposed to tin? air is always moist, hydrocyanic acid is slowly 
liberated from it by the action of the tairbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere. Tlic salt consequently exhibits the bitter almond 
odor of the free acid. Potassium cyanide was formerly exten- 
sively used in electroplating (see p. 624), andjn extracting gold 
(see p. 627) from its ores, but has been displaced by sodium 
cyanide NaNC, which is now less expensive. 

Potassium Sulphate K2SO4. — Potassium sulphate is a cot>- 
stituent of several double salts found in tlie Stassfurt deposits. 
It is extracted from schoenite MgSO^jK^SO^GHJ) and kainite 
MgSO^jMgClojKoSO.jjGITA'). The former is treated with potas- 
sium chloride and comparatively little water, whereupon the 
relatively insoluble potassium sulphate, crystallizes out, and the 
magnesium chloride remains in the mother-li(iuor, Tlie crystals 
belong to the rhombic system, contain no water of crystallization, 
and melt at 1066°. This salt is employed in preparing afum 
(see p. 584) and is mueh used as a fertilizer. 

The methods of preparation and the properties of other salts 
of potassium in which sulphur is a constituent, such “as the bisul- 
phate, sulphide, sulphite, etc., have been given in sufficient detail 
in earlier chapters, to which reference should here be made- 
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Properties of Potassium-ion K+: Anal3rtical ’Reactions. — 

The positive ion common to all potassium salts is a colorless 
substance. It unites with all negative ions, and most of the 
resulting compounds are fairly soluble. For its recognition we 
add solutions containing those ions which give with it the least 
soluble salts. Thus, with chloaoplatinic acid IF.PtCl,. it gives a 
yellow precipitate of potassium chloropldunate KJTCl,.. Since 
nearly one part of this salt dissolves in 100 parts of water, the 
test is far from being a delicate one. Picric acid (p. 598) gives 
potassium picrate KCfiH2(N0.^)30, which is much less soluble 
in water (0.4 parts in 100 at 15°). Perchloric acid and flu- 
osilicic acid likewise give somewhat insoluble salts of potas- 
sium. Potassium-hydrogen tartrate KlIC./TT^O,; is precipitiil-cd by 
the addition of tartaric acid to a sufficiently concentrated solu- 
tion of a potassium salt. The neutral tartriitc KoCfiHiO,, is 
much more soluble. The latter may be obtained by treating the 
precipitate with a solution of potassium hydroxide. Addition 
of an acid to this solution causes reprecipitation of tlic bitartratc. 

A much more delicate test for the recognition^ of n potassium 
compound consists in the examination by nu'ans of the spectro- 
scope of the light given out' by a Bunscai flame', in whicli a little 
of the salt is held upon a platinum wire. When the amount 
of potassium is considerable, and no other substance which 
would likewise color the flame is presi'iit to mask the effect, 
the violet tint is easily recognizable by the eye. 

It may be noted in this connection tliat the two rare elements 
of the alkali group were named from the colors of the character- 
istic lines in their flame spectra, rubidium (icd) and ca'sium 
(blue). Rubidium is obtainable with relative ease from the 
mother-liquors of the Stassfurt works. 

Ammonium 

The compounds of ammonium claim a place with those of the 
alkali metals because in aqueous solution* they give ammonium- 
ion NH4+, a substance which in its behavior closely resembles 
potassium-idn. Some of the special properties peculiar to am- 
monium compounds, and particularly the properties of ammo- 
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nium hydro»de NH^OH, have been discussed in detail already 
(pp. 385-386). * 

• 

Salts of Ammonium. — Ammonium chloride NH^Cl, known 
commercially as sal ammoniac, is prepared from the ammonia dis- 
solved by the w*ater used to wasii illumin^iting gas (p. 538), or 
that obtained from t)y-product coke dvens. It is purified 
by sublimation, and then forms a comita(;t fibrous mass. At 
337.8° its vapor exercises one atmospliere pressure, and is dis- 
sociated into ammonia tind hydrogen chloride to the extent of 62 
per cent (compare p. 386). 

Ammonium nitrate NH^NO. is a white crystalline salt which 
may fcc mad(i by the •interaction of ammonium hydroxide and 
nitric acid.* When heated gently (m.-p. 166°) it decomposes, 
giving nitraus oxide and water (p. 400). It is used as an in- 
gredient in fireworkii and explosives. 

When ammonium hydroxide is treated with excess of carbon 
dioxide the solution gives, on evaporation, ammonium bicarbonate 
NHjHCO^. T^iis is a white crystalline salt which is fairly stable 
at tlie ordinary temperature. It has, however, a faint odor of 
ammonia, and its dissociation becomes very rapid when slight 
heat is appli(;d. When a solution of this sftlt is treated with 
ammonium hydroxide, the normal carbonate (NTI^IXX)., is 
formed. But this salt, when left in an open vessel, loses am- 
monia very rapidly, and leaves the bicarbonate behind. • 

Ammonium sulphate (NH.,)oS().i is a wliitc salt which is used 
chiefly as a fertilizer. By electrolysis of a conccaitrated solution 
of the bisulphate NII^HSO^, ammonium persulphate (NII,)oS..Os, 
which is less soluble, is formed and crysttillizes out (see p. 349). 

Solutions of ammonium-hydrogen sulphide NII^HS and ammo- 
nium sulphide, (NHjoS, made by passing hydrogen sulphide gas 
into amnumium hydroxide, are much used in analysis. The sul- 
phide is almost completely hydrolyzed by wati'r into the acid 
sulphide and arnmonkim hydroxide (compare sodium sulphide, 
pp. 324-326). It is used for the precipitation of sulphides, such 
as zinc sulphide ZnS, which arc insoluble in wat(?r. Although 
Jihe ions are not numerous at any moment, disturbance of the 
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equilibrium by their removal, when they pass into combination, 
causes displacements wdiich result in the generation of a con- 
tinuous supply. 

The solutions, when pure, are colorless. They dissolve free 
sulphur, giving yellow polysulphides (p. 330). The same yellow 
substances arc also obtained bj" gradual oxidatitm of ammonium 
sulphide, when the solution of this salt i.^ allowed to stand in a 
bottle from which the "air is imperfectly excluded. 

Ammonium Amalgam. — When a salt of aniinonium is de^ 
composed by electrolysis the NH 4 +, upon its discharge, ordinarily 
gives ammonia and hydrogen, and no free NH, is obtained. If, 
however, a pool of mercury is used as tho negative elcetroclc, the 
NH 4 forms an amalgam witli it, and there seems to ‘be no doubt 
that this substance is actually present in solution in the mercury. 
While the amalgam is being formed it swells up and gives off the 
decomposition products above mentioned, so that the existence 
of the substance is only temporary. The same material may be 
obtained by putting sodium amalgam into a concentrated solu- 
tion of a salt of ammonium. The action is a displacement of 
one ion by another (p. 240) V 

Na (dissolved in Hg) + NH 4 + NH^ (dissolved in Hg) -|- Na+. 

This behavior is interesting since it is in harmony with the idea 
that ammonium, if it could be isolated, would have the properties 
of a metal. Substances other than metals arc not miscible with 
mercury. 

Ammonium-ion : Analytical Reactions. — Ionic am- 

monium is a colorless substance. It unites with negative ions, 
giving salts, which, in the majority of cases, are soluble. Am- 
monium chloroplatinate (NH^l-^PtClo, and to a less extent 
ammonium-hydrogen tartrate arc insoluble com- 

pounds, and their precipitation is used as a test. The surest 
means of recognizing ammonium compounds, however, consists 
in adding a ‘soluble base to the substance (sec p. 386). The 
ammonium hydroxide, which is thus formed, gives off ammonia, 
and the latter may be detected bv its odor. 
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Sodium Na 

Occurrence. — Sodium chloride forms more than two-thiras 
of the solid matter dissolved in sea-water, and the great salt 
deposits are largely composed of it. Sea-plants contain mainly 
sodium salts of qfganic acids, just as land-plants contain potas- 
sium salts. Chile saljpeter and* albite ^*a soda felspar) are 
important minerals. • . 

Compounds of sodium are usually ciieapcr than the corre- 
^nding ones of potassium. Also, since the atomic weight of 
sodium is 23, against 39 
for potassium, a smaller 
weight of the sodium com- 
pound* will* produce the 
same chemical result. For 
these two reasons, sodium 
corni)()unds, except in spe- 
cial cases, are •always pre- 
ferred for commercial pur- 
poses. * 

Preparation. — Sodium 
was first made by Davy 
(1807) by electrolysis of 
moist sodium hydroxide. It 
is now manufactured by the 
electrolysis of fused so- 
dium hydroxide by a meth- 
od invented by Castner. 

The cathode C projects 
through the bottom of the 
iron vessel containing the 
fused hydroxide (Fig. 109), 
and is held in place by a 
cake S of solid sodium hy- 
droxide in the lower part of the vessel. This electrode is sur- 
rounded by a wire-gauze partition to permit circulation of the 
fused mass, but prevent escape of the globules of sodium. It is 
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surmounted by a bell-shaped vessel of iron jB, which floats in the 
fused alkali. In this the sodium and the hydrogen liberated at 
the cathode during the electrolysis collect. The atmosphere of 
hydrogen protects the fused metal from oxidation. The anode A 
is an iron cylinder surrounding the gauze and the oxygen collect- 
ing above it is allowed to escape through tl’^^ vent D. Tlic 
melted sodium is ladled out, from time t > time, into molds, like 
candle molds. 

Properties. — Sodium is a soft, shining metal, melting at 96'’ 
and boiling at 742°. The green vapor is a monatomic gas. The 
general cliemical properties have already been given (p. 477). 
The metal unites with hydrogen to form i\ hydride Nall. Sodium 
is used in the manufacture of sodium peroxide and of many 
carbon compounds which arc used as drugs and dyes. By con- 
tact action, it converts isoprene, an unsaturated hydrocarbon 
with the formula C^Hs, into caoutchouc (CioHj,.)n or raw rubber 
(see p. 590). This is a method of making rubber artificially. It 
cannot yet be carried' out so cheaply as to compete with the 
natural product undiT ordinary circumstances, but in Germany 
during the war, when the supply of natural rubber was cut off 
entirely, considerable quantities were manufactured by this syn- 
thetic method. 

o Sodium Chloride NaCl. — Common salt is obtained from the 
salt deposits of Stassfurt in Germany, in Cheshire (England), 
at Syracuse in New York, at Salina in Kansas, in Utah, Cali- 
fornia, and many other districts. Natural brines are obtained 
from wells in various parts of the world. Since the salt can 
seldom be used directly, on account of impurities which it con- 
tains, it is purified by recrystallization from water. ^ A certain 
amount is made, by evaporation, from sea water. The purest 
salt for cliemical purposes is precipitated from a saturated 
solution of salt by leading Into it hydrogem chloride gas. Ex- 
planation of this effect will be given presently (see pp. 569-571). 

Common -salt crystallizes in cubes, which melt at 803°. It 
is the source of all sodium compounds, with the exception of the 
nitrate. From it come also most of the chlorine and hydrogen 
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chloride usecUin commerce (see pp. 161, 175). It is a necessary 
[irticlc of diet, furnishing, for example, the hydrochloric acid in 
the gastric juice (p. 167). • 

The Hydroxide and Oxides. — Sodium hydroxide NaOH, 
called also, colloqTiially, caustic soda, is prepared by the action of 
slaked lime upon sodiurji carbonate, but m^iinly by the electroly- 
sis of a solution of sodium chloride (p. 170k general chemical 
pro{)ertics and uses have already been discussed (('hapter XIT). 

^ Sodium peroxide Na /)2 is made by heating sodium at 300- 
400'’ in air which has been freed from carbon dioxide. The 
sodium is placed on trays of aluminium, and is passed into the 
furnace against the ciyrcnt of air. In tliis way, the freshest 
sodiunf meets the air from whicJi most of the ox^^gen has been 
removed, and the action is moderated. Conversely, the almost 
entirely oxidized sodium meets the freshest air, and completion 
of the oxidation is tlius assured. 

This oxide •is the sodium salt of hydrogen peroxide. When 
bhrown into water it d(*composes in part, Jn consequence of the 
heat developed* giving sodium hydroxide and oxygen. With 
careful cooling, however, much of it mn be dissolved unchanged. 
By interaction with acids it yields hydrogen peroxide (p. 290). 
Sodium peroxide is now used commercially for oxidizing and 
bleaching, and, in the fonn of oxonc (p. 32), as a source of 
oxygen. The ordinary sodium oxide Na^O is made in the same 
way as is potassium oxide (p. 480) . • 

The Nitrate. — The occurrence of sodium nitrate NaNOg 
and its use in the manufacture of nitric acid have already l>cen 
described (p. 388). Its crystals are rhombohcdral. This salt is 
one of the best of fertilizers (sec p. 526). It is used also in the 
manufacture of potassium nitrate (p. 481). 

Sodium Carbonate. — Natural sodium (airbonatc is found*in 
Egypt and in other pa^ts of the world. At Owen’s Lake, Cali- 
fornia, it is secured by solar evaporation of the water. The 
sesquicarbonate Na 2 C 02 ,NaHC 02 , 2 H.X), being the feast soluble 
of the carbon.'ites of sodium, is the one deposited. Locally, small 
quantities of sodium carbonate are still made by the burning of 
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seaweed. The substance is manufactured from sodium chloride 
in two ways, namely by the I^e Blanc process and by the Solvay 
process. 

The Le Blanc process (1791) involves three chemical actions. 
In the first place, sodium chloride is treated with an equivalent 
amount of sulphuri(^ acid in a large cast-iron or earthenware pan. 
The bisulphate thus 'produced (see p. 1)32), together with the 
unchanged sodium chlaride, is raked out into a rotating, inclined 
iron cylinder, and heated more strongly until the action is com- 
pleted: 

NaCl + NaHSO, ^ Na,SO, + HCl t . 

The product of this treatment is called salt cake. The hydrogen 
chloride, which is liberated in both stages, passes through towers 
containing running water in which it is absorbed. The second 
and third actions which follow are conducted in one operation. 
They consist in the reduction of the sodium sulphate by means 
of powdered coal and the interaction of the resulting sulphide of 
sodium with cludk or powdered limestone, leaving finally black 
ash: 

Na,S04 dr 2C -> Na^S + 2CO„ 

Na,S + CaC 03 Na^COa + CaS. 

Calcium sulphide is not very soluble in water, and is conse- 
quently but slowly hydrolyzed by it (p. 330), especially when 
calcium hydroxide is pn^sent. The sodium carbonate is therefore 
extracted ’ from the black ash by a systematic treatment of the 
ash with water. The ash is placed in a series of vessels at dif- 
ferent levels, and a stream of water (30-40°) flows from one 
vessel to another, until, when it issues from the last, it is com- 
pletely saturated with sodium carbonate. When the material 
in the first of the vessels has been exhausted, the water is al- 
lowed to enter the second vessel directly, and a vessel containing 
frdsh black ash is added at the lower end of the series. In this 
way the most nearly exhausted ash comers in contact with pure 
water, which is in the best position to dissolve the remaining 
sodium carbonate rapidly, while the fresh black ash encounters 
a solution already almost at the point of saturation. The com- 
mercial survival of the process depends upon the recovery of the 
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sulphur from* the spent black ash, and of the hydrogen chloride. 

The Solvay, or ammonia-soda process (1860), has no\f dis- 
placed the Le Blanc process almost entirely. It differs from the 
latter by involving almost nothing but ionic actions. A solution 
of salt, saturated with ammonia and warmed to 40°, fills a tower 
divided by a number of perforattjd partitions. Carbon dioxide, 
made by heating limentono in special kihfs, is forced in at the 
bottom. The perforaticTns split up the gas into small bubbles, 
and facilitjite its solution to form carbonic acid HX'O.. Witli 
ilie ammonium hydroxide NII^OH in the ‘liquid this gives am- 
monium bicarbonate: , 

NTI/)H + ILCO 3 NH 4 HCO 3 f 11,0. 

The ainmoraum bicarbonate now interacts by double decompo- 
sition with jblie sodium chloride, and sodium bi('arbonate, which 
is a much less soluble salt, is precipitated: 

NaCl + NH JICO,, ^ullCO, i + NH,Cl. 

The solid sodium bicarbonate, after beirijt; freed from the liquid 
by fjltcr-prcss(^, is heated strongly and leaves behind sodium 
carbonate : ^ 

2 NaHC 03 Na,C()3 + H,0 t + CO, t- 

The carbon dioxide which is liberated passes through the opera- 
tion once more. The mother- liciuor from the sodium bicarbonate 
contains ammonium chloride. This is decomposed by heating 
with quicklime from the kilns, and the ammonia winch is thus 
obtained is available for the treatment of another batch. 

The anhydrous sodium carbonate (soda ash or calcined soda) 
is recrystallized from water, giving the decahydrate NagCOg, 
10H,O, soda crystals, or washing soda. The bicarbonate is 
baking soda. 

Properties of the Carbonate and Bicarbonate. — The dtca- 
hydrate Na,CO 3 , 10 H 2 O has a fairly high aqueous tension, and 
loses nine of the ten molecules of water which it contains when 
it is exposed in an open vessel (p. 85) , leaving the pionohydrate. 
At higher temperatures, or in a dry atmosphere (p. 84), this 
in turn can be completely dehydrated. In aqueous solution, 
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sodium carbonate is appreciably hydrolyzed (2.3 pe>r cent in O.LV 
solution at 25°), and shows a marked alkaline reaction (p. 424). 
The compound is used in large amauncs for the manufacture of 
glass and soap, and in the softening of water, and is applied 
in innumerable ways in the scientific industries for purposes akin 
to cleansing. 

Sodium bicarbonate NaHCO., can bertprepared in a state of 
purity by passing carbon dioxide over' the dccahydrate of so- 
dium carbonate: 

Na2C03,10H,0 + CO, ^ 2NaHC03 + 9H,0. 

This action is reversible (compare p. 425 1, and sodium bicar- 
bonate shows, even in the cold, an appreciable tension of carbon 
dioxide. The a(iueous solution of the 'pure substairce is faintly 
alkaline (see p. 424). The salt is used in the manufacture of 
baking powder and in medicine. 

Other Salts of Sodium. — Anhydrous sodium sulphate NaoSO^ 
(thenardite) is found ,in the salt layers. The same salt is con- 
tained in mineral waters, such as those of Karlsbad. It is used, 
as a substitute for sodium cvrbonatc, in making inexpensive glass. 

The decahydrate Na2S04,10H,0 (Glauber’s salt) forms large 
monoclinic crystals which give up all their water of hydration 
when kept in an open vessel. For the solubilities of the hydrate 
and anhydrous substtince, sec Fig. 54 (p. 150). 

Sodium thiosulphate Na2S,03,5H20 is made by boiling a solu- 
tion of sodium sulphite with sulphur (p. 348). A standard 
solution (p. 261) of the thiosulphate is used in determining 
quantities of free iodine: 

2Na,S,03 + L 2NaI -f Na,S,0« 

Colorless sodium tetrathionate is formed, and the “end point” 
(cQnsumption of all the iodine) can be ascertained by the starch 
test (see p. 276). 

When heated, dry sodium thiosulplnfte decomposes, giving 
sodium sulphate, which is the most stable oxygen-sulphur com- 
pound of sodium (see p. 335), and sodium pentasulphide: 

.4Na,SA 3Na,SO, -f Na^. 
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From the latijcr, four unit- weights of sulphur can be driven by 
stronger heating. Sodium thiosulphate is used for fixing nega- 
tives in photography (see p*625), and by bleachers as an anti- 
chlor (p. 297), 

Sodium hyposulphite NaoS^Oi is prepared in solution by the 
action of zinc on Sodium bisulphitc*and exces;? of sulphurous acid: 

Zn + 2NaHS03 + Na^S A f ZnSO^ + 2H3O. 

The solution is an active reducing agent, and is employed largely 

dyers, for example in reducing indigo •(insoluble) to indigo 
white (soluble in an alkaline liquid), in preparing the vat of dye. 

Common sodium phosphate is a dodccahydrate of the second- 
ary orthophosphate, N;^JIPO^,12H.O. It is made by neutrali- 
zation of phesphoric acid with sodium carbonate. Its properties 
have alreacbi been discussed (p. 412). 

Sodium tetraborate Na^B4O7,10H^,O (borax) has also been dis- 
cussed under boron (p. 456). It is used as an ingredient in 
glazes for por^^elain, in soldering, for bead reactions (p. 456) 
and for preserving food. • 

Sodium disilicate Na._.SiaOf. (sec p. 451) is used for fireproofing 
wood and other materials, and for pi^serving eggs. Sand which 
is moistened with it and pressed in molds, forces, after baking, a 
serviceable artificial stone. 

Properties of Sodium-ion Na+: Analytical Reactions. — 

Sodium-ion is a colorless ionic material which unites* with all 
negative ions. Practically all the salts so formed are soluble in 
water. The only ones which can be precipitated from dilute 
solution are sodium fluosilicate NaoSiFfi, made by the addition 
of fluosilicic acid to a concentrated solution of a sodium salt, and 
sodium-hydrogen pyroantimoniate Na2H2Sb207, made by similar 
addition of the corresponding potassium salt. All compounds of 
sodium confer a yellow color on the Bunsen flame, but this test 
is so delicate that it is shown by the traces of sodium contained 
in almost all substances. 

Lithium. — Lithium occurs in lepidolite (a lithla mica), in 
amblygonite, and in other rare minerals. Traces of compounds 
of the element are found widely diffused, in the soil, and are 
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taken up by plants, particularly tobacco and beets, in the ashes 
of which the clement may be detected spectroscopically. 

The metal is liberated by clcctcolysis of the fused chloride. 
The specific gravity of the free element (0.53) is lower than that 
of any other metal. Lithium not only floats upon water, but 
also in the petroleum in whiclj it is preserved. ' 

The metal behaves towards water cftid oxygen like sodium 
(p. 59). It unites directly and vigorously with hydrogen (LiH), 
nitrogen (Li^N), and oxygen (LiaO), forming stable compounds. 
In the fused state the hydride is a conductor of electricity, posi- 
tive lithium-ion^ Li^ travelling to the cathode and negative hy- 
dride-ion H“ (see p. 364) going to the anode. The relative 
insolubility (see Table on inside front eover) of the hydroxide 
LiOH, the carbonate LiaCO^, and the phosphate Li 3 P 04 , 2 H 20 is 
in sharp contrast to the easy solubility of the corresponding 
compounds of the other alkali-metals, and links lithium with 
magnesium. The compounds of lithium give a bright-red color 
to the Bunsen flame. The carbonate is used in medicine. 

Exercises. — 1. The vapor density of sodiuhi peroxide has 
not been determined. Why is the formula NagO^ assigned to it? 

2. Construct a scheme of equilibria (p. 330) showing the 
hydrolysis of calcium sulphide. Why does the presence of cal- 
cium hydroxide diminish the tendency to hydrolysis (p. 209) ? 

. 3. Why should a mixture of potassium chlorate and antimony 
trisulphide be explosive? 

4. How should you set about making, (a) a borate of potas- 
sium, (6) potassium pyrophosphate, (c) ammonium nitrite, (d) 
ammonium chlorate, (e) ammonium iodide? 

5. In the Solvay process why is the ammonia dissolved in 
the salt solution, and not separately in water? Make the equa- 
tion for the action of heat on limestone. 

'^6. What is the exact percentage of water in washing soda? 

7. Write full ionic equations for the Solvay process (p. 491). 

8. Why docs a solution of ammonium sulphide (NH 4 ),S 
smell of ammonia and hydrogen sulphide? 
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TkE ALKALINE EARTH METALS 

• ^ 

The Chemical Relations of the Elements. — The familiar 
metals of this group, calcium (Ca, at. wt. 40.07), strontium 
^r, at. wt. 87.63), and barium (Ba, at. wt* 137.37), constitute a 
typical chemical family, both in the qualittitiv^ resemblance to 
one another of the elements and of the corresponding compounds, 
and in the quantitativok variation in the properties with increas- 
ing atomic weight. In the electromotive scries of the metals (p. 
240), the m-imbers of this group fall just below the alkali metals. 
The metals themselves displace hydrogen vigorously from cold 
water, giving hydroxides. The solutions of these hydroxides, 
although dilufe, on account of a rather small solubility, are 
strongly alkaline in reaction. The high degree of ionization of 
the hydroxides ^recalls the hydroxides of the metals of the alka- 
lies, and their relative insolubility the hydroxides of aluminium 
and the “earths” (Chapter XLI). • 

In all their compounds, calcium, strontium, and barium are 
bivalent, in correspondence with their position in the periodic 
system (p. 358). The hydroxides are formed by union of tl^s 
oxides with water, and are progressively less easy to flecompose 
by heating, barium hydroxide being the hardest. The carbon- 
ates, when heated, yield the oxide of the metal and carbon 
dioxide, barium carbonate being the most difficult to decompose. 
The nitrates, when heated moderately, give the nitrites, but the 
latter are broken up by further heating and yield the oxide of 
the metal, and nitrogen tetroxide. In these and other respects 
the compounds of the metals of the alkaline earths resenfble 
those of the heavy mejals and differ from tliose of the metals of 
the alkalies. Barium approaches the latter most nearly. 

The table of solubilities (inside front cover) slipws that the 
chlorides and nitrates of calcium, strontium, and barium are all 
soluble in water, the solubility diminishing in the order given, 
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The sulphates and hydroxides cover a wide range from slight 
soluhlility to extreme insolubility. Of the sulphates, 2000, 110, 
and 2.3 parts, respectively, dissolve in one million parts of water 
at 18°. In the case of the hydroxides the order of magnitude is 
reversed, and the corresponding numbers are 200, 630, and 2200. 
The carbonates are almast a? insoluble as is -barium sulphate. 

V 

* Calcium Ca ' 

Occurrence. — Tho fluoride, and the various forms of the car- 
bonate, sulphate, and phosphate, which arc found in nature, are 
described below. As silicate, calcium occurs, along with other 
metals, in many minerals and rocks. Compounds of the element 
arc found also in plants, and in the bones and shellgs of a'aimals. 

Calcium. — The metal is made by electrolyzing" melted cal- 
cium chloride in a graphite crucible, which forms the anode. 
The cathode is a rod of iron, one end of which dip^ into the fused 
salt. The calcium, liberated at this point, adheres to the rod. 
The latter is slowly raised, in such a way tlpit the calcium 
always remains in contact with the li(iuid. In this fashion a 
long ‘‘cabbage-stalk” of calcium is finally produced. 

Calcium is a silver-white, cry^stalline metal (m.-p. 800°, sp. 
gr. 1.55) which is a little harder than lead, and can be cut, 
drawn, and rolled. It burns in the air, giving a mixture of the 
Oxide and nitride (compare p. 367). 

A white crystalline hydride CaH.^ is formed by direct union 
with hydrogen. It is known in commerce as hydrolyte. It is an 
expensive, but portable source of hydrogen for filling war 
balloons: 

CaH^ + 2H.,0 -> Ca (OH) , + 2H,. 

Calcium Chloride CaC^. — This salt, for which there is no 
extensive commercial application, is formed as a by-product in 
many industrial operations. Thus, it i,s a by-product of the 
Solvay soda process (p. 491). By concentrating and cooling its 
aqueous solistion, the hexahydrate CaC^jAH^O is obtained below 
30° in large, deliquescent, six-sided prisms. On account of the 
great concentration of a saturated solution of this compound, 
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the solid and* solution do not reach a condition of equilij^rium 
with ice (see p. 155) until the temperature has fallen below - 50°. 
The Solvay process brine (p. 491), when mixed with ice, gives, 
therefore, a very efficient freezing mixture. On account of its 
deliquescent charjicter, the solid salt is sprinkled on roads to 
lay the dust. * • , 

Calcium chloride, pifrtly dehydrated bylieating, CaCl2,2H20, 
forms a porous mass which is used in chelnical laboratories for 
drying gases and liquids. When complete dehydration is at- 
tempted, the salt interacts with the water, giving some calcium 
oxide. • 

Calcium chloride forms compounds, not only with water, but 
also wiih ammonia (CaCl^jSNHO and with alcohol. For drying 
these substances, therefore, quicklime is employed. 


Calcium Fluoride CaF 2 . — This compound occurs in nature 
as fluorite or fluor-spar CaFg. It crystallizes in cubes, is in- 
soluble in water, and when pure is colorless. Natural specimens 
often possess a^green tint or show a viofct fluorescence. It is 
formed as a precipitate when a soluble fluoride is added to a 
solucion of a salt of calcium. * 

Fluorite is used in the etching of glass, as •the source of the 
hydrogen fluoride (p. 283). It is easily fusible, as its name indi- 
cates (Latin, jiuere) to flow), and is employed in metallurgical 
operations as a flux (p. 471). 


Calcium Carbonate CaCOa. — The carbonate is the com- 
monest compound of calcium. White marble is a pure variety, 
composed of crystals compactly 
wedged together. Limestone 
docs not show much crystalline 
structure and usually contains 
clay and other impurities. Chalk 
is made up of shells of minute 
marine organisms. Shells, coral, 
and pearls are likewise mainly calcium carbonate. Well-formed 
crystals (calcite, or Iceland spar — Fig. 110 — and aragonite — 
Fig. Ill) are commom 
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When heated, calcium carbonate dissociates, giving carbon 
dioxicle and quicklime: 

CaC 03 5=iCa0‘4-C02. 

At ordinary temperatures the decomposition is imperceptible. 
On the contrary, atmospheric carbon dioxide, iq spite of its very 
low partial pressure, combines with quicklime, giving ^^air- 
slaked” lime. As the^ temperature rises, however, the tension of 
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carbon dioxide coming from the carbonate increases, and has a 
fixed value for each temperature. If it is continuously allowed to 
escape, so that the maximum pressure is not reached, the whole 
of the salt eventually decomposes. At 700° the pressure is only 
25' mm., at 900° it reaches an atmosphere, and at 950° two 
atmospheres. The phenomenon is precisely similar to the disso- 
ciation of a hydrate (p, 85). 

Limestone is soluble in water containing carbonic acid, giving 
calcium bicarbonate (p. 425, also see p. 501). By solution of 
limestone, caves arc often formed. Conversely, subterranean 
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water contaiftinfi; the bicarbonate, when it reaches such a cavern, 
loses carbon dioxide and deposits calcium carbonate as stalac- 
tites or columns hanging fwm the ceiling. The drippings form 
stalagmites on the floors. 

Limestone is^used in the manufacture of quicklime and of 
glass. It is enqT^oyed largely as a, flux in metallurgy, when min- 
erals rich in silica are tbrought into fusible form by the produc- 
tion of calcium silicafc CaSiOa. Large amounts also find 
application as building-stone. 

Calcium Oxide and Hydroxide. — Pure oxid(f of calcium CaO 
(quicklime) may be made by ignition of pure marble or calcite. 
For cemmercial purposes limestone is converted into quicklime 
in kilns (Fig. 112). The flames and heat(Hl gases from the fire 
pass between the pieces of limestone, and the carbon dioxide 
liberated is carried off by the draft. AVhen the gas is to be used 
in the Solvay j)roccss or in the refining of sugar, coke (smoke- 
less), instead of coal, is employed as the fuel. As low a tem- 
perature as iv)ssiblc is used. A higti temperature causes 
impurities in the limestone clay) to interact with the 

quicklime, giving fusible silicates, wflich fill the pores and inter- 
fere with the subsequent slaking with water.* Since the change 
is reversible, if the gas lingers in the kiln (at 760 ram. pressure), 
a temperature over 900" is required to drive the action forward 
(p. 498). However, a good draft, which removes the gas as fast 
as it is formed, permits the use of a lower temperature. 

Pure calcium oxide is a white, porous solid. It is barely 
fusible in the oxyhydrogen flame, but may be melted and boiled 
in the electric arc. It is not rcducibh' by sodium, or by carbon 
excepting at the temperature of the electric furnace. 

When water is poured upon quicklime, it forms calcium hy- 
droxide Ca(OH)2: 


C»0-l-H20i=FCa(0H)2. 

The product is a bulky powder. Much heat is evoWed, and part 
of the water is turned into steam. The change is reversible, and 
at a high temperature the hydroxide cun be dehydrated. 
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Calcium hydroxide is sliglitly soluble in water, *and the solu- 
bility* decreases with rising temperature (see p. 147). On 
account of its cheapness, this subi^taiice is used by manufac- 
turers in almost all operations requiring a base, and it thus 
occupies the same position amongst bases that sulphuric acid 
does amongst acids. Caustic lime is employed, in the manufac- 
ture of alkalies (p. '179), bleaching peyvder, and mortar (see 
below), the purification of sugar (p. 518), the removal of the 
hair from hides in preparation for tanning, the softening of 
water (see below) arid as a whitewash. * 

Mortar. — Mortar is made by mixing slaked lime with three 
or four times its bulk of sand, and making the whole into a paste 
with water. When the water evaporates, a poT-ous, ' rather 
crumbly material remains. This, however, at once begins to 
harden, owing to the action of the carbon dioxide in the air upon 
the lime: 

Ca (OH) 2 + CO^ CaC03 + H^O . 

The crystalline calcitb (CaCOg) adheres to, and is interlaced 
with, the sand, and gives a rigid, though porous, structure at- 
tached firmly to the brick' or stone. The pores facdlitate the 
penetration of the. air into the deeper parts and tlius provide, 
both for the fresh supplies of carbon dioxide required for the 
continuance of the action shown in the cciuation, and for a con- 
siderable amount of useful ventilation through walls of the 
building. 

Calcium Sulphate CaS04. — Calcium sulphate is a very com- 
mon mineral. It occurs, as anhydrite CaSO.,, in salt deposits. 
Gypsum CaS04,2H20 is found in masses, and also in single crys- 
tals (selenite, Fig. 47, p. 105). Alabaster is highly, crystalline 
gypsum, tinted by impurities. 

'Gypsum CaS04,2H20 is the commonest form, and is the one 
produced when calcium sulphate is precipitated. It is white and 
mucli softer than calcite. It is only slightly soluble in water 
(1 : 500 at 13°)- It is ^s^'d as a fertilizer and in making plaster 
of Paris and is the chief component of blackboard crayon or 
‘*chalk/' 
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When gypsum is heated, the vapor pressure of the water it 
gives off soon exceeds that of the moisture in the atmosphere, 
and the compound begins decompose: 

2[CaS0„2H,0] (CaS()J„H,0 + SH^O t • 

The hemi-hydrafe which remains (plaster of Paris) gives a much 
lower pressure of wat^r vapor and is mOtc stable. Plaster of 
Paris is manufactured in large quantitics*by heating gypsum in 
kilns. When moistened with water, it sets in about half an hour 
io a solid mass of gypsum. The temperature used in making it 
must not exceed 125°, otherwise the horni-hydjate is itself de- 
composed, the plasUir is ^‘dead burnt,” and it no longer sets 
readily. The setting involves, simply, the reversal of the equa- 
tion given above. 

Plaster pf Paris swells somewhat, in setting, and so fills out 
completely every detail of a mould and applies itself closely to 
the outline of an object on which it is spread. It is used in mak- 
ing casts, and* in surgical bandages where movable parts arc to 
be held rigidly in place. Stucco is made with sizing or glue 
instead of pur? water. 

Casts are made smooth and n«i-porous (“ivory” surface) 
by a coating of paraffin which fills the porcs^ Excellent imita- 
tions of bronze or other castings arc produced by rubbing with 
pulverized metals. 

What Makes Water Hard. — All natural waters oxcept ratn 
water, which is “soft,” contain salts of calcium and magnesium 
in solution and are more or less “hard,” TIk^sc salts are dis- 
solved by the water in its passage over and through the soil. 

Although limestone is very insoluble in pure water (0.013 g. 
per liter) , yet it interacts with the carbonic acid contained in all 
natural waters, giving calcium bicarbonate which is about thirty 
times more soluble under atmospheric conditions: ^ 

CO, + H^O ^ H,C 03 + CaC(\ Ca (HCO.,)^. 

When the water is boiled, these actions are all reversed. The 
carbon dioxide is driven out of solution, the caid)onic acid is 
decomposed, and the calcium bicarbonate gives calcium carbon- 
ate, most of which is at once precipitated. Iron carbonate is 
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also held in solution as bicarbonate FeCHCO.Jg auid is precipi- 
tated 'as FeCOa by boiling, Tliese two bicarbonates constitute 
temporary hardness. Their decompogiition causes the “fur’’ in a 
kettle. 

The sulphates of calcium (solubility 2 g. per liter) and of 
magnesium (very soluble) are also commonly ‘found in natural 
waters. These salts are not altered by Voiling and, along with 
magnesium carbonate (sol’ty 1 g. per 1.)’ and calcium carbonate 
(sol’ty 0.013 g. per L), give permanent hardness to the water. 

Consequence^ of Hardness in Water. — When hard water is 
used in a steam boiler, the salts, of course, are not carried off 
with the steam, but accumulate amazingly as fresh water is in- 
jected and steam alone is drawn off. In time, heavy deposits 
of boiler ermt settle on the tubes of the boiler, and interfere with 
the transference of heat from the metal to the water. One-fourth 
of an inch of crust will increase the bill for fuel by 50 per cent. 
In addition to this the iron is heated to a highe'r temperature 
and may even become red hot. In consequence, it combines 
more rapidly with oxygen on the outside and displaces hydrogen 
from the water (p. 60) on the inside, giving in both cases FC3O4 
Thus the life of the boiler is shortened. If the formation of tlie 
crust is not prevented, or if the crust is not removed, the boiler 
may explode and great damage may be done. 

^ When. hard water is used for washing, in the household or 
laundry, much soap has to be dissolved before the necessary 
lather can be secured. Soap, which consists of a mixture of the 
sodium salts of several organic acids, such as palmitic acid 
H.COgCisIT;,! (see p. 545), interacts by double decomposition 
with the salts of calcium and magnesium giving palmitates, etc., 
of these metals. These salts arc insoluble and form a “curd.” With 
sodium palmitatc NafCO.CisHsi) , for example, the action is 

CaSO* -f 2Na(COA5H33^ Ca(COAr.H3i)2 i + Na.SO^. 

Not until all the salts causing the hardness have been decom- 
posed does thje permanent solution of soap which is required for 
washing begin to be formed. The waste thus involved is often 
very great and expensive. 
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TreatmenJ of Hard Water. — Temporary hardness is com- 
monly removed, on a large scale, by adding slaked lime in 
exactly the qmntity shown by an analysis of the water to be 
required, and stirring for a considerable time: 

CaCHCQ.,), + Ca( 0 H) 2 -^ 2 CaC 03 i + 2HA (1) 

• _ 

The bicarbonate is nei^tralized add the cafbonate which is pre- 
cipitated is removed by*fdtration. ^ 

Permmient hardness is not affected by slaked lime, but is re- 
lieved by adding sodium carbonate in the •necessary proportion: 

CaSO, + CaCO^ I + Na^SO^. (2) 

When both kinds of hardness are present, crude caustic soda 
(sodiidn hydroxide) may be employed. It neutralizes the bi- 
carbonate, precipitating CaCOa: 

Ca (HCO., ) , + 2NaOH CaCOa I + Na.COa + 2H,0 (3 ) 

and giving sodium carbonate. The latter then acts as in equa- 
tion (2) . • 

Instead of the treatments indicated in equations (1) and 
(2) may be applied in combination d(Portcr-Clark process). 

In the new permutite process the water ^is simply filtered 
througli an artificial sodium silico-aluminate (permutite) which 
is supplied in the form of a coarse sand. Tlie calcium, etc., in the 
water is exchanged for sodium, which does no harm. If we use 
for permutite the abbreviated formula NaP, we may* write the 
reaction thus: 

Ca (HCO3) 2 + 2NaP 2 NaIIC 03 + CaP^. 

After twelve hours’ use, the permutite is covered with 10 per cent 
salt solution and allowed to remain for the other twelve hours 
of the day, when it is ready for employment once more: 

2NaCl + CaK CaCU + 2NaP. 

Only salt, which is inexpensive, is consumed, and calcium chloride 
solution is thrown away. Permutite removes magnesium, iron, 
manganese, and other elements in the same way. The life of a 
charge is said to be over twenty years. 
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f 

Hard Water in the Laundry. — As we have seen (p. 502), 
soap vwill soften water, but the calcium and magnesium salts of 
the soap acids, which arc precipitated, are sticky, and soil the 
goods being washed. Other substances that soften water not 
only give non-adliesive precipitates, but arc also much cheaper, 
and an attempt is generally made to utilize tl],cm. The use of 
slaked lime is impracvicable oh a small scijle. 

iras/iing soda Na^jCOsjlOHsO is added to precipitate both 
kinds of hardness : 

Ca (HCO3) 2 NaXO^ CaCO, I + 2NaHC03 

CaSO, + Na.,C 03 C^aCO.., i -b Na^SO,. 

The small amounts of salts of sodium wliicli remain in the water 

(V 

have no action on soap. .. . 

Household Ammonia NIIAHI arts like sodium hydroxide 
(p. 503) : 

CafHCO.Oa + 2NH,OII CaCO.^ | + (NHj.COg + 2H2O 
CaSO,+ (NHj2C03->CaC0U+ (NHJM 

except that it will not precipitate magnesium-ion ‘(see p. 560). 

When borax Na.BiO-TQJTA) (p. 456) is added, it is hydro- 
lyzed and the sodium hydroxide contained in its solution acts as 
already described. 

The supposed bleaching or whitening action of borax or soda 
is a myth; these salts prevent staining by the iron in the water. 
They simpdy precipitate the iron (present as which 

almost all waters contain, as FeCOa before the goods are put in. 
This precipitate is easily washed out in rinsing. The palmitate, 
etc., of iron, however, which the soap itself would throw down, 
is sticky and adheres to the cloth. The air subsequently oxidizes 
it and gives hydrated ferric oxide (rust) , which is brpwnish-red. 

It is evident that, properly to achieve tlieir purpose, the soda 
anc^ borax must be added, must be completely dissolved, and 
must be allowed to produce the precipitation of FeCOa, CaCOg, 
etc., all before the soap, or the goods, is iniroduced. If the soap 
is dissolved before or with the soda, it will take part in the pre- 
cipitation, and give sticky particles containing the iron and cal- 
cium salts of the soap acids. 
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Other Ss^ts of Calcium. — Bleaching-powder CaCl(OCl) (p. 
296), calcium bisulphite (p. 335), and the phosphates (ff cal- 
cium (p. 527) arc elsewhere ^discussed. The hydrolysis of calcium 
sulphide in solution has also been mentioned })revi()usly (p. 330) . 
A solution of this salt is used as a depilator>^, since the proc/oins 
contained in hai^and wool are decomposed by, and dissolved in 
alkaline solutions, like J.hat here formed. ^ 

Ordinary calcium sulphide, after it hag been exposed to sun- 
light, usually shines in the dark. Barium sulphide b(‘haves in the 
igamc way. On tliis account these substand?s arc used in making 
luminous paint. They apparently owe this beha\dor to the pres- 
ence of traces of compounds of vanadium and bismuth, for the 
purified substance’s are^iot aficcted in the same fashion. 

The usc»of cah’ium silicate CaSiO^ in glass manufacture has 
already beep described. 

Calcium oxalate CaC.X)^ may be observed under the micro- 
scope in the cells of many plants. 

Sinw it is the* lea‘<t soluble common 
salt of calcium, its formation by pre- 
cipitation is us?d as a test for calcium 
ions. • 

The manufacture of calcium car- 
bide CaC^o the electric furnace lias 
been taken up in an earlier chapter 
(p. 421). 

Calcium Cyanamide CaCN 2 . — 

Calcium carbide, when strongly 
heated, absorbs nitrogen, giving a 
mixture of calcium cyanamide and 
carbon (nitro-lime) : 

CaC^ + N, CaCN^ + C. 

The carbide is pulverized and 
placed in a cylindrical furnace (Fig. 

113), holding 300 to 450 kg. The 
heat (800 to lOOO'’) is furnished by the passage of a current of 
electricity through a thin carbon rod, which passes through the 
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axis. The tube surrounding the rod and the other ♦partitions are 
of cardboard, which burns up and leaves openings for the circu- 
lation of the nitrogen. The latter ie 'made by the fractionation 
of liquid air and is introduced under pressure. In thirty-five 
hours nitrogen ceases to be absorbed, and the product is pulver- 
ized when cold. ^ " 

Calcium cyanamiilc is now manufactured in large quantities 
at Niagara Falls (Ontario) and Odda' (Norway) for use as a 
fertilizer. It is also^ a valuable source of ammonia, and was 
utilized very extensively as such for the m.anufacture of ei- 
plosives during i^-hc Great War. When treated with hot water, 
calcium cyanamidc is decomposed as follows: 

CaCN^ + 3H2O CaC03 + 2NH3. . 

In practice, pulverized nitro-lime is fed into an autoclave 
charged with water. Impurities such as free calcium carbide and 
calcium phosphide are immediately decomposed, and the gases 
evolved allowed to escape. Small amounts of alkali arc then 
added to facilitate the evolution of ammonia anc| to prevent the 
formation of complex nitrogen compounds. The autoclave is 
closed and steam admitted ‘until the pressure rises to 3-4 atmo- 
spheres, the heat evolved by the decomposition of the cyanamidc 
being sufficient to carry the reaction to rapid completion. The 
ammonia given off is absorbed in water, or converted directly 
to ammopium sulphate. When the gas ceases to be given off, 
steam is blown through the liquor in the autoclave until all 
residual dissolved ammonia is expelled. 

The productive capacity of cyanamide plants in 1920 exceeded 
1,750,000 tons, calculated as nitro-lime. 

Nitro-lime, when fused with sodium carbonate, gives sodium 
cyanide NaNC, used in the extraction of gold (p. 627): 

, CaCN^ + C + Na,C03 -> CaC03 -f 2NaNC. 

Calcium-ion Ca++: Analytical Reactipns. — Ionic calcium is 
colorless. It is bivalent, and combines with negative ions. 
Many of the resulting salts are more or less insoluble in water. 
Upon the insolubility of the carbonate, phosphate, and oxalate 
are based tests. for calcium-ion in qualitative analysis (see p. 
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716) . The picsence of the element is most easily recognized by 
the brick-red color its compounds confer on the Bunsen flame, 
and by two bands — a red -and a green one — which arc shown; 
by the spectroscope. 

** Strontium Sr 

• / 

The compounds of Strontium resemble closely those of cal- 
cium, both in physical properties and in chemical behavior. 

• 

* Occurrence. — The carbonate of strontium SrCO-j is found as 
strontianite (Strontian, a village in Argylcshirc)* The sulphate, 
celestite SrSO^, is more plentiful. Tlie metal may be isolated by 
elcA^trciysis of the molten chloride. 

Compounds of Strontium. — The common salts (chloride, 
nitrate, etc.) are all made from the natural carbonate or sulphate. 
The former m),iy be dissolved directly in acids, and the hitter 
is first reduced by means of carbon to t]ie sulphide, and then 
treated with acids. 

Strontium-ion Sr't+ is bivalent, anjJ gives insoluble compounds 
with carbonate-ion, sulphate-ion, and oxalate-ion. The presence 
of strontium is recognized by the carminc-rc*d color which its 
compounds give to the Bunsen flame (sec also p. 509). Tts 
spectrum shows several red bands and a very characteristic 
blue line. Salts of strontium, such as the nitrate, aru used in 
the manufacture of red lights for fireworks and signals. 

Barium Ba 

The physical and chemical properties of the compounds of 
barium als(f recall those of calcium. 

Occurrence. — Like strontium, barium is found in the forn? of 
the carbonate, witherlt^ BaCOs, and the sulphate BaS 04 , heavy 
spar or barite (Greek, /Sapus, heaA^). The free metal, which is 
silver-white, may be obtained by electrolysis of* the molten 
chloride. 

The compounds are made by treating the natural carbonate 
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with ^cids directly, or by first reducing tile sulphatb with carbon 
to sulphide, or converting the carbonate into oxide, and then 
treating the products with acids. 

Compounds of Barium. — Natural barium sulphate BaSO^ is 
the source of many of the compounds. The precvpitated sulphate, 
made by adding sutl)huric acid to thq^, acpicoiis extract from 
barium .sulphide, is ur-cd in making white paint (“blanc fixe”), 
in filling paper for glazed cards, and sometimes as an adulterant 
of white lead. A mixture of barium sul{)luite and zinc sulphido 
ZnS, prepared ip a special way, is called lithopone: 

BaS + ZnSO, BaSO, I + ZnS J.. 

« 

Made into paint it has greater covering power than white lead, 
does not darken with hydrogen suliihide as does the hitter, and is 
non-poisonous. Barium sulphate is highly insoluble in water and 
is hardly at all affected by aqueous solutions of any chemical 
agents. ' 

Barium monoxide BaO is manufactured from the carbonate. 
This, however, demands a much higher temperature than does 
calcium carbonate for its (K'composition, the equilibrium tension 
of carbon dioxide ♦’aot reaching one atmosphere until above 1350''. 
Special means must therefore be emj)loyed to as.sist the reaction. 
Heating with powdered charcoal is very efficient: 

' BaC03 + C-^Ba0 + 2C0. 

The oxide unites vigorously with water to form the hydroxide. 

The monoxide, when heated in a stream of air or oxygen, 
gives barium peroxide: 2BaO + 0a?=i2Ba02, aL a compact gray 
mass. Tins change and its reversal constitute the basis of Brin’s 
process for obtaining oxygen from the air. At a s&itable high 
temperature, the air is forced in under pressure, causing the ac- 
tion to go forward, while the nitrogen escapes by a valve at the 
far end of the apparatus. Then, without* change of temperature, 
by reversing the pumps, oxygen is taken out, and the reaction 
goes backwards. This alternation makes the process a con- 
tinuous one. Barium peroxide is used in the manufacture of 
hydrogen peroxide. 
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Barium hydroxide Ba(0H)2 is known in solution as “baryta- 
water.” It is also the most stable of the three hydroxide, and 
may be melted without del:; imposition. 

Barium-ion Ba++ is a colorless, bivalent ion. Many of its 
compounds arc insoluble in water, and the sulphate is insoluble 
in acids also, Tpe spectrum given by the salts contains a num- 
ber of green and oran^ge lines. The Builsen flame is colored 
green. Salts of barium 'arc employed, tlnyefore, to giva a green 
light in fireworks and night signals. 

• 

* Distinction between Calcium, Strontium and Barium Com- 
pounds. — The flame tests, described above, o^cr the quickest 
method of recognition. 

Intfiolutions of saltS of calcium, strontium, and barium, the 
ions may be distinguished by the fact that calcium sulphate 
solution wilt precipitate the strontium and barium as sulphates, 
but will leave salts of calcium in dilute solution unaffected. 
Similarly, strontium sulphate solution precipitates barium sul- 
phate;, and does not give any result with^ salts of the first two. 

Exercises. — 1. Arrange the chromates of the metals of this 
family in the order of solubility (see •Table). Compare the solu- 
bilities with those of the carbonates, oxalates,, and sulphates. 

2. Why do lime-water and baryta-water become milky when 
kept in an open bottle? 

3. What will be the ratio by volume, at 150°, of the. nitrogen 
tetroxide and oxygen given off by the decomposition of calcium 
nitrate? What would be the nature of the difference between 
the ratio at 150° and that at room temperature (see p. 392)? 

4. How would you prove bleaching powder CaCl(OCl) to be 
a mixed salt (p. 247), and not an equimolccular mixture of 
calcium chloride CaCl 2 and calcium hypochlorite CafOCl).? 

5. Why docs whitewash become so firmly attached to the wall? 

6. What is the percentage of nitrogen in nitro-lime, assuming 
100 per cent efficiency of conversion? 

7. Make equations for the action of sodium palmitatc: (a) 
upon calcium bicarbonate; (b) upon magnesium sijlphatc. 

8. In softening water: (a) what would be the objection to 
using an excess of slaked lime; (6) why is prolonged stirring 
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required (p. 503) ; (c) why must the precipitate be removed by 
liltralion? 

9. Explain why wood ashes art sometimes used to soften 
water, and how they act. 

10. Why does fluorite lower the melting-poipt of a slag? 



CHAPTER ^XXVI ' 

PLANT LIFE. CELLULOSE, STARCftt AND SUGAft 

^ The chemistry of the metals and their* compounds, while of 
the highest importance, is liable to grow t(‘dious to the student, in 
consequence of tlie necessary similarities in the methods of 
presentation of successive elements. In order to mitigate the 
monotony, Uierefore, wc shall intersperse at appropriate inter- 
vals throughput the text a few additional chapters dealing mainly 
with the elementary chemistry of carbon compounds. Plant life 
and plant products will first be discussed. 

Plants and animals arc similar in composition. They contain 
much the same elements, and these arc jjrescnt in the form of 
similar compoufids. They differ sharply, however, in the foods 
they use in constructing these compounds. Plants use simple, 
inorganic materials; animals absolutely requir<j complex, organic 
substances as food. The main chemical processes, therefore, are 
very different in the two groups. 

How the Plant Feeds. — The walls of the cells wliich form 
the frame-work of a plant are made of cellulose In 

the cells, especially in certain parts of the plant, granules of 
starch (C^HiyOJx are found. These complex substances differ 
in properties, although they have the same composition. The 
plant juice i(sap) contains sugars, such as cane-sugar or sucrose, 
CioHo.^Oji, in variable amounts, and also esters (vegetable oils, 
p. 545) and alkaloids (vegetable bases, p. 594) in much smaWer 
quantities. The plant cells also contain still more complex sub- 
stances, known as proteins. Gluten, the sticky portion of wheat 
flour (p. 5), is a typical protein. These proteins [^rc the chief 
components of the protoplasm, a semi-liquid substance lining 
each active plant-cell, and the real seat of life of the plant. Now 
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aiJI these substances contain carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and 
plant’' food must furnish these elements, which constitute oyer 
95 per cent, on the average, of all. /slants. Hence, in addition 
to large quantities of water ascending from the soil through the 
roots and stem, and sufficient amounts of compounds of nitrogen, 
potassium, pliosphorus, and o^hcr elements, all 'plants require an 
abundant supply of carbon in absorbable form. This carbon is 
practically all taken mp by plants in the form of atmospheric 
carbon dioxide. It is admitted through minute openings 
(stomata) , situated rnainly in the surface of the leaves. ' 

The Reactions Involved. — Comparison of the formulae of 
carbon dioxide COo and of any planl^ substance, like starch 
(CoH^^Oa),, shows at once that the latter contains far smaller 
proportion of oxygen, relatively to the amount of carbon, than 
does the former. Hence, during the 
digestion or assimilation of the carbon 
dioxide by the plant, 'this compound 
must be reduced. In point of fact, the 
chlorophyll (green cLloring matter) 
i’nd protoplasm in the leaves act* 
upon the carbon dioxide, causing 
oxygen to be liberated: 

6CO, + C,H,,0, + 60, t- 

This action goes on only in the sun- 
light. The steps by which sugar, 
starch, and cellulose are manufactured 
by the plant out of "vatcr and carbon 
dioxide, are not yet perfectly under- 
stood. But the liberation of the oxygen is easily sho\v^n by plac- 
ing a green plant under water in a jar, and setting the jar in the 
suillight (Fig. 114). Bubbles of gas appear on the leaves, grow 
larger, and then detach themselves and ri^e to the top. The gas 
relights a glowing splinter of wood, and is pure oxygen. 

The results of recent investigations suggest the following 
stages of the reaction: 

(1) Carbonic acid, formed by the union of water and carbo-n 
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dioxide, is reduced to formaldehyde (p. 436) , oxygen being liber- 
ated: 

H,C 03 ->H.CH 0 + 02. 

(2) Formaldeh^fde molecules quickly combine together, or 
polymerize, to give simple sugars the ft^rmula CflHigOo*. 

6 H.CHO-^C«H,A* 

*(3) These sugars lose a molecule of water, and polymerize 
further to form starch and cellulose: # 

nCAAr^^H,0+ (CAo05)n 

• 

Reactions *(1) and (2) have been carried out in the laboratory 
witli ultra-violet light as a catalyst. Chlorophyll thus appears 
to act in the role of a promoter (compare p. 427), in the presence 
of which the rejections arc able to proceed in visible light. 

Reverse reactions also take place in the .plant. Thus starch, 
which first accumuiates in the leaves, is later turned back into a 
sugar soluble in the sap, and is thus a^^le to pass to parts of the 
phint requiring new material. Some carbon dioxide is also 
liberated from plant surfaces by oxidation of sugars. 

The Thermochemistry of the Reaction. — In the combina- . 
tlon of carbon and oxygen, during combustion of wood or coal, 
much heat is libenited. Hence, when oxygen is taken out of 
carbon dioxide again, heat or energy in some form must be sup- 
plied. When this takes place in a plant, the energy is evidently 
furnished by the sunlight, for the action proceeds more slowly in 
the shade, and ceases in the dark. 

The energy required can be measured, and may be expressed 
in calories. The energy reejuired to produce one simple formuli^■ 
weight of cellulose g.) is 671,000 calorics. The 

whole may be represented in a rough equation, in which the 
intermediate steps are left out, and only the starting , substances 
and the final products are shown: 

6 CO., + 5 H 3 O + 671,000 cal. C,Hio 05 + 60^. 
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Celltdose (C6H 10O5) j* — This substance, named ceJJulose be- 
cause it forms the walls of tlie cells, composes much of the frame- 
work and intricate structure of plants. Wc are familiar with 
pure cellulose in the forms of filter paper and cotton. The latter 
consists of fine, hollow tubes of cellulose (see A, Tig. 127, p. 591) , 
large tufts of whieli surround the seed of the cotton plant. Linen 
is almost pure cellulose, wood is largely cellulose, and paper pulp 
is practically all celfulose. 

Cellulose interacts with very few chemical substances. It is 
because it thus remains unchanged by most substances that come 
in contact witn it, that it can be used as a filter paper. When it 
does undergo chemical change, it acts as if it contained hydroxyl 
(OH) groups, and behaves therefore cliemically lijvc au alcohol 
(see p. 595) forming valuable derivatives (explosives and plas- 
tics) which will be discussed later (C'hapter Xldl). 

Paper Manufacture. — Paper is composed of cellulose 
(CoHioO.,)!; and is made from a mixture of cotton or linen pulp 
and wood pulp — the cheapest varieties from the latter alone. 
The wood is cut into chips and heated (“cooked”) with a solu- 
tion of calcium bisulphitd* (hi(HSO.,)o. This dissolves out the 
lignin, wlii(;h, to'/ether with ct‘llulose, makes up the solid part of 
its structure. The pulpy material is tlien washed, beaten with 
water to reduce it to minute shreds, and bhaiclied with very dilute 
chlorine-wiitcr. The pure cclluiose, now peper pulp, suspended in 
water, is spread on screens, drained, pressed, and dried. During 
the process other substances arc usually added, 'rims size (glue 
or gelatine) prevents the ink from running; pulverized calcium 
sulphate (gypsum), and other white solids (“loading”) give body 
to the paper and make possible the subscfiuent production of a 
smooth surface by rolling (“calendering”). Ultramarine (blue) 
and other colored powders arc added to the pulp when special 
tints are required. 

Other Uses of Cellulose. — Cellulose dissolves in hot, con- 
centrated zinc chloride solution. When the licjuid is pressed 
through a Simall orifice into alcohol, tlie cellulose is reprccipitatec 
in tlie form of a thread. By carbonizing, this is made into fila 
xnents for incahdescent electric lamps. 
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Cellulose is soluble also in a solution of cupric hydro^icle in 
excess of ammonium hydroxide, and is reprecipitated by dilute 
sulphuric acid. Paper or cotton goods can be passed through 
first one and then the other of these liquids, and so receive a 
tough, waterproof surface. Artificial silk is made by pressing the 
solution through Sics into the precipitant. T4 can be dyed to any 
desired tint, and is at ‘Least as brilliant jn appearance as the 
natural article. Its strength, however, does not equal that of the 
natural silk fibre, especially when wet. * 

Cotton, when dipped in strong sodium hydroxide solution, 
and then stretched while drying to prevent the Shrinkage which 
otherwise occurs, acquires a brilliant luster and is used in enor- 
mous cfliantitics under tiic name of mercerized cotton. 

Finally, mercerized cotton, or wood pulp treated with caustic 
soda, combines with carbon disulphide to give viscose. Viscose 
dissolves in water, and decomposes in solution giving a plastic 
form of cellulose. This can be rolled into transparent sheets, 
made into caps for bottles, moulded into ♦any form, or pressed 
through dies intt) solutions of salts of ammonium to give another 
form of artificial silk. 

Starch (CbHioO.-i)*. — Starch is found in plants in little color- 
less granules of various rounded shapes (Fig. 115) which may 
readily be seen under the microscope. 

These granules arc massed in large 
numbers in the cars of wlicat and 
oats, in the tubers of potatot^s, in the 
grains of maize (corn) and in peas 
and beans. Even in the leaves they 
can be sccq, immediately after the 
plant has been exposed to sunlight. 

They gradually disappear from the leaves in the dark. Tliey 
can be recognized, not only by their appearance, but, without a 
microscope, by the iocftne test. When a drop of a potassium 
iodide solution, rendered brown by the addition of a little free 
iodine, is placed on the leaf or other part of the plant, the gran- 
ules of starch become blv^ (compare p. 5) while the other parts 
are not affected. 



Fw. 115 . 
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Preparation of Starch. — If flour, which is made by grinding 
wheat, and is three-fourths starch, is placed in a muslin bag and 
kneaded under water, the granules ef starch are washed out and 
render the water milky (p. 5). After a time the granules settle 
and the water can be poured off. Starcli is . manufactured by 
washing disintegrat^ed potatoes (in Fairopo) or maize (in 
America) on sieves, and collecting and drying the white powder 
deposit'd in the watdr used for the washing. 

Starch is not solvhle in water. If it is boiled with water, 
however, the granules swell and break, and tlie starch beconrjs 
finely diffused through the water, forming a clear liquid. With 
little water, a sort of transparent jelly is produced. When the 
liquid is poured through a filter, a largl part of the stai;fh goes 
through the paper as if it were truly dissolved. ‘Such a state 
is called a colloidal suspension (p, 138). Imitation ‘solutions like 
this arc constantly met with in using complex organic compounds 
such as enter into jellies, glues, soaps, and the juices of the 
bodies of animals. Even inorganic substances, of the insoluble 
class, give sucli suspensions. A description of their peculiarities 
must be noticed under soap (pp. 553-554). 

The colloidal suspensiefh of starch is used in the hiundry, for 
stiffening white goods. Glucose is manufactured from it. 

Since neither cellulose nor starch can be vaporized without 
decomposition, and since they do not form true solutions in any 
‘of the Common solvents, we have no means of determining their 
molecular weights, and arc therefore forced to write their forinulie 
in the indeterminate forms (CJIioOgly and (CuHioO^)® respec- 
tively. The molecule in each case is, in all probability, exceed- 
ingly complex. 

Glucose C6H12O6 from Starch. — When starch fe boiled with 
water, to which a few drops of an acid (catalyst) such as hydro- 
cl*loric acid have been added, the liquid, after neutralization of 
the acid, is found to be sweet in taste. A kind of sugar, glucose 
CflHjgOfi, can be obtained in crystals by evaporation. In com- 
merce the evaporation is stopped before crystallization begins, 
and the syrup (^‘corn-syrup,*' if maize is the source of the starch) 
is sold for making candy and for preserving fruits. 
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Glucose is known also dextrose and as grape sugar. Brown- 
ish crystalline granules found in dried grapes (raisins) are mainly 
composed of it. When pure, it is almost colorless. It reduces 
cupric hydroxide, in Fchling’s solution (p. 609), to cuprous oxide. 

* # 

The Sugars. — The* common sugars are divided into two 
classes. There arc several sugars, having the same formula, 
CflHiaGu, but different propertitjs, which art called monosacchar- 
ides. Other sugars, having twice as many carbon units in the 
formula C^oH.oOn, are called disaccharides. The'sugars we have 
occasion to mention here arc the following: 

MonosapcAarides: Glucose (dextrose or grape sugar) 

• Fructose (fruit sugar) 

Disaccharides: Sucrose (cane-sugar, beet-sugar, saccha- 

rose) 

Maltose (formed by action of malt on 
starch) CjJIgsOij.* 

Lactose (milk-sugar, found only in ani- 
mals) 

Carbohydrates. — Since cellulose, starch and the sugars are 
freely changed, one into another, they tire grouped together in 
one class, the carbohydrates. The word refers to the fact that 
they contain liydrogen and oxygen in the proportions required to 
ft)rm water, and arc, therefore, in a sense, hydrates of carbon. 
When dehydrating agents like concentrated suli)huric acid (p. 
345) act on the carbohydrates, a black mass of carbon is left. 

Sucrose tr Cane-Sugar C12H22O11. — The sugar-cane and the 
beet produce excei)tionully large amounts of this sugar, which is 
the one commonly used as table sugar. Maple sugar, obtaiifed 
by evaporating the saj^ of the tree, is composed mainly of the 
same substance. 

The sugar-cane forms stalks from ten to twelvje feet high. 
The juices are extracted by crushing the plants between rollers. 
The liquid is evaporated in closed pans. A vacuum maintained 
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in the pans permits the boiling of the solution at a low tempera- 
ture (abo?jt 65 degrees) and prevents the decomposition of a part 
of the sugar which would otherwise oc^ur. When the syrup cools, 
the sugar crystallizes and the crystals are freed from the liquid 
in centrifugal machines. The crystals are brown in color. At 
the sugar refinery they are dissolved, and the 'solution is passed 
through a column of bone charcoal. This adsorbs the coloring 
matter, and the filtrate is once more evilporatcd and allowed to 
crystallize. Refined cane-sugar has a faint yellow tint, and a 
small amount of ultmmarine is added to cover up this tint, and 
give tlie white appearance which is popularly connected wiih 
purity in sugar! 

The sugar lieets, which contain 16 per cent or more of cane- 
sugar, arc sliced and steeped in water to extract thq. sugaV. The 
liquid contains gummy material in colloidal suspensioti. This is 
coagulated and precipitated by adding ^'milk of limo’^ (calcium 
hydroxide Ca(OH)^ suspended in water) and boiling. Carbon 
dioxide is then passed through the solution to, precipitate the 
excess of lime: * 

Ca(OH), + CA OaCO, I + H,b. 

« 

The solution is decolorized with charcoal and evaporaU^d to 
cr>"stallization in the same way as is tia? extract from the sugar- 
cane. 

Properties of Sucrose. — Sucrose vryst(tllizes in four-sided 
prisms, tlie form of which is seen in “rock-candy.” It melts 
at 160°. It does not reduce Folding’s .‘solution (p. 517). Wlien 
heated to 200 to 210° it begins to decompose, slowly losing water 
and leaving a brown, soluble mass called caramel, used in color- 
ing whisky and soups. 

When boiled with water, to which a trace of an acid catalyst 
h^s been added, it is hydrolyzed, giving a mixture of the two 
monosaccharides, glucose and fructose: 

+ an, A. 

This mixture of glucose and fructose is called invert sugar 
and is found in many sweet fruits and in honey. Each sugar 
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interferes with the crystallization of the other, by lowering the 
freezing-point (p. 218) , and so invert sugar is added iA inAking 
^‘fondant” candy and can^y that is to be “pulled,” both of 
which are intended to remain soft for some time. With the 
same object in view, vinegar, lemon juice, or cream of tartar 
is added to a syru^) made from cane-sugar, in order that the acid 
contained in them may produce some invert' sugar and so give a 
less crystallizablc mixture (icing for cakes). Prolonged Jieating 
has the same effect. 

ft * 

Exercises. — 1. What inference do you draw as to the com- 
position of tapioca, sago, and rice from the facts that they arc 
plant products and wlnyi boiled witli water and cooled give a 
jelly-lijJc mass? How should you confirm your inference? 

2. (a) ^ylly does a concentrated solution of sugar boil at a 
temperature far above that of boiling water? (6) In evaporation 
why is the boiling-point lower in a vacuum than in air? 

3. In what •relative volumes are carbon dioxide used and 

jxygen produced by a plant? » 

4. What products must be formed when paper is burned? 
Make the equation. 



CHAPTER XXXmi 

PLANT GROWTH. OSMOSIS. FERTILIZERS 

' o. 

For succ(\ssful j3;rowth, plants rcquin* carbon, hydrogen, 05 ^- 
gon, phosphorut-, potassium, nitrogen, sulphur, caleium, iron, and 
magnesium. The carbon is clnefly supplied by the carbon dioxide 
in tlic air, as we saw in the preceding chapter. W,ater Supplies 
hydrogen and oxj^gen, entering through the leaves', and also 
through the roots and stems. Oxygen is also supplied directly 
by the air. Phosphorus, nitrogen, and sulphur are absorbed 
from the soil by the roots as soluble phosphates, nitrates, and 
sulphates, and nitrogen sometimes as ammonia.. Potassium 
commonly enters as carbonate or bicarl)onata Calcium and 
magnesium are absorbed as phosphate, nitrate, sulphate, or 
bicarbonate; and iron as ferric hydroxide (Fe(OH);j). Man- 
ganese, chlorine ‘and silicon are also present in many plants. 
In some species, sodium sidts can take the phacc of potassium 
salts. 

• The ' last-named elements arc used in such small amounts 
relative to the available supply in the soil, that they rarely need 
attention. Nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and calcium, how- 
ever, the presence of which in quantity is essential to the life and 
development of plants, often need to be added to soils which 
are deficient in these elements. Suitable compounds are therefore 
used in enormous quantities as fertilizers. 

^Before discussing individual fertilizers, we may profitably 
take up the general question of how the plant derives its food 
from the soil. ' 

How the^ Plant Feeds. — We have mentioned (p. 511) that 
the plant juice or sap contains soluble sugars, which travel to 
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those parts of the plant which require new material for their 
growth. The moist walls of the root-hairs of thc^phyit arc 
freely permeable to water^ the entrance of which into the plant 
from the soil is neccssar>^ to offset evaporation from the leaves 
and sterns. Soluble salts present in the soil water arc also able to 
pass, although l«ss freely, through these walls, and arc incor- 
porated in the sap. If they arc if nutritive value to the plant, 
they react, as they cir(\ilate through the plant from cell to cell, 
with the organic constituents there prc'sent, forming inore com- 
plex compounds which an^ unable to perme‘,itc the boundary walls 
of the cells, and thus become permanently fixed in the growing 
parts. If they are not of nutritive value, tlfcy complete the 
circuit unchanged. 

N^w th^^ passage of salts from the soil water into the plant 
continues* only until the sap inside contains the same concentra- 
tion of eacfi salt as the solution outside. Hence while nutritive 
constituents, which arc removed from the sap during its ciriaila- 
tion through ^le phint, can continuously enter to keep up the 
supply neccssaiT for growth, non-nutritive constituents soon 
reach their equililirium concentration and are thereafter rejected. 

Osmosis^ — The nu'inbranes lining the cell walls and the root- 
hairs of plants exercise, as we saw above, a s^lcAdivc action with 
regard to the passage of different substances through them 
Water is abh; to permeate the membraiu's quite fri^dy, dissolv 
salts pass through less readily, whih' the movement .«F compl 
organic substances, such as proteins, is completely blocked. Up 
this selective flow of materials through the plant membranes, 
must be noted, the life of a plant is absolutely dependent. If t 
membranes were freely iiermeable to the organic* materials co 
tained in the plant sap, the plant would soon lose these materii 
to the outside soil and die of exhaustion. 

The selective flow of certain components of a solution thrqu 
a membrane is known as osmosis. Osmosis and its consequence, 
osmotic pressure, arc* phenomena which may be very clearly 
illustrated in the hd^oratory by means of a solution of cane sugar 
and an artificial membrane of precipitated cupric ferrocyanide 
Cu2.Fe(CN)a. 
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• Osmotic Pressure. — A suitable scmi-pcryneahle membrane 
may obtained by soaking a clean porous pot in a solution of 



potassium^ /^errocyanide Ki.Fe (CN) <, 
(p. 704), rinsing in water, and then 
allowing to stand in a solution of 
cupric sulphate. The diffusion of the 
latter substance into the cell produces, 
by double decomposition, a film of in- 
soluble copper ferrocyanidc within its 
walls. This film is freely permeablg 
to water molecules, but not to mole- 
cules of sugar dissolved in the water. 

A simpler , method is to use a dif- 
fmion shell of specially tre^ated f^arch- 
ment, of tcvst-tubc form. ^This, how- 
ever, is not entirely impermeable to 
sugar molecules. 

The porous pot or <liffusion shell, 
filled with sugar solution, is securely 
attached to a long glass tube, and 
suspended in pure water (Fig. 116). 
It is found that the level of the liquid 
in the tube gradually rises until, if the 
membrane remains intact and is truly 
impermeable to sugar, a definite hy- 
drostatic pressure is established, the 
magnitude of this osmotic pressure 
depending only upon the temperature 
and upon the fraction of sugar mole- 
cules in the solution within the cell. 

Explanation of Osmotic Pressure. 


Fio. 116. 


— For a complete discussion of os- 


motic pressure, the reader is referred 
to a modem text-book of physical chemistry. A brief explana- 


tion by means of the molecular hypothesis, however, may bo 
given here. 
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The molerjules of water in the pure water outside the cell, 
and the molecules of water and of sugar in the solution inside the 
cell, are all in rapid motic^i, (p. 144). When, in consequence of 
this motion, they strike the membrane, water molecules have a 
chance of passing through, but sugar molecules are all turned 
back. Now the ^ concentration of water molecules in the pure 
water outside, striking t|ie membraW and attempting to enter the 
cell, is greater than the Concentration of \vater molecules in the 
solution inside, striking the membrane and attempting to leave 
the cell (compare vapor pressures, p. 153 A Ilem'c more water 
molecules will be entering than leaving, and the level of the 
liquid inside the tube must rise in consequence. * 

Wl|v doc‘s the leveU)f the Ikiuid stop rising when a definite 
hydrostatic head has been established? Because now, although 
there is still ji greater ca)nccntration of water molecules in the 
pure water outside than in the solution inside, water molecules 
attempting to enter the cell through the membrane arc opposed 
by the hydrostatic pressure, while water mokaailcs attempting 
to leave are assisted in their passage. AVe have on one side of 
the membrane more water molecules with a smaller chance of get- 
ting through, on the other side form' water molecules with a 
greater chance of getting through. Equilibrium is reached, evi- 
dently, when these two factors counterbalance. 

The student should note very carefully the fact that the sugar 
molecules are not directly concemed in the phenomenon of 
osmotic pressure. Their function is merely to reduce the conceh- 
tration of water molecules in the solution inside the cell. Any 
solute, with respect to which the membrane is similarly imper- 
meable, will give the same effect, the osmotic pressure at any 
given temperature being dependent only upon the fraction of 
solute molcKyules in the solution, that is, upon the extent to which 
the concentration of water molecules has been reduced (compare, 
again, vapor pressure depression of solutions, p. 153). 

A solution containing 1 g. molecular weight of an inert solute 
dissolved in 1000 g. water should give at 20'", with a perfectly 
semi-permeable membrane, an osmotic pressure of 23.6 atmos- 
pheres. 
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Osmotic Pressure and the Gas Laws. — It may be shown, 
by thd" usfe’ of thermodynamics, that the osmotic pressure of an 
exceedingly dilute solution is, under, Certain assumptions, prac- 
tically identical with the gaseous pressure which the solute would 
exercise if the solvent were suddenly annihilated and the solute 
were to exist, in the space formerly occupied by the solution, in 
the state of a gas. I'his fact, first dcmo^istrated by Van’t Hoff 
in 1885, has led many* chemists to consiVler osmotic pressure an 
exact analogy of gaseous pressure and to assume that the gas 
laws are fundarnentafly applicable to dilute solutions. Such a 
point of view proved, indeed, of extreme value in the early 
theoretical development of the properties of solutions. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the kaidency to press the aiuilogy too far was 
seldom resisted. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that osmo,tic pressure 
bears no direct relation at all to gaseous ])ressure, and the 
true osmotic pressure equation is quite distinct from any possible 
gas equation. The laws for a perfect gas are represented by the 
statement: PV = RT \ where P is the pressure, V the volume 
occupied by one gram-molecular weight of the ^’as, T the ab- 
solute temperature, and R u constant). The osmotic pressure 
equation for an i(ieal solution, omitting a small correction for 
compressibility, may be written: IIV = RT logo x (where 11 is 
the osmotic pressure, V the volume occupied by one gram- 
iiV)lecular. weight of the solvent, and x the molecular fraction of 
the solvent in the solution). This admittedly reduces to the 
perfect gas equation when the solution is infinitely dilute, but 
the student with any knowledge of mathematics will recognize 
that two functions may possess the same limiting value without 
being related in any way. As has been shown in the preceding 
section, it is the solvent, not the solute, that is directly con- 
cerned in the phenomenon of osmotic pressure, and any attempt 
to correlate the properties of solutions of finite concentration with 
the gas laws, neglecting the solvent entirely, is certain to lead 
to confusion. 

According, to the modern view-point, any solute in a liquid 
solution must be assumed to exist, however great its dilution, 
not in the gaseous but in the liquid state (see p. 144). 
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Osmotic Pressure in Plant Life. — Osmotic pressure was first 
studied by Pfeffer, a botanist, in 1877. De Vries (l87^ used 
plant cells for the same piirpose. The cells included a liquid con- 
taining various salts in solution, and a protoplasmic layer which 
lined, but was npt firmly attached to, the cell wall. This proto- 
plasmic layer behaved like an i^ipcrfect scmi-pcrmcable mem- 
brane. When such cells were immersed in a concentrated solu- 
tion of any substance, the water passed >rom the interior of the 
cell to the solution, and by means of a microscope a shrinkage of 
the protoplasmic layer away from the cell wall could be observed. 
Conversely, when sucli cells were placed in pure, water, or a solu- 
tion of a very dilute nature, water passed from the outside into 
the interior, and the ifrotoplasmic; layer was distended so as to 
cause the cell to become turgid. 

Osmotic* pressure is, therefore, a subject of great interest in 
connection with the physiology of plants. It aids in explain- 
ing why a withered flower, containing a solution in its cells, re- 
vives when placed in pure water. The latter enters through the 
walls of the cplls, and the pressure tlius produced distends the 
structure and stiiTens it. Similarly, the wilting of plants, when 
too high a concentration of salts as icrtiiizers is added to the soil, 
is explained. In the animal body also, osmosis plays a large 
part. 

Fertilizers. — Many soils arc cither naturally deficient in ope 
or more of the necessary plant foods, or the supply may have 
been exliausted by repeated cropping. Every crop removes 
permanently a certain part of the supply. Thus, in the case 
of nitrogen, an average crop of maize or corn (45 bushels) re- 
moves 63 pounds per acre, a crop of cabbage (15 tons) removes 
100 pounds per acre, clover hay (2 tons) 82 pounds, and wheat 
(15 bushels) 31 pounds. When the su])ply becomes reduced, the 
crops become poor. Moreover, the necessary elements must be 
present in soluble or they cannot enter into the plant 

system. 

Felspar KAlSigOg is a common constituent of. many rocks, 
such as granite (p. 4). When such rock material, contained in 
the soil, is decomposed by weathering^ through the action of car- 
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bonic pcid^from the atmosphere, the felspar gives tlay HAlSi 04 
and soluble compounds of potassium. There are immense quan- 
tities of felspar available, but the piwess of weathering is very 
slow, and in many agricultural regions the soil is therefore de- 
ficient in soluble salts of potassium. 

It is just as necessary to i^ecd crops as to 'feed cattle, and 
equally foolish to starve either of them. Fertilizers are used 
to make ' good the original, or acciuired dcficienccs of the soil 
in the most importjint elements, nitrogen, phmjihorus, potasdum 
and caldnm. It is absolutely necessary, in addition, to keep up d 
sufficient supply 'of fresh organic material in tlie soil, or the use 
of fertilizers may result in more harm than benefit. 

The value of the systematic use of fertilizers is indicated by 
comparison of the average crop of wheat per acre in* dilTercnt 
countries. The average of ten successive years is: Denmark 40 
bushels, Great Britain 33, Germany 29, United States 14. 


Nitrogen. — The nitrogen is supplied as sodium, nitrate or 
guano (p. 489), calcium nitrate (p. 394), ammqnium sulphate 
(p. 485), calcium cyanamide (p. 505), manure or the offal ('Tank- 
age”) and ground bones from slaughter houses. 

‘Over every acre of the earth’s surface there 
arc 34,000 tons of free atmospheric nitrogen. 
Plants in general are incapable of drawing upon 
this immense store for the nitrogen necessary for 
their growth, but peas, beans, clover, iilfalfa and 
other leguminous plants bear round their roots 
colonies of a special kind of bacteria which has 
the power to bring free nitrogen into combina- 
tion. In these root nodules (Fig. 117) the 
bacteria first produce proteins, which later de- 
compose, and ultimately yield nitric acid. In 
this way a crop of clover will fertilize the soil, 
not only for itself, but also* for the following crop. 
fiq. 117 . The advantage of rotation of crops is therefore 
’ explained. 

The beneficial action of bacteria upon plant growth is not 
limited to this special case. The soil is crowded with bacteria 
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which assist in the decomposition or rotting of vegetable and 
animal matter. The product, the black, gummy stuff of A fertile 
soil, is called humus. C^?tain varieties of bacteria convert in- 
soluble carbohydrates such as cellulose into simpler soluble mate- 
rials, immcdiate^y available for plant use. Other species liberate 
the nitrogen from proteins in th^, form of ammonia and ammo- 
wmpounds (p. 441). Others, again, oxidize these compounds to 
nitrous acid and nitrites. Still others, finally, oxidize these prod-^ 
ucts to nitric acid and nitrates. 

' The actual assimilation of nitrogen by plants, in whatever 
form that element is originally present in or added to the soil, 
takes place almost exclusively through soluble nitrates. The 
co-ordinat(‘(l tcam-wofk of all of the above classes of bacteria is 
tliercfore. an essential point in the efficient utilization of other 
nitrogen-containing fertilizers. 

Phosphorus. — Natural calcium phosphate Ca 3 (P 04)2 is the 
orthophosphate of calcium. It is found in considerable deposits 
in S. Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, and several western states, 
and in Algeria and Tunis. This insoluble salt, however, affords 
only an exceedingly dilute phosplu.rus diet for plants. Hence, 
a more soluble compound is to be preferred . This is found in 
calcium acid-phosphate (‘‘superphosphate’') CaH,,(P 04 ) 2 , which 
is made by heating pulverized natural calcium phosphate with 
sulphuric acid containing the requisite proportion of water: 

Ca^ (PO 4 ) 2 + 2 H 2 SO 4 +4H20-^CaH4 (PO 4 ) 2 + 2 (CaS 04 , 2 H 20 ) . 

The whole tunis into a dry mixture, consisting of the superphos- 
phate and gypsum (hydrated calcium sulphate). The latter does 
not interfere with the fertilizing power of the soluble superphos- 
phate, so the mixture is placed directly in sacks and sold as 
“superphosphate of lime.” 

In slaughter houses the bones, after being deprived of fat^and 
gelatin, give a residue which is rich in calcium phosphate. This 
residue is treated with sulphuric acid and made into fertilizer. 

Potassium. — Wood ashes contain much potassium carbonate, 
and are used as fertilizers for this reason. The giant seaweeds 
(kelp) of the Pacific coast have also been found to contain an 
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unusually Jarge proportion of salts of potassium. ' By far the 
most important source of this element, however, is 'potassmm 
chloride, obtained from natural salt deposits. 

The average production of the German deposits at Stassfurt 
in the ten years preceding the war exceeded 1,000,000 tons (cal- 
culated as KoO). The^^c deposits constituted pra'ctic ally a world 
monopoly, and the shortage of potassium ealts for fei*tilizcr pur- 
poses during the war 'was consequently extreme. The most 
strenuous efforts to develop the potassium resources of the United 
States (natural brines, kelp, recoverable by-products from the* 
cement and molasses industries, etc.) culminated in a production 
of only 50,000 tons K.p in 1918. Fortunately, the cession of 
Alsace to France has destroyed the Germaft monopoly, sincQ.very 
extensive deposits exist near Mulhouse. The working* of these 
deposits has been greatly hampered by the damage doiTe to shafts 
and machinery by the Germans before their evacuation, but 
production in 1920 already exceeded 200,000 tons ICO. 

Potassium chloride occurs in the Stassfurt d(^posits, as sylvite 
KCl, but is chiefly associated witli magnesium chj.oride as car- 
nallite KCljMgCLjGH/), When water is added to c.arnallitc, a 
large part of the potassium chloride, wliich is much less soluble, 
separates out. CoiLplcte extraction and purification of the salt 
involve a series of recrystallizations. Tlic Alsace deposits con- 
^ tain very little magnesium salts, and the separation of the potas- 
sium chloride from the sodium chloride with which it is mixed is 
comparatively simple. 

Potassium sulphate is also obtained from salt deposits, and is 
substituted for potassium chloride as a fertilizer for certain crops, 
such as tobacco* Chlorides, in general, melt at lower tempera- 
tures than sulphates, and the presence of a chloride in tobacco 
results in an ash tliat fuses on burning. This is, obviously, an 
undesirable property, especially for cigars. 

Calcium. — Calcium is naturally present in many soils as 
calcium carbonate CaCOa. In contact with water containing car- 
bonic acid (see p. 501), this gives a solution of the more soluble 
bicarbonate Ca(HCOs) 2 . Other compounds of calcium which are 
used as fertilizers* include lime CaO or Ca(OH)a, calcium phoa- 
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phate and acid phosphate, calcium sulphate or gypsum (p. 500), 
and calcium cyanamide. * 

Manure. — One ton of farm manure contains about 10 pounds 
of nitrogen (chiefly as urea COfNHolg and proteins), 5 pounds of 
phosphoric acid ahd 10 pounds of potash. The manure is mixed 
with the soil just before planting seed, or is used as top dressing. 

The bacteria in the air and in the soil aSsist materially in the 
changes in the manure. Thus urea is hydrolyzed to ammonium 
ca'rbonate 

COfNHJ, + 2H,0 (NH,),CO;. 

The proteins are cliangl!d by air bacteria into ammonia. The 
formation of nitrates seldom happens in manure piles, but scat- 
tered manure, with tlie help of soil bacteria, develops nitrates. 

The potassium compounds form potassium hydrogen carbonate 
KHCO3. The phosphorus and sulphur compounds become sol- 
uble phosphates and sulphates. 

Indirect Fertilizers. — -Not all substances which are added 
to the soil arc employed with the dircctObject of their assimilation 
for plant growth. Often indirect effects indu» ed by their pres- 
ence are of greater importance. A few cases where calcium salts 
are of service as indirect fertilizers may be briefly presented as 
illustrations of this point. 

(1) Gypsum CaS04,2H^,0 is added to manure at the rate 
of 100 pounds per ton. This slightly soluble salt reacts in the 
soil solution with the ammonium carbonate produced by the hy- 
drolysis of urea, precipitating the much less soluble calcium car- 
bonate and leaving ammonium sulphate in solution: 

(NHJ2CO3 + CaSO, (NHJ^SO, + CaC03 1. 

Now ammonium sulphate, being a salt of a strong acid witfi a 
weak base, is only very slightly hydrolyzed in solution (sec p. 
326). Ammonium carbonate, however, is a salt of a weak acid 
and a weak base, and is extensively hydrolyzed. This liydrolysis, 
unless a large excess of water is present, would lead to rapid loss 
of ammonia from the manure. The smell of free ammonia, in- 
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deed, is often very noticeable in manure piles. The addition of 
gypsiim 'fixes this valuable constituent in the fertilizer for plant 
use. Lime, on the other hand, wo\tM assist in the liberation of 
ammonia. 

(2) Gypsum is often added, also, to clay soils with the object 
of converting insoluble comp^punds of potassiiom into more sol- 
uble compounds. Lime and calcium c^V/bonate arc employed to 
change 'insoluble phosphates of iron and aluminium into more 
soluble calcium phosphates. 

(3) Some soils are either naturally acidic or sour, or ha*/e 
become so by excessive use of sulphate fertilizers, and are hence 
unfavorable to plant growth. This acidity is corrected by addi- 
tion of lime or calcium carbonate, but nOi gypsum. t 

(4) Salts which are injurious to plants, such as soluble mag- 
nesium compounds or *‘black alkali” (sodium caibonate), are 
converted into less soluble compounds, such as magnesium hy- 
droxide or carbonate, by addition of lime or calcium carbonate, 
or into non-poisonous compounds, such as sodium sulphate, by 
gypsum. 

Adsorption in Soils. As we have seen, fertilizers must 
contain the elements necessary for plant growth in soluble form. 
It is undesirable, however, to use salts which arc exceedingly 
soluble in water as fertilizers, since they will obviously be rapidly 
washed away from the surface soil. A large proportion of all 
fertilizers is unavoidably wasted in this manner. The minute 
particles of the soil, however, possess the power of conserving 
dissolved substances in the soil solution by concentrating and 
holding them upon their moist surfaces. This phenomenon, 
adsorption, is of considerable interest and importance in other 
connections, and will be taken up in detail in later chapters 
(pp. 536, 556, 590). 

Exercises. — 1. Given an osmotic pr^issure cell and an un- 
known substance, soluble in water, to which the membrane is 
perfectly impermeable, how could you determine the moleculai 
weight of the substance? 
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2. What 'Fould be the effect of putting fresh flowers in a vase 
containing a concentrated salt solution? ' f 

^ 3. At 20° 100 c.c. of ^ater, shaken up with excess NaCl and 

KCl, dissolve 30 g. NaCl and 15 g. KCl. At 100° the same 
amount of water, in eciuilibriurn with the same two solids, con- 
tains 20 g. NaCl and 40 g. KCl. On the basis of these figures, 
devise a method for s^eparating kCl from NaCl in the Alsace 
deposits. * • .# 

4. The use of ammonium sulphate as a fertilizer is apt to 
tesult in an acid soil. Explain why. 

5. What are the three elements most needed in fertilizers? 
Of which does every country have a free and unlimited supply? 
How pan it be made available? 

6. Whtil valuable soil ingredients arc lost to a locality when a 
carload of 'wheat is shipped away? A carload of pure sugar? 
Of cotton, (a) ginned or (6) unginned? Of cotton-seed oil (p. 
546) ? 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

f 

PLANT PRODUCTS. FERMENTATION AND FUELS 

Having described the chemistry of plant life and growth, we 
may now proceed to the chemistry of substances resulting there- 
from. Foods wiU be taken up separately in the following chap- 
ter. In the present chapter we shall restrict ourselves to two 
other main branches, fermentation products and fuels. * 

Enzymes. — All fermentations are brought about cither 
directly or indirectly by the activities of animal or vegetable 
organisms. The most familiar ferment, of course, is yeast. 

Yeast belongs to a low order of plants and consists, of minute 
cells. Its value lies in {he bict that, while growing, and multiply- 
ing, it secretes within each cell small amounts of two very active 
chemical substances which ‘arc dissolved in the cell contents. 
These substances ai«»3 known as zymase and invertase (or sucrase), 
and belong to the class of organic materials called enzymes. 

. Enzymes produce remarkable chemical changes in organic ma- 
tewals by^heir mere presence (contact actions). These changes 
are specific, each enzyme acting only on certain carbohydrates, 
for example, and being quite inert towards others. 

Fermentation of Sugars^ — When a cake of yeast is broken 
into an aqueous solution of glucose or grape-sugar (p. 516), the 
small amount of zymase present causes the gradual decomposi- 
tion of the sugar. The most favorable temperature is about 30°. 
Bubbles of carbon dioxide soon begin to rise to the surface, and 
the gas can be led off (Fig. 118) to exhibit its characteristic 
action (p. 424) on limewater. At the same time alcohol C 2 H 5 OH 
accumulates m the liquid as the sugar disappears: 

^ 2 CO 2 1 + 2C2H,0H. 

532 
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The liquid ejitracted from the yeast cells works as well as does 
the plant itself. ^ '* ^ 

Yeast will ferment fmictose (fruit 

sugar, p. 517), with the same result, but (( • — ^ 

more slowly. , 

Zymase does* not act upon ^ cane- ^ 
sugar (sucrose CiaHaaOtJ. But the in- 
vertase (sucrase), which is also con- » 
tained in the yeast, hydrolyzes the 
tJUcrose in the same way as does a dilute 
acid, giving invert sugar (p. 518) . The 
latter is then decomposed by the zy- 
mase. I Hence cane-su^ar in solution is 
decomposed* by yeast into alcohol and 
carbon dioxide, just as is grape-sugar, 
only more slowly. 

In the manufacture of wines the glu- 
cose contained* in the grape juice is fer- 
mented by a si)ecies of yeast always found on the skins. 

Fermentation of Starch. — BarkV, which has beem allowed 
to sprout, and is then dried, is called malt. ♦ This contains an 
enzyme, diastase (or amylase), which is able to hydrolyze starch 
into maltose C,2lT..,.0,i (p. 517). Maltose is further hydrolyzed 
by another enzyme, maltase, to form glucose, and th^ latter is 
then decomposed by zymase into alcohol and carbon dioxide. 

Whisky is made by treating the starch of rye, maize, or barley 
in the above way, with subsequent distillation. Beer is made 
similarly from various kinds of grain, particular!}^ barley, except 
that the fermented liquid is not distilled. 

Industrial Alcohol. — Alcohol has very extensive uses, apart 
from its historic value as a beverage. It is employed as a solvent 
in making varnishes fpr wood and lacquers for metal, as well as 
for plastics like celluloid, collodion and artificial silk (p. 515). 
It is of service in the purification of many natural ^irganic prod- 
ucts, such as turpevHne, and in the preparation of many syn- 
thetic organic products, such as dyes. It is also rapidly coming 
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into use as a fitel, its smokeless flame and efficiency of com- 
bustiok m’aking it of special importance for aeroplane and motor 
engines. Solidified alcohol, obtained,, l,^y the addition of cellulose 
esters (p. 595), is now largely employed for cooking purposes. 
Another new development is the catalytic production of ethylene 
for cutting and welding purposes (p. 440) . 

Alcohol, as used in the industries, is denatured, or rendered 
unsuitable for drinking purposes, by addition of small quantities 
of benzine (p. 433), pyridine bases, or other disagreeable and 
non-removable organic liquids. .The exact formula of denatured 
alcohol depends upon the use for which it is intended. 

The cheap production of industrial alcohol is rendered pos- 
sible by the utilization of certain waste raaterials rich in carbo- 
hydrates. When the price of food is high, grains aic employed 
in the manufacture of alcohol only when a crop ha? been dam- 
aged in some manner so that it cannot be sold as a food material. 
When sawdust or wood rejuse is heated with dilute sulphuric 
acid under pressure, the cellulose is converted into fermentable 
sugars by hydrolysis ^ compare p. 516). At the present time, 
however, the most important source of industrial' alcohol in the 
United States is molasses. 'Only a few years ago the disposal 
of molasses furnished a very troublesome problem to the sugar 
mills, but in 1918 nearly 120,000,000 gallons of industrial alco- 
hol were obtained from this “waste product’^ in the United States 
alpne. 

Acetic Acid CH 3 COOH, — This acid is formed by the partial 
oxidation of alcohol (p. 437). Vinegar (crude acetic acid) is 
manufactured by oxidizing alcohol with atmospheric oxygen, 
using a bactellum (B. aceti, “mother of vinegar”), or more 
probably an enzyme which it secretes, as a contact qgent. The 
dilute alcohol, in the form, for example, of “hard” cider (fer- 
mented apple juice), is allowed to trickle over shavings in a 
barrel. The shavings are inoculated with the B. aceti by prelimi- 
nary wetting with vinegar. Holes in the sides admit a plentiful 
supply of air, to the action of the oxygen of which the liquid is 
exposed by being spread over the surface of the shavings: 

C,H,OH + 0, CH,.COOH + H,0. 
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The liquid (vinegar), which issues at the bottom, contains from 
5 to 15 per cent of acetic acid, besides coloring and» fla>^oring 
matters derived from the fruit juices. 

Pure acetic acid may be prepared by distilling the vinegar 
repeatedly. It is derived more cheaply, however, from the liquid 
distillate obtaincfj by heating wood in the manufacture of char- 
coal. Large quantities are used ih the mtJnufacture of various 
synthetic organic products (sec, for example, p. 595). 


Fuels » 

Destructive Distillation of Wood, — When dry wood is 
heated in iron retorts in absence of air, the compounds which 


it contains are de- 
composed.^ ■’Much of 
the carbon remains in 
the form of charcoal. 
The vapors wliicL 
pass off (through the 
jiipe on the right. Fig. 
119) deposit, ' when 



cooled, mu(‘h liquid 


* Fir., 11 u. 


material. The umam- 


densed gases are combustible and are used for heating the re- 


torts or other similar purposes. Hard wood furnishes, approxi- 
mately, 25 per cent of its weight of charcoal, 25 p^r cent gf 
gases, and 50 per cent of liquids. Tlie liquid contains acetic 
acid (TO per cent), methyl alcohol CH^OH or wood spirit (3 per 
cent), a complex tarry mixture used in road-making (10 per 
cent), water (77 per cent), and a little acetone ^p. 437). The 
distillate from resinous wood also contains valuable quantities 
of turpentine, an unsaturated hydrocarbon used exten- 

sively as a solvent. The gases evolved contain a large part of 
the nitrogen of the original proteins in the form of ammduia, 
which is dissolved out, with water. 


When charcoal only is desired, the wood is stacked, covered 
with turf (Fig. 120), and set on fire. A part is biyned, the rest 
is converted into charcoal, and all the valuable volatile products 
are lost. 
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. Properties of Wood Charcoal. Adsorption. — The charcoal 
retain^ the structure — a complex network of minute cells — of 

the original wood, and 
therefore has a surface 
which is vast in propor- 
tion t(} the amount of 
material it contains. 
»^.Tpon this surface it is 
capable of taking up or 
adsorbing many tim^s 
its own volume of gases, especially of the more condensible ones. 
Thus, boxwood cnarcoal takes up ammonia (90 volumes), hydro- 
gen sulphide (55 volumes), and oxygen (P volumes). 

The adsorption is extremely rapid and, in the case of a con- 
densible gas contained in small quantity in air, practically com - 
plete. For this reason, charcoal and other substances with very 
finely divided surfaces are used as adsorbent materials for in- 
dustrial gases and vapors (compare silica gel, p. 452). 

The toxic gases employed in the Great War are also readily 
adsorbed by charcoal. Hence the canisters of ^as masks con- 
tain layers of porous charcoal, together with granulated soda- 
lime and potassium permanganate, which react chemically with 
certain of the noxious gases liable to be present. During the war 
vast strides were made m increasing the adsorptive power of 
various kinds of charcoal by modifications in methods of carbon- 
ization, th'e most efficient of all charcoals being dense varieties 
derived from cocoamit shells and fruit pits. Canisters packed 
with such charcoal reduced the concentration of all toxic gases 
employed in the war (sec Chapter XLII) below the danger limit. 
Toxic smokes, ^however, were not satisfactorily adsorbed. The 
explanation is similar to that advanced in a preccdi/ig chapter 
(p. 338) for the persistence of the fog obtained when a mixture 
of sulphur trioxide and oxygen is bubbled through water. The 
molecules of a gas are in such rapid motion that they are prac- 
tically certain to strike the surface of the charcoal while passing 
through the canister, and to be adsorbed on this surface if the 
gas is easily condensible. The dimensions of the solid smoke 
particles, however, are much larger than niolccular, and the par- 



Fig. V20. 
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tides are relatively stationary. Most of them, in consequence, 
are able to pass through the air channels between the* charcoal 
granules without touching. ■ 

Pulverized charcoal, when shaken with a liquid, is also able 
to extract from it any dissolved substances, and to concentrate 
them upon its suijfacc. Other finely divided materials, such as 
soil particles (p. 530), possess tlife same power of adsorbing 
substances from solutioT?.» Salts are, in general, only ^^irtially 
taken up; orgiinic solutes arc removed more completely. This 
property of charcoal is made use of in waWr purification and in 
sugar refining (p. 518). Charcoal is used, also, in making gun- 
powder, in reducing ores, and as a fuel (smokeless) . 

Coai. — When wood burns with a plentiful supply of oxygen, 
it gives nothhig but carbon dioxide, water, free nitrogen, and a 
certain amount of ash (oxides and carbonates of the metals). 
What happens when it is heated in absence of oxygen, we have 
just seen. In nature, however, the intermediate case of slow 
decomposition of vegetable matter, xoithmt much heating and 
without access Oi oxygen, takes place on a largo scale. Clay and 
sand, or even simply water, cover the , vegetation and exclude the 
air, and the products arc anthracite coal, bituminous coal, or peat. 
Little is known of the actual compounds contained in coal. We 
are concerned mainly with the products obtained by heating it 
in the absence of air, and with its use as a fuel. 

Bituminous coals give much, and widely varying ainounts, oT 
volatile matter; antliracite coals give very little. The ash is 
the mineral matter of the original plants, with additional rock 
materials in some specimens. The coal is selected according to 
the purpose for which it is to be used. For coal “feas, and even 
for coke, a yaricty high in volatile matter is chosen. For water 
gas (p. 426) anthracite or coke itself is employed. 

« 

Coal Gas. — The gas plant (Fig. 121) includes (1) the fire- 
brick retorts in which *thc coal is heated (externally) to 1300°, 
(2) the hydraulic main (a wide iron pipe) immediately above 
them in which most of the tar collects, (3) the condenser and 
wash box for cooling, condensing, and removing oils, (4) the 
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scrubbers (vertical and rotary) where the ammorjia is taken out; 
by ^^ater dripping over strips of wood and by stirring the gas 
with water, (5) the purifier where hvdrogcn sulphide is taken up 
by hydrated ferric oxide, and ( 6 ) the holder in which the gas 
collects. 

The yield of gas varies considerably witlj the type of coal 
used. One ton of good hitmhinons coal should produce approxi- 
mately 10,000 cubic feet of coal gas/^1300 pounds of coke, v 
pounds of ammonia and 12 gallons of tar. The average compo- 



Fig 121. 

« 

sition of coal gas is: Illuminants 4 per cent, cUrbon monoxide 
8 per cent, hydrogen 50 pe/ cent, methane 29 per cent, ethane 3 
per cent, carbon dioxide 2 per cent, oxygen and nitrogen 4 per 
cent. 

The ammonia is made into ammonium sulphate. The tar 
may be used for road-making, as a waterproof material in 
building, *and wherever pitch is applicable. More frequently it 
is separated by distillation, and other forms of treatment, and 
yields benzene naphthalene anthracene CJ 4 H 10 , 

phenol or carbolic acid CgHgOH and innumerable other valu- 
able substances. 

Coke Ovens, — The by-product coke oven is very much like 
the^ plant used for making coal gas. The difference is that the 
heating is arranged so as to decompose the volatile matter and 
cause it to leave as mucli as possible of its carbon behind. The 
resulting gas is consequently poor in illuminants, but excellent as 
a fuel. The* ammonia and tar are also diminished in amount, 
but are still produced in paying quantities. 
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The beehiije coke oven (Fig. 122), now largely discarded, is 
a primitive device of fire-brick, shaped like a beeliire.,; It is 
simply filled with coal, parjb^of which 
is allowed to burn with a limited sup- 
ply of air. It yields 66 per cent coke, 
against 73 per ient from the by- 
product oven. All the volatile nfat- 
tcr, with its gas, ammo/iia, and tar, 
escapes through an opening at the 
t9p, where it burns in a large fjanie 
and is wasted. 

. iFi«. 122 . 

Properties and Uses of Coke. — Coke is a grey-black, hard 
materiitl of f^pongy texture. It burns without flame, and gives a 
higher terAperature than does coal, because no heat is used in 
vaporizing moisture and volatile matt(*r. On account of these 
and other properties, it is used in immtaise ciuantities in reilucing 
ores of iron and otlier metals, and in sinalk’r amounts in electric 
furnace work and in making electric light carbons. 

I 

Coal as Fuel. — The quality of a fuel coal, and whether it is 
worth its price, is learned by measuring its calorific (heating) 
power. A sample (about 1 g.) is burned in a«bomb calorimeter.- 
This is a closed, metal vessel, filled with oxygen and submerged 
in a known weight of water. The cojil is set on fire by a wire 
heated electrically and, after it has burned, the increase in ten?*- 
perature of the water is read off. lienee the heat in* calories 
(p. 202) evolved by the burning of 1 g. of coal is obtained. In 
engineering practice they use the number of British Thermal 
Units (1 B.T.U. — heat required to raise 1 pound gf water 1° F.) 
developed by 1 pound of coal, and call the result the calorific 
power, Siffee 1° C. == 1.8° F., the number of British Thermal 
Units is evidently equal to 1.8 times the number of calories per 
gram of coal. 



Cnlorlo& 
por 1 K. 

B.T.U. 
por 1 lb. 


Calorics 
per 1 g. 

B.T.U. 
per 1 lb. 

Hydrogen 

28,800 

8,080 

4,750 

51,840 

14,544 

8,550 

Bituminous coal. 

Anthracite 

Petroleum 

7.g00 

8,000 

11,000 

14,040 

14,400 

19,800 

Charcoal (to COj). 
Wood (seasoned).. 
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Knowing that 100 cal. will raise 1 g. of water (from 0® C. to 
100° ^ind 540 cal. more will convert it into steam, it is pos- 
sible to calculate how much steam,. should be furni.shed by 100 
kilog. of coal of known heat of combustion. If the quantity falls 
short, then the furnace, draft, or method of firing may be defec- 
tive. Too much draft, for example, merely intnoduces additional, 
useless air to be heated. Thus, if the fl^e gas, upon analysis, is 
found W. contain, nob. 12 per cent carbon dioxide (normal), but 
only 3 per cent, then for every ton of coal burned, 52 tons of 
unnecessary air have been raised to the temperature of the fur- 
nace. By chemical tests, made in ways like this, the efficiency 
of every device in the modern factory is (or ought to be) con- 
trolled. If the coal is bought without heed to its calorifif value, 
and used without experimental checks, the boiler hou^e, alone may 
easily waste the whole profit earned by the rest of /die plant. 

Source of the World’s Energy. — The energy that does the 
world's work comes mainly from two sources,* namely water 
power and the combustion of wood or of coal (which is fossil 
wood). The water comes from vapor, generated by the sun^s 
heaty condensed as rain, bnd collected in lakes or reservoirs. 

. The source of thq energy" of coal or wood is a little less obvious. 
When wood (which is largely cellulose) burns, it gives carbon 
dioxide, water, and heat. In fact, its combustion is represented 
\^y the equation at the foot of p. 513, when the equation is read 
backwards. Thus the suiiiight, working through the machinery of 
the plant, takes the carbon dioxide and water, furnishes the 
energy (as light), and gives us wood and oxygen. And the wood 
and oxygen, when burned, give us back the original substances, 
and the equivalent of the original energy in the form of heat. 
Hence, our other main source of energy turns out to^be the same 
as the first — the sun's rays — although the route by which the 
energy comes to us is a little less direct. 

If, instead of burning tlie starch of tlje plant, we consume it 
as foody it goes through a series of changes instead of only one. 
But the end, products are the same, namely, carbon dioxide and 
moisture issuing from our lungs, and heat and other forms of 
energy such as are developed in living organisms. Thus, whether 
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we use our mi^scles, a steam engine, or a waterwheel to do work, 
sunlight is in each case the ultimate source of energy dmjeioyed. 

Exercises. — 1. In fermentation, why does not carbon dioxide 
appear in bubbles at once? 

2. How do we* ascertain that acetic acid in aqueous solution 
is only slightly ionized? Give as many methods as possible. 

3. (a) Why arc charcoal and coke smokcl(‘ss fuels? ih) Ex- 

plain why bituminous coal burns with flames while anthracite 
does not. ^ 

4. Point out the analogies between the processes used in 
making coke and charcoal, and between their pro/)crties and uses. 

5. A gas of sp. gr. 0.4^ (air = 1) gives, on burning, 610 B.T.U. 
per cu. ^ft. How many B.T.U. is this per pound? 

6. How many kilog. of steam, from water at 20°, can be 
made by burning 100 kilog. of coal, the heat of combustion of 
1 g. of which is 8500 cal.? 

7. What is “conservation^’? What four industries or opera- 
tions (or ways of performing operations) that arc wasteful have 
been mentioned in this chapter (compare p. 379) ? 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


ANIMAL LIFE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS. POODS 

•'•i » * 

Only a few of tlie more important points in the chemistry 
of animal life and growth can be touched upon. here. In the sarpe 
way, the chemistry of foods is presented merely in outline. Sorre^ 
food products, derived from plants,' have been described in earlier 
chapters. The single animal product de^dt with in any detail in 
the present chapter is soap. In connection with soap, the* subject 
of colloids is also briefly discussed. 


Composition of the Human Body. — The following gives, 
roughly, the percentage of each element in the hir.man body. 


0 .... 


N .... 

3 

K ... 

. . . .0.35 

Cl ... 

...f,.15 

I ... 

. . .trace 

c .... 

....18 

Ca .... 

2 


0.25 

Mg ... 
Fo ' . . . 

. . .0.05 

...o.oai 

F 

truce 

H .... 

....10 

P 

1 

.... 

Na . . . 

....0.15 

Si 

. . .trace 


We have already learned that the calcium and phosphorus are 
chiefly in the bones (p. 527). The nitrogen, sulphur, and iron 
^re in tlie proteins. The sodium is largely present as salts, in the 
fluids of the body. The potassium is in the soft tissues and in 
special secretions like milk. As in the plant, the carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen are in the form of carbohydrates, proteins, and 
fats, and there is also much water. 

Certain amounts of all these elements leave the system daily. 
Water evaporates from the lungs and skin. The carbon leaves 
in large amounts, chiefly from the lungs as carbon dioxide, and 
alsfl as ex(Teted fats, proteins and carbohydrates. Much of the 
nitrogen is eliminated, chiefly as urea fIO(NH 2 ) 2 . The salts 
are removed in the same way. 

Animal Nutrition. — Since there is continual loss, there must 
be continual replacement. The animahrescmbles the plant in 

o42 

« 
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the fact that ';t can take up into its system only dissolved mate- 
rial. It differs from the plant, however, in the fact Ihao it is 
provided with a wonderfui laboratory in which insoluble sub- 
stances are changed into soluble ones. This is the digestive tract, 
consisting of the piouth, stomach, and intestine. The production 
of soluble substances of suitable cpmpositioji is called digestion. 

The processes are t^o complex for detailed treatment here. 
Only a few typical illustrations can be given. The i/)*inciples 
concerned have all been used and illustrate.d already, and many 
of the facts are contained in previous chapters. 

Foods. — First, let us examine the table silowing the per- 
centage composition of the edible portion of several articles of 
food : 


Food maforial 

W.itcr 

Pro- 

tein 

Fat 

Onrho- 
hyd rate 

A.sh 

Bcof (lean) 

73.8 

22.1 

2.9 


1.2 

God i 

82.6 

15.8 

0.4 

... * 

1.2 

l'll?«s 

73.7 

1,4.8 

10.5 


1.0 

Milk* 

87.0 

3.3 

4.0 

5.6 

0.7 

Butter 

11.0 

1.0 

85.0 


3.0 

Cheese (cheddar) 

27.4 

27.7 

36.8 

4.1 

4.0 

Oatmeal 

}.3 

16.1 

7.2 

67.5 

1.9 

Wheat flour 

11.9 

13.3 

1.5 

72.7 

0.6 

Beans (dried) 

12.6 

22.5 

1.8 

59.6 

3.5 

Almonds 

4.8 

21.0 

54.9 

17.3 

2.0 

Maize (green corn) 

75.4 

3.1 

1.1 

19.7 

0.7 

Potatoes 

78.3 

2.2 

0.1 

18.4 

1.0 

Lettuce 

94.7 

1.2 

0.3 

2.9 

0.9. 

Sugar 

... 



100.0 

1 



•Tin* nnulsiln'd fat scparalos slowly as tho oronm ; the protoin (cnsoln, col- 
loidally susjiendcd in IJu* skim milk) is coaKulatod by roniict and constitutes 
cliccse ; the carbohydrates (lactose, a sugar) are then left in the water, along 
with inorganic salts. 


We note, at once, that there is little more water in milk than in 
cod; that the animal foods, except milk, contain no carbohy- 
drates; that potatoes and corn when dried are nearly all carbo- 
hydrate (starch); that lean beef when (ir>" is nearly all protein; 
that some seeds (wheat and beans) contain almost no fat, some 
(oats) much more, and some (almonds and nuts) a very large 
amount; and that lettuce and other leaves are mainly water, 
with dissolved inorganic salts (valuable), cortained in a light 
framework of cellulose <non-digestible) . 
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Digestion of Starch. — The carbohydrates, dn most foods 
whiclV contain a large proportion of them, are mainly in the form 
of starch. The exceptions are milk, ‘sweet fruits, Jind sugar itself. 
Starch is insoluble in water, and cannot be directly absorbed. 
But we have seen (p' 516) that, when boiled with a dilute acid, 
it is hydrolyzed, giying glucpsc. When bread and potatoes are 
masticated, an enzyme (p. 532), name^ ptyalin, contained in the 
saliva '(•ctlkaline) , turhs a part of it, by hydrolysis, into a soluble 
sugar, maltose. Lajfer, in the small intestine, amylopsin com- 
pletes this process. Here also another enzyme, maltase, splfts 
the maltose ini/) glucose. The glucose then passes through the 
intestinal wall and so goes into the circulation, where most of it 
is oxidized. ^ • 

The cooking of starch {baked bread, boiled potatoes, etc.) 
breaks up the grains and makes the mixing with the'enzyme more 
perfe(!t and the digestion more rapid and complete. 

Baking Powders. — The purpose of the powd'er is to generate 
carbon dioxide in the dough. The bubble's of the gas are re- 
tained by the sticky gluten of the flour. They e'xpand when the 
dough is baked, and give te it the open texture which, when the 
, bread is eaten, facilitates access of the saliva to every particle. 

Baking soda NaHCOg, if used alone, will give off, when 
heated, lialf the carbon dioxide it contains (p. 491). The sodium 
carbonate which remains in the bread, however, has an acrid 
taste. By its action on the gluten in the flour, it gives also a 
yellow color and an unpleasant odor. Finally, the ciirbonate of 
soda tends to neutralize the gastric juice (acid) of the stomach 
and so to interfere with digestion. 

To obviate these difficulties sour milk (containing lactic acid) 
is sometimes used in making the dough. Occasiontilly vinegar 
(p. 534) is [iddod. Most frequently a baking powder, containing 
antacid substance along with the soda, is employed. The acid 
substances contained in baking powders alum (p. 585), acid- 
phosphate of calcium or sodium, or potassium-hydrogen tartrate. 
The last, known commonly as cream of tartar HKC 4 H 40 ,,, acts 
as follows: 

HKC 4 H 4 O 0 + NaHCOa NaKC^H^Oe -f- R.CO, 11,0+ CO,, 
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The sodium-potassium tartrate which remains is better known 
under the name of Rochelle Salt. ' 

It is important that tlie sWda and the acid substance should be 
used in the correct proportions, which can be calculated from the 
equation. In commercial baking powders a little corn-flour is 
added, to keep the particles of the. other compounds apart and 
prevent that gradual interaction which otherwise would be 
bound to occur. The acid substance should also be somewhat 
insoluble, so that, even when wet, it will not act upon the soda 
until ample time has been allov^ed for complete mixing with 
the dough. » i 

Bak''rs* Bread. — The “raising’^ of bakers’ bread is effected 
by adding yeast. The batch is ‘‘set” in a warm place for some 
hours to i)eriLit the yeast to propagate and to act upon tlie sugar 
in tlie flour. In this action, as we have seen (p. 532), carbon 
dioxide and alcohol are produced. A little sugar, molasses, or 
malt extract is added to the dough, to afford a larger supply of 
the sugar required for tlie production of the carbon dioxide. 

The whites of eggs “raise” cake, without the presence of any 
soda, because of the expansion under^heat of the bubbles of air 
entangled with the albumen when the eggs are “whipped.” 

Fats and Oils. — The fats and oils found in the bodies of 
animals, or pressed from the seeds of plants, are composed mainly 
of various esters (p. 437). As such, they are formed by tlie inter- 
action of a tribasic alcohol, glycerine CaHafOID.^, with higher 
acids of the parafl5n and olefine series of hydrocarbons, such 
as the saturated acids CjjjH^.COOH (palmitic acid) and 
Ci;H 35 .COOH (stearic acid), and the unsaturated acid 
Ci^Ugg.COOH (oleic acid). For example: 

C3Hg(OH)3 + 3H(C0C).C,,H3,) ^ C3HJC()O.C,,H3,)3-}- 3H O. 

glycerin© palmitic acid glyceryl palmitate 

j) 

The glycerine esters of the saturated acids are solid at ordinary 
temperatures (fats), while those of the unsaturated acids are 
liquid (oils). Beef suet is a mixture of about three-fourths 
glyceryl palmitate (palfnitin) C 3 Ho(C 02 Ci 6 H 3 i )3 and glycer>d 
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stearate (stearin) 03X16(0020171135)3, and one-^^urth glyceryl 
oleat6. (61cin) 031X5(0020171133)3. Hog lard contains about 40 
per cent of the foriiuir and 60 pe^ cent of the latter, and is 
therefore softer. Butter includes the same esters, with about 
14 per cent of water. When butter is dried, ^the remaining fat 
contains about 8 per cent of glycer>d butyrate (butyrin) 
031X5(002031X7)3. Olive oil contains 7^ per cent of olein. Cot- 
ton seed* oil is similar ‘in nature. 

All these fats and oils contain, also, a small amount of the 
free acids. They must not be confused with mineral oils like 
petroleum, whigh are mixtures of .hydrocarbons. 

Oleomargarine is an artificial butter. It is made by straining 
melted beef fat and allowing it to staifd at 24°. Much of the 
stearin crystallizi's out and the remaining liquid (the “oleomar- 
garine”) is pressed out and allowed to solidify. * The solid is 
finally mixed with a little of some oil, to render it softer, and is 
churned with milk to impart the proper flavor. Although it 
lacks the butyrin, the product is similar in chemical nature to 
butter, and just as nutritious and wholesome. ^ 

Hydrolysis of Fats and Oils. — The chief chemical property 
of the fats and oils, and in fact of all esters, is that each can be 
decomposed, or hydrolyzed, to give back the alcohol and acid 
from which it is derived. Thus, when ethyl acetate is boiled with 
water, it is slowly decomposed into ethyl alcohol and acetic acid: 

C2XX5(C02CH3) + H2O C2H5OXX + HCO2CH3. 

In the case of the fats and oils, if water alone is used, they must 
be heated in a closed ve.^sel, or autoclave, under pressure so as 
to secure a Ingh temperature (about 200° ) : 

C3H5(C02C,5H3J3 + 3 H 2 O C3lX5(0H)3 + 3HO02C,6H3i. 

jialmitin glycerine palmitic acid 

When the mixture has cooled, the acid, which is insoluble in 
water, forms a solid cake, while the gly citrine is dissolved in the 
water. 

With water alone as a hydrolyzing agent, however, the reac- 
tion is slow and incomplete and, at the high temperatures which 
it is necessary tt) employ, some destructittii of fatty matter is apt 
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to occur. In the presence of dilute sulphuric acid as a catalyst', 
the hydrolysis can be carried out much more satisfactbrify and 
rapidly, even at 100°. Sulyko-derivatives of the fatty acids arc 
still more effective as catalysts, since they are freely soluble both 
in fats and oils and in water, and hence proiViote the miscibility of 
the two layers (IH^itchell process). 

When tallow (beef fa{^) is treated in this way, the product is a 
mixture of palmitic, stearic, and oleic acids. The lattf/, being 
liquid, is pressed out, and the solid material is used with paraffin 
in making candles. The glycerine is separated from the water 
and used in making nitroglycerine (p. 596) and^in medicine. 

Hydrogenation of OUs. — The market value of solid fats is 
much higher# than that of liquid oils. Many natural oils, in- 
deed, possess disagreeable characteristics (taste, odor, etc.) which 
render them totally unsuitable for edible purposes. They may 
be converted into more appetizing edible fats, however, by 
hydrogenation. ,At 200°, in the presence of finely divided nickel 
as a catalyst, these unsaturated compounds lake up hydrogen 
and become saturated, the oil hardening to a fat in tlio process. 

Many substances \vhich were formi'rly waste })roducts, such as 
cotton-seed oil, arc now trcaUTl in enormous ([uantities in this 
W'ay. The hydrogenation of low grade oils (for*examplc, fish oil) * 
is also of great industrial importance in the manufacture of soap 
(sec p. 551) and candles. 

Digestion of Fats. — -At body temperature, the fats and oils 
present in foods are all insoluble in water, and therefore can- 
not be directly absorbed into the system. But fats, if already 
emulsified (p. 138), as in milk, are hydrolyzcil by a lipase 
(enzyme for fat) in the gastric juice of the stomach, and are de- 
composed iAto the acid and glycerine (p. 546) Fat in larger 
masses is hydrolyzed by lipases in the liilc and here the acid 
(insoluble in water) is dissolved. 'Idie acid and the glycefine 
then diffuse through th^ intestinal wall and finally recombine to 
form fat in the blood. Some of this fat is deposited in the tissues 
and some is oxidized (giving muscular energy and Ijeat). 

Cooking (application of heat) does not affect the digestibility 
of fat, However, when* fat is heated too strongly, the beginning 
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of destructive distillation produces unsaturatejl compounds. 
rhes(\ ai\3 intensely irritating to the digestive organs — as the 
way their vapors bring tears to the f^yes would lead us to expect. 

Digestion of Prot3ms. — The proteins contained in foods, of 
which the white of an egg (albumen) is a typical example, are 
not affected by saliva, but, v^hen mixed with the gastric juice of 
the stofsfach, they ar<? changed by the'^frec hydrochloric acid it 
contains into syntonin. This in turn is hydrolyzed by the pep- 
sin (enzyme), also contained ^n the gastric juice, into peptonos 
which are soluble in water. These changes, only partly carried 
out in the stomach, are completed in the small intestine by the 
trjrpsin of the pancreatic juice, and the peptones (or amiijo-acids 
into which they arc split) pass through the intcstifial wall into 
he circulation. The casein of milk, being in colloidal suspension, 
s completely hydrolyzed to peptones in the stomach. 

When heated, as in cooking, the proteins do not behave 
dike. Some, like albumen (white of egg) bccfjmc coagulated, 
though probably ncfdess digestible. The same is true of the 
blood proteins (luemoglobin, etc.) of beef. On \hc other hand, 
the connective tissue of meat (chiefly collagen) is insoluble in 
.cold water, but jn hot water goes into colloidal suspension as 
gelatine. It is therefore softened by judicious roasting (under- 
done meat), provided the operation is not carried so far (over- 
done me.at) that the water in the meat is largely evaporated. 

Fuel Value. — While food is needed primarily to replace the 
material which is continually eliminated from the system, the 
organism also^requires energy to maintain the routine motions of 
the heart, intestines, lungs, and other organs, and the normal 
muscular tension, as well as the mo^'ements of tlK<» muscles in 
w'alking and working. If the heat derived from routine changes 
is ffot sufficient to maintain the temperature (37° C.) of the body, 
then additional food matenal is oxidized, by the system for this 
specific purpose (compare p. 197). The values of foods are there- 
fore conveniently estimated in terms of the heat they produce 
when burned — their fuel values. 

The average fuel values, as measured* in the calorimeter, with 
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certain necesstiry corrections, and expressed, as is usual in this 
work, in large calories* 'per grmi^ are; Carbohydrates Cal., 
fats 9 Cal., proteins 4 Cal. ,#The fuel values per pound (= 453.6 
g.) are 453.6 times greater: Carbohydrates 1800 Cal, fats 4080 
Cal., proteins I 8 O 9 Cal. 

• 

Normal Diet. — There is much uncertainty, as yet, in regard 
to the best choice of foods, in respect to the exact distribution in 
kind and quantity. We know, however, that life cannot be 
maintained on one kind (say sugar or gelatine) alone. A mixed 
diet is necessary. Tn general,^ it appears that KJO g. of proteins 
(giving 4 X 100 Cal.) per day, and a sufficient amount of other 
foods t{) bring the tota> fuel value up to 2200 Cal. per day, is 
sufficient fpr*a person leading a strictly sedentary life. For work 
involving physical exercise, larger values, up to about 3800 Cal., 
are required. 

From the data given in the table (p. 543) the fuel value of 
100 g. of each kind of food can easily be calculated. 

Fuel Values* and Prices of Foods. — If the current prices are 
considered, one can also readily calcftlate the fuel value obtain- 
able for a given sum of money invested in ( iidi kind of food.. 
Thus: lean beefsteak contains 22.1 per cent of protein, or 0.221 
pounds per pound of meat. The fuel value of this protein is 
0.221 X 1800, or 398 Cal, per pound. 



I’riro* p«*r 

1 Poujid, 
Oonts 

Fuel Values ))er 1 Puund 

. 1 

Cal. per 

1 0 Cents 

Protein 

Fat 

(’arhohyd. 

Total 


25 

308 

118 


. 516 

206 


24 

266 

428 


694 

290 

Oatmeal * 

5 

290 

294 

1215 

1799 

:1600 

Flour 

5 

249 

61 

i:^09 

1610 

3240 

Almonds 

40 

378 

2240 

311 

2929 

732 

Potatoes 

2.5 

40 

4 

331 

375 

1500 

Cheese 

25 

500 

l.'iOO 

74 

2074 

830 

Sugar 

. 5 



1800 

1800 

3600 


* The prices vary greatly with the quality, the season of the year, the demand, the 
supply, etc. , 


*One large calorie (1 Cal.) i.s equal to one thousand small calories (1000 
cal.), as hitherto defined 72) and used. 
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Vitamins. — A diet may be carefully balance^ with respect 
w carbohydrates, fats and proteins, and yet lead to malnutrition 
through deficiency in vitamins. X^tese are substances present 
in minute quantities in most fresh or unsterilized foods, particu- 
larly in milk and grcfcm vegetables, without the aid of which cer- 
tain parts of the animal mechanism either cease to develop or 
fail to perform their functiorfs entirely. The three known types ■ 
are: ^ 

(1) Fat-soluble vitamin A, plentiful in milk, butter, the 

yolks of eggs, cod-1 iVer oil an(l the leaves of green plants, but 
not found in grains, sugars, or refined vegetable fats and oils. 
This vitamin is needed to promote the growth of children; its ab- 
sence; leads to rickets and a disease «f the eye call^ xero- 
phth.almia. ‘ , 

(2) Water-soluble vitamin B, plentiful in the fmter hull of 
grains, beans, green leaves and fruit and yeast, but not in the 
ker7uds of grains, such as polished or milled rice. Deficiency of 
this vitamin in the diet leads to boils and skin cl^ptions, and in 
extreme instances to beriberi. 

(3j Water-soluble vitamin 0, plentiful in citrous fruits, to- 
matoes, cabbage, lettuce and other fresh 'fruits and vegetables. 
^The value of ih'i^ vitamin lies in the prevention and cure of 
scurvy. It is easily destroyed, except in the case of acid foods, 
by heating, dr\dng or aging. Since milk is neutral, infants fed 
entirely .on pasteurized milk are almost sure to develop a mild 
case of scurvy unless the diet also includes a little orange juice or 
some other source of water-soluble vitamin C. Owing to the 
acid nature of tomatoes, even the canned product is rich in this 
vitamin. A knowledge of this fact was put to good use by the 
authorities of the British annies in Mesopotamia and Palestine 
during the war, when fresh fruits and vegetables weR; unobtain- 
able. 

• 

Animal Products. — Many valuable ^products, apart from 
foods, are derived from animal life. The use of animal products 
in jertilizers J calcium phosphate from bones, nitrogen compounds 
from manure, etc.) has already been discussed (Chapter 
XXXVII). 
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When bones or dried blood are subjected to destructive dis- 
tillation (compare p. 535) , the residue consists of animaUch^rcoal. 
The charcoal from bones (bone black) contains 90 i)er cent of 
mineral matter, largely calcium phosphate, and only 10 per cent 
of carbon. Animal charcoal, being a v^ry active adsorbent 
(p. 536) , is used i^ siigar refining. 

The basis of wool, and of hair 5bers in general, is a protein 
called keratin. Tlic silk i^ber is also of anipial origin, bi^t^ differs 
very widely from wool in its structure and jiropcrties. As spun 
by the silkworm in the preparation of its Cocoon, it consists of 
two filaments composed of a protein called fibroin surrounded 
and cemented together by a gluey substance knofvn as sericin or 
silk-gum. , 

Glue, an impure form of gelatine (p. 548), is obtained from the 
skin and bones of animals by extraction with waU'r under pres- 
sure. Leather is prepared from the hid(‘s by tanning (see p. 680). 

Casein, a protein contained in milk and precipitated therefrom 
by dilute acids, has recently found many interesting applications. 
In the modified form of cheese, of course, it4ias long been of value 
as a food. Mi:;?ed with various alkalies it gives glues, cements 
and putties. It is used as an ingredic^it in paints, and for sizmg 
or cmwielinej paper. Paper bottles are made waterproof by im- 
pregnating them with casein and then exposing them to the vapor 
of formaldehyde (p. 436). Galalith (milk-stone) is a plastic 
harder than celluloid (p. 595) and non-inflammable, inade by 
the same hardening action of formaldehyde on casein. 

Soap. — When fats ar^ hydrolyzed by heating with a solution 
of canstic soda NaOH, instead of water, the sodium salts oj the 
acids are obtained. These sodium salts are knowy as soaps and 
the operation is called saponification : 

C 3 H,(C 0 ,C:,H 3 J 3 + 3NaOH-> C3H,(0H)3+ 3Na(COA Ai) 

palmitin glycerine Bodiuni palmitate 

(n soap) .« 

The sodium palmitate or other soap is soluble in the water. When 
common salt is added, iWever, the soap coagulates and separates 
into a floating layer which solidifies on cooling. 

Soft soap is made with potassium hydroxide, and* is composed 
of the potassium salts Qf the organic acids. 
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Manufacture of Soap. — Soap is made in large iron caldrons. 
These cqptain closed steam coils for heating, ancf pipes deliver- 
ing live steam, when needed, for stirring the mass. The fat is 
mixed with caustic soda solution containing, at first, only about 
one-fourth of the tot^.I amount of the base that the above equa- 
tion requires. When, after heating and stirriitjg, a uniform mix- 
ture has been produced, the icst of the alkali is added gradually 
and the heating is continued until the ri/irtion appears to be com- 
plete. ^alt is now dissolved in the mixture and the soap separates 
as a curd. The curd floats, leaving the ^'spent lye,’^ containing 
the salt solution and much of'tlie glycerine, in the lower layer. 
This process is'callcd salting out.* 

When the process stops at this pyrit, the upper layer is 
known as curd soap, and may be dipped out and allowe(^ to cool 
and solidify. Most ‘‘Marseilles” soaps arc curd soaps made in 
this way. A large part of the imported “Castile’^ soaps are of 
the same kind. 

Curd soaps contain salt, glycerine, adhering lye, and other 
impurities. To prepare a purer soap, the spent lye is run off, 
dilute brine is added to the soap, and the curd and brine are 
stirred up. When separation has again occurred, the brine is run 
off and the process repeated. Finally, some water is added, and 
* steam is run in ilntil the curd mixes completely with the water. 
When the solution stands, it “settles,” that is, resolves itself once 
more into two distinct layers. The upper layer is called settled 
«oap. The washing with brine and temporary dissolving in water 
remove the impurities, and hence settled soap is the purest 
variety. The greater part of the soap ‘made in the United States 
and in Great Britain is of this kind. 

The qualities of soaps are varied by adding “fillers,” such as 
sodium carbonate, borax, or sodium silicate. Soap powders are 
often made of ground soap mixed with sodium carbonate. Dyes 
an^ perfumes are sometimes added to soaps. Air bubbles are 
mixed with the soap, by beating, to give the floating varieties. 
Soap for scouring contains fine sand. 'Fransparent soaps are 
made by dissolving the soap in alcohol, or by the addition of 
glycerine or 'sugar. 
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Chemical^ Properties of Soaps. — The soaps, being sodium 
salts, dissolve in water and have the usual propertm oj salts. 
Thus, when an acid is added, double decomposition takes place: 


Na (CO,C, ,H3, ) + HCl ^ NaCl 

sodium palrnitato 


f 


(COAnH,.) 1 . 

palmitic acid 


The acids, being insoluble, are thrown down, as white precipitates. 

When other salts arc padded, similar actions occur. Thus with 
calcium chloride solution, calcium palmitdte is precipitated: 


,, + CaCl^ -^^2NaCl + Ca(COA5H,i)2 1 

This action is important in connection with “hardness’’ in water 
(p. 502). 

jk « 

Colloi^ Suspension. — We have seen (pp. 138, 516) that 
starch can he suspended in water in such a fine state of division 
that the liciuid is transparent, and mns through a filter without 
leaving any solid on the paper. Yet this “suspension” lacks 
some of the chtiracteristic properties of a solution. 

The simplest proof that this is a cas^ of imitation solution, 
and not of true'sohition (molecular dispersion, p. 138), is obtained 
by examining the liquid with the ultra-microscope. A converg- 
ing beam of strong light is sent through the liquid horizontalb^ 
(Fig. 123), and the illuminated place 
is viewed from above through a mi- 
croscope. When the room is dark, and 
the only light comes from the hori- 
zontal beam, a colloidal suspension 
shows minute points of light. A tnie 
solution — such as one of common salt 
or of alcohol — remains perfectly 
dark. Th« points of light are pro- 
duced by myriads of suspended parti- 
cles, which although extremely minute, ’ " ’ * 

are of far larger thai^ molecular dimensions. Solutions of soap, 
gelatine, and many dyes, blood scrum, and innumerable other 
liquids contain such suspended particles. 

The particles of a colloid (like starch), when viewed in this 
way, show a continual* unordered, zig-zag movement (Brownian 
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movement) , which is more rapid the smaller the particles, and is 
due to^thfr impacts of the molecules of the solvent. 

Other Properties of Colloidal Sufspensions. — The freezing- 
point, boiling-point and vapor pressure of a liquid containing a 
colloid in suspension arc all practically identical-Wiih those of'the 
pure solvent. This is quite different from wliat wc have seen 
to be the case with true solutions (p. , and indicates that the 

fraction of the “solute” particles present is substantially zero. 
The unit particles of. suspended material, indeed, arc complex 
aggregates so much larger than the ultimate molecules into whicfi 
true solutes arc b/roken up that the number of them present, com- 
pared with the number of solvent molecules, is entirely negligible. 

When a “solution” of a colloid is phiced in a “diffpsioif-sheir’ 
of parchment, surrounded by pure water, none of the colloid 
escapes through the minute pores of the shell. Ordinary, non- 
colloidal solutes do escape, more or less rapidly (salt rapidly, 
.sugar slowly, see p. 522). Tn this way a mixture^ of colloid and 
non-colloid (say, starcji and salt) can be separated, if the water 
surrounding the shell is replaced by pure water ahj intervals until 
all the non-colloid has been removed. This method of separa- 
tion is called dialysis. 

Finally, mattcr*‘in colloidal suspension may be coagulated (or 
flocculated) by addition of electrolytes or certain other colloids, 
and is then precipitated. 

Colloidal Matter in Soap Solutions. Explanation of Salting 

Out, — Soaps, being salts of weak acids, are somewhat hydro- 
lyzed in solution. Letting R stand for the hydrocarbon part of 
the acid radicah 

Na(C02R) + H(C02R) -f NaOH.’ 

The*frec acid HCO^R thus produced combines with the original 
salt NaCOgR to form an acid salt NaH(Cp.^R) 2 . This acid salt 
ex'ists in colloidal suspension in the soap solution, in equilibrium 
with the ions^and molecules of the original salt and the NaOH. 

The capacity for being coagulated and precipitated, which is 
characteristic of colloidal matter, is shown very clearly by soap 
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solutions. Most sodium salts will coagulate a soap solution and 
precipitate the soap as a curd. The acid salt NaM(5J02R)2 
seems to collect (adsorb) apji carry down with it the most of tlie 
sodium hydroxide. As both of the substaqces on the right of the 
equation (above) are thus precipitated, \ijie equilibrium is dis- 
placed to the right, and the precipitation becomes complete. This 
explains the process of “salting out ’ (p. 552) which plays so large 
a part in the manufactuVe of soap. . 

Causes of the Cleansing Action of Soap. — The chief use of 
soap solution is in removing g'rease and dirt from yarn, cloth, or 
clothing, and from woodwork and kitchen utensils. Soap solu- 
tion has two more or less distinct properties, one of which enables 
it to remove oil or grease (viscous, insoluble liquids), and the 
other of which enables it to remove dust and dirt (largely minute, 
solid particles of carbon — soot). The former is its emulsifying 
power^ the latter is probably connected with its nature as a 
colloidal suspension. 

The Emulsifying Action of Saap. How Soap Removes 
Grease. — When an insoluble oil, such as kerosene or lubricating 
oil, is shaken with water it is divided into minute droplets sepa- 
rated by water from one another. When the shaking ceases, how- 
ever, the droplets begin to run together and soon the oil and 
water have separated once more into two layers of transparent 
liquid. When very dilute soap solution and oil arc shaken to- 
gether, however, the droplets do not run together, but remain 
permanently suspended. The mixture is opaque and more or 
less viscous. Such a permanent mixture of two insoluble liquids 
is called an emulsion (compare p. 138). 

Soap solution, when rubbed on oily or greasy goods, cnudsifles 
the grease, converts it into droplets, surrounded by soap sohtion 
and separated from tl^e cloth, and so })ermits it to be washed off. 

In mayonnaise dressing, wdiich is a thick, almost solid, per- 
manent emulsion, the olive oil is emulsified by^ the colloidal 
matter of the yolks of the eggs which have been beaten into the 
vinegar. 
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How Soap Removes Dirt. — When a solution containing 
colloidv'l Substances, such as many dyestuffs and organic coloring 
matters, is shaken with finely pulverized charcoal, the colloidal 
substance adheres to the surface of the powder (is adsorbed) and 
the liquid is oonsequei/tly decolorized (see p. 537) • 

When dilute soap solution is shaken with dkitomaceous earth 
and the mixture is filtered, the clear liqmd is found to have been 
deprived 'of the soap.# The soap is evidently precipitated (ad- 
sorbed) on the surface of the particles of the solid. 

Clearly tliere is a tendency tp cohesion between the colloid in. 
a soap solution ^uid the particles qf a fine powder. When there 
is much of the powder, and little of the soap in solution, the 
powder takes the soap out of the solution* When, howevei, there 
is much of the colloid in the form of soap solution, an/1 little of 
the solid, and that very finely divided, the same •tendency to 
adsorption exists, onlyj in this case, the colloidal 'particles carry 
off the po'wder. In short, the dirt is removed by adsorption into 

the solution. • 

< 

Possible Objections to the Foregoing Explsthation. — For- 
merly soap solution was supposed to remove grease (and soot?) 
Ipecause of its sligjit alkaline reaction, due to hydrolysis. This 
explanation must be given up because: (1) an alkali so dilute 
that it exists in equilibrium with the free fatty acid, cannot 
possibly saponify the ester contained in a grease spot. (2) Pure 
alkali of the same concentration (or stronger) has no more emul- 
sifying power than water. Such an alkaline solution will indeed 
emulsify an animal or vegetable oil (cod-liver oil, cotton oil, 
castor oil), but it does so by interacting with the free fatty 
acid always present in such oil (p. 546) and j arming therefrom 
a soap. Such an alkaline solution does not emulsify kerosene, 
although soap solution does. The emulsifying agency is always a 
soap.' (3) Very dilute alkali has no more effect upon soot than 
has water — but soap solution takes clean (greascless) soot in- 
stantly into permanent suspension. 

The power of forming an emulsion depends, theoretically, 
upon the abnormally low surface tension of dilute soap solution. 
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Very dilute alkali has the same high surface tension as has pure 
water. p 

Exercises. — 1. Make equations for the foreqation: (a) of 
maltose from starch; (b) of glucose from .maltose. 

2. Make a connected statement showing the stages in the 
digestion of milk. 

3. Why does fat appropriately form a larger proportion of 
the diet in the Arctic regions than elsewhere? 

, 4. Give the weights of carboliydrate, protein, and fat which 
would supply a menu, such that the total food value was 3000 
Cal., and that 100 g. of protein was included, and the remain- 
ing fugl value was divided equally between carbohydrates and 
fats. 

5. Calculjite the calorific value of 1 kilog. of: (a) wheat 
flour, (b) oatmeal. 

6. (a) In what proportions by weight should baking soda 
and cream of iirtar be used in raising bread? (b) What is the 
objection to using too large a proportion of baking soda? (c) 
Why must baking powder be kept in a dry, cool place? 

7. Why does vinegar liberate c,arbon dioxide from baking 
soda? Make the equation for the action. 

8. Make equations for the formation of: (a) ethyl formate; 

(b) glyceryl formate; (c) ethyl stearate. 

9. Make equations for the action of superheated water on: 
(a) stearin, and (b) olein; and for the action of caustic soda on: 

(c) stearin, and (d) ethyl acetate. 

10. Summarize the facets which show soaps to be salts. 

11. (a) Write the full equation for the hydrolysis of sodium 
palmitate. (b) What reaction (acid or alkalih'e) should soap 
solution possess, and why (p. 326)? 

12. Why does ‘'French dressing” (vinegar, salt, and olive oil) 
give an emulsion, wh/ch is much less durable than raayon»>aise 
dressing? 
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MAGNESIUM AND ZINC. fONIC EQUILIBRIA CONSIDERED 
. « QUANTITATIVELY 

We may now retiiVn to the consideration of the metals, which 
was interrupted after the metals of the alkaline earths had 
received attention. The remaining elements of the third column 
of the periodic table, namely glucinum (GJ, at. wt. 9.1), ma^jnesium 
(Mg, at. wt. 24.32), zinc (Zn, at. wt. 65.37), cadmium' (^d, at. wt 
1T2.40), and mercury (Hg, at. wt. 200.6), althouglvall bivalent, 
do hot form a coherent family. Glucinum and magnesium re- 
semble zinc and cadmium, and differ from the calcium family, 
in that the sulphates are soluble, the hydroxides easily lose 
water, and the metals' are not rapidly rusted in the air and do 
not easily displace hydrogen from water. They resemble the cal- 
cium family, and differ frem zinc and endinium, in that the 
sulphides are hydrplyzed by water, the oxides arc not reduced by 
heating with carbon, and the metals do not enter into complex 
ions (p. 606). But glucinum differs from magnesium and re- 
sembles z,inc in that its hydroxide is acidic as well as basic. This 
is not unnatural, since in the periodic system it lies between 
lithium, a metal, and boron, a non-metal. 

Mercury is the only member of the group that forms two series 
of compounds. These are derived from the oxides HgO and 
HgoO. Mercury approaches the noble metals in the ease with 
which its oxide is decomposed by heating, and in the position 
of the free element in the electromotive scries. The other mem- 
bers«’of the present group are all well above hydrogen in this 
series (see p. 240) , and displace hydrogen ^from dilute acids. In 
deference to its abnormalities, we shall postpone the discussion 
of mercury to a later chapter, where it will be taken up in con- 
junction with copper, an element which resembles it most closely 
in its chemical relations. 
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Glucinum pccurs in beryl, a metasilicate of glucinum and 
aluminium Gl 3 Al 2 (Si 03 )fi. Beryls, tinted green by the’ presence 
of a little silicate of chromium, are known as emeralds. The 
element is exceedingly rare, and its compo^unds arc not of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant extended consideration. 

I 

Magnesium Mg 

Occurrence. — Magnesium carbonate is found in dolomite 
OaCOgjMgCOg, a common rock, , and in small amounts as mag- 
nesite MgCOg. The sulphate and chloride are found at Stassfurt. 
Several natural silicates of magnesium, such as meerschaum, 
asbestoa, talc or soapstoue, and olivine, arc familiar minerals. 

Asbestos, a fibrous material, is used in making fireproof cloth 
and cardboard. Soapstone is made into sinks and table tops 
for use, for example, in laboratories. 

The Metal Magnesium. — The metal is made by electrolyzing 
a molten mixture of magnesium, potassium^ and sodium chlorides. 
A carbon rod forms the anode, and the iron crucible the cathode, 
an which the metal collects in globMcs. The mass, when cold, 
is broken up and the metal is recast in bars. The metal can be, 
drawn, through a die, into ribbon or wire. 

Magnesium nists in the air, gradually crumbling to a white 
powder of a basic magnesium carbonate. It burns in air, with a 
brilliant white light, producing a mixture of the oxide MgO and 
nitride Mg^No (sec argon, p. 376). Magnesium filings, mixed 
with potassium chlorate, give flash-light powder. Signal lights 
are made of shellac, barium nitrate and magnesium powder. 

Oxide MgO and Hydroxide Mg(OH)> — The oxide is made 
by heating magnesium carbonate, and is therefore called calcined 
magnesia. Being very infusible ('Refractory”) it is used in 
lining electric, furnaces. On account of its poor heat conduc- 
tance, it is also employed very extensively for insulating pipes 
and boilers, and so reducing heat losses (85% Magnesia). It 
combines slowly with water, giving the hydroxide Mg (OH),, 
which with water givej? a mortar that hardens under the action 
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of the carbon dioxide of the air (see mortar, p. 500) . The oxide 
is basic, hnd with acids gives salts by double decomposition. 

Magnesium hydroxide Mg (OH) 2 , being insoluble, is easily pre- 
cipitated by adding sodium hydroxide to a solution of a salt of 
magnesium. When moistened and mixed with a little magnesium 
chloride, it sets to a hard basic chloride of variable composition. 
The mixture, to which sawdust is sometimes added, is used as a 
plaster 'r house decoration. ^ 

Magnesium hydroxide is not precipitated by addition of 
ammonium hydroxide to a solution of a magnesium salt whm 
salts of ammonium are also 'preser^t in quantity in the solution. 
The reason for this will be developed later on in the chapter 
(pp. 566-569). 

Salts of Magnesium. — Magnesium carbonate. MgCO;, is 
found in nature. That made by precipitation is a basic car- 
bonate 3 MgC 03 ,Mg( 0 H) 2 , magnesia alba, which is used in tooth 
powder and for polishing silver. ^ 

Magnesium sulphat^' MgS 04 is commonly sold as the hepta- 
hydrate, MgSO^jTHoO, Epsom salt. It is found in the salt de- 
posits and in many aperient vnineral waters.* Thus Hunyadi water 
contains little beside 47 g. Epsom salt and 52 g. sodium sulphate 
(Na2SO4,10ILO) and 1 g, sodium bicarbonate per liter. The salt 
is used for loading cotton goods and as a purgative. 

Magnesium chloride MgCl^ is found in sea water and in some 
natural waters. It occurs in the Stassfurt deposits, alone, and as 
carnallite MgCl2,KCl,6H20. The lattpr is a most important 
source of potassium chloride (p. 528), and almost all the mag- 
nesium chloride combined with it is thrown away. Magnesium 
chloride is very deliquescent (p. 154) and, being present in 
impure table salt, causes the latter to cake or even become moist 
in damp weather. Addition of a very little sodium bicarbonate 
to tlfe salt remedies this difficulty. Magnesium chloride is a very 
objectionable form of hardness in water, ly^cause hot water par- 
tially hydrolyzes the salt and liberates hydrochloric acid, which 
attacks and corrodes the iron of the boiler and tubes. Hence 
sea water cannot be used in marine boilers. 

The only phosphate of importance is •ammonium-magnesium 
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orthophosphate NH 4 MgP 04 , 6 H 20 , which appears as a crystal- 
line precipitate when sodium phosphate and ammoAii^ hy- 
droxide (and chloride, p. 5p0) are mixed with a solution of a 
magnesium salt. 

I, 

Analytical Reactions of Magnesium Compounds. — The mag- 
nesium ion is colorless and bivalent. Soluble carbonates pre- 
cipitate basic carbonates '^of magnesium, but not when ammonium 
salts arc present. The latter limitation distinguishes compounds 
of magnesium from those of th^ calcium family. Sodium hy- 
droxide precipitates the hydroxide of magnesium, except when 
salts of ammonium are present. The mixed phosphate of am- 
monium and magnesiurti, in presence of ammonium hydroxide, 
is the least soluble salt. 


Zinc Zn 

Chemical Relations of the Element. — Zinc is bivalent in all 
its compounds. Of these there are two setsf — the more numerous 
and important t)nc, in which zinc is the positive radical (Zn.S 04 , 
Zn.Clg, etc.), and a less numerous seii^ the zincates, in which zinc 
is included in the negative radical (Na^-ZnO^, etc.). Zinc is the 
first of the metals which we have, so far, studied in detail to 
exhibit compounds of this latter typo. Many other metals, how- 
ever, will be found to behave similarly in subsequent ^chapters 
(compare p. 581). Both sets of salts are hydrolyzed by wateV, 
as the hydroxide is feeble whether it is considered as an acid 
or as a base. The salts are all poisonous. 

Occurrence and Manufacture. — Zinc is found in nature 
mainly as ainc blende ZnS (in large amounts in Missouri) and 
smithsonite ZnCOg (Spain and U. S.). 

In the case of the carbonate ore, the oxide ZnO is firsts ob- 
tained by heating. When zinc blende ZnS is the ore, it is crushed 
and pulverized, concentrated by flotation (see p. 603), and then 
roasted (p. 332) to remove the sulphur and leave the oxide: 


2ZnScf 30a 2ZnO + 2SO,. 
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The ore is fed in at the top of a huge, box-like furnace (Fig. 124 
diagr^miaatic) through which rush the flames and heated gases 
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from fuel gas burning with an excess of air 
Tl^e ore is turned over and gradually dis- 
plficed forward by moving rakes until, at the 
end, it drops to the next level. Here it is 
raked in the opposite direction, until it falls 
to 4 the third level. '^The ore collects at the 


bottom fully oxidized, while the sulphur dioxide in the gases is 


made into sulphuric acid. The^ oxide from either ore is then re- 
duced by heating with powdered Qoal: 


ZnO -|” ^ ^ Zn -f- C'O. 


This treatment of zinc ores should be carefully considered. 
Since ores of most metals consist of the carbonate, sulphide, or 
oxide of the metal, these steps are common to most metallurgical 
processes. In the case of other metals, only the forms of the 
furnaces and other details vary. 

In the case of zinc, because it is a volatile meial, the heating 
of the mixture of oxide and coal is conducted in retorts, from 
which the metal issues as vapor. The mixture is placed in fire- 
clay cylinders (4 'to 5 ft. long), which are arranged in several 
tiers in an oblong, gas-heated furnace (Fig. 125). A fire-clay 
receiver is luted on with clay. The carbon monoxide burns with 
a blue flame at the nozzle of each receiver, while the zinc con- 
denses to liquid within it. From time to time the liquid metal is 
raked out into a traveling iron pot, from which it is poured into 
moulds. 

The world's production of zinc in 1921 amounted to 440,000 
metric tons. In 1916, stimulated by war requiremepjts, the pro- 
duction was in excess of 1,000,000 metric tons. 


Properties and Uses. — The metal is silvery and crystalline. 
At 120 to 150° it can be rolled into sheets’ between hot rollers, at 
200 to 300° it becomes brittle, at 419° it melts, and at 950° it 
boils. The density of the vapor shows it to be monatomic. Zinc 
vapor hums with a bluish flame, giving j^nO. In air the metal 
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does not rust,^being protected by a non-porous coating of a basic 
carbonate which adheres closely to the surface. • 

Sheet zinc is used for gutters and cornices. Iron i/ coated 
(galvanized) with zinc by thorough cleaning with dilute sulphuric 
acid or the sand blast, and dipping in melted zinc. Iron netting, 
corrugated iron for sheds and roofing, and iron gutters, tanks, and 
pipes are coated with zinc, either ir^ this way, or by electroplating 
(see p. 624). Sherardizfcd iron is made covering tl;i§ article 
with zinc dust and 
Ifaking it. The zinc 
protects the iron, 
primarily because it 
excludes the air from 
the surface, *and sec- 
ondarily because, 
even when the coat- 
ing is broken, the 
zinc, being the "more 
active metal of the 
two (p. 64) is rusted 
first. Zinc is used aFso in extracting silv(‘r from crude lead (p. 
158), as the active metal (anode) in batteries, and in severaj 
alloys (e.g. Babbitt’s metal, p. 475, brass, and German silver). 
In the laboratory granulated zinc, made by pouring the melted 
metal in a thin stream into water, and zinc dust (impurp, contains 
ZnO), are the forms commonly employed. 

t 

Zinc Chloride ZnCli. — The chloride is formed in the action 
of zinc or zinc oxide on hydrochloric acid. It is a^whitc, deliques- 
cent solid. Its aqueous solution gelatinizes cellulose and dissolves 
it (p. 514) • and thus is used in parchmentizing paper and in im- 
pregnating wood to prevent decay. The aqueous solution is acid 
(hydrolysis) and is used for cleaning the surface of metals before 
soldering. Solder (sec^p. 641) ^‘runs” on a hot brass, copper, or 
lead surface, provided the latter is clean, and adheres perfectly 
when cold. But it does not dissolve oxides, or melt them, and 
therefore cannot even reach the surface of the metal, much less 
adhere to it, if the slightest tarnish is present. 
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Zinc Oxide and Hydroxide and the Zincates, — The oxide 

ZnO is^lfbained as a white powder by burning zinc or by heating 
the precipitated basic carbonate. Upturns yellow when heated, 
recovering its*whitencss when cold. It is employed in making a 
paint — zinc-white or/Chinese white — which is not darkened by 
hydrogen sulphide. It is used also as a filler iif automobile tires. 

The hydroxide Zn(OH)2 aj^pears as a white, flocculent solid 
when alkalies are added to solutions of zinc salts. It interacts 
as a basic hydroxide with acids, giving salts of zinc: 

Zn (OH) 2 + H2SO; ZnSO, -f 2H2O. 

It also interacts with excess of the alkali employed to precipitate 
it, giving a soluble zincate, such as potasi^ium zincate KaZr O2 : 

H2Zn02 + 2KOH ^ K2.Zn02 + 2H2O.. 

Zinc hydroxide is ionized both as an acid and as a base: 

2H+ + Zn02=?:t Zn(OH)2 (dissolved) ^ Zn^'+ + 20H“ 

< JT 

Zn(()H2) (solid) 

Substances which are both bases and acids are called ampho- 
teric. The ionization of zinc hydroxide as an acid is less than 
that as a base, but both are small. Addition of an acid like 
sulphuric acid, however, furnishes hydrogen-ion; the hydroxyl 
ions combine with this to form water, and all the equilibria arc 
displaced to the right. With a base, on the other hand, the 
hydrogen-ion is removed and the basic ionization simultaneously 
repressed, so that the equilibria arc displaced to the left. 

Zinc hydroxide interacts with ammonium hydroxide, giving 
the soluble ammonio-zinc hydroxide Zn(NH3)4.(OH)2. In a solu- 
tion of this substance, the zinc is existent almost entirely as part 
of complex positive ion [Zn(NH,)J++. Consideration of this 
point will be deferred until Chapter XLIII, when it will be taken 
up in detail in connection with similar corfiplex ions of copper. 

Other Compounds. — Zinc sulphate, ZnS04,7H20, is made by 
the action of sulphuric acid on zinc or zinc oxide. It is used 
in preserving hides and as » mordant rn cotton printing (see 
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dyeing, p. 59^). Zinc sulphide ZnS (white) is precipitated pra(>- 
tically completely when a solution of ammonium* sulphide 
(NH 4 ) 2 S is added to a salt^pf zinc: ^ 

ZnSO,+ (NHJ^S-^ZnSi-V (NHJ^ 2 S 04 . 

• % 

When hydrogen ifulphide is employed instead 

« • 

ZnSO, ^ KS ZnS + 


only a small part of the zinc is procipitatfid. The cause of this 
aifference will come up for dis/Aission in a subsequent section 
(p. 573). For the use of zi/ic sulphide as a •paint ingicdient 
(lithopone) , see p. 508. 


Analytical Reactions of Zinc Salts. — Zinc sulphide is pre- 
cipitated by ‘the addition of ammonium sulphide to solutions of 
zinc salts and of zincates. Sodium hydroxide gives the insoluble 
hydroxide, which, however, interacts with excess of the alkali, 
giving the solul)lc zincate of sodium. Compounds of zinc, when 
heated on chai^a)al with cobalt nitrate, give a zincate of cobalt, 

Rinmann’s green CoZnOg. 

• • 

Cadmium Cd 

• • 

Aside from the rare mineral greenockite CdS, cadmium is 
found in small amounts (about 0.5 per cent), as carbonate and • 
sulphide, in the corresponding ores of zinc. During 4he rediyc- 
tion, being more volatile than zinc, it distils over first (b.-p. 
778°). The metal is white, and is more malleable than zinc. It 
displaces hydrogen from dilute acids (see p. 240). It is used in 
making fusible alloys. • 

Hydrogen sulphide precipitates the yellow sulphide CdS even 
from acid "solutions of the salts. The substance is used as a 
pigment. The sulphide of cadmium, however, is less insoluble in 
W'ater (see p. 328) than are the sulpliides of copper and mercury, 
and is not completely* precipitated from a strongly acid solution 
(e.g., HCl > 0.3i\r). 


Analytical Reactions of Cadmium Compounds. — The cad- 
mium ion Cd'l"-l- is biwalent and colorless. The yellow cadmium 
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sulphide is precipitated by hydrogen sulphide, ev,en from acid 
solutioi^. * The wliite, insoluble hydroxide is not soluble in sodium 
hydroxide, but interacts with ainmayium hydroxide to form a 
soluble complex (compjare zinc hydroxide, p. 564). 

^ Ionic Equilibria 

In view of the importance of ionic actions in the chemistry of 
the metals, we must kow consider more closely the subject of 
ionic equilibria. The whole basi<i for this exact consideration 
has already been supplied, and pnly more specific application ci 
the principles is demanded. The basis referred to, which should 
now be re-read, is contained in the discussion of chemical equilib- 
rium in general (pp. 207-215). One iifiportant point i»ay be 
briefly recapitulated here, as an aid to the reader. 

Equilibrium in Reversible Reactions. — We saw (p. 211) 
that the point of equilibrium in the dissociation of phosphorus 
pentachloride: 


Pa?:±PCl3 + Cl2 

is dependent upon the molecular ccncentrations of the reacting 
substances, and may be represented by the equation: 

[PCI3] • [cia 
[PCM ' 

In this equation the quantities withiw the brackets represent 
the equilibrium concentrations of the respective substances, and 
K is the equilibrium constant of the reversible reaction. How- 
ever much we may vary the molecular concentration of any one 
substance at any fixed temperature (say by adding excess of 
CI 2 to the gaseous mixture), the only effect will be a re-adjust- 
men! of the equilibrium point such that the final ratio 
[PCI3] • [Cl2]/[PClc] is unchanged. In other words, the equilib- 
rium constant K is a fixed quantity. 

Application to Ionization. — Exactly the same principles can 
be applied to the ionic dissociation of an electrolyte. The be- 
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havior of acetic acid/a weak, slightly ionized acid, will serve 
as an illustration. • 

In normal solution (60 g. in 11.) acetic acid is oni^' 0.004 
ionized (p. 243), so that, ih'the equation for the equilibrium, 

(0.996) (0.004) + QHaOr (0.004), 

the relative proportions are as shown by the numbers in paren- 
theses. If the whole of the acid (60 g.) wetc ionized, thCils would 
be 1 g. of hydrogen-ion per liter. Yet, evep in the much smaller 
concentration actually present (9.004 g. per liter), the acid tasto 
of the H+ and its effc(!t upon indicators can be/iistinctly recog- 
nized. If, now, solid sodium acetate is dissolved in the solution, 
the liqtid no longer gides an acid reaction with one of the less 
delicate iixlicators, like methyl orange (see p. 263). The expla- 
nation is simple. Sodium acetate is highly ionized. It gives, 
therefore, a large concentration of acetate-ion to a liquid for- 
merly containing very little. This causes a greatly increased 
union of the !!"•■ ions and CoHgO." ions to occur, and the former, 
being fdready ^very few in number, disappear almost entirely. 
Hence the solution becomes, to all intents and purposes, neutral. 
There is no less acetih acid present flian before, but the concen- 
tration of hydrogen-ion is very much smaller. • 

Formulation and Quantitative Treatment of the Case of Ex- 
cess of One Ion. — If [H+] and [CoHaOa”] represent the molec- 
ular concentrations of hydrogen-ion and acetate-ion, respectively, 
and [HC 2 H 3 O.J that of tjie acetic acid molecules at equilibrium, 
then: 


[HC2H302] 

The value of the ionization constant K is unchanged, whether 
the concentration of the solution of acetic acid is great or small, 
and even when another substance with a common ion is present. 
In the latter case, [CgHgO^"] and [H+] stand for the whole 
concentrations of each of these ionic substance^ from both 


sources. 
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Now, in normal acetic acid [H+] = 0.004, [CgHgOg-] = 
0.004 (for» the number of each kind of ions is the same), and 
[HCj^^Og] = 0.996, practically 1. Substituting in the formula: 

't 


0.004 X 0.004 


: 0.0,16). 


When, however, sodium acetf.tc is dissolved in the liquid until 
the solution is also normal in respect tc/ this substance, which is 
0.528 ionized in normal solution, the following additional equilib- 
rium has to be considered: 


(0.472) (0i628) + C2H30r (0.528). 


The concentration of acetate-ion from this source is 0.^28, so 
that, in the mixture of acid and salt, the concentration of 
acetate-ion [C^HA-] will be 0.528 -f 0.004 Ct 532, or 133 
times larger than in the acid alone. Hence, in order that the 
ionization constant K may recover, as it must, its original value, 
[H't] must be diminished to something like of its former 
magnitude. That is, tH+J will become equal to about 0.00003, 

000003 X 0.i^ ^,i(=00;16), ' 

the rest of the hydrogen-ion uniting with a corresponding amount 
of the acetate-ion to form molecular acetic acid. The concen- 
tration of this increases only from 0.996 to 0.99997; in other 
wbrds, so much is already present that its concentration is prac- 
tically unchanged. The chief effect of adding this amount of 
sodium acetate therefore is, as we have seen, to reduce the con- 
centration of the hydrogen-ion below the amount which can be 
detected by use of an indicator like methyl-orange. 

This effect is of course reciprocal, and the ioniziV;ion of the 
sodium acetate will be reduced also. But the acetate-ion fur- 
nished by the acetic acid is relatively so small in amount that 
the effect it produces on the ionization of the salt is imperceptible. 

Although, therefore, acetate-ion and hydrogen-ion must dis- 
appear in equivalent quantities, for they unite, there is, however, 
so much of the former that the loss it sustains goes unremarked, 
while there is so little of the latter thaj^ almost none of it re- 
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mains. When substances of more nearly equal degrees of ionizar 
tion are used, both effects are relatively inconspicuous.^ It is al- 
together impossible, for example, to reduce the concentri/tion of 
the hydrogen-ion given by'an active acid Hke hydrochloric acid, 
by addition of a salt containing a common ion^ like sodium 
chloride, below tjie limit at which indicators are affected, for 
there is no way of introducing the enormous concentration of 
the other ion which the theory demands. 

With more crude means of observation than indicators afford, 
^ects like this last, however, may sometimes be rendered visible. 
This is the case with cupric broiWide solution, to which potassium 
bromide is added (p. 253). 'the blue of the tnipric-ion disap- 
pears from view, although much cupric-ion is still j)rcsent, be- 
cause tlie brown color of the molecular cupric bromide covers it 
up comple’tely. Another striking illustration is given on p. 209. 


Special Case of Saturated Solutions. — The commonest as 
well as the mo^ interesting application of the conceptions devel- 
oped above is met with in connection wijth saturated solutions, 
especially those of relatively insoluble substances. 

The situation in a, system consisting of the saturated solution 
and excess of the solute has been discussed already (read p. 156). 
In the case of potassium chlorate, for exampld, we have the fol- 
lowing scheme of equilibria: 


KCIO3 (solid) ^ KCIO3 (dissolved) K+ + ClOa- 


If we apply to the two reversible reactions represented in 
this scheme the principles which have been developed above, we 
obtain the two equations: 


[KCIO3 (dissolved)] 
[KCIO3 (solid)] 

[K+] • [CIO3-] 
[KOIO3 (dissolved) ] 


= K, 

(1) 

= K, 

(2) 


where and Kg are the equilibrium constants of the two reac- 
tions. By multiplying equation (1) by equation (2), we obtain 
a third relationship: , 
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[K^]-[C10.-] 
[KClOa (solid)] 


Ki.k, 


( 3 ) 


Now [KCIO3 (solid) J, the concentnttion of KCIO.-, in the solid 
statCy is invariable at any fixed temperature. Equation (3) 
consequently rcduces/-to the form: 


[K“^] • [CIO3 ] — K'lKa* [KC^^Oa (solid)] = a constant quantity. 

* • < 

In other words, in a saturated solution, the product of the molar 
concentrations of the rons is a constant. This product is called tlje 
solubility product of the substaiicc. The law of the constancy of 
the ion-product hi a saturated solution is one of the most useful 
of the principles of chemistry. It enables us to explain^all the 
varied phenomena of precipitation and of the solifoion of pre- 
cipitates in a consistent manner, as will be seen |?elow. Upon 
the accuracy of the law of the constancy of the solubility product 
our whole system of quantitative analysis is based. It is of 
importance therefore to mention the fact that, although experi- 
mental test has shown* that both equation (1) and equation (2), 
by means of which the law was derived, are grdssly inaccurate 
for all strong electrolytes (peither Ki nor K. remaining by any 
means constant as conditions are varied), yet equation (3), Ihe 
*taw itself, always approximates very closely to the truth. 


Illustration of the Principle of Solubility-Product Constancy. 

— • When,’ ^;o a saturated solution of one of the less soluble salts, 
a concentrated solution of a ver>^ soluble salt having one ion in 
common with the first salt is added, paVtial precipitation of the 
first salt is found to take place. This happens, for example, with 
a saturated sofution of potassium chlorate, which is not very 
soluble (molar solubility 0.52, see Table). The coi\ccntrations 
[K*^] and [CIO;,”] being small, one may easily increase the value 
for qne of the ions, say [CIO3""], fivefold, by adding a chlorate 
which is sufficiently soluble. To preserve the value of the prod- 
uct [K+] X [CIO3”], the value of fK+]*will then have to be 
diminished at once to one-fifth of its former value. This can 
occur only by union of the ionic material it represents with an 
equivalent amount of that for which [ClOg" ] stands. The molec- 
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ular material^ so produced will thus tend at first to swell the 
value of [KCIO3]. But the value of (KCIO-J cannot be in- 
creased, for the solution is ^ already saturated with molecules, so 
that the new supply of molecules, or others, in equaUnumbers, will 
be precipitated. Hence the ionic part of the dissolved substance 
may be diminished, the equilibria (p. 569) in?y be partially re- 
versed, and we may actually preci^oitate a part of the dissolved 
material without introducing any substanpc which, in ,tlie ordi- 
nary sense, can interact with it. 

> In point of fact, when, to a saturated solution of potassium 
clilorate, there is added a saturMted solution of potiissium chloride 
KCl (molar solubility, 3.9) or of sodium chlorate NaClO,^ (molar 
solubility, 6.4), a precipitate of potassium chlorate is thrown 
down. ^ ’ 

Other Illustrations. — The precipitation of sodium chloride 
from a saturated solution, by the introduction of gaseous hydro- 
gen chloride (p. 488), is to be explained in the same manner. 
The equilibria : ♦ 

NaCl (solid) ?:±NaCl (dissolved) ^Na+ +01“ 

are reversed by tlie introduction of additional Cl” from the very 
soluble, and highly ionized HCl, 

The formation of potassium hydroxide (p. 480) ceases when , 
a certain concentration has been reached. This occurs because 
the concentration of (^H~, which rapidly increases, is a factor in 
the solubility product of calcium hydroxide, [Ca+ + 1 X 
With much OH~, little Ca++ is nniiiired to give the constant 
numerical value of the product. AVhen the concentration [Ca++] 
from the hydroxide has become about as small as that from the 
carbonate, •the motive for the interaction has been removed. 
This principle is thus as important in industrial operations as it 
is in analytical and other laboratory experimentation. * 

0 

Precipitation by Double Decomposition. — The mechanism 
of this type of reaction has already been discussed in some detail 
in an earlier chapter (p. 2*56), to which reference sliould here be 
made by the reader.# The solubility-product law, however. 
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throws much additional light on the subject, and enables us to 
forecast^ the completeness of any given precipitation under given 
conditions. 

The first thing to be remembered is that the precipitate which 
we observe, however ^^insoluble its material may be, does not 
include all of the substance, but only the cxcesr beyond what is 
required to saturate the wateV. The liquid surrounding the pre- 
cipitate 1 s, always a saturated solution of t(ie substance precipitated. 
If it were not so, some of the precipitate would dissolve until the 
liquid became saturated. Thus, for example, when we add amr 
monium sulphide solution to zinc" (^liloride solution (p. 565). 

(NHJ^S ?:± 2NH,+ + S= 

ZnCl, ?=► 2Cr + Zn+H^' 

U U 

2NH,C1 ZnS ZnS ' 

(dissolved) (solid) 

the liquid is a saturated solution of zinc sulphide, «<with the excess 
of this salt suspended ki it as a precipitate. 

Looking at the matter from this viewpoint, perceive the 
application of the rule of solubility-product constancy. In this 
saturated solution the product of the ion-concentrations, 
[Zn+“t] X [S“], is constant. If the original solutions had been 
so very dilute that, when they were mixed, the product of the 
concentrajtions of these two ions had not reached the value of this 
constant, no precipitation would have occurred. As a matter of 
fact, the original salts arc so extensively ionized in solution, and 
the solubility-product of zinc sulphide is so small, that in all 
ordinary mixtures the product [Zn++] X [S“] considerably ex- 
ceeds the requisite value, and hence the salt is thrown down until 
the balance remaining gives the value in question. The rule for 
precipitation, then, is as follows: Whenever the product of the 
concentrations of any two ions in a mixture exceeds the value of 
the ion-product in a saturated solution of the compound formed 
by their union, this compound will bo precipitated. Naturally the 
substances with small solubilities, and therefore small solubility- 
product constants, are the ones most frequently formed as pre- 
cipitates. 
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Completeness of Precipitation. — In the above case, we pre- 
cipitate zinc sulphide practically completely from solujiion by 
adding excess of ammonium sulphide. This substance, like all 
salts, is highly ionized in solution, and therefore a j^olution which 
contains it in excess contains a high concentration of sulphide 
ion S= The amount of zinc ion Zn++ that can exist simulta- 
neously in such a solution is negligible, since otherwise the solu- 
bility-product of zinc sulphide would be exceeded. , ,Zinc is 
therefore 'precipitated quantitatively as zinc sulphide by addition 
5 / excess of a'tnmonium sulphide to a solution of any zinc salt. 
This is a fact which is turned' to practical use in quantitative 
analysis. 

If ^vc attempt to carry out the precipitation with hydrogen 
sulphide \n§tead of ammonium sulphide, however, wc find that 
only partial precipitation of the zinc as sulphide occurs (p. 565). 
However great an excess of H^S we add, precipitation is incom* 
plete. The reason for this is immediately apparent from a study 
of the full ionic etjuations: 

Hi'S ^2H+ + S= 

ZnCl2?=i.2Cl~ 4 - Zn++ 

ti 11 

2HC1 ZnS ZnS 

(dissolved) (solid) 

Hydrogen sulphide is so slightly ionized in solutiop, that the 
concentration of sulphide ion S= that it supplies is extremely 
small. A large amount of zinc ion Zn+^^ can therefore remain in 
solution without the solubility-produce of zinc sulphide being 
exceeded. 

Rule far Solution of Substances. — The rule for solution of 
any electrolyte follows at once from the foregoing considera- 
tions, and may be formulated by changing a few of the words in 
the rule just given: ■\Yhenever the product of the concentrations 
of any two ions in a mixture is less than the value of the ion- 
product in a saturated solution of the compound formed by their 
union, this compound, if present in the solid form, will be 
dissolved. When applied to the simplest case, this rule means 
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that a substance will dissolve in a liquid not yet saturated with 
ii, but^Will not dissolve in a liquid already saturated with the 
same material. The main value of^-he rule lies, however, in its 
application t<i the less simple, but equally common cases, such 
as when an insoluble body is dissolved by interaction with an- 
other electrolyte. ‘ 

‘ 4 . 

AppHcations of the Rule: Solution/of Insoluble Substances. 

— So long as a substance remains in pure water its solubility is 
fixed. Thus, with calcium hydroxide, the system comes to equi- 
librium at 18° when 0.17 g. per'-l^ c.c. of water (0.02 moles per 
liter) have gone? into solution: 

Ca(OH )2 (solid) Ca(OH )2 (dissolved) ±5Ca++^-[- 20H““. 

But if an additional reagent which can combine with either one 
of the ions is added, the concentration of this ion at once becomes 
less, the actual numerical value of the ion-product therefore 
begins to diminish, and further solution must t^ke place to re- 
store its value. Thus,‘if a little of an acid (giving H+) be added 
to the solution of calcium hydroxide, the union of 011“ and H+ 
to form water removes almost all the OH"^ (see p. 259) , and so- 
lution of the hydrpxide procoeds*until the acid is used up. There 
are now more Ca++ than OH“ ions present, but the ion-product 
reaches the same value as before, and then the change ceases. 
If a further supply of acid is added, the removal of OH“ to form 
HoO begins again. Hence, with excess of acid, the calcium hy- 
droxide finally all dissolves. , 

More specifically, if we assume that the calcium hydroxide is 
wholly dissocifvted in so dilute a solution (which is nearly true) , 
each molecule forms one ion of Ca++ and two ions of OH“. That 
is, each mole of Ca(OH )2 gives one mole of Ca++ and two moles 
of OH“. As the saturated solution contains 0.02 moles of the 
basff, the molar concentration (assuming complete dissociation) 
of [Ca++] is 0.02 and of [OH“] is 0.04. J^ow, the ion-product is 
the product of the concentrations of all the ions formed, ie. 
Ca++, and OH"'. The value of the product is therefore 
(Ca++] X [OH-] X [OH-] or [Ca++] x [OH-]^ That is. 
0.02 X 0.04^ = O.O432. Note that if the ^molecule gives two (or 
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three) ions of the same kind, the whole concentration of that ion 
is taken, and is also raised to the second (or third ) power. 

This particular action is a neutralization of an insoluble base. 
But the other kinds of actions by which > insoluble electrolytes 
pass into solution all resemble it closely, and differ only in 
details. The general outlines of the explanation are the same in 
every case. We proceed now to ifpply it to the common phe- 
nomenon of the solution »i>f an insoluble salt by an acid,. ^ 

Interaction of Insoluble Salts with Acids, Resulting in Solu- 
tion of the Salt. — Zinc sulphidi passes into solution when in 
contact with acids, especially active acids. Thus, with hydro- 
chloric acid, it gives ziiif chloride and hydrosulphuric acid, both 
of wliict aro soluble: 

- ZnS + 2HC1 fc? ZriCls + H^S. ( 1 ) 

The action of acids upon insoluble salts is so frequently men- 
tioned in chemistry and is so important a factor in analytical 
operations that it demands separate discyssion. This example 
is a typical one*and may be used as an illustration. 

According to the rules already explained (p. 572), zinc sul- 
phide (or any other salt) is precipitated when the numerical 
value of the product of the concentrations of the two requisite 
ions [Zn++] X [S^] exceeds the value of tiie ion-product for a 
saturated solution of zinc sulphide in pure water. When, on the 
contrary, the product of the concentrations of the two ions falls 
below the limiting value, a condition which may arise from the 
removal in some way cither of the Zti++ or of the S~ ions, the 
solid will dissolve to replace them until the ionic concentrations 
necessary for equilibrium with molecules have been restored or 
until the Tyhole of the solid present is consumed. Here the 
sulphide-ion from the zinc sulphide combines with the hydrogen- 
ion of the acid (usually an active one) which has been atjded, 

and forms molecular HoS: 

/ 

S- + 2H+-i=?H,S. (2) 

It will be seen that the removal of the ions in this fashion 
can result in considerabje solution of the salt only when the acid 
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produced is a feebly ionized one. Here, to be specific, the con- 
centration of the S= in the hydrosulphuric acid equilibrium (2) 
above Lust be less than that of the ,same ion in a saturated zinc 
sulphide solution. Nqw hydrosulphuric acid belongs to the least 
active class of acids, and its pure solution contains only a very 
small concentration of (p. 323). There is,i however, another 
factor in the situation which we have not yet taken into account. 
The hydrochloric aci4 which we used ftJr dissolving the precipi- 
tate is a very highly ionized acid and gives an enormously greater 
concentration of hydrogen-ion than does hydrosulphuric aci^*. 
Hence the hydrogen-ion is in Ihff^e excess in equation (2), and 
’ . X fS=l 

the condition for equilibrium,^^ — . -L ~ K, will be satis- 

[Hgfel • , ^ 

fied by a correspondingly much smaller concentratioh of 8“. In 
this particular case, therefore, the [S=] of the hydrosulphuric 
acid is far less than that given by the zinc sulphide. The whole 
change, evidently, depends for its accomplishment, not only on 
the mere presence of hydrogen-ion, but on the repression of the 
ionization of the hydrosulphuric acid by the great excess of 
hydrogen-ion furnished by the active acid that^has been used. 
The complete scheme of theicquilibria is as* follows: 

ZnS (solid)'± 5 ZnS (dissolved) fc? Zn 

2HC1 i=F2Cr + 2H+ 

Ti U 

. , ZnCL H,S T± H^S 

(dissolved) (gas) 

A generalization may be based on these considerations: an 
insoluble salt of a given acid will in general interact and dissolve 
when treated with a solution containing another acid, provided that 
the latter acid is a much more highly ionized (more tactive) one 
than the former. 

9 

Precipitates Insoluble in Acids. — But even active acids fre- 
quently fail to bring salts of weak acids into solution. Here the 
cause lies in the fact that such salts are even less soluble than 
those of the 'zinc sulphide type. Thus, even hydrochloric acid 
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(normal) will not appreciably dissolve cupric sulphide. The solu- 
bility product [Cu++] X [S=] for this salt is so small that, after 
an infinitesimal amount has^gone into solution, the sulpMdc-ion 
concentration is sufficient, in spite of the repressive notion of the 
large hydrogen-ion concentration furnished by the HCl, to bring 
the product [Cu+.;^*] X 1S“| up to its maximum possible value. 
In this case the first link in the chain of equilibria: 

CuS (solid) fcjCuS (dissolved) 

2HC1 i=f2CA~ + 2H+ 

• Ti ' ti 

> CuCl, H.S ^ 

(dissdlved) (gas) 

tends so decidedly backward that only the use of very concen- 
trated acid will increase the concentration of the IT to an extent 
sufficient to secure even a slight advance of the whole action. 
We must add, tliereforc, to the above rule: provided also that the 
salt is not one of extreme insolubility. 

Illustrations of the application of these generaliziitions are 
countless. Carhonic acid is made from marble (p. 422), hydro- 
gen sulphide from ferrous sulphide (p. 327), hydrogen peroxide 
from sodium peroxide (p. 290), and phosphoric acid from cal- 
cium phosphate (p. 411). In each case the acid employed to 
decompose the salt is more active tlian the acid to be liberated. 
On the other hand, calcium phosphate is msoluble in acetic acid 
because this acid is weaker than is phosphoric acid. We ha\'^ 
thus only to examine the list of acids showing their degrees of 
ionization (p. 244) in order to be able to tell which salts, if 
insoluble in water, will be dissolved by acids and, in general, 
what acids will be sufficiently active in each cas*e for the pur- 
pose. In chpmical analysis we discriminate between salts soluble 
in water, those soluble in acetic acid (tlie insoluble carbonates 
and some sulphides, FeS and MnS, for example), those rcciiiir- 
ing active mineral acids for their solution (calcium phosphate, 
zinc sulphide and the more insoluble sulphides, for example) , and 
those insoluble in all acids (barium sulphate and other insoluble 
salts of active acids,, • 
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Precipitation of Insoluble Salts in Presence of Acids. — The 
converscrof solution, namely, precipitation, depends upon the same 
condiftons: an insoluble salt which is dissolved by a given acid 
cannot be f 9 mied by precipitation in the presence of this acid. 
Thus calcium phosphate or sulphide can be precipitated in pres- 
ence of acetic acid, But not in presence of active mineral acids in 
ordinary concentrations. Cupric sulphide or barium sulphate can 
be precipitated in presence of any acid^ but ferrous sulphide and 
calcium carbonate only in the absence of acids. 

From this it doei: not follow that zinc sulphide, for example, 
cannot be precipitated if once'^^n active acid has been added to 
the mixture. To secure precipitation, all that is necessary is to 
remove the excess of hydrogen-ion which is repressing the ioni- 
zation of the hydrosulphuric acid. This can be done by adding 
a base, by adding ammonium sulphide, or even by adding sodium 
acetate. 

Exercises.—!, (a) How do the electroly/.ic methods of 
making calcium and* magnesium differ? (b) Why not elec- 
trolyze an aqueous solution of magnesium chloride in making 
magnesium? (c) Why use.both potassium and sodium chlorides 
in making magnesium? (d) Why is magnesium, but not potas- 
sium or sodium, Fiberated? 

2. Why are magnesium and zinc not found free in nature? 

3. Why docs magnesium rust completely (in time), while 
zinc does not? 

4. Make equations for: (a) the action of magnesium on hy- 
drochloric acid; (b) the burning of magnesium in air; (c) the 
heating of magnesium carbonate; (d) the precipitation of mag- 
nesium hydroxide from the sulphate; (e) the hydrolysis of mag- 
nesium chloride. 

5. Why is salt containing magnesium chloride, after mixing 
with sodium bicarbonate, no longer deliquescent? 

6. What is the density of zinc vapor (air = 1) ? 

7. Make equations for: (a) the action of hydrogen sulphide 
on zinc oxide; (6) the precipitation of zinc hydroxide; (c) the 
action of sodium hydroxide on zinc hydroxide. 

8. What will be the effect of adding a concentrated solution 
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of silver nitrjite to a saturated solution of silver sulphate (see 
table of solubilities) ? * 

9. Write full ionic equpj^ions for the reactions mentioned on 

p. 577. • y 

10. Show, by means of ionic equations, why it is possible to 
prevent the preoipitation of magnesium liydroxide when am- 
monium hydroxide is added to if soluble magnesium salt, by 
prior addition of ammonium chloride. (Use pp. 567-569.) 

11. Why is it not possible, in the same way, to prevent the 
jirecipitation of magnesium hydroxide when sodium hydrqxidc is 
added to a soluble magnesium *i<ii It, by prior addition of sodium 
chloride? 



CHAPTER XLI 

ALUMINIUM AND XpE RARE EARTH METALS 

Thf family of trir'alent elements to' which the metal alumin- 
ium belongs includes the non-metal boron (p. 455), and several 
rare metals. On the right hand side of the fourth column of the 
periodic table we have alumiikim (Al, at. wt. 27.0), gallium 
(Ga, at. wt. 70.i), indium (In, at. wt. 114.8), and thallium (Tl, 
at. wt. 204.0). On the left hand side thtre are scandium. (Sc, at. 
wt. 45.1), yttrium (Yt, at. wt. 89.33) and lanthanuru (La, at. 
wt. 139.0). 

The Rare Elements of this Family. — Gallium and indium 

occur occasionally in zinc-blende, and were discovered by the 
use of the spectroscope. The former takes its napic from the 
country (France) in which the discovery was* made, and the 
latter from two blue lines shown by its spectrum. 

Thallium is found in some specimens of pyrite and blende. It 
was discovered by Crookes, by means of the spectroscope, in the 
seleniferous deposit from the flues of a sulphuric acid factory. 
It received its name from the prominent green line in its spcc- 
thim (Greek, OcxAXos, a green twig). It gives two complete series 
of compounds. In those in which it is trivalent (thallic salts), 
it resembles aluminium. Univalent thallium recalls both sodium 
and silver. Thallous hydroxide TlOH is soluble, and gives a 
strongly alkaline solution, but the chloride is insoluble in cold 
water. The solutions of the thallous salts are neutral. The 
metal is displaced from its salts by zinc. 

Of the elements on the left side of the column, scandium, 
whose existence and properties were predicted by Mendelejeff 
(p. 362), is the best known. The metals of the rare earths, of 
which it is one, are found in rare minerals such as euxenite, 
gadolinite, ofthite, and monazite, which occur in Sweden, Green- 
land, and the United States. The compounds of many of these 
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rare elements behave so much alike that separation is difficult: 
There are several with atomic weights near to that of lanthanum 
for which accommodation c.^nnot easily be found in the periodic 
table (see p. 364). Ostwafd has compared them ^o a group of 
minor planets such as in the solar system takes the place of one 
large planet. » 

Aluminium * 

The Chemical Relattons of the Elei^ent. — Alunvijiiim is 
trivalent exclusively. Its hydroxide, like that of zinc (p. 564), 
ill amphoteric, that is to say, it is feebly acidic as well as ^ basic, 
and hence the metal forms two^^ets of compounds of the types 
Na^-AlO;! (sodium aluminate) and AL^, (804)3. The salts of both 
series lye more or less* hydrolyzed by water, the former very 
conspicuously’ so. 

Occurrence. — Aluminium is found very plentifully in com- 
bination, coining next to oxygen and silicon in this respect. The 
felspars (such as KAlSi^Os), the micas (such as KAlSi04), and 
kaolin (clay) ft3Al.,(Si04)2,H20 are the commonest minerals 
containing it. ^ince the soil has been formed largely by the 
weathering of minerals like the felspars (see p. 525), clay and 
other products of the 'decomposition •of such minerals constitute 
a large part of it. Cryolite is a double fluoridctSNaF, Allas’ Va-* 
rious forms of the oxide and hydroxide are also found. Bauxite 
(Al203,2H20) is a valuable hydrated oxide. 

Manufacture and Physical 
Properties. — The making of 
aluminium on a large *scalc 
originated in C. M. Hairs dis- 
covery (1886) that the oxide 
could be electrolyzed in solu- 
tion in molten cryolite. Iron 
boxes (Fig. 126), about 5 by 
3 feet and 6 inches deep, are 
lined with a compressed mix- 
ture of coke and tar which is 
afterwards baked. The lining forms the cathode, while the oxy- 
gen is liberated at the anodes — a series of rods of carbon about 3 
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inches in diameter which are attached to copper rods. The cryo- 
lite is melted (1000°) by the arcs struck by the carbon rods. 
The laKer are then raised somew'lyit, the aluminium oxide is 
added, and spme coat (which floats) is thrown in to cover the 
surface and obscure the blinding glow. From time to time more 
of the oxide is adder! and the melted aluminvim is tapped off. 
The oxide must be made from carefully purified bauxite, as the 
metal ifself cannot be T)urified commerckilly. In 1866 it cost $250 
to $750 per kilogram and now sells at about 50 cents. Forty 
years ago the whole 'world’s production was only about 40 kil^ 
grams a year. In 1920 the lifted States alone consumed 90 
million kilograids. 

The metal melts at 659°, but is not, •mobile enough ^o make 
castings. It is exceedingly light (sp. gr. 2.6) , and^ in tensile 
strength excels the other metals, with the exception of iron and 
copper. It is malleable, and the foil is taking the place of tin 
foil for wrapping foods. It has a silvery luster, and tarnishes 
very slightly, tlic firmly adhering film of oxide first formed pro- 
tecting its surface. Although, comparing cross-sections, it is not 
so good a conductor of electricity as is copper J yet weight for 
weight it conducts better. ,It is difficult t« work on the lathe or 
to polish, because it sticks to the tools, but the alloy with mag- 
nesium (about 2 per cent) called magnalium has admirable quali- 
ties in these respects. Aluminium bronze (5-12 per cent 
aluminiupi with copper) is easily fusible, has a magnificent 
golden luster, and possesses mechanical and chemical resistance 
exceeding that of any other bronze. The metal and its alloys 
are used for making cameras, opera-glasses, cooking utensils, 
the metal parts of dirigibles and aeroplanes, and other articles 
requiring lightness and strength, as well as for the transmission 
of electricity. The powdered metal, mixed with oi,l, is used in 
making a silvery paint. 

c 

Chemical Properties. — The metal displaces hydrogen from 
hydrochloric acid very easily. It liberates hydrogen also from 
boiling solutions of the alkalies, forming aluminates: 

2A1 + 6NaOH 2 Na.A 103 + 3H,. 
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In conseqijence of its very great affinity for oxygen, alu- 
minium displaces from their oxides the metals below tit in the 
electromotive scries. Thus^^when a mixture of aluminiilfii pow- 
der and ferric oxide (thermite) is placed in. a crucible and ignited 
by means of a p^iece of burning magnesium ribbon, aluminium 
oxide and iron are formed: * 

FeA-i-2Al-»AlA + 2Fe. 

• • • • 

A temperature of 3000° to 3500° is produced by the action, the 
Aolten iron (m.-p. 1500°) collects at the bottom, and the molten 
aluminium oxide (m.-p. 2050"'^ floats to the top. This very 
simple method of making pure specimens of metals like chro- 
mium, ftran^um, and manganese, whose oxides are otherwise hard 
to rcduce,«is cwillcd by Goldschmidt, the inventor, aluminothermy. 
By preheatiflg the ends of steel rails with a gasoline torch, 
firing a mass of thermite in a crucible above the joint, and al- 
lowing the iron to flow into the joint, perfect welds are made. 
In the same way, large eastings, like propeller shafts, when 
broken, can be^ mended. The sulphides, such as pyrite, arc re- 
duced with like vigor by aluminium. 

The largest part of the aluminiftm of commerce is used by 
steelmakers. When added in small amount (jess than 1 .* lOOOt 
to molten steel, \i combines with the gases, and gives sound 
ingots free from blow holes. 

Aluminium Hydroxide Al(OH)3. — The hydroxide is pi’Se- 
cipitated when ammoniupi hydroxide, or other alkaline hydrox- 
ide, is added to a solution of a salt of aluminium: 

Al 2 (SOj 3 + 6 NH,OH 2 A 1 ( 0 H )3 I + 3(NIM,SO, (dslvd.) . 

It tends t(iP remain in colloidal suspension (p. 553), and forms a 
white gelatinous 'precipitate. It is both weakly basic and feebly 
acidic in chemical properties. In acids it dissolves forming*salts 
of aluminium, such ^ the chloride AICI 3 or sulphate Al.^fSO^lg. 
Solutions of these salts in water give an acid reaction, owing to 
hydrolysis (p. 469). 

Aluminium hydroxide dissolves! also in sodium ‘hydroxide so- 
lution, to form sodium^aluminate NugAlOg: 
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3NaOH + HjAlOa ^ Na^AlO, + SH.p. 

r 

The alv^minates arc hydrolyzed by water, and their solutions 
have an alkaline reaction. 

Aluminiuiii hydroxide, precipitated from the sulphate, is used 
in sizing paper (to fill the capillaries and poles), in purifying 
water (see p. 585), 'and as mordant (see p. 591) in dyeing. 
Delicate fabrics (cloth) are rendered jvaterproof by saturating 
them witli aluminium ^rcetate solution and boiling to promote the 
hydrolysis. The aluminium hydroxide is precipitated in the 
capilltiries of the cotton or linc^^ rendering them non-absorbeni. 

Aluminium Oxide (Alumina) AI 2 O 3 . — Corundum, and the 
impure variety emery, are next to the (Tiamond in .the fecale of 
hardness, and arc used as abrasives. Ruby and sapphk*e are also 
crystallized aluminium oxide, containing traces of impurities 
(iron and titanium in the one case and chromium in the other) 
to which they owe their colors. By ingenious methods of fusing 
the oxide, “synthetic’’ sapphires to the extent of six million carats 
and rubies to the extent of ten million carats, are now made 
annually. The artificial gems are chemically identical with the 
natural ones, and can be distinguished only by the fact that they 
are free from micioscopic bubbles and other defects. Alundum, 
an artificial abrasive, and refractory material for crucibles and 
muffles, is made by barely melting the oxide in the electric 
furnace. ’ ' 

Aluminium Sulphate Al 2 (S 04 ) 3 ,l&H 20 . — The sulphate is 
manufactured by the action of sulphuric acid on bauxite. It 
crystallizes in leaflets, which usually have a faint yellow tinge 
due to the presence of iron (Fe(OH)s) derived from the mineral. 
The salt is used in fireproofing cloth, since, when heated, it melts 
in its water of hydration. It is also used as a source for pre- 
cipitated aluminium hydroxide in paper-making, water purifica- 
tion, and dyeing. 

Alums. — When aluminium sulphate and potassium sulphate 
are dissolved 'together in equimolecular proportions, the solution 
deposits transparent octahedral (Fig. 4^, p. 105) crystals of 
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hydrated potassium-aluminium sulohate K2S04,Al2(S04)3,24H20. 
This salt is more easily freed from impurities (e.gf., compounds 
of iron) by recrystallization than is aluminium sulphatf, and is 
therefore used instead of tVe latter in medicine, in dyeing (deli- 
cate shades), and to replace the cream of tartaV (p. 544 ) in 
making baking ppwder. * 

Potassium-aluminium sulphatetis a double salt, and is one of 
a large class known as 4 he alums. The {^lums havp i]^c general 
formula M2*S04,M2"MS04);„24H2(), and may be made as 
^bove by using a sulphate of a univaicnl? metal with one of a 
trivalent metal. Thus, for may use K, NH^, Rb, Cs, and 

Tb, and for M"*, Al, Fe”‘, Cr*", Mn"*, and Tb“. All the alums 
cry stay izc in octahedrg. 

Sodium -•alum, Na2S04,Al2 (SO4) 3 , 24 H 20 , ammonium - alum 
(NH4)2S()4,4l2(S04)3,24IL0 and chrome-alum K2S04,Cr2 (804)3, 
24H2O are the most familiar alums after potash-alum. The first 
two are used as sources of aluminium hydroxide, and the last in 
the “fixing batli” to harden the gelatine on photographic films 
and plates. • 

Water Purification: Coagulation Process. — The suspended 
matter in water to be used for a domestic supply can be ^coagu- 
lated into larger particles by introducing a small amount of the 
gelatinous precipftate of aluminium hydroxide. These larger 
particles, which adsorb also the greater part of the bacteria, 
settle rapidly and the process therefore permits the use of rela- 
tively small settling ponds. Aluminium sulphate, made from 
crude bauxite, and lime are added to the water: 

3Ca(OH)2 + AL(S04)3-^3CaS04 + 2A4(OH)3. 

If the watgr has much temporary hartlness, lime is not required: 

3Ca(HC03)2 + AU(S 04)3 ->3CaS04 + 2 A 1 (HC 03 ) 3 . 

The carbonate of aluminium, being a salt of both a very weak 
acid and a yery weak base, is extensively hydrolyzed (p. 470 ) : 

A1(HC0^)3 + 3 H 2 O A1(0H)3 i -f 3 H 2 PO 3 

so that aluminium hycjroxide is precipitated. 
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Crude ferrous sulphate FeS 04 (copperas), being in many 
places cheaper than aluminium sulphate, is often used instead 
of the hotter. The lime precipitates ferrous hydroxide Fe(OH) 2 . 
This is quickly oxidised to the red’ 'ferric hydroxide Fe(OH) 3 , 
which coagulates the suspended matter. 

A* *' 

f 

Clay and Pottery*. — By tte action of water and carbon diox- 
ide upon granite and other rocks containing felspar KAlSisOg, 
the potash is slowly removed, and the compound is changed 
largely into a hydrated orthosilicate HoALlSiOj 2,11.0. Wheji 
pure, it forms kaolin or china C5»jtiy, a white, crumbly material. 
When washed arvay and redeposited. it usually acquires com- 
pounds of iron, the carbonates of calciu;?! and magnesium, and 
sand (silica), becoming common clay. Ocher, umber, and sienna 
are clays colored with oxides of iron and inangaAcse'.’ Fuller’s 
earth is a purer variety. 

The plasticity of clay, a property connected with the colloidal 
nature of the kaolin, enables it to be fashioned into various 
shapes. When heated, it shrinks and becomes a Iiard, solid, 
porous mass, and does not melt. These two properties enable 
us to use it in making bricl^s, pottery, ancLporcclain. The pres- 
ence of calcium and magnesium compounds makes the clay more 
fusible, because it' permits the formation of fusible silicates of 
these metals. Bricks and tiling for roofs and drains are made of 
common clay and, when red, owe their color to oxide of iron 
Fe.Oa- The firing is done with fuel gas in ovens or kilns of 
brickwork. To glaze drain pipes and some bricks, salt is thrown 
into the kiln. The water vapor, at a’Ved heat, hydrolyzes the 
salt, hydrogen chloride is set free, and the sodium hydroxide 
gives with the 'clay a fusible sodium-aluminium silicate whi(di 
fills the surface pores. Clay for fire brick (infusible) must 
contain silica, but no lime. 

dhina and porcelain are made from pure clay, free from iron, 
to which a little of the more fusible felspar is added. After the 
first firing, the articles are porous (bisque/, and must be covered 
with a glaze. A paste of finely ground felspar and silica, some- 
times containing lead oxide, is spread on the surface, and the 
articles are fired again, at a higher temperature. Colored decora- 
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tions are adde^ by means of suitable materials, mainly oxides of 
metals which give colored silicates. The third firing causes these 
oxides to interact and fuse^with the glaze. ^ 

Ultramarine. — Pulverized lapis lazuli, a rare mineral of 
beautiful blue coUr, was used by artists in flic past as a pigment. 
Gmelin (1828) found a way of making it artificially. A mixture 
of kaolin, sodium carbonAtc, sulphur, and cjiurcoal i^hejited until 
a green mass is obtained. This mass is then pulverized and 
keated with more sulphur. The product is used as laundry 
blueing, in making blue-tinted/ paper, and with oil in making 
paint. It is also added in small amount to co?rcct the natural 
yellow iint of linen, stacch, sugar (p. 518), and paper-stock. By 
varying the* mode of heating, without altering the composition, 
various coloivs from green to reddish violet can be obtained. No 
pure colored substance can be extracted from it. The variety of 
colors is due to different degrees of collodial dispersion of some 
substance suspended in the solid (compare p. 592). 

• 

Cement. — Portland cement is made by heating a pulverized 
mixture of a material rich in lime^ such as limestone CaCOg, 
with one in which silica, iron oxide and alumina are the main 
constituents, such as common clay. Some natural rocks contaifi 
all of the necessary elements in suitable proportions. The finely 
powdered material is first b%imt or raised to a temperature of ** 
1400-1600°, at which temperature it fuses partially 'and forms 
lumps or clinkers. When these have cooled, they are mixed with 
2-3 per cent of gypsuin and pulverized again. The resulting 
product is Portland cement, tlu^ manufacture of which in the 
United States alone now exceeds 100,000,000 ‘barrels (of 380 
pounds) yearly. 

Portland cement is essentially a mixture of calcium silicate 
and calcium aluminate, with excess lime. The calcium silicate is 
simply a filler. The calcium aluminate is hydrolyzed on addition 
of water, according to the equation: 

Cas(A10^2 + 6H,0 ->3Ca(OH)2 + 2E^lO^. 

The calcium hydroxide thus formed slowly crystallkes, connect- 
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ing the particles of the calcium silicate. The aluminium hy- 
droxide fiHs the interstices and renders the whole compact and im- 
pervious ^ 

The small amount of gypsum added regulates the setting time 
of the cement. The iron oxide is necessary to assist in the burn- 
ing and to lower the temperature at wdiich the mixture begins to 
fuse. If too small a Quantity ef excess lime is present, the cement 
will be un*sou.nd and cr^ck on drying. Tfto little excess lime gives 
a cement which sets too quickly and is lacking in strength. 

Concrete is a mixtifre of cement with sand and crushed ston^ 
or gravel, all made into a paste >ivith water. It sets to a solid 
mass, suitable foi* walks, and for the foundations, walls, and floors 
of buildings. Since no carbon dioxide frarii the air is required 
in the luirdening process (contrast with p. 500), it ^ets equally 
well under water (hence hydraulic cement), and is .employed in 
constructing darns, levees, and the foundations of bridges. Rein- 
forced concrete contains twisted rods of iron, embedded in the 
mass, and is much used in building construction.* 

Blast-furnace slag, •when pulverized and heated with lime- 
stone, has been found to yield an excellent quafity of cement, 
and a valuable use has thujvbecn found to what was formerly 
an ann,oying encuinbrance. 

Analytical Reactions of Aluminium Compoflnds. — The alka- 
lies, and pikaline solutions like that of ammonium sulphide, 
precipitate the white hydroxide. The product is soluble in excess 
of the active alkalies. Soluble carboni^tes also throw down the 
hydroxide. Aluminium compounds, when heated strongly in the 
flame with cobalt salts, give a blue aluminate of cobalt Co(A 10 a) 2 . 

Exercises. — 1. What are the differences betweer^ zinc and 
aluminium, and their corresponding compounds? 

2. r Construct eciuations showing, (a) the hydrolysis of alu- 
minium sulphate (p. 4r)9), (b) the interaction of aluminium sul- 
phate and cobalt nitrate in the Bunsen flame. 

3. Formulate the ionization of aluminium hydroxide (com- 
pare p. 564). ** 

4. Why does zinc hydroxide, in spite pf its feebleness as an 
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acid, dissolvp in ammonium hydroxide, while aluminium hy- 
droxide does not (see p. 564) ? • 

5. Make equations for t»he following actions: (a) alliminium 
on hydrochloric acid; (b) aluminium on mercuric chloride HgCla; 
(c) displacement of manganese from manganese dioxide by 
aluminium. '• 

6. Why is the tarnish on aluminium tlie oxide, and not the 

carbonate (as on Zn atid Mg)? What,qualitie^in,a tarnish 
enable it to protect the metal from further oxidation (p. 582) ? 
• 7. Make equations for the action of b*icarbonate of soda on 

aluminium sulphate (alum baking powder) when heated. Ex- 
plain what raises the bread. * 

8. Why docs ammtmium sulphide precipitate aluminium hy- 
droxide, an\l not aluminium sulphide, from solutions of soluble 
aluminium salts? 



< CHAPTER XLII 
SYNTHETIC OkOANIC PRODUCTS 

Mention was made several times in the preceding chapter of 
the use of salts of aluminium in dyeing. A brief summary of thq 
chemistry of dyeing and dyestullt'^ is all that can be presented 
here. A still more restricted resume of some other important 
synthetic organic products is also given. ,Tlie products iij,cluded 
arc, on the constructive side, perfumes, drugs and plastics (includ- 
ing rubber) ; on tlie destructive side, explosives and t^xic gases. 

Some dyes, perfumes and drugs are still, of course, obtained 
from natural sources, and synthetic rubber continues to show 
but little promise of suporsc'ding plantation rul)l;er in the near 
future. Nevertheless, %he interest of the chemist in the fields 
here under discussion is almost entirely synthcYic, seeking to 
duplicate natural products by laboratory •methods and to dis- 
cover riew products of even greater use to humanity. 

Dyeing. — The problem of the dyer is to lonfer the desired 
color upon^a fabric made, usually, of cotton, linen, wool, or silk, 
and to do this in such a way that the dye is fast to (i.e., is not 
removed or destroyed by) rubbing and light, and often, also, 
to washing with soap. To understand the means by which this 
is achieved, it must be noted that cotton and linen consist of 
smooth hollow fibers (A, Fig. 127l of cellulose Wool (B) is 
made of hollow fibers with a scaley surface, and silk 0 / solid fila- 
ments, but both these substances are composed of proteins (pp. 
511,v)31). Now, the proteins are much more active chemically 
than is cellulose, and also, as colloidal materials, seem to have a 
much greater tendency to adsorb other substances (compare 
p. 556) than has cellulose. Hence, accidental stains on wool or 
silk are much* less often removable than are those on cotton, and 
when samples of the three materials are /iipped in a solution of 
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a dye, the first two are permanently dyed, while from the last 
most dyes can be completely washed out with water. • 

Three modes of dyeing ^lay 
be mentioned: * * 

1. Insoluble Dyes. If the 
colored body caJj be produced 
by precipitation, after the solu- 
tion has filled the capillrcy and 
wall of every fiber of the goods, 

Jhen, if the dye is sufficiently 
insoluble, it is mechanically, 
imprisoned in every fiber and cannot be washed out. This plan 
mny bg applied to amt kind of goods. For example, if cotton, 
silk, or wo(?l is first boiled in a solution of lead acetate, and is 
then soaked jh a boiling solution of potassium chromate K3Cr04, 
it is dyed a brilliant, permanent yellow. Lead chromate is the 
colored body: 
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Pb(C 03 Cfi 3 ) -f K2Cr04±:5 2K(CO,CH3) +PbCr 04 4. 

The part precipitated on the outside of the goods can be, and is, 
at once washed off by rubbing in waiter, but the particles inside 
the fibers can come out only by being dissolved, and tliey are 
insoluble in water. Indigo whicfi is used in larger 

amounts tluin any other dye, belongs to this class. The cloth ^ 
is saturated with an alkaline solution of indigo white 
a soluble, slightly acid substance, and the oxygen of the air subse- 
quently oxidizes this and deposits the insoluble indigo blue within 
the fibers: 


2. Mor^^nt or Adjective Dyes. Since cotton is inactive chem- 
ically and has but a slight tendency to adsorb dyes, it is usually 
necessary first to introduce into the fibers of cotton some collpidal 
substance with greater adsorptive powers. Substances of this 
cind are tannic acid Tp- 706 ) for basic dyes, and gelatinous col- 
loidal hydroxides, such as those of aluminium, tin, iron and chro- 
nium, for non-bask (including acid) dyes. They ifre called mor- 
lants (Latin, mordere,^fo bite). Thus, if in three j^rs we place 
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v.ery dilute solutions of aluminium sulphate, ferric chloride FeClj 
and chronpous acetate Cr(C 02 CH 3 ) 2 , then add a few drops of a 
solutionpf a dye to each, and finally introduce a little of a base 
(like sodium hydroxide) to precipitate ‘the hydroxide of the metal, 
this hydroxide' will adsorb the dye and carry it into the precipi- 
tate. Such a precipitate of mordant and dye, is called a lake. 
With the same dye, the three Jakes have different colors. Thus, 
in the above-mentioned experiment, if alizarin (madder) is used 
as the dye, the colors are red (Turkey red), violet, and maroon, 
respectively. This is^ probably due to the different degrees 0 / 
dispersion in the three colloidal n\aterials. If aluminium hydrox- 
ide is to be used, -by first saturating the cloth with hot aluminium 
acetate solution (p. 584), or by using fir^t aluminium sulphate 
and then ammonium hydroxide, the aluminium hydroxide is 
precipitated within the fibers of the goods. When the material 
is then dyed, the coloring matter is adsorbed by the mordant, 
with which it forms an insoluble lake, within the fibers. Basic 
dyes, like Malachite green and Methylene blue, hahave similarly 
with tannic acid, or an. insoluble salt of tannic acid, as mordant. 
It will be seen that, so far as the fabric is conccrnwl, this process, 
like the first, is a mechanical one, and ie independent of the 
chemical nature of the goods. 

3. Direct or Suostantive Dyes. Most organic dyes are direct 
dyes on silk or wool, and require no mordant' with these mate- 
rials. The actions seem to be sometimes chemical, but more 
often cases of adsorption by the silk or wool (both colloids) 
themselves. A few dyes are also fast on cotton. Congo-red 
is fast both on cotton and wool, but is no longer much used. 
Chrysophenin is now one of the commonest dyes of this class. 
These dyes, which are sodium salts of complex organic acids, are 
colloids like soap (p. 554), and are salted out withii) the fibers 
of the goods by adding sodium sulphate to coagulate them and 
assist; the adsorption, by the cotton. Once adsorbed in this way, 
unlike soap, they cannot be washed out. 

Dye-stuffs. — Natural dye-stuffs have now been almost en- 
tirely superseded by manufactured products, which can be pre- 
pared more cheaply and are of superior quality. Logwood^ 
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still used as a black mdrdant dye for silk, is the only important 
exception. THc total value of natural dyes imported into the 
United States in 1919 was only $1,250,000, while the ^’•tificia) 
dyes made in the country •111 the same year were worth over 
$70,000,000. • 

The vast bulk^f synthetic dyes are built-up from ring hydro- 
carbons (p. 440) and their derivatjves, extracted from coal tar 
(p. 538). By substituting suitable groups into the molecule 
of the simpler colorless products, more couipfex dcrivatfvts with 
great brilliancy of color arc obtained. Tilius indigo, formerly 
tffe most extensively used of all natural dyes, is now martufac- 
tured most conveniently with aniline (p. 441) as g starting-point. 
Alizarin (Turkey red), ynce extracted from madder root, is ob- 
tained from anthracene. 

By varying the position of the substituted groups in the mole- 
cule, the mos£ delicate variations in color can be effected. The 
most precious of all dyes in ancient times was Tyrian purple, 
obtained from certain species of sea snails (Murex). The secret 
of preparing this substance was lost for gcnturics, but in 1909 
Friedlaender gathered 12,000 of these mollusks and succeeded in 
isolating 1.5 grammes pf the coloring material for analysis. He 
sliowcd it to be a derivative of imhgo, containing two bromine 
atoms in place of two of the hydrogens. This ifientical substance* 
had been preparedtsynthetically five years earlier, but found to 
be inferior to another dye containing the bromine atoms in 
different positions in the molecule! 

Perfumes. — Many natural perfumes and fruit flavors can 
also be produced synthetically. The basis of most of these con- 
sists of esters (p. 437). The fragrance of ripe apples is due to 
minute amounts of the amyl esters of formic, acetic and caproic 
acids. In bananas the characteristic ester is amyl acetate; in 
grapes it is methyl anthranilate. Almond flavor is due to bgnz- 
aldehyde, CoHg.CHO; the smell of geraniums to diphenyl ether, 
(CeHglaO. The chief fngredient of otto of roses is geraniol; of 
the vanilla bean, vanillin; of the perfume sold as ‘^new mown 
hay,” coumarin; al) complex hydrocarbon derivatives which 
are now commercial products. Some of the svnthetic flavora 
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and perfumes on the market are identical witli the substances 
that give odor to fruits and flowers; others are merely more or 
less adequate imitations. Thus, natural oil of winter green is 
essentially the same as synthetic ’methyl salicylate. On the 
other hand amyl valerate, which is sold as apple essence, is not 
contained in the fruic, though it smells like it. Most perfumery 
nowadays, including the mos^^ expensive, consists of mixtures of 
natural and synthetic products. «• 

Drugs. — In the Same way, many drugs formerly obtained 
from natural sources are now built up in the laboratory, and 
many new compounds have been made which possess as valuable 
medicinal properties as any found in nature. The first stage in 
this work consisted in determining the constitution of the active 
ingredients of plant products. Quinine was isolated from cin- 
chona bark, morphine from the seed capsules of the opium poppy, 
strychnine from the seeds of nux vomica. These and other sub- 
stances of similar character arc now classed together as alkaloids, 
complex nitrogencous j^ubstances possessing basic properties. The 
structure of many of the alkaloids is now completely worked out. 
It is not necessary, however, to construct the entire complicated 
molecule if the same results can be secured with simpler sub- 
stances, and this 'has been demonstrated already in many in- 
stances. « 

Aspirin is an e.ster of salicylic acid CoH^.OH.COOH; acetan- 
ilide is a derivative of aniline CoHg.NIL. Acetophenone 
(hypnone), C^jHjj.CO.CHa, is used as a hypnotic. Novocame, 
prepared from diethylaniline, has practically replaced the natural 
alkaloid cocaine in dentistry. Saccharin is obtained from toluene ; 
its solution in water has an intensely sweet taste, hence it is used 
as a substitute for sugar in war times and in cases of diabetes. 
It has no food value, however, and hence cannot replace sugar 
in nutrition. 

Plastics. — These are substances, like celluloid, which can 
be moulded or shaped into any desired form. Among natural 
plastics may be mentioned resins, gums, and rubber. Synthetic 
rubber equal to the natural product in durability and cheapness 
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has still to l^e prepared (see p. 488) , but many other plastics are 
now of considerable industrial importance. • 

Certain ceUulose plastics have already been desi^ribed (p. 
515). Cellulose behaves ctiemically like an alcohol, and as such 
forms esters with acids (sec p. 437). When cotton is treated 
with acetic acii (in the form of acetic ahhydride (CH 3 .C 0 ) 20 , 
see p. 311) it gives cellulose acotate. Tile viscous liquid dries 
to a tenacious film. On account of it^ .watcrivoot character, 
non-inflammability and non-conductance of electricity, it is now 
#used for coating the wings of aeroplane^, for making moving- 
picture films, and for insulating electric* wires. Artificial horse- 
hair (e.g., for making women’s hats) and bristlt^s for hair brushes 
are n^ade of it. • 

By tW action of nitric acid upon cellulose, various cellulose 
nitrates rnti^’ be formed, according to the number of OH groups 
replaced by NO 3 (see guncotton, below). An incompletely 
nitrated ester, when worked between rollers with camphor* and 
a little alcoliol, forms a viscous solution. When the alcohol 
evaporates, a transparent colorless solid, •celluloid, remains. Pho- 
tographic filnfe arc made by rolling the dough into sheets. Fillers 
and dyes can be added to the dougl^and the latter can be moulded 
to any form. In this way ivory-like or black combs aijd brush 
handles, opaque white knife handles, articles of “artificial amber” 
and so forth carf be made. 

The same sort of guncotton dissolves in a mixtur^e^of alcohol 
and ether, giving a solution called collodion, used in photograt)hy 
and in medicine. , 

When collodion is forced under great pressure through minute 
holes in a steel die, the threads dry as they issue from the open- 
ings and can be wound on spools. The product is treated with 
an alkalif which decomposes the ester, leaving a material of tlic 
composition of the original cotton. The product is another 
form of artificial silk (p. 515). • 

Another plastic, ^not chemically related to the preceding, is 
bakelite, prepared from formaldehyde CH^O and phenol 

white solid wi^h the formula CnjHwO, obtained coiamercially by diji- 
tilling with steam the wood of the camphor tree, but recently also prenared 
synthetically. 
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(carbolic acid) . Under suitable heat treatment the mixture grad- 
ually sets to a solid, hard, infusible, resinous mass, which is insol- 
uble in ?j 11 common solvents. Before it sets, it can be dyed oi 
^Tilled,” and it can be applied as lacquer, or moulded to any form 
Switchboards, dolls, ornamental buttons, artificial jewels, phono- 
graph records, billiard balls, and stereotyping matrices are 
amongst the objects into whioh it is now fashioned. 

Explosives. Nitroglycerine, — Some inorganic explosives, 
gunpowder (p. 481) and ammonium nitrate (p. 401), have beer 
discussed in earlier chapters. The main organic explosives are 
also compounds of nitrogen. 

As already mentioned, the alcohols interact with inorganic 
acids, as well as with organic ones, to produce esters. ' A familiar 
illustration is met with in the manufacture of nitroglycerine 
(glyceryl trinitrate) by the action of glycerine and nitric acid: 

+ + 3HA 

To assist in the liberation of the water, the nitric acid is mixed 
with a dehydrating agent. The glycerine then i^ added slowly 
to the cooled reagents. Th^ nitroglycerine is an almost color- 
less oil which floats to the surface of the acid mixture. It is 
shaken repeatedly with water, in which it is insoluble, and then 
with sodium carbonate solution, in order to free it from all traces 
of the acids. 

‘ Nitroglycerine explodes violently, often from the slightest 
shock. It owes this power to the fact that its carbon and hydro- 
gen can combine with the oxygen it contains to form carbon 
dioxide and water: 

2C3HJN03)3 6 CO 3 + 5H,0 + 3l%{+ 0). 

The latter are very stable substances and much heat is liberated 
in focming them. They are both produced as gases and, at the 
high temperature of the action, they and the nitrogen tend to 
occupy a great volume — or to exert an enormous pressure in the 
effort to do so (compare p. 401). 

The explosion is also so sudden, comparedT with that of gun-* 
powder, that nitroglycerine would shatter the breech of a rifle 
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before the byllet had time to move. It also pulverizes rock, 
instead of breaking it into fragments of usable size. •For these 
reasons, as well as on acep^unt of the danger in handling, and 
impossibility of safely transporting the substance, it is made 
into blasting gelatine (see p. 598). The old form of dynamite 
was made by soaking a porous earth with nitroglycerine. 

• * 

Guncotton. — When cotton is steepe(^ ^or ha^, an hour in 
a cooled mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, it is conveiiied into 
jellulose trinitrate or guncotton: 

CeH,0,(0H)3 + + 3HA 

The equation, as writtcAi above, shows that three hydroxyl groups 
OH in tl\e *e^pirical cellulose formula are replaced by 

three nitrato groups with simultaneous formation of three 
molecules of water. The sulphuric acid hastens the reaction and 
carries it to completion by acting as a dehydrating agent (see 
p. 345). The fibers have the same appearance as before, but are 
crisper to the touch. The guncotton is hashed thoroughly with 
water to remove the acids, which would cause slow decomposition 
and perhaps accidental explosion. • 

Dried guncotton burns briskly (deflagrates) when .set op 
fire. While wet, it can be moulded and cut without danger. It 
explodes only wficn “set off” by a small amount of another, 
explosive. Fulminate of mercury IIg(ONC) 2 , used in. percussion 
caps, is commonly employed. By such means the explosion is 
brought about in wet guncotton as easily as in dry. 

In pure form guncotton is used only in torpedoes and sub- 
marine mines. It explodes too rapidly to be i;sed in fire-arms 
or for blasting. 

• 

Smokeless Powder and Dynamite. — The violence of gun- 
cotton is reduced by compressing it, and still more by dissolving 
it and allowing the solvent to evaporate. Thus, cordite is made 
by dissolving guncotton (05 parts), nitroglycerine (30 parts) and 
vaseline (5 parts) in acetone. The resulting paste is rolled and 
cut into pieces of different dimensions, according •to the rate of 
explosion desired. acetone evaporate^ the homy 
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cordite remains. These explosives are smokeless because they 
differ front gunpowder (p. 482) in yielding no solids when they 
decompose. v 

Blasting gelatine, giant powder, and other forms of dynamite 
are made by dissolving guncotton in nitroglycerine. Substances 
like nitrate of sodium or of ammonium and sav^dust or flour are 
added to adjust the rate of e:iplosion so that, for example, coal 
may be split' up, but net shattered. 

High Explosives. — These arc substances which develop their 
explosive effect at an extremely napid rate, and are used there- 
fore when a shattering effect of great violence is required, for 
example in bursting shells or in anti-submarine mines. Trinitro- 
toluene (TNT) is made by nitrating toluene (p. 440), picric acid 
(trinitrophenol) by nitrating phenol. Picric acid* is a strong acid 
and forms salts which, with the exception of ammonium picrate, 
are more sensitive to shock and friction than the acid itself. The 
action of this explosive on the metals with wluLh it comes in 
contact must therefore ^be guarded against. TNT, however, is 
inert towards metals, and is insensitive towards ordinary shocks. 
It melts at a low temperature (80°), and so can be readily lique- 
fied and poured into shells. Mixed with ammonium nitrate, it 
gives amatol (p. 382). 

Toxic Gases. — The poisonous substances employed in the 
Gr^at Wa'r were mainly synthetic organic products. Most of 
these, it is true, were not gases, but liquids or solids of low 
volatility. Their vaporization was, however, favored by the ex- 
plosion of the shell in which they were contained, part of the 
material being converted to gas by the heat of the explosion and 
the remainder being scattered around in a finely divided condi- 
tion. Some of the substances used were so powerful in their 
action upon the human system that a concentration of 1 part in 
10,000,000 in the air was suflScient to incapacitate anyone unpro- 
tected with a gas-mask. 

♦Picric acid is an interesting example of the close interrelation of S3m- 
thetic organic compounds. It is u.scd in dyeing to give a yellow color, in 
warfare as an explosive and in medieine as an antiseptic. It may happen 
that picric acid is used in a base hospital to cure the wound that picric acid 
caused. *- 
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The first method employed in gas warfare was to release u 
highly volatile poisonous substance {chlorine, or a mixture of 
chlorine and phosgene CO^la) from cylinders under pressure. A 
cloud of gas was thus evolved, which under favorable wind condi- 
tions was carried over the enemy’s lines. This cloud method 
was soon abandoned in favor of the sfiell method described 
above. Among the substances tlu* employed may be mentioned 
chlorpicrin CCI 3 .NO 2 (iftade by the action .of blc^-ihing powder 
and lime upon picric acid) and mustard gas {CH 2 C 1 .CH 2 ) 2 S. 
•The latter substance, the chemical namS of which is ^ichlor- 
dicthyl sulphide, may be regarded as diethylcthcr (p. 436) in 
which oxygen is replaced by sulphur and twef hydrogen atoms 
are replaced by chlortne. It was produced by the action of 
ethylene p*H 4 upon sulphur monochloride SgCL. 

Both of ihe above substances are actually toxic, that is, a 
sufficient concentration will induce death. Many other sub- 
stances were used, however, which merely put the victim tempo- 
rarily out of action. Among these were lachrymatones (tear- 
producing substances) such as benzyl brftmide CeHg.CHoBr, and 
(sneeze-producing substances) such as diphenyl- 
chlorarsine (CaH 5 ) 2 AsCl. The laUer substance is a derivative 
of arsine AsH., (p. 665) , the three hydrogen adorns being i;pplaced 
by two phenyl groups CgHr, and one chlorine. Mustard gas in 
very low concentfation also acted as a skin irritant. ^ 

The methods employed for obtaining protection against toxic 
gases have already been discussed (p. 536) . * 

• 

Exercises. — 1. Write graphic formula? (see Chapter XXX) 
for the following synthetic essences: ethyl formate, ethyl buty- 
rate, benzaldehyde, diphenyl ether. 

2. Whgt chemical change would occur after mixing nitro- 

glycerine with sodium hydroxide solution? Name the kind of 
reaction and give the equation. • 

3. When nitroglycerine explodes, in what relative volumes are 
steam, carbon dioxide, and nitrogen produced? What principle 
is used in answering this question? 

4. Make an equation for the decomposition* of guncotton 
similar to that given for nitroglycerine (p. 596). ^ 
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5. Make an equation for the denitration of guncotton by an 
alkali. 

6. 'Write the graphic formulse f^-.r the following substances: 
acetic anhydride, trinitrotoluene, picric acid, phosgene, chlor- 
picrin, mustard gas, benzyl bromide, diphenyldiiorarsine. 



CHAPTER XLIII • 

COPPER AND irfERCURY 

Up to the present we have followed fairly closely, in our order 
o< presentation of the metals, the electromotive series on p. 240. 
If we were to continue on this 4)asis, the next two elements to 
come up for consideration would be manganese* and chromium. 
The chetnical relations of these elements, however, are so complex 
that it is ,aS\^isable to postpone their discussion until a later 
chapter. We •shall consequently resume our study of the metals 
by taking up at this point two elements which will introduce us 
to these complexities of behavior somewhat more easily — namely 
copj)er and mercery. 

Although these metals are placed in different columns of the 
periodic system* they offer many striking resemblances, as will 
appear in the following sections. Bith elements fall below hy- 
drogen in the electromotive series. 

* Copper Cu 

Chemical Relations of the Element. — Copper at. wj. 

63.57) is the first metallic element showing two valences which 
we have encountered. In Isuch cases two more or less complete, 
independent series of salts are known. These are here distin- 
guished as cuprous (univalent) and cupric (bivalent) salts. 

The chief cuprous compounds are CUoO, CuCl, CuBr, Cul, 
CuCN, CUa^. The cuprous compound is in each of these cases 
more stable (p. 43) than the corresponding cupric compound, and 
is formed from the latter cither by spontaneous decomposition, 
as in the cases of the Iodide and cyanide ( 2001 , 2CuI + Ig), 
or on heating. The cuprous halides and cyanide are colorless 
and insoluble in wa^cr. ^ , 

Thq cupric compounds are more numerous, as they include also 
salts of oxygen acids, \ilSd CUSO 4 , Cu(N 08 ) 2 » etc. The' anhydrous 
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salts are usually colorless or yellow, but cupric-ioi\ Cu++ is blue, 
and so, therefore, are the aqueous solutions of the salts. The 
cupric ure more familiar than the cuprous compounds, since 
cupric oxide, sulphate, and acetate are the compounds of copper 
which most frequently find employment in chemistry and in the 
arts. All the soluble salts of copper are poisrnoua. 

In addition to il) having two valences Cu* and Cu”, and 
therefore t 3 !‘:o series of compounds (tjoo oxides, two chlorides, 
etc.), each of these states of copper also joins with other elements 
to form ( 2 ) complex positive ions such as Cu(NH3)2+ and 
Cu(NH 3)4++, just as hydrogen and ammonia form the complex 
positive ion and the univalent form also gives ( 3 ) stable 

complex negative ions such as Cu(CN)2~*> CuC^ "". Only .-^anc and 
cadmium, among all of the metallic elements discussed in the 
preceding chapters, showed any of these peculiarities. Many of 
the metals to be discussed later exhibit one or more of them, 
however. Especial attention should therefore be given to the 
chemistry of copper, in order that the behavior which such rela- 
tions entail may be mastered, and the same relations may be 
instantly recognized and understood when they r’eappear in other 
connections. 

Occurrence. — Copper occurs free in considerable amounts, 
particularly on the Michigan shore of Lake ' Superior. Cuprous 
oxide Cu^O and basic carbonates, like malachite CuC08,Cu(0H)2, 
a,re less common. The latter is often used as an ornamental 
stone. A large proportion of commercial copper is obtained 
from chalcopyrite Cu2S,Fe2S8. 

Metallurgy. — The free copper, after being concentrated 
(freed from gangue) by washing, is smelted with r flux. The 
carbonate is roasted, leaving the oxide. The oxides are reduced 
with coal. 

The sulphide ores are more difficult to reduce, and the pres- 
ence of so much iron complicates the process. They are first 
roasted. This removes much of the sulphur as sulphur dioxide, 
leaving CU2G and Fe^Og. Next the roasted faaterial is treated in 
a blast fu/nace (p. ~ 693 ), along with “.green” (unroasted) ore, 
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sand (if silica is not present in the ore), and coke. Some of the- 
iron is oxidized and removed in the slag (as silicate) . TJhe prod- 
uct, known as copper “mat^^^l’^ is a mixture of cuprous sulphide 
CuaS with ferrous sulphide FeS. The third stage is to bessemer- 
ize (see p. 696) the melted matte with sand in a converter. Here 
the rest of the iroh is oxidized and eliminated as silicate in the 
slag, and the sulphur escapes as SO 2 . The slag and metallic 
copper arc poured separately. The latte?i gives 0 /^. st^me dis- 
solved sulphur dioxide in bubbles as it solidifies and, from its ap- 
pSarance, is named blister copper. Finally, since the copper 
now contains dissolved cuprous 'oxide Cu.O, the blister copper 
is melted and ^‘polcd,” by stirring with green w6od. The gases 
(hydroefirbops, etc., p, 535) given off by the heated wood reduce 
the oxide .to iiopper. If the copper is to be refined electro- 
lytically (p. 613), it is then cast in plates 3 feet square and 
% inch thick. 

The old methods of concentrating copper sulphide ores by 
simple washing* left largo amounts of copper in the rejected 
gangue. UccenJ flotation processes prevedt this loss. The ore 
is finely ground and beaten up with water containing a small 
quantity of oil. The particles of cofiper sulphide become wetted 
by the oil, the particles of gangue are preferejitially wetted by 
the water. When air is forced through the pulp, the copper sul-* 
phide particles float with the froth to the top and are scraped off, 
•while the gangue sinks to the bottom. Sixty inillioy^ tons of 
poor grade ore per year are now treated by this method. • 


Physical and Chemical Properties. — Copper is red by re- 
flected and greenish by transmitted light. It melt^ at 1083°. Its 
specific gravity is 8.93. 

In ordinary air copper becomes slowly covered with a green 
basic carbonate (not verdigris, p. 611). It docs not decompose 
water at any temperature or displace hydrogen from dilute acids 
(p. 64). The metal attacks oxygen acids (pp. 333, 397), how- 
ever. Sea-water and air slowly corrode the copper sheathings of 
ships, giving the bjisic chloride 3Qu(0H)2,CuCl2,Ij20, which is 
found in nature as atakamite. 

On accoynt qf its resistance to the action of acids, copper is 
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used for kettles, stills and evaporating pans, for covering roof? 
and ships’ bottoms, and for coins. It furnislies also electrotype 
reproduttions of medals, of engraved plates, of type, etc. (see 
p. 612). Great quantities of the ihetal are used for electrical 
wires and cables. Traces of other metals greatly reduce the 
conductivity. Thus arsenic amounting to O.Qcl per cent lowers 
the conductivity ab(3ut 14 pep cent (see also p. 476). 

The total world’s ^production of copper in 1921 was 590,000 
metric tons. This w^as considerably below the normal output, 
in consequence of over-production during the Great War. Tlip 
banner year was 1917, when 1,425,000 metric tons were produced. 

Alloys. — The qualities of copper afre modified fora special 
purposes by alloying it with other metals. Brass contains lS-40 
per cent of zinc, and melts at a lower temperature ^(p. 155) than 
does copper. A variety with little zinc is beaten into thin sheets, 
giving Dutch metal (“gold leaf”). Bronze contains 3-8 per 
cent of tin, 11 or more per cent of zinc, and some lead. It was 
used for making weaflons and tools before means of hardening 
iron were known, and later, on account of its 'fusibility, con- 
tinued to be employed for castings until displaced largely by 
cast iron. Gun metal contains 10 per cent, and bell metal 20-24 
per cent of tin. German silver contains 19-44 per cent of zinc 
and 6-22 per cent of nickel, and shows none of t)hc color of copper. 

Cupric Chloride CuCl 2 . — This compound is made by union 
of copper and chlorine, or by treating'tlie hydrate or carbonate 
with hydrochloric acid. The blue crystals of a hydrate, CuClg, 
2 H 2 O, are deposited by the solution. Tlie anhydrous salt is yel- 
low. Dilute solutions are blue, the color of ( upric-ion, but con- 
centrated solutions are green on account of the presence of the 
yellow molecules (p. 253). The aqueous solution is acid in re- 
action (p. 469). When excess of ammonium hydroxide is added 
to the solution, the basic chloride (see p. 603), which is at first 
precipitated, rcdissolvcs, and a deep-blue solution is obtained 
(see p. 607). This on evaporation yields deep-blue crystals of 
hydrated ammonio-cupric chloride CufNHg) 4 . 612 , HjjO. The deep- 
blue color of the solution, which is givefi by all cupric salts, is 
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that of ammonio-cupric-ion Cu(NH3)4++. The dry salt also, 
absorbs ammonia, giving CuCl2,6NH3. Such compounjjs of am- 
monia with salts are extreniely common, and are exactly analo- 
gous to hydrates. On redufcAig the partial pressure of ammonia 
above the salt, the compound is dissociated (compare p. 85) . 

Cuprous Chloride CuCl. — This^salt may* be made by boiling 
cupric chloride solution# with hydrochlnrie acid^ and copper 
turnings: 

CuClg + Cu 2CuCl, (jr Cu++ + Cu 2Cu+. 

The solution contains compounds of cuprous chloride with hy- 
drogen chloride, which are decomposed when the acid solution is 
diluted wifh Water. Cuprous chloride itself is insoluble in water, 
and forms a white crystalline precipitate. 

Cuprous chloride is hydrolyzed quickly by hot water, giving, 
finally, red, hydrated cuprous oxide, CUoO. It is dissolved by 
hydrochloric acid (sec below). The solution is oxidized by the 
air, turning firit brown and then green, and finally depositing 
the cupric oxychloriclie. It also has the power of absorbing 
carbon monoxide, to form a cornpouml said to be Cu(CO)Cl,HaO, 
and this property is used to separate this# gas in amflyzin^ 
mixtures of gases.# Cuprous chloride also dissolves (see p. 606) 
in ammonium hydroxide, giving ammonio-cuprous chloride 
Cu(NH 3)2.C1, the ion Cu(NH3)2+ being colorless. Tlfosolutipn 
is quickly oxidized by the air, turns deep-blue, and then contains 
Cu(NH3),++. 

The Bromides and Iodides of Copper. — By treatment of 
copper with bromine-water, and slow evaporation of the solu- 
tion, jet-bfack crystals of anhydrous cupric bromide CuBrg are 
obtained (sec p. 251). When dry cupric bromide is heated, 
bromine is given off, and cuprous bromide CuBr remains. 

Oupric iodide Culg* appears to be unstable at ordinary tem- 
peratures. When a soluble iodide is added to a cupric salt, a 
white precipitate of cuprous iodide Cul and free iodine are ob- 
tained: 


2Cu+iH -k 41- fc; 2CuI'i + I2. 
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The Solution of Insoluble Salts ^hen Complex Ions are 
Formed.^ — The solution of an insoluble salt lik6 cuprous chlo- 
ride by| hydrochloric acid or ammonium hydroxide is typical of 
a great variety of actions in whidii- compound or complex ions 
are concerned. The explanation involves only principles already 
used in the previous discussion of ionic equilibria (pp. 569-578) , 
and the student may find it p-dvisable at this point to refresh his 
memory regarding these principles by ?;p-reading the above pages 
very carefully. 

The dissolving of cuprous chloride in ammonium hydroxiac 
to form soluble aminonio-cuprous chloride Cu(NH3)^.Cl will be 
considered in seme detail as a typical case. 

The solubility product of cuprous chloride in water is small; 
in other words, we cannot have a high concentration of Cu+ 
ions and a high concentration of Cl’” ions simultaneously in the 
solution: 

CuCl (solid) ^ CuCl (dissolved) Cu+ C l*". (1) 

But when we add ammonium hydroxide (which is largely free 
ammonia NH.^, sec p. 386) \o a solution containing the very low 
amount of Cu+ and Cl"^ requisite to be in ccjuilibriiun with soliti 
CuCl, the ammonia combines with the Cu+ to form complex ions 
of the type |Cu(NH3)2]+. The dissociation of these ions into 
Cu-t and 2NH3 in the solution is exceedingly slight: 

Cu+ + 2NH3 ;=± [CuiNH 3)2]+. (2) 

Hence the addition of ammonium hydroxide annihilates prac- 
tically all of the Cu-t ions in the solution. This disturbs the 
equilibrium represented in equation (1) above. To r'jplace Cu+, 
more CuCl must go into solution, and the process will continue, 
if eimugh ammonia is added, until all CuCl present has been 
dissolved. ^ 

The same exact laws of equilibrium used in discussing the 
dissolving of salts by acids (pp. 573-576) may be applied to the 
whole procedure. The principles involved are, as we shall find, 
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very extensively used iif analysis (p. 714) and in industrial pro- 
cesses (see p. 627). 

The dissolving of cuprous chloride by hydrochlorfc acid is 
explained in the same way./ffhe only difference is thatlere the 
copper is in ctinplex negative ions such as CuClg”. •The dissocia- 
tion of these ions into Cu+ and 2C1~ is also icxtrcmely slight: 

CuCir ^ Cu+*+ 2cr; 

••• 

Consequently a solution in contact with solid CuCl, td which 
lydrochloric acid is added, loses almost <ill of its Cu+ ions, 
and the salt necessarily dissolve^ in spite of its small soii!lbilit> 
product. • 

It njust be noted vejry attentively that the dissolving of an 
insoluble salt by the formation of a complex ion depends upon 
two factors: J[l) the degree of insolubility of the salt, and (2) 
the stability of the complex ion. The more insoluble the salt 
under (!onsidcration is, the more complete must be the removal 
of one of the simple ions of this salt, by formation of a com- 
plex ion, for solution to occur. For as ^oon as the degree of 
dissociation of «hc complex ion is sufficient to give a concentra- 
tion of the simple ion high enough to enable the solubility 
product of the salt to be reached, it is impossible for more of 
the salt to pass into solution. 

The dissolving* of insoluble cupric salts by ammonium hy- 
droxide, already referred to on p. C04, is a good illustration of* 
this point. The deep-blue ion [Cu(NIl3)4]'^'^ is very*11ttle dis- 
sociated in solution: 

[Cu(NH 3),] ++ ^ Cu+ t + 4NH3. 

Addition of ammonium hydroxide to precipitated of cupric salts 
results therefore in their complete solution, save only in the case 
of cMpric sulphide. This is, as we have already had occasion to 
mention (p. 329), an exceptionally insoluble salt. Even the ex- 
tremely small concentration of Cu+4- in the solution which results 
from the slight instalJility of the complex ammonio-cupric ion 
suffices, therefore, after the merest trace of CuS has been dis- 
solved, to bring the* product of the, concentrations of Cu++ and 
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Cupric Oxide CuO, — When the liquid containing the blue 
precipitate of cupric hydroxide is boiled, the blue color changes 
to black, and cupric oxide is thrown down: 

cu(oh)2--^CuO + ha 

This oxide is used in the laboratory to ascertain the compo- 
sitions (and formulae) of organic compounds (determination of 
carbon ^ind hydrogen). A weighed amount of the organic com- 
pound is placed in a horizontal tube, between heated masses of 
the oxide. A stream' of oxygen or air carries the vapor of th 3 
organic compound over the cupric oxide, which oxidizes it to 
water and carbon dioxide. The first is absorbed in a weighed 
U-tube filled with calcium chloride, and the second is caught in 
a weighed vessel containing potassium hydroxide. From the 
increase in weight in each case, the corresponding weights of 
hydrogen and carbon (derived from the weighed portion of the 
organic compound) are calculated. 

Cupric Nitrate Cu(N 03 ) 2 , 6 H 20 . — The nitrate is made by 
treating cupric oxide or copper with nitric acid ip. 397), and is 
obtained from the solution »9 a deliquescent, crystalline hexahy' 
drate. ,, When dehydrated at 65° the salt is partly hydrolyzed, 
and a basic nitrate Cu 4 (OH)o(N 03)2 remains. 

Carbonate of Copper. — No normal carbonate (CuCOg) can 
be obtained. A basic carbonate (malachite) is found in nature 
and is precipitated by adding soluble carbonates to cupric salts: 

2 CUSO 4 + 2Na2COg + HgO ^ Cu, (OH) gCOg 2Na2S04 + COg. 

The carbonate, if formed, would be hydrolyzed by water (p. 470). 

a 

Cyanides of Copper. — With potassium cyanide and a solu- 
tion of a cupric salt, cupric cyanide Cu(NC )2 is precipitated. 
This is not stable, however, and gives off cyanogen, leaving 
ouprons cyanide CuNC: 


2 Cu(NC )2 ->’ 2 CuNC C 2 N 2 . 
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Cuprous cyanjde is insoluble in water, but interacts with an ex-* 
cess of potassium cyanide solution, producing a colorl^s liquid, 
from which K,Cu(CN)2, pot|,8sium cuprocyanide, may be obtained 
in colorless crystals. The iomplex anion Cu(CN)2““ is so little 
ionized to Cu+ and 2CN"" that all insoluble copper compounds, 
including cupric stdphide, are dissolved by* potassium cyanide; 
and none of them can be precipitated from t!ie solution. Zinc is 
actually unable to displace (popper from ^u^ch a solution (sec 
pp. 655, 659). 

Cupric Acetate. — By the oxidation of plates of copper “sepa- 
rated by cloths saturated with acetic acid (vigK'gar), a basic 
acetate of copper (verdigris) is obtained: 

6Cu -f- 8HG2H3O2 + 30o 2CU3 (OH) 2 (C2H3O2) 4 + 2H2O. 

9 

It is used in manufacturing green paint, is insoluble in water, 
and is unaffected by light. It dissolves in acetic acid, and green 
crystals of the •normal acetate Cu(C.2H302)2,H20 f^re obtained 
from the solution. The basic acetate is iffied in preparing Paris 
green, employed^in the extermination of potato- beetles and other 
insects and for the destruction of paijjisitic fungi. 

Analytical Reactions of Compounds of Copper. — Th*e ion* 

of ordinary cupric •salts, cupric-ion Cu++, is blue, and that of 
cuprous salts, cuprous-ion Cu+, is colorless. Cuprous solutions, 
however, are easily oxidized by the air and become Tblue. Iji 
solutions containing cupric-ion, hydrogen sulphide precipitates 
cupric sulphide, even in presence of acids (p. 578). Bases throw 
down the blue hydroxide, and carbonates precipitate a green 
basic salt (p. 247). Potassium ferrocyanide gi^es the brown, 
gelatinous qppric ferrocyanide; 

2CU.SO4 + K4.Fe(CN),. Cu2.Fe(CN)a + 2K2SO4. 


A characteristic test* is the formation of the deep-blue 
Cu(NH 3)4++ ion with excess of ammonium hydroxide. This so- 
lution itself responds to certain precipitants only {e.g., H^S). 
Solutions of compleH cuprpus cyanides such as K.Cu(CN) 3 are 
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‘colorless, ancf do not responrf to any of the abov^e tests. With 
microcos^ftic salt or borax (pp. 413, 456), copper compounds 
form a feead which is blue in the oxidizing part of the flame and 
becomes red and opaque (liberation of copper) in the reducing 
flame. 

More active metals, such as zinc or iron, displace copper from 
solutions of its salts, so that a blade of a knife, for example, 
receives instantly a, red coating of copper when immersed in such 
a solution: 


Fe + Cu++ Fe++ + Cu I . 

Copper Plating. — When platinum or carbon plates, con- 
nected with a battery, are immersed in a solution of cupric sul- 
phate, copper is deposited on the negative plate (caihpde). The 
S 04 = migrates towards the positive plate (anode) and there pro- 
duces oxygen and sulphuric acid: 

2SO, + 2 H 2 SO 4 + O 2 1 . 

^ If the anode is made of copper itself, 
however, the 804 = migrates, but is not 
(Rscharged. Instead, copper goes 
into solution (Fig. 128) as Cu++, in 
amount equal to that deposited on 
the other plate. Thus the quantity 
of cupric sulphate in solution remains 
unchanged, and the effect is, virtu- 
ally, to transfer copper from the copper anode to the cathode. 

Electrot 3 rpes. — A copper electrotype of an object like a 
medal is made by first preparing a cast of the medal in plaster 
of Paris or wax. The surface of this is rubbed with graphite, 
to render it a conductor, and the cast is used as the cathode 
in a cell like that just described. The deposit of copper, when 
stripped off, is found to show an exact reproduction of the 
engraving, etc., on the object. 

Book plates are made by taking a cast of each page of type, 
preparing the copper electrotype, and then strengthening and 
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thickening it ty filling the back with melted lead. The printing 
is then done from the electrotype. For newspapers t)>is process 
is too slow, and the platens made from the cast by means of 

melted ster€;ptype-metal (lead, antimony, tin; 82 : 15 : 3). 

• 

Copper Refinipg. — The copper, as obtained from the ores by 
the treatment already described ^(p. 602) f contains a •certain 
amount of silver, gold, and baser metalsy The fonner pay for 
the cost of refining, and the simultaneous - 
jemoval of the latter gives pure copper* 
suitable for electrical purposes.. 

The principle is the same as that used 
in elecj^roplating. Tiie heavy plates of 
poled copp(?r (p. 603) are hung at inter- 
vals in larg^*, lead-lined vats of copper 
sulphate solution and form the anodes 
(Fig. 129, diagrammatic, view from 
above). The metal is deposited on thin 
sheets of copper, which arc coated with 
graphite to peifnit the deposit to be easily 
stripped off. These •sheets hang jp the 
vat between the anodes, and arc connected 
with the negative wire. The copper, along \?ith such traces of 
more active metal*, like zinc, as are present, is ionized and goes 
into solution, until the anode is reduced to a skeleton and is* 
exchanged for a fresh one. The less active metals, sueV as silver 
and gold, as well as traces of sulphides, are not ionized. They 
fall to the bottom of the vat, as a sort of heavy mud. At the 
cathode copper ions alone are discharged and deposited, because 
copper is the least active of the metals present in ionic form. 
In this way copper, 99.8 per cent pure, can be obtained, and gold 
and silver are recovered from the mud. 

Mercury Hg 

Chemical Relations of the Element. — lake copper, mercury 
(Hg, at. wt. 200.6) enters into two series of compounds, namely 
the mercurous Hg^ and the mercuric Hg". Tlie mercurous 
halides, like the cuprous halides, are insoluble in w^ter and are 
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decomposed by light. Both of the oxides, HggO and HgO, are 
basic exijusively, but in a feeble degree. The hydroxides, like 
silver hydroxide (p. 623), are not stable, and lose water, giving 
the oxides. The salts of both sets are markedly hydrolyzed by 
water, and basic salts arc therefore common. Mercury enters 
into the anions of a number of complex salts, such as HgCl 4 “, 
Hgl^— Hg(CN) 4 = etc. It forms a class of ainmono-basic mer- 
curj" compounds, likenHg”NILCl, all of which arc insoluble. 

The mcrcur>^ salts of volatile acids, like the corresponding 
salts of ammonium i^p. 386), can all be volatilized completely. 
Mercury vapor and all mercury compounds are poisonous, the 
soluble ones mdre markedly so than the insoluble ones. 

Occurrence and Isolation of the Metal. — Mercury occurs 
native and to a larger extent as red, crystalline cinnabar, mer- 
curic sulphide HgS. The chief mines arc in Spain, Italy, and 
California. 

The liberation of the metal is easy, because, when roasted, 
the sulphide is decomposed, and the sulphur forms sulphur diox- 
ide, The mercury does not unite with the oxygon, for the oxide 
decomposes (p. 19) when heated: 

HgS + 0,->Hg + S0,. 

In some places the ore is spread on perforated brick shelves in a 
vertical furnace, and the gases pass through tortuous flues in 
which the vapor of the metal condenses. 

The metal is sold in iron flasks, co-ataining 75 pounds. The 
world’s production averages 100,000 flasks a year. 

Physical Properties. — -Mercury is a sib/er-white liquid at 
ordinary temperatures, hence its name, quicksilver (ie., live 
silver). At -38.7° it freezes, and at 357° it boils. The vapor 
density shows the molecules to be monatomic. 

On account of its high specific gravity (13.6, at 0°) and low 
vapor tension, the metal is employed for filling barometers. Its 
uniform expansion favors its use in thermometers. It forms 
amalgams with all the familiar metals, witn the exception of 
Iron and platinum. 
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Chemical properties. — When kept at a temperature near to* 
its boiling-point, mercury combines slowly with oxygyi. Mer- 
cury does not displace hydrppn from dilute acids (p. 2^0), but 
with oxidiziqg acids like nitric acid and hot concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, the ^nitrates and sulphate (mercuric)* are formed. 
With excess of mercury, mercurous nitrate,* and with excess of 
the hot acid, mercuric nitrate, are produced! Wlien mercury is 
divided into minute droplets, .with relativeiy, large •surfcce, it is 
used in medicine (^‘bluc pills”), and shows an activity which is 
entirely wanting in larger masses. * ^ 

• 

The Halides of Mercury. — Mercurous chloride HgCl (calo- 
mel) is pbtained as a white powder by precipitation. It is made 

by subliming mercuric chloride with mercury: 

• • 

• HgCl2 + Hg^2HgCl, 

or more usually by subliming a mixture of mercuric sulphate, 
made as describt'd above, with mercury and common salt. It is 
deposited on the cool part of the vessel Jts a fibrous crystalline 
mass. Its vap5r is dissociated entirely into mercury and mer- 
curic chloride. The sifbstance is use^l in medicine on account of 
its tendency to stimulate all organs producinjj secretions.^ 

By direct union with chlorine, mercuric chloride HgClg (cor- 
rosive sublimate) iS formed. It is usually manufactured by sub-^ 
liming mercuric sulphate with common salt, and crystallizes in 
white, rhombic prisms. It melts at 265" and boils at 307°. The 
solubility at 20° is 7.4 parts in 100 of water. The aqueous 
solution is slightly acid in reaction. The salt is easily reduced 
to mercurous chloride. When exc('ss of stannous chloride is 
added to the solution, the white precipitate of calomel, first 
formed, parses into a heavy gray precipitate of finely divided 
mercury: 

2HgCl., + SnCl^ SnCl, + 2HgCl, 

2HgCl -fSnCl2->SnCl, + 2Hg. 

Corrosive sublimate, when taken internally, is extremely 
poisonous. A very*dilutpe solution* (1 : 1000) is usbd in surgery 
bo destroy lower organisms and thus prevent infectioi* of wounds. 
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Mercuric chloride acts also as a preservative of zoological mate- 
rials, fornung insoluble compounds with proteins, and preventing 
decay. '7or the same reason, albumen (white of an egg) is given 
as an antidote in cases of sublimate poisoning. 

The Oxides. — When bases (excepting ammonium hydroxide, 
see p. dl7) arc added to soli^aons of mercurous salts, the green- 
ish-blacky i(\efcurous ^xide Hg20 is tb’‘o\Y^i down. Under the 
influence of light or gentle heat (100°), this oxide resolves itself 
into mercuric oxide and mercury. 

Mercuric oxide HgO is formed as a red, crystalline powder, 
when mercury is/ heated in air near to 357°, but is usually made 
by decomposing the nitrate. It is formed also as a yellow pow- 
der by adding bases (excepting ammonium hydroxide, see p. 
617) to solutions of mercuric salts. 

Other Salts of Mercury. — Mercurous nitrate HgN0s,H20 is 
formed by the action of cold, diluted nitric acid upon excess of 
mercury. It is hydrolyzed, slowly by cold, and rapidly by warm 
water, giving an insoluble basic nitrate: 

2HgN03 + H 2 O ^^HNOs + Hg2(OH)NOs I . 

On this account a clear solution can be made only when some 
^nitric acid is added. Free mercury is also k^pt in the solution 
to reduce paercuric nitrate, which is formed by atmospheric oxi- 
dation: 

Hg(N03)3 + Hg-^2HgN03, or Hg+d- Hg 2Hg+. 

Mercuric nitrate Hg(N03)2,8H20 Is produced by using excess 
of warm, concentrated nitric acid with mercury. The aqueous 
solution is strongly acid, and deposits a yellowish, crystalline, 
basic nitrate Hg3(0H)20(N03)2. The hydrolysis is reversed 
by adding nitric acid. 

Mercurous sulphide HggS is formed by precipitation from mer- 
curous salts, but decomposes into mercury and mercuric sulphide. 

Crystallized mercuric sulphide HgS occurs as cinnabar, and is 
red. When formed by precipitation with hydrogen sulphide, or 
by rubbing ^together mercury and sulphur, it is black and amor- 
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phous. By sijblimation, in the course of which it dissociates and 
recombines, the black form gives the red, crystalline ^ne. 

The black and the red yarieties do not interact witb concen- 
trated acids, or even with ]Jo*iling nitric acid, which oxidizes most 
sulphides readily^. They are, therefore, still less j?oluble than is 
cupric sulphide (pp. 578, 607). They are a*ttackcd, however, by 
aqua regia, because of the format^n of th^ negative ion (com- 
pare gold, p. 628) of^ cdmpl^x acid H 2 .H^l 4 . Tbe.rod form of 
the sulphide is used in making paint (vermilion). * 

• Mercuric fulminate Hg(ONC )2 is obtained as a white precipi- 
tate when mercury is treated 'with nitric acid and alcohol is 
added to the solution. It decomposes suddenly when struck, 
and is used in making percussion caps and detonators. 

Ammono-iibompounds of Mercury. — When ammonium hy- 
droxide is added to a solution of a mercuric salt, a white sub- 
stance, of a type which we have not previously encountered, is 
thrown down, •Mercuric chloride gives Iig(NH 2 )Cl, commonly 
called ^‘infusible white precipitate,” or •ammono-basic mercuric 
chloride. • 

HgCl^ + H.NH, + NH, dg(NH,)Cl + NH«C1. 

The action is similar to an hydrolysis which gives a basic salt: 
HgCla + H,OH-4Hg(OH)Cl + HCl, excepting that ammonia, 
H.NH 2 plays the part of the water. Water gives e^iuo-basic 
salts. When liquid ammonia is the solvent, ammono-basic s^ts 
are produced. In a few cases, as here, an ammono-basic salt is 
obtained even when water is present. The study of reactions in 
liquid ammonia solutions by E. C. Franklin has led to the dis- 
covery of a large number of new and most interesting substances. 

When Calomel is treated with ammonium hydroxide, it turns 
into a black, insoluble body. This is a mixture of free mercury, 
to which it owes its dark color, and ‘^infusible white precipfcate,” 
Hg-f Hg(NH 2 )Cl. fTo this reaction calomel owes its name 
(Greek, xaXo/x^Xas, beautiful black). 

Anal 3 rtical Re£:tioD6 of Mertury Compounds. ■— The two 
ionic forms of the elen^ent, mercurous-ion Hg+ and •mercuric-ion 
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Hg++, are both colorless. Their chemical behavior is entirely 
different. ^Both give the black sulphide HgS, which is insoluble 
in acids f, and other solvents of merpury salts. Mercurous-ion 
gives an insoluble, white chloride, h black oxide, and a black 
mixture with ammonium hydroxide. Mercuric-ion gives a solu- 
ble chloride, a yellow, insoluble oxide, and a^white precipitate 
with aibmonium hydroxide. -The behavior with stannous chlo- 
ride (p. 615.1 is characteristic. * 

More active metals displace mercury from all compounds. 
Copper is used as th6 displacing metal, in testing for Hg+ or 
Hg++, because the silver>^ mercury is easily seen on its surface. 

Salts of merciiry arc volatile. When heated in a tube with 
sodium carbonate, they give a sublimate of metallic mer:,ur>". 

Exercises. — 1. Make an equation: (a) for the oxidation of 
ethyl alcohol by heated cupric oxide; (b) for the precipitation 
of cupric sulphide from cupric sulphate solution. 

2. When we electrolyzed sodium chloride solution (p. 169), 

hydrogen was liberated at the cathode. Wliat principle, used in 
the electrolytic refining of copper, docs this phenomenon illus- 
trate? r 

3. How could you recognize cu{)ric sulphate solution by show- 
ing that it contained, (a) cupric-ion, (b) sulphate-ion (p. 346)? 

4. Formulate the action of potassium cyanide in dissolving 
cupric hydroxide and cuprous sulphide, assuming that potassium 
cuprocyanide is formed. 

5. How should you set about makiri); cupric orthophosphate, 
ammonium cuprocyanide, and lead cuprocyanide? 

6. Write the ^formulae of some double salts analogous to po- 
tassium-cupric sulphate (p. 609). 

7. What chemical reagents are present in a Bunsen flame? If 

borax beads were made in the oxidizing flame with cupric chlo- 
ride, cuprous bromide, and cupric sulphate, severally, what 
actions would take place? ‘ 

8. Which is the more stable complex ion, [Cu(CN) 2 ]” or 
[CufNH,) J++? Justify your answer in detail. 

9. Formulate, by each of the im) methods discussed on pp. 
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301-305, conjplete equations for the various oxidation and re- 
duction reactions mentioned in this chapter. 

10. Formulate ionic equations to explain, (a) why n red pre- 
cipitate is jobtained when' in equivalent quantity of potassium 
iodide solution is added to a soluble mercuric salt, and (b) why 
this precipitate ledissolves when an exccsS of potassium iodide 
is added (p. 614) . 



. CHAPTER XLIV 

‘ SILVER, GOLD AND JTHE PLATINUM METALS 

, ^L. 

Although the metals considered in this chapter are located 
in widely separated groups of the periodic system, they form a 
natural family of ^'noble metals.” 

Silver Ag 

11 

Chemical Relations of the Element. — Silver (/ig, at. wt. 
107.88) presents a curious assortment of chemical p;*operties. It 
•differs from copper in having a strongly basic oxide, and in 
giving salts with active acids which are not hydrolyzed by water. 
In these respects it approaches the metals of the alkalies and 
alkaline earths. It resembles copper in entering into complex 
compounds, and in giving insoluble halides. It resembles gold 
and platinum, in that its oxide is easily decomposed by heat, and 
in the low position it occupies in the electromotive series and the 
consequent slight clicmical activity of the free metal. 

Occurrence. — Native silver, usually scattered through a 
rocky matrix, contains varying amounts of gold and copper. 
Native copper always contains dissolved silver. Sulphide of silver 
(AgaS) occurs alone and dissolved in galenite (PbS). The chief 
supplies come from the Rocky Mountains, Ontario, and Mexico. 

Metallurgy. — The silver contained free, or as sulphide, in 
ores of copper and lead, is found in the free state dissolved in 
the metals extracted from these ores, and is secured by refining 
them. In the electrolytic refining of copper, silver is obtained 
from the mud deposited in the baths (p. 613). The proportion 
present in lead is usually small. Parke's process, by which the 
silver is separated from the lead, takes advilntage of the fact 
that molten zinc and lead are practically insoluble in one an- 
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other, while ^silver is much more soluble in zinc than in lead. 
The principle is the same as in the removal of iodine ^om water 
by ether (p. 158) . The lead is melted and thoroughly ^ixed by 
machinery with a small pfc^ortion of zinc. After a short time 
the zinc floats to the top, carrying with it alnfost all of the 
silver, and solicfifies at a temperature at which the lead is still 
molten. The zinc-silver alloy, la/gely a Compound Ag'gZn^, is 
skimmed off, and hei^tcil moderately in jy^urnace^ tp permit the 
adhering lead to drain away. The zinc is finally distilfed off in 
^lay retorts, and any lead remaining with the silver is removed 
by cupellation. This operation consists in heating the ‘molten 
metal strongly in a blast of air. The lead is converted into 
litharj^ (PbO), which flows in molten condition over the edge 
of the cupfil, and the silver is then cast. 

Ores of silver which do not contain much or any lead are 
often smelted with lead ores, and the product is treated as de-. 
scribed above, but many other processes are in use. The gold, 
which goes wi>h the silver in Parkers process, is separated elec- 
trolytically (p. 613). Plates of the silver-gold alloy form the 
anode, and sflver nitrate solution the vat-liquid. The silver, 
being the more active rnctal, is ipnized and deposited on the 
cathode, while the gold collects as a powder in a bag surrounding 
the anode. * * 

The world’s Mai output of silver in 1921 was 168,000,000 
ounces (troy). The mines of the United States pr^uced 63,- 
000,000 ounces, and those of Mexico 50,000,000. * • 

Physical Properties, — Pure silver is almost perfectly white. 
It melts at 960°. Its sp. gr. is 10.5. Its ductility is such that 
wires can be drawn so fine that 2 kilometers weigh only about 
1 g. In tbe molten condition it dissolves about twenty-two times 
its own volume of oxygen, but gives up almost all of this as it 
solidifies. Fantastically irregular masses result from the **§prout- 
ing” or “spitting” wljich accompanies the escape of the gas. 

When an electric discharge passes between the ends of two 
silver wires, held under water, silver is dispersed at the points 
and forms a colkndaU suspension. The color •f the solution 
varies from brownish ^to pink, according to the conditions. Col- 
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loidal suspensions of gold and of platinum can be made in the 
same way. 

For use in silver ware and coins the metal is alloyed with 
copper to make it harder. Americah coins contain 90 per cent 
of silver (“900 fine”). British coins formerly contained 92.6 
per cent, which is the proportion in sterling silver, but the rise in 
price of the metal has recentjy necessitated a reduction to 60 
per cent. 

Chemical Properties. — Silver, when cold, is oxidized by 
ozone, but not by oxygen (see silver oxide). It does not displace 
hydrogen from aqueous solutions of acids. Sulphur compounds 
in the air tarnish the surface, producing Ag^S, as do also eggs, 
secretions from the skin (proteins, p. 511), and vulca.nized rub- 
ber. Silver interacts with cold nitric acid and with hot, con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, giving the nitrate or sulphate of silver 
and oxides of nitrogen or of sulphur (pp. 397, 346). 

The Halides of Silver. — The chloride AgCl, 'bromide AgBr, 
and iodide Agl are fornied as curdy precipitates when a salt of 
silver is added to a solution containing the appropriate halide 
ion. The first is white, and melts at abofit 457°. The second 
and third are very pale-yellow and yellow respectively. The 
insolubility in water increases in the above order. 

When exposed to light, the chloride becomes first violet (col- 
loidal silver, dispersed in the AgCl) and finally brown, chlorine 
beifig liberated. The bromide and iodide behave similarly. Solid 
silver chloride absorbs ammonia, forming at low pressures 2 AgClr 
3 NH 3 , and with higher pressures of ammonia AgCl, 3 NH 3 (com- 
pare p. 605). 

Complex Compounds of Silver. — Silver chloride ^ dissolves 
easily in excess of ammonium hydroxide, giving the complex 
cation, i, 4 g(NH 3 ) 2 +. The bromide, which is less readily soluble, 
gives the same complex-ion. The iodide is hardly soluble at all 
m ammonium hydroxide, and can be precipitated in ammoniacal 
solution. All three of the insoluble halides interact with solu- 
tions of potassium cyanide andi of sodiuip thwsulphate, and go 
into solution^ as dp also all the other insoluble silver salts. With 
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the cyanide, double decbmposition gives first the insoluble silver 
cyanide AgCN, which then dissolves, forming the soluble potas- 
sium argenticyanide K.Ag(CN)2. The thiosulphate gi\^s a solu- 
tion containing the complej/ialt Na3.Ag(S203)2. 

The more active metals, like zinc and copper, displace silver 
from all solutions, whether the solutions contain simple or com- 
plex salts. 

Oxides of Silver.^^* w Iicw suaium nyunwiue re aiRi^u lo a 
solution of a salt of silver, a pale-brown pyccipitate is obtained, 
Afhich, after being freed from water, is found to be argentio oxide 
AggO, and not AgOH. The aqueous solution of argentic oxide, 
however, is distinctly alkaline, and presumably therefore does 
contain "the Jiydroxide: 2 AgOH Ag.O + HoO. It is an active 
basic oxido. When moist, it absorbs carbon dioxide from the air. 
With ammonibm hydroxide it forms the soluble Ag(NH3)2.0H. 
When the oxide is heated, it gives off oxygen, leaving metallic 
silver. 

Silver peroxide AgoOg is formed by the action of ozone on 
silver. In the jlcctro lysis of silver nitrate a deposit of shining 
black crystals which contain some silver peroxide is formed on 
the anode. 

Salts of Silver. — Silver nitrate AgNOg is obtained by treat- 
ing silver with aqueous nitric acid: 

3 Ag + 4HNO3 SAgNOg + NO + 2H2O. 

From the solution, colbrless rhombic crystals are deposited. 
These melt at 208 . 6 °, Thin sticks made by casting (lunar caus- 
iic) are used to cauterize sores, because the substance combines 
with proteins to form insoluble compounds. The aqueous solu- 
tion is neutral. The pure salt is not affected by light, but when 
deposited on cloth, on the skin of the fingers, or on the mouth of 
the reagent bottle, it is reduced by organic matter, and silver is 
liberated. For this reSson it is an ingredient in some marking- 
inks. 

Silver carbonate,, the neutral salt AggCOg, and^ not a basic 
carboqate, is precipitatecl from solutions of salts (jf silver by 
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soluble carbonates. It is slightly yellow in color. With water 
it gives a faint alkaline reaction and, like calcium carbonate, is 
soluble in excess of carbonic acid (p. 501). When heated, the 
carbonate decomposes, leaving mctiJlic silver. The sulphate 
Ag2S04 is made by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on 
the metal. When it' is mixed with a solution of aluminium sul- 
phate tsce p. 585) ‘Octahedral crystals of silver-alum AgoSO^,- 
Al2(S04).„24H20 ar*^ obtained. Silver sulphide Ag^S is 
precipituted by hyc^rogen sulphide from solutions of all silver 
compounds, whether free acids are present or not, and irrespec- 
tive o‘f the form in which the silver is combined. Excess of 
potassium cyanide, however, pre\Tnts its precipitation from the 
argenticyanide. The sulphide is formed by the action of metallic 
silver on alkaline hydrosulphidcs, and this interaction forms the 
basis of the ^‘hepar’^ test for sulphur. Silver Orthophosphate 
Ag3p04 (yellow), arsenate Ag3As04 (brown), and chromate 
Ag2Cr04 (crimson) are produced by precipitation, and their dis- 
tinctive colors enable us to use silver nitrate iji analysis as a 
reagent for identifying, the acid radicals. 

Electroplating. — The process is similar to the electro-de- 
position of copper (p. 612). The article to be plated is cleaned 
with extreme care -and attached to the negative wire. A plate of 
silver forms the positive electrode and, since simple salts of 
' silver do not give coherent deposits, the bath is a solution of 
potassium argenticyanide. The potassium-ion K+ migrates to 
the negative wire and, since potassium requires a much greater 
electromotive force for its liberation than does silver, silver is 
there deposited from the trace of argentic-ion given by the 
complex silver ibns in the neighborhood: 

Ag(CN).2-i=5Ag+ + 2CN--, Ag+ + ©->Ag«. 

At tlxe positive electrode silver goes into solution in equivalent 
amount, giving argentic-ion, and the above equations are 
reversed. 

Mirrors are silvered through the reduction of ammonio-silver 
nitrate by organic compounds such as formaldehyde CH^O 
(formalin) , ^or grape sugar : 
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4AgOH + CbjO -> 3HjO + 4Ag J, + CO,. 

The film of silver is washed, dried, and varnished. 

Photogra*phy. — The taking of a photograph involves four 
processes — preparation of the plate, exposure, development, and 
fixing. 

In preparing the silver bromitle ^ first precipitated in 
water containing gelatine. Th‘e mixture is kipt warm, t(f permit 
tjie precipitate to become more sensitive to light by acquiring a 
coarser grain (“ripening”). Thq “emulsion” is applied to ‘plates 
of glass or strips of transparent celluloid (films), 

The^ brief exposure of the plate to the image of the object, 
well-focussdl in the camera, produces no visible effect. But the 
bromide is thereafter more easily reduced to metallic silver, in 
proportion to the intensity of the light that fell upon each part. 

Development consists in applying a reducing agent, of such 
slight activity tjiat its effect during the process on non-illumi- 
nated parts of the bromide is practically ^cro. Ferrous oxalate, 
or an alkaline«solution of pyrogallol CyHalOH)^ or of quinol 
CflH 4 (OH);j (two substances belonging to the class of phenols, 
sec p. 441), may be used. The reauction goes fastest and de- 
posits most silver where the illumination ^as most intense? 
Thus, the plate liecomes most opaque where the object wtis 
brightest, and vice versa. On account of this reversal, the plate* 
is called a negative. With the potassium salt of quinol* quincyie 
CyH^Oo is formed: 

2AgBr + C„H,(0K)2 2Ag + 2KBr + 

The foregoing processes are all carried out in a faint red 
light, which is almost without action on silver bromide. To 
prevent the gradual reduction of the remaining, unchangec^ bro- 
mide to silver by daylij^ht, it is dissolved out by soaking the plate 
in sodium thiosulphate (fixing). The plate is now clear where 
no silver was deposited. The negative is finally washed thor- 
oughly to remove til e^jeept the gelatine and the, silver image, 
and is. then dried. 
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In printing, the prepared paper is illuminated through tlie 
negative, and light and dark arc again reversed. The denser 
parts of tne negative protect the paper below them, and leave 
these parts white. On printing pastel', silver chloride suspended 
in egg albumon is the sensitive substance, and the silver is liber- 
ated in a reddish, colloidal condition. The color is improved by 
toning ‘with a solution containing gold chloride, as part of the 
silver goes into soluti'^n and gold (purplish') is deposited in its 
place. The print is fixed with hypo, washed, and dried. Papers 
like velox (invented by Baekeland) are essentially like plates 
(silver bromide in gelatine), and are exposed, developed, and 
fixed in the sam« way. 

Analytical Reactions of Silver Compounds. — Argentic-ion 
Ag+ is colorless. Many of its compounds are insoluble, the pre- 
cipitation of the chloride, which is insoluble in dilute acids, being 
used as a test. Mercurous chloride and lead chloride are also 
white and insoluble, but silver chloride dissolver in ammonium 
hydroxide, mercurous oldoride turns black, and lead chloride is 
not altered in color (and is also soluble in hot water). With 
excess of ammonium hydroxide, silver strlts give the complex 
cation AglNHa).^^ and, from solutions containing silver in this 
form, only the iodide and sulphide can be precipitated. Sodium 
thiosulphate and potassium cyanide dissolve a^l silver salts, giv- 
ing salts of complex acids with silver in the anion (p. 623). 

Gold Au 

Chemical Relations of the Element. — ^Gold (Au, at. wt. 
197.2) forms two very incomplete scries of compounds corre- 
sponding respectively to aurous and auric oxides, ^Au^O and 
AUgOg. The former is a feebly basic oxide, the latter mainly 
acid-forming. No simple salts with oxygen acids are stable. 
All the compounds of gold are easily decomposed by heat with 
liberation of the metal. All other common metals displace gold 
from solutions of its compounds (p. 240). Mild reducing agents 
likewise libenite gold. The element enters wto many complex 
anions. 
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Occurrence and Metallurgy. — Gold is found chieflj .11 the 
free condition, disseminated in veins of quartz, or mixed with 
alluvial sand. Small quantities arc found also in sufpjiide ores 
of iron, lead, and copper, 'tllluride of gold (sylvanite), in which 
silver takes ’the place of a part of the gold [Au,A^]Te 2 , is found 
in Colorado. *, • 

In vein mining (e.g., in the Trapsvaal) the rock is puA^erized 
with iron stamps we 4 ;kiiig in an iron tr^gh. 'Jhc powder is 
washed in the form of ’mud over plates of copper amalgamated 
jrith mercury, in which about 55 per centf of the gold dissolves. 
The amalgam is afterwards scraped off, the mercury removed by 
distillation, and the gold residue refined. The tailings still con- 
tain 4i^pcr cent of the gold, adhering to the particles of rock. 
They are cLvcrcd with sodium cyanide solution, and exposed to 
the air, until Jthc gold has been dissolved as sodium aurocyanide 
NaAu(CN)o. From this solution the gold is deposited by elec-* 
trolysis, or displaced by zinc. 

The aliuviikl deposits are washed, on a small scale, in 
^‘cradles’’ (shallow pans) and, on a large*scale, by being carried 
by water down* a long trougii (placer mining). The gold, having 
a much higher specific^gravity than ^hc rock, sinks to the bottom, 
while the rock particles are carried away. In the trough the gold 
settles between elects nailed across the botfom. In hydraulit 
mining, a modification of placer mining, very heavy streams of 
water arc thrown against the deposit. ^ 

In 1920, the gold production of the world exceeded $330,- 
000,000 in value. $165,0()0,000 of this came from the Transvaal, 
and $50,000,000 from the United States. In 1912 the world yield 
was $475,000,000, but the increase in the cost of working has 
caused many mines to be shut down. 

Properties. — Gold is yellow in color. It is the most malle- 
able and ductile of metals. It nieltfi at 1075°. To enable it to 
resist wear, it is allo^^cd with copper. Pure gold is “24 karat” 
fine. British gold coins are 22 karat, and American coins 21.6 
karat (90 per cent gold). 

Gold is not affcited Ijy free ox^jigen nor by hydrogen sulphide. 
It doos not displace hvdroeen from dilute acids, nor does it inter- 
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act with nitric or sulphuric acids or any oxygen acids except 
selenic acid. It combines, however, with free chlorine and bro- 
mine. It' interacts with a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric 
acids (aqua regia) ^ giving chloraui^ic acid H.AuCl^. This hap- 
pens, not because aqua regia is more active than are any of the 
substances it contains, but because it furnishes both the chlorine 
and the chloride-iofi Cl"* required to produce the exceedingly 
stable (little dissociuted) anion AuCL^.y Chlorine-water dis- 
solves iS also, for the same reason (see p. 398). Gold is the 
least active of the familiar metals. 

Compounds with the Halogens. — Chlorauric acid, formed as 
above, is deposited in yellow, deliquescent crystals of 
H.AuCl4,4H.O. The yellow sodium chloraurate NaAuCl 4 , 2 H.O. 
obtained by neutralization of the acid, is used in photography 
(p. 626). The acid gives up hydrogen chloride when heated very 
gently, leaving the red, crystalline auric chloride AuClg. When 
auric chloride is heated to 180'’, aurous chloride AuCl and chlo- 
rine are formed. 

Other Compounds. — When caustic alkalies are added to 
chlorauric acid, or to sodium chlorautatc, auric hydroxide 
^u(OH )3 is prccinitated. This substance is a weak acid, and 
interacts with excess of the base, forming aurates. Auric oxide 
AUgOg is a brown, and aurous oxide AUgO is a violet powder. On 
account of its reducing action, hydrogen sulphide precipitates 
from chlorauric acid a dark-brown mixture containing much 
aurous sulphide AU 2 S and free sulphur, as well as some auric 
sulphide AUgSg. 

The aurocyanides like K.Au(CN) 2 , and the auricyanides, like 
K.Au(CN) 4 , are formed by the action of potassium cyanide on 
aurous and auric compounds, respectively. They ai'e colorless 
and soluble. Their solutions are used as baths, in conjunction 
with a gold anode, for electro-gilding. 

It will be seen that gold, although physically a metal, is 
chemically on the whole a non-metallic element. 

Assaying. In assaying a- sample to dctc^’mine its gold con- 
tent, the finely-crushed material is heated with borax and lead 
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in a small crucible (cupel) of bone ash. The lead and copper, 
are oxidized, and their oxides are absorbed by the cupel, leaving 
a drop of molten alloy of gold and silver. The cold^ljutton is 
flattened by hammering anl rolling, and treated with nitric acid 
to remove the silver. The gold, which remains linattacked, is 
washed, fused agjjin, and weighed. The acid will not interact 
witli the silver, and remove it completely, if ihe quantity »f gold 
exc(ieds 25 per cent^^^Vihen the propbrtj^^ of gold is greater 
than this, a suitable amount^ of pure silve/ is fused Vith the 
jjlloy (“auartation”). • 

The principles behind quart^ition have recently been* eluci- 
dated by Tammann, as the result of a study of tjie cr>"stal struc- 
ture of ^old-silver alloys. Both of these metals exhibit a cubic- 
lattice arrangement of atoms (see p. 106) and form solid solu- 
tions with* eahh other by orderly replacement of atoms in the 
unit cubes. Now if gold constitutes more than one-quarter of 
the atoms in such a cubic lattice, then, after the surface silver 
atoms have beeu removed by an acid, there will remain a ‘^united 
front” of gold atoms, which prohibits finjlher corrosion. But if 
leM than one-ejuarter of the atoms are gold, the formation of a 
coherent barrier is impossible, and the alloy will be completely 
disintegrated by the acid. 

The Platinum Metals 

The rarer elements of Mendelejeff's eighth group divide 
themselves into sets of three each. Ruthenium (Ru* at. )yt. 

101.7) , rhodium (Rh, at. ^wt. 102.9), and palladium (Pd, at. wt. 

106.7) have specific gravities from 13.26 to 11.5. Similarly 

osmium (Os, at. wt. 190.9), iridium (Ir, at wt. 193.1), and 
platinum (Pt, at. wt. 195.2) form a triad with specific gravities 
from 22.5 Jo 21.5. Chemically, ruthenium shows the closest re- 
semblance to osmium, and both are allied to iron. Similarly, 
rhodium and iridium, and palladium and platinum are in^tural 
pairs. ^ 

The six elements are found alloyed in nuggets and particles 
which are separated from alluvial sand by washing. Platinum 
forms 60-84 per cent of Jbhe whole. The chief deposits are in the 
Ural Mountains, smaller amounts being found in Colombia, Cali- 
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fornia, Australia, Borneo, and elsewhere. The components are 
separated by a complex series of chemical operations. 

RuthSnium and Osmium. — Thq^c metals are gray like iron, 
while the othc^r four are whiter and more like cobalt and nickel. 
They also resemble iron in being the most infuciblc members of 
their ^^espective sets. Both melt considerably above 2000°. 
They likewise resemljle iron In uniting easily with free oxygen, 
while the other foui^’ elements do xiot. Kuthenium ogives RuOa 
and even RUO 4 , although the latter oxide is more easily obtained 
indirectly. Osmium gives OsO^, “osmic acid,” a white crystalline 
body melting at 40° and boiling at about 100°. The odor and 
irritating effects of the vapor recall chlorine (Greek, buni), odor). 
The substance is not really an acid, nor even an acid,anliydride. 
The aqueous solution is used in histology, and stains 'tissues in 
consequence of its reduction by organic bodies to metallic 
osmium. Osmium forms also a yellow, crystalline fluoride, OsFg 
(m.-p. 34.5°). It will be observed that ruthenium and osmium 
have a maximum valence of eight. 

Rhodium and Iridium. — These metals are not attacked by 
aqua regia, while the other folir are dissolved, more or less slowly. 
They xre harder than platinum, and iridium is alloyed with this 
metal for special purposes (pen-points and vessels to resist 
fluorine) . 

‘Pallaium and Platinum. — Palladium is the only metal of 
this family which is attacked by nitric acid. Palladium and 
platinum form -ows and -ic compounds of the forms PdXo and 
PdX 4 , respectively. The oxides PdO and PtO and corresponding 
hydroxides are basic. When quadrivalent, the metals appear 
chiefly in complex compounds, like H^-PtClo and IL.PdClo, in 
which the metal is in the anion. Platinum gives also platinates 
derived from the oxide PtOg. 

Palladium. — This metal (m.-p. 1549'*), named from the 
planetoid Pallas, is noted chiefly for its great tendency to adsorb 
hydrogen. When finely divided, it takes, up about 800 times its 
own volume, The amount adsorbed varies continuously with 
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the concentration (pressure) of the hydrogen, although not acr 
cording to a Uniform rule, and the product is in part at least a 
solid solution. When a strip of palladium is made the cathode 
of an electrolytic cell, ov/r» 900 #volumes of hydrogen may be 
occluded. This adsorbed hydrogen, in (^onsequent^e of the cata- 
lytic influence of^the metal, reacts more rapidly than does the 
gas, and consequently a strip of hydrogenized palladium will 
quickly precipitate, fj[om^solutions of tlfeir^mlts, copper and other 
metals less electroposilfve th<^n hydrogen ajld will recfuee ferric 
and other reducible salts: • 

Cu++ -f H,-^2H.+ + Cu. 

2Fe+++ + H, 2Fe++ + 2H+ 

A palladium-gold alloy (palau) has recently been devised as 
a substitute for platinum in laboratory crucibles. 

■ t 

Platinum.* — This metal (Spanish, plata, silver) is grayish- 
white in color, and is very ductile. At a red heat it can be 
welded. It doc.s not melt in the Bunsen flame, but fuses easily 
in the oxyhydrogen jet (m.-p. 1755^"). pn account of its very 
small chemical activity it is used in electrical apparatus and 
for making wire, foil,, and crucibles and other vessels for use in 
laboratories. It interacts with fusc*d alkalies, giving platinates. 
The oxygen acids arc without action upon it,* but on accdhnt of 
the tendency to fgrrn the extremely stable complex ion PtClo~ 
(p. 398), the free chlorine and chloride-ion in aqm regia converf 
it into chloroplatinic acid HjPtCle. 

Tlie metal condenses oxygen upon its surface and also occludes 
hydrogen. The finely divided forms of the metal, such as 
platinum sponge made by igniting ammonium chloroplatinate 
(NH.|).PtCla, platinum black made by adding* zinc to chloro- 
platinic acid, and platinized asbestos made by dipping asbestos 
in a solution of chloroplatinic acid and heating it, show this 
behavior very conspicuously. They cause instant explosioj of a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, in consequence of the heat 
developed by the rapfd union of that part of the gases which is 
condensed in the metal. A heated spiral of fine platinum wire 
will continue to glow if immers,ed in the mixtyre of methyl 
alcohpl vapor and aif (oxygen), formed by placiqg a little of 
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the alcohol in the bottom of a beaker. Some cigar-lighters work 
on this principle. The heat is developed by the interaction be- 
tween the substances, which takes place with great speed at the 
surface of the platinum. Specially prepared platinum is used as 
a contact ag'^nt in making sulphur trioxide (p. 336) and in 
ammonia oxidation (p. 395). ’ 

Platinum has approximately the same coefficient of expan- 
sion as glass, and is ‘ consequently fused into incandescent 
bulbs to furnish t’oe electrical (ibnnection with the filament 
in the interior. Large amounts are also consumed in photog- 
raphy 'and by dentists. The metal is employed most extensively, 
however, for jewelry. 

On account of the increasing demand, and the failure of the 
Russian supply, platinum is now (1923) worth $108.00 per ounce 
troy, or more than five times the value of gold (nominally $20.67 
per ounce) . 

Compounds of Platinum. — Platinous chloride is made by 
passing chlorine over finely divided platinum at 246-250°. It 
forms with hydrochloric acid the soluble chloioplatinous acid 
HoPtCl4. Potassium chloropjatinite KoPtClj is used in making 
platinum prints. Bases precipitate black platinous hydroxide 
Pt(OH)2, which inWacts with acids but not with bases. Gentle 
{leating gives the oxide PtO and stronger heating the metal. With 
potassium cyanide and barium cyanide soluble platino-cyanides, 
K2Pt(CN)4,3H20 and BaPt(CN)4,4H,0, arc formed. 

Ohloroplatinic acid H2PtCl„,6H.O is made by treating the 
metal with aqua regia, and forms reddish-brown deliquescent 
crystals. With , potassium and ammonium salts, it yields the 
sparingly soluble, yellow chloroplatinatcs KaPtCl,, and (NH4)2 
PtCb, (see pp. 484, 486). Platinic chloride PtCl^ iii made by 
heating chloroplatinic acid in a stream of chlorine at 360°. 
BasesMnteract with chloroplatinic acid, giving a yellow or brown 
precipitate of platinic hydroxide Pt(OH)4. This substance inter- 
acts further with bases to give platinates, like Na2HioPt30i2,H20. 
Both sets of platinum compounds interact witl^ hydrogen sulphide, 
giving the sulphides PtS and PtS^, respectively. 
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Exercises. — 1. Make equations for: (a) the action of 
concentrated Sulphuric acid on silver; (6) the decomposition of 
silver chloride by light. 

2. Make equations forf ^a) the displacement of gold from 
potassium chloraurate by silver; (6) the decomposition of chloro- 
platinic acid, and^of (c) ammonium chloroj^atinate by heat; (d) 
the action of zinc on chloroplatinic acid. 

3. What would bg th^ advantages mid rjisadvantages of using 
gold instead of platinuih for Crucibles? 

^ 4. Explain in detail why silver iodide will not dissolve in 

ammonium hydroxide, why silver bromide goes into solution 
with some difficulty, and why silver cliloride dissolves readily. 

5. trustify the nomenclature in the cases of potassium auro- 
cyanide KAu(CN )2 and potassium auricyanidc KAu(CN )3 by 
deducing the Valence of gold in each (p. 626). 

6. What reagents should you use to precipitate the phosphate, 
arsenate, and chromate of silver? Write the ionic equations. 

7. Write thg equations for the interactions of, (a) potassium 
hydroxide and auric hydroxide, (6) potassium cyanide and sodium 
chloraurate. « 

8. In what respects are the elements of this chapter distinctly 
metallic, and in what respects are they allied to the non-metals 
(pp. 468-469)? 

9. Of which metals should it be possible to obtain colloidal 
suspensions in water, and of which not (p. 240)? Suggest somS 
liquids in which you should expect to obtain colloiclifl susppn- 
sions of the alkali metals. 



CHAPTER XLV 

TIN AND LEAD 

The metallic elements of the "fifth -column of the periodic 
table are germanium /Ge, at. wt. 72.5), tin (Sn, at. wt. 118.7), 
and lead (Pb, at. wt. 207.20) . These arc on the right side, while 
titanium (Ti, at, wt. 48.1), zirconium (Zr, at. wt. 90.6), ceriuir 
(Ce, at. wt. 140.25), and thorium (Th, at. wt. 232.15) occupy 
the left side. 

The Chemical Relations of the Family. — All of these ele- 
ments show a maximum valence of four. Germanium, tin, and 
lead are also bivalent. In this respect they resenjiblc carbon and 
differ from silicon, which is more closely allied to the elements on 
the left side of the column. The oxides and hydroxides in which 
these three elements arc bivalent become more basic, and the 
elements themselves more metallic in chemical relations, with 
increase in atomic weight. Curiously enough, the same three 
hydroxides are also acidic. They are more st?;ongly acidic than 
Is zinc hydroxide, for the salts they form by interaction with 
bases arc less hydrolyzed than are the zincates. This acidic 
character likewise increases in the order in which the elements 
are named above. 

Germanium and its compounds are not of sufficient import- 
ance to delay odir progress. 


Tin Sn 

The Chemical Relations of the Element. — Each of the oxides 
and hydroxides SnO and Sn(OH) 2 , SnO^ and SnO(OH )2 (or Sn- 
( 0 H) 4 ), is both basic and acidic, so that there are really four 
series of compounds. Still, stannous hydroxide is mainly a base, 
of a feeble sort, while stannic hydroxide is mamly an acid. Thus 
we have stannous chloride, sulphate, and liittate, which are stable, 
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although they are all* more or less hydrolyzed by water, and 
sodium stannite Na2.Sn02 which is unstable. On the other 
hand, stannic nitrate, sulphate, and chloride are fcjmpletely 
hydrolyzed by water, whiie» sodium stannatc Na^SnO.., is com- 
paratively stable. The dioxide SnO^ is an infusible solid, re- 
sembling silicon* ^ioxide. Tin has a tendency to give complex 
acids and salts, like H^SnCla, (NH^l^.SnCl^, but these a?e quite 
appreciably dissociaiq^ ^ solution, gi\^mg^}bns of Sn++++. Tin 
forms no salts with we^^ aciefs, like carbonil acid. 

• 

Occurrence and Extraction. — Tin has long been in uso, speci- 
mens of it being found in Egyptian tombs. The chief ore of 
tin is tinstone, or cassiterite SnOg, which forms* square-prismatic 
crystal? wljose dark color is due to the presence of iron com- 
pounds. -Th^ ore is roughly pulverized and washed, to remove 
granite or sl?ltc with which it is mixed, and is then roasted, to 
oxidize the sulphides of iron and copper, and drive off the arsenic * 
which it contains. After renewed washing to eliminate sulphate 
of copper and o*xide of iron, it is reduced with coal in a reverbera- 
tory furnace (^. 695). The tin is afterwards rcmclted at a gentle 
heat, and the pure metal which flows away from compounds of 
iron and arsenic is cast in blocks (blbck tin). Formerly the mines 
in Cornwall (England) constituted the chief source of thometal, 
but now the largest supply comes from the East Indies, the next 
largest from Bolivia. The average total production is 100,00^ 

metric tons annually. 

• 

Physical and Chemical Properties. — Tin is a silver-white, 
crystalline metal of low tenacity but great malleability (tin-foil). 
Its specific gravity is 7.3, and its melting-point about 232°. 

Tin is dimorphous (p. 317). In 1851, the tin pipes of an organ 
were found to have turned largely into a gray powder. In 1868 
a shipment of blocks of tin stored in the custom house in Petro- 
grad was found to have changed in the same way. Objects of 
tin in museums frequ^ently show spots indicating the presence of 
the “tin pest,” as it was called. It now appears that white, 
metallic tin is stable only above 18°, and that below this tem- 
perature it is unstrAle^apd is liable to change into gray tin. This 
transition point is similar to that of sulphur at (p. 318). 
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Tin plate, used in making ^Tin” cans, is produced by dipping 
cleaned sheets of mild steel in melted tin. So long as the layer 
of tin remains intact, the iron is protected from rusting. But, 
if the tin layer is damaged, the tin acts as a contact agent (see 
p 658) and acoually hastens the rusting of the iron. 

Tin is sufficiently valuable to render the detinning of scrap 
tin place from can factories, bearing 3 to 5 per cent of tin, a 
paying process, In the Goldschmidt prcce^; tlie scrap is cleaned, 
dried, arid exposed to dry chlorine, which converts the tin into 
the liquid stannic chloride SnCl^, but leaves the iron unaffected. 
The chloride is used in mordanting. 

Copper vessel, for cooking and bniss pins are also coated with 
tin, to preserve them from the action of air and moistur^. Tin 
pipes arc used where lead would be unsafe, as, for example, for 
beverages. 

Alloys of tin, such as bronze (p. 604), soft solder (50 per cent 
lead), pewter (25 per cent lead), and britannia metal (10 per 
cent antimony and some copper), are much used in the arts. 

Tin, although it displaces hydrogen from dilute acids, is not 
tarnished by moist air. Tin also liberates hydrogen from caustic 
alkalies, giving a metastannate, such as sodium metastannate 
Na^SnOa. 

Chlorides of Tin, — Stannous chloride SnCl2,2HaO is made 
by the inferaction of tin and hydrochloric acid. When the 
crystals are heated, or when a strong aqueous solution is diluted, 
the salt is partially hydrolyzed. In the latter case the basic 
chloride Sn(OH)Cl is deposited. By presence of excess of hy- 
drochloric acid, the hydrolysis is prevented. The solution is used 
as a mordant (p. 591). 

Stannous chloride tends to pass into stannic chloride SnCl 4 , 
and is therefore an active reducing agent. Thus, it reduces the 
chlorides of mercury (p. 615) and of the noble metals, liberating 
the free metals. It also reduces free oxygen, or, what is the same 
thing, is oxidized by the air. In this case, stannic chloride is 
formed in the acid solution and the liquid remains clear; in the 
neutral solution a precipitate of the br.sjc chloride is formed 
as well: 
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6SnC4 + 2Hjb + O 2 ^4Sn(0H)Cl + 2SnCl,. 

Powdered tin, if placed with the acid solution, will undo the 
effects of this action by re^iijcing {he stannic salt to tht^ stannous 
condition. • 

When chloride in excess acts upon tin, gtannic chloride SnCl^ 
is formed. The* compound is a colorless, liquid (b.-p, IH"") 
which fumes very strongly in moij* air, giving hydrochloric acid 
and stannic acid. almcct complete!^ |^ydrolyzcd* by water. 
The stannic acid which is formed is not ^precipitated, however, 
•but remains in colloidal suspension: 

SnCI, + 4H/) ^ 4HC1 + Sn (OH) 

The chlorilie, with small amounts of water, gives hydrates, of 
which SnCl^^ILO, “oxymuriate of tin,” is used as a mordant. 
Ammonium-stannic chloride or ”pink-salt” (NHJ^SnClo is used* 
as a mordant on cotton. 

I 

a-Staanic Acid and its Salts. — When a solution of stannic 
chloride is trejAed with ammonium hydroxide, a white, gelatinous 
precipitate of a-stanr/ic acid is forped: 

SnCl^ + 4NH,OH 4NH,C1 + H,Sn03 -f H^O. ' 

The precipitate loses water gradually until the dioxide remains, 
and neither ^n{OE)^ nor SnO(OH )2 is obtainable asNi definite 
compound. When stannic oxide is fused with caustic soda-, 
sodium tt-stannate Na^Sn0.,,3HoO, is formed: 


SnO^ + 2NaOH Na 3 Sn 03 + H.,0. 

This compound is used as a mordant under the name of “pre- 
paring salt.” When its solution is acidified, a-stannic acid, the 
actual mordant, is formed by double decomposition. Ti(iis a- 
stannic acid interacts readily with acids and alkalies, and the 
chloride obtained from it is identical with stannic chloride de- 
scribed above. 

Flannelette and othgr cotton goods are rendered non-inflam- 
mable by saturation ^rst with sodium a-stannate.»solution and 
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then, after drying, with ammonium sulphate. The acid is too 
feeble to form an ammonium salt: 

NaoStiOa + Na^SQ^ + SnO(OH)2 + 2NH3. 

The sodium sulphate is washed out and the goods, after being 
dried, contain stannic oxide. The latter cannot afterwards be 
removed by washing, and the- material is permanently fireproof. 
Silk is also loaded wii^i stannic oxide, iimount used varying 
from 25 to 300 per cent or more. 

p-Stannic Acid. — The first product of the action of concen- 
trated nitric acid upon tin is stannic nitrate. Most of this salt, 
however, is hydrolyzed by the water at the high temperr ture of 
the action, and there remains a hydrated stannic oxide which is 
not identical with the substance described in the foregoing sec- 
tion. It is called yS-stannic acid, and has been assigned the 
formula (HaSnOa)^. /^-stannic acid is not easily acted upon 
by alkalies. By boiling it with caustic soda, ho\rever, and then 
extracting with pure Winter, a soluble sodium /^-stannate NaoSUgOii 
is obtained, /^^-stannic acid is also very slowly attacked by acids, 
and the chloride secured fromiit is not idencical with the ordinary 
chloricie. When fused with caustic soda, however, ;3-stannic acid 
gives the same a-stannate as does ordinary SnO^. 

I 

The Oxides of Tin. — When stannous oxalate is heated in 
absence of air, stannous oxide SnO remains: SnC 204 -^Sn 0 + 
CO 2 + CO. It is a black powder which burns in the air, giving 
the dioxide. The corresponding hydroxide is formed by adding 
sodium carbonate to stannous chloride solution. It is a white 
powder, easily dehydrated, and interacts with alkalies to give 
soluble stannites, such as NagSnOg. With acids, the„ hydroxide 
gives stannous salts. 

St^nic oxide Sn02 is found in nature (p. 635), and may be 
made in pure form by igniting /3-stannic acid. When heated, it 
becomes yellow, but recovers its whiteness when cooled (compare 
zinc oxide, p. 564). Prepared at a low temperature, it interacts 
easily with aoids, but after strong ignition L affected by them 
very slowly. 
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The Sulphides of l^n. — Stannous sulphide SnS is obtained 
as a dark-bro'^n precipitate when hydrogen sulphide is led into a 
solution of a stannous salt. 

Stannic sulphide SnS^ is Jcymed, likewise by precipitation, and 
is yellow in t^olor. Stannic sulphide loses sulphur jvdicn strongly 
heated, and leavos stannous sulphide. It is yot much affected by 
dilute acids, but interacts with solutions of ammonium sulphide 
(or sodium sulphide^, giving a soibble cor^plex salt, ammonium 
sulphostannate : 


SnS^d- (NHj;.SnS3. 

The corresponding sodium sulphostannate is easily crystallized in 
the form NaoSnS;^,2H20. Stannous sulphide is not affected by 
plain sulpjiidcs, but polysulphides, such as yellow ammonium 
sulphide, give, with it the above-mentioned sulphostannates: 

SnS + (NH,),.SnS 3 . 

• 

With acids the sulphostannates undergo, double decomposition, 
but the free ackl H^.SnS^ thus produced is unstable and breaks 
up, giving off hydrogen sulphide, and depositing stannic sulphide. 

Analytical Reactions of Salts of Tin. — The two ionic^orm^ 
of tin, Sn++ and ^n++++, are both colorless. Their behavior 
is different. They give a brown and a yellow sulphide, rcspec-^ 
tively, with hydrogen sulphide. These, sulphides d1:>solvc ^in 
yellow ammonium sulphide. The reducing power of stannous-ion 
Sn t+ is very characteristic (p. 615). The oxides arc reduced 
by charcoal in the reducing part of the Bunsen flame and the 
metal is liberated. 


Lead Pb 

The Chemical Relations of the Element. — The oxides PbO 
and PbOg, and the corresponding hydrated oxides, are all both 
basic and acidic. LcAd monoxide is a fairly active base, com- 
parable with cupric oxide, but lead dioxide is a fei^ble one. Both 
are feebly acidic. Jbe salts of bivalent lead, like PbfNO.lo? 
somewhat hydrolyzed l)y water, tut less so than ^rc those of 
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tin. The tetrachloride and other salts of quadrivalent lead are 
completely hydrolyzed. The plumbites Naa-PbOg and plumbates 
Nao.PbO^, like the stannites and stannates, are hydrolyzed to a 
considerable extent. All the compeunds in which lead is quad- 
rivalent are readily reduced. The metal displaces hydrogen with 
difficulty (see table on p. 240), and is easily displaced by zinc. 
Lead compounds arc all poisonous. 

Occurrence and Metallurgy. — ComnTercial lead is almost all 
obtained from galena PbS, which crystallizes in cubes, and is 
found in the United States, Spain, and Mexico. 

The ore, if rich, is roasted in a reverberatory furnace (p. 
695) until a part has been converted into the oxide PbO and sul- 
phate PbS 04 . The air is then shut off, and the temperature 
raised, so that these products may oxidize the remaining galenite: 

PbS -h 2Pb0^3Pb-t-S02t 
PbS -h PbSO^ ^ 2Pb + 2SOo t • 

The melted lead flows out. 

Ores poorer in lead are sometimes reduced by heating with 
scrap iron, or with a mixture of iron ore and coke. 

Lead is refined clectrolytically by the Betts process. Heavy 
plates of tlie crude lead form the anodes, thin sheets of pure lead 
the cathodes, and a solution of lead fluosiiicate PhSiFy the cell 
liquid. The operation is similar to that for refining copper (p. 
613). Sflver, gold and bismuth are left as a sludge. 

Physical and Chemical Properties. — Metallic lead is gray 
in color, very soft, and of small tensile strength. Its specific 
gravity is 11.4, and its melting-point 327.4°. While warm, 
it is formed by hydraulic pressure into pipes which lire used in 
plumbing and for covering electric cables. On account of its 
very slow interaction with most substances, sheet lead is used in 
chemical factories, for example, to line sulphuric-acid chambers. 
An alloy containing 0.5 per cent of arsenic is used in making 
small shot and shrapnel bullets. Type-metjil contains 20-25 
per cent of /-ntimony and expands on solidifying, giving a perfect 
reproduction of the mold. In both cases greater hardness is 
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secured by the addition of the foreign metal. Solder contains 
50 per cent of tin and, since it remains liquid at a lower tem- 
perature than pure lead, can be applied in the molten# state to 
mend a lead joint without dhAger of melting the lead itself. 

Lead oxidizes very superficially in the air. The suboxide 
PbjjO is supposedftto be first formed. The final covering is a 
basic carbonate. Contact with har^ waters confers upon lead a 
similar coating comfjq^i of the carboiiMce and „the , sulphate. 
These deposits, being insoluble and strong!^ adherent, ' enclose 
Vie metal and protect the water from contamination with lead 
compounds. Pure rain-water, however, since it luis no hardness, 
and contains oxygen in solution, gives the hydi»oxide Pb(OH)., 
which ic noticeably soluble. Hence lead pipes can safely be 
used only with somewhat hard water. When heated in the air, 
lead gives the inonoxide PbO or minium PhyO^, the latter at lower 
temperatures. 

The metal displaces hydrogen from hydrochloric acid slowly. 
It is hardly affected by cold concentrated sulphuric acid (com- 
pare p. 344). Nitric acid attacks it reaeJily, giving lead nitrate 
and oxides of nitrogen (p. 397). 

The annual worlds production # of lead averages 1,000,000 
tons. It is the cheapest metal after iron. Its principaj uses 
have been described above. The metal is also employed exten- 
sively in storage b<itteries (see p. 660). Its compounds find im- 
portant applications as paint ingredients (p. 644). 

Chlorides and Iodide.^ Lead chloride PbCL is precipitated 
when a soluble chloride is added to a solution of a bivalent 
lead salt. It is slightly soluble in water (1.5 parts in 100) at 18°, 
and much more so at 100°. 

Lead tetrachloride PbCl 4 is a solid at - 15°, and loses chlorine 
at the ordinary temperature. It is made by passing chlorine 
into PbClo suspended in hydrochloric acid. The solutiow con- 
tains the complex acid H^PbClo. Ammonium chloride is added 
and ammonium chloroplumbate (NH^lgPbClo crystallizes out. 
When this is thrown into cold, concentrated sulphuric acid, an 
oil, PbCl 4 , settles it the* bottom. The oil fumes i/i the air, and 
closely resembles stanijic chloride SnCl^. With little water, it 
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, slowly deposits PbCIg and gives off chlorine. With much water 
it is quickly hydrolyzed, and lead dioxide is thro'i^n down: 

PbCl, + 2H..0 -> FkO, + 4HC1. 

‘•f o f. 

The yellow lead iodide PbL is formed by precipitation. It 
crystallizes in yellov; scales from solution in ho^ water. 

o • 

Oxides and Hydroxides. — There tyre five different oxides of 
lead, Pbaf^j PbO, l^b 304 , PKOj,, and PBIJo. The suboxide PbaO 
is a dark-gray powder, formed by gently heating the oxalate. 
Lead ‘monoxide PbO is made l)y cupcllation (p. 621) of lead, 
and the solidifie/1, crj’^stallinc mass of y(;llowish-rcd color is sold 
as litharge. All the other oxides yield this one when jthey are 
heated above 600° in the air. It is used in making glass and 
enamels and for preparing salts of lead. Mixed ^Vith' glycerine, 
, it gives a cement for glass or stone. 

The hydroxide Pb(OH )2 is formed by precipitation. It is 
observably soluble in water, and gives a solution with a faintly 
alkaline reaction. Wi^h acids it forms salts of lead. It interacts 
also with potassium and sodium hydroxides to farm the soluble 
plumbites, like sodium plumbite Nao.PbO.^ 

Minium, or red lead, PbaO^, gives off oxygen when heated: 

' 2PbA?=^6Pb0 + 02. 

‘On account of unequal heating during manufacture, commercial 
rej^ lead* is never fully oxidized, and always contains litharge. 
Conversely, commercial litharge usually contains a little minium. 

Minium, wdien heated with warm, dilute nitric acid, is decom- 
posed, and leaves lead dioxide as an insoluble powder. Two- 
thirds of the lead is basic and one-third is acidic. Minium is 
therefore lead orthoplumbate (sec below) : 

Pb^.PbO^ + 4 HNO 3 ?=± 2 Pb(N 03)2 + H^PbO^. 

The double decomposition as a salt that it thus undergoes is fol- 
lowed by dehydration of the plumbic acid, which is unstable 
(H^PbO^-^PbOa + 2 H 2 O), and the dioxide remains. Red lead 
IS used in glass-making, and,,, when mi^ed with oil, gives a red 
paint. 
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'Lead dioxide PbOj may be obtained as described above in 
the form of a brown powder. It is usually made by adding 
bleaching powder to an alkaline solution of PblOIIlo:* 

Na2.Pb02 + Ca(OCl)Cl + H^O 42NaOH + CagU + PbO^ I 

In this action wo may regard the free lead hydroxide, formed 
by hydrolysis of the plurnbite, as bping oxidized by the bleaching 
powder. Lead dioxitlc^i an {jetive oxidizing agent. It interacts 
with, and sets fire to, a streaiji of hydrogen sulphide, and it 
liberates chlorine from hydrochloric acid. *With acids it gives no 
hydrogen peroxide, and its graphic formula 0 — Pb =: 0 indicates 
that it is not a peroxide (p. 292). Lead dioxitle intcrac^ts with 
potassiftm ^and sodium hydroxides, giving soluble plumbates. 
The potafjsiuyi salt K^Pb03,3H.0 is analogous to the metastan- 
natc KoSnO;,,^T-L,0 (p. 637). A mixture of calcium cjirbonate 
and lead monoxide absorbs oxygen when heated* in a stream • 
of air, and the yellowish-red calcium orthoplumbate is formed: 

4CaCb3 + 2PbO + 0., ?:± 2Ca,i>bO, + 4CO2. 

The action is reversible, and is at the basis of Kassner’s method 
of manufacturing oxygen from the tiir. 

Other Salts of Lead. — Lead carbonate PbCO, is found in na- 
ture. It may be farmed as a precipitate by adding sodium bicar- 
bonate to lead nitrate solution. With normal sodium .carbonate, 
a basiic carbonate Pb3(0H)^(C03).^ is deposited. This basic Fx\lt 
is identical with white lea^, a heavy, white, insoluble, amorphous 
substance. Mixed with linseed oil, it forms a white paint valued 
for its ^‘body’^ or covering power (see Paints, p. 644). Its disad- 
vantage is the darkening, due to formation of the black lead sul- 
phide PbS,t which is produced by the hydrogen sulphide in the 
air (see p. 293). Its poisonous character is also objectionable. 

The old Dutch process for making white lead is stili used 
extensively. Grating^ (“buckles’’) of lead are placed above a 
little vinegar in small pots. The pots are covered with boards, 
on which manure or spent tan bark is spread. Other tiers of 
pots, boards and bhrk,»re placed <»on the first, until the shed is 
full. ‘Carbon dioxide, warmth and moisture are furmshed by the 
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decaying bark. The gratings, by the end of three months, are 
converted into cakes of white lead. The vapor bf acetic acid 
arising ffdm the vinegar may be regarded as a catalytic agent. 

In Mild’s process melted lead isf atomized by a jet of steam, 
and the lead (^ust is beaten with vinegar, air, and carbon dioxide 
in a vat for about seven days. In the French, lirocess white lead 
is precipitated by a stream of carbon dioxide from a solution 
of the basic acetate. ^ 

Leatf' acetate Pbi‘(C2H302) 2,311^ is made by the action of 
acetic acid on litharge*. It is easily soluble in water and, from the 
sweet taste of the solution, is. named sugar of lead (used in 
medicine) . . 

Lead sulphate PbSO^ occurs in nature as anglesite. ^..It is a 
very insoluble salt. On this account, the workmen in white lead 
works add a little sulphuric acid to the water thc^ drink. 

Paints. — paint usually contains three ingredients: 1. The 
oil, which hardens (“dries”) to a tough resin, being oxidized by 
the air, and adheres firpily to the surface being painted. 

2. The body, a tine powder which makes th(i paint opaque. 
Since the powder docs not shrink, it alsg “fills” the paint and 
prevents the formation of minute pores which otherwise would 
appear in the oil after drying. White lead is the most common 
material for the body, but zinc oxide and other substances arc 
blso used. 

. 3. Except in the case of white paint, a pigment is added. 
Various oxides, such as minium, colored salts, and lakes (p.’ 592) 
arc used as coloring matters. 

The oil docs not “dry” by evaporation but gives a resin by 
oxidation (see p, 42). Linseed oil and hemp oil are commonly 
used. They contain glyceryl esters (p. 545) of unsaturated 
acids, such as that of linoleic acid, (03115(0020^7113^)3). The 
unsatjirated part of the molecule takes up the oxygen. By pre- 
viously boiling the oil with manganese dioxide and other oxides, 
it is rendered more active, and “dries” mo^e quickly. 

Plumbers use a cement made of minium and linseed oil, in 
which the forjnaer oxidizes thc^ latter, without^ access of air being 
necessary, t^ make joints tight. 
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Analytical Reaction! of Lead Compounds. — Hydrogen sul- 
phide precipitates the black sulphide, even when dilute acids 
are present. Sulphuric acid throws down the sulphate. Potas- 
sium hydroxide gives the iV’Jiite hydroxide, which dissolves in 
excess to form the plumbite. Potassium chromate lOr dichromate 
(p. 679) gives A ^yellow precipitate of lead chromate PbCrO*, 
which is used as a pigment under the name ‘of “chrome-yellow.’’ 
% * * (» 

Titanium, ^Aiconj:um, Ceriuih, ^Thorjum • ^ 

The metals on the left side of* the fifth column of the periodic 
fable are all quadrivalent, although compounds in which a lower 
vahmce appears are numerous in this family. The first two are 
feebly l^aso-fomiing as well as feebly acid- forming; the last two 
are base- forming exclusively. 

Titaniifm Occurs in rutile TiOj,. Zirconium is found in zircon, 
the ortliosilicate of zirconium ZrSi04 (see Fig. 45, p. 105). 

Cerium occurs chiefly in cerite, *a complex silicate in which 
neodymium, pr^isoodymium and lanthanum (p. 580) are also 
present. The particles of an alloy of cerium (70 per cent) and 
iron (30 per ce^it), when torn off by a file, catch fire in the air. 
This fact is utilized jn making gas-lighters and cigar-lighters. 
Thorium is found in thorite ThSiO^, hut most of the supply comes 
from monazite sand. The nitrate Th(N03)*4,6Hj,0 is ifsed ip 
making Welsbach jncandcscent mantles (compare p. 443). The 
element and its compounds are radioactive (see p. 723). • 

The foundation of the Welsbach mantle is woven* of ramie. 
This is saturated with a solution of thorium and cerium nitrates 
in the proiiortion 99 : 1, and is then molded to the proper shape 
and dried. By heating in a Bunsen flame, the organic matter is 
burned, and the nitrates are decomposed: • 

• Th (NO3) 4 ThO^ + 4NO2 + O2. 

The oxides retain the form of the fabric and, to prevent breakage 
in handling, the structure is dipped in collodion and dried. 

Exercises. — 1. In what order should you place the elements 
dealt with in this chapter, beginning with the least metallic, and 
ending with the most mfitallic (pp! 468-469) ? 
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2. Construct equations showing, (a) the interaction of tin and 

concentrated sulphuric acid, (b) of water and stannous chloride, 
(c) of oxjigen and stannous chloride in acid solution, (d) of lead 
monoxide and acetic acid. ^ . • 

3. Formulate ionic equations to explain why stannic sulphide 
dissolves in ammonium sulphide solution. 

4. What interactions probably occur when lead dioxide lib- 
erates chlorine from Jiydrochloric acid (see p. 178) ? 

5. How should ypu set about preparirTg, (a) lead oxalate (in- 
soluble), (b) lead chlorate (soluble)? 

6. Construct ccpiations for the formation of white lead by the 
Dutch process, showing, (1) the formation of the basic acetate by 
the action of oxygen, water, and ac(‘tic acid vapor, and (2) the 
action of carbonic acid on the product. 



CHAPTER XLVI 
electromotive chemistry 

In chemical involving electrolytes, jvhich liberate 

energy, the energy can be secured, if specml arrangements arc 
made, in the form of electricity. Since the change sets aji elec- 
tric current in motion, the subject is called electromotive chemistry. 
A knowledge of this branch of the science is Essential for the 
proper 'Understanding of many commercial applications of elec- 
tricity in, chpmistry, such as electrolytic methods of refining 
metals, the theor>^ of storage batteries, etc. It also furnishes us 
with a simple method for measuring chemical affinity in ionic • 
reactions. 

Factors and Units of Electrical Energy. — On account of the 
close relation Ibetween electromotive chemistry and ionization, 
parts of the former subject were anticipated when the latter was 
<liscussed (pp. 235-240). These pages should now be je-read 
attentively. In particular, it must be recalfed that a quantity 
of electrical energ/is expressed by two factors. One is called thp 
quantity of electricity, and is measured in coulombs. *The other 
is cabled the electromotive force in the case of a current, or, when 
a current is not flowing or is not being considered, the difference 
in potential, and is expressed in volts. Just as in electrolysis 
chemically equivalent quantities of elements qr ions, in being 
liberated from solutions of different substances, use up equal 
quantities "of electricity (Faraday’s law), so in a battery-cell 
the interaction of chemically equivalent amounts of different sets 
of substances produces equal quantities of electricity. <^n the 
other hand, just as ^different amounts of thermal energy are 
liberated or absorbed by different chemical reactions (p. 200), 
so different amounts of electrical energy are used or generated 
by the complete in^rc<etion of chemical equivalcirts of different 
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sets of substances, and therefore diverscdifferences in potential 
are created and currents of different electromotive force are pro- 
duced. The electrical energy used or produced is expressed by 
the product of the factors: 

No. of coulombs^ X No. of volts 

= Quantity of electrical energy (in joules). 

If we consider the ^Cine occupied^ by jj^ther process, and wish 
to express the rate a which the energy is consumed or produced, 
we regard 1 coulomb per second (1 ampere) as the unit. Hence: 

No. of amperes X No. of volts = Joules per sec. = Watts. 

« 

The kilowatt is 1000 watts. The horsepower is 746 vvatts. 

An illustration will show the meaning of this relation. If a 
50-watt incandescent lamp is used on a 110-volt circuit, by 
substituting these values in the equation we perceive that such 
a lamp must carry about 0.5 amperes, or one coidomb every two 
seconds. If, with the same voltage, wc wanted a lamp to carry 
more electricity per second, wc should have to. reduce the re- 
sistance of the lamp, say, by shortening the filament, or using a 
thicker one. Evidently, the number of such lamps required to 
consume one horsepower would be 746/50, or between 14 and 15 
lamps. Again, to decompose one molecular, weight of hydro- 
chloric acid (36.468 g.) 96,540 coulombs (p. 237) are required, 
and an E.M.F. of at least 1.35 volts (sec p. 657). The electrical 
energy needed is therefore 96,540X 1.35= 130,300 joules. If 
this were to be accomplished by the current from a 110-volt 
direct-current lighting circuit, passing through a lamp which 
carried 5 watts when in series with the electrolytic cell, the time 
required (x seconds) would be given by: 5 joules per sec. X x 
secs. = 130,300 joules, where x =■ 26,060 seconds, or about 7^4 
hours., 

The factors of electrical energy (volts and amperes) are easily 
measured when electricity is produced, and arc easily provided 
according to any specification when electricity is to be used. 
Hence, it is much easier to stujly the relations between chemical 
change and this form of energy than between the same change 
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anji the heat or any other form of energy which, under other con- 
ditions, it might produce. Electrochemistry is, therefore, in 
many ways better understood, and easier to handle than are 
other branches of chemistry involving energy. 

Some Reactions that can be Used to Furnish* Electricity. — 

A few illustratior^s of the kinds of reactions which can easily be 
carried out in cells, so as to fumisl^ an electric current ins’tead of 
heat, may be classified^ 'jhus: 

Combination ceUs, such as one in which/ zinc (or some other 
tactive metal) and bromine (or some other* active non-metal) are 
the reacting substances: 


Zn" + Br/ Zn++ + 2 Br- 

Displdcerhent cells, such as one with cupric sulphate solution 
and a metal more active than copper (p. 240) : 

Zn« + Cu++ Zn++ + Cu^ 

Oxidation cells, such as one in which ^rrous chloride FcClg or 
stannous chloftde SnCl, is oxidized by chlorine-water, giving 
Fed, or SnCl^: 

Sn++ + Cl,« -^Sn++++ + 2C1-. 

Concentration’ tells, or cells in which the same substance, sucj[i 
as silver nitrate, in two different concentrations is used. 

On closer analysis, as we shall sec below, all of these ’reactions 
reduce to the same type - 7 - oxidation (or loss of electrons, see pp. 
267, 300) at one electrode, and reduction (or gain of electrons) at 
the other. 

The Arrangement of the Cell. — Every cell has one striking 
characteristic. If the pairs of substances mentioned in the last 
section are placed together, they interact and heat is produced. 
There is no way to avoid the action, and the liberation of the 
energj’^ as heat, if the' substances come in contact. If, therefore, 
all the energy is to be obtained as electrical energy* the substances 
must be preventedi from coming in contact with one another. 
Paradoxical as it may* seem, it is easily possible obtain the 
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electricity, and yet fulfill this essential (Condition. The plan in 
all cells is to place the one substance in or round one pole, and 
the other substance in or round the other pole, and to separate 
the substances by a porous partition, ur some equivalent arrange- 
ment. 

Suppose that it is the first of the above-mentioned actions 
that is to be used — the action of zinc and brdinine. The active 
substances are arranged as folluws: The pole pn the left (Fig. 130 ) 

is motelic zinc. The solution 
on the right contains the bro- 
mine. The porous partitioii 
in the center is permeable by 
migrating ions, but hinders 
mechanical mixing^rof the ma- 
terials in the two halves of the 
apparatus, and so prevents di- 
rect interaction with libera- 
tion of heat. 

Now, to enable the cell to 
operate, inactive, conducting 
substances must be added to 
complete the arrangement. A 
pole is added on the right, a 
conducting, solution is placed 
to the left of the partition, 

T* Fig. 130 . juid a wire must connect the 

two poles. The wire may connect the poles through a voltmeter, 
so that the E.M.F. produced may be measured. Also, since 
bromine-water is a poor conductor, a well-ionized salt must be 
present along with the bromine. The substances used for these 
purposes must be inactive. For example, the pole on the right 
must be a conductor, but its material must not interact chemi- 
cally with the bromine or with the salt. A rod of carbon or a 
platinum wire will serve the purpose. A more active metal, such 
as copper, could not be used, because it would combine with the 
bromine. Again, common salt or sodium nitrate may be mixed 
with the bromine, because it yrill not iptcrart with bromine or 
carbon or pVitinum. Still again, the solution added on tlie left 
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must be one which will* not act upon the zinc pole, or upon the 
solution on tlfe right, which it meets inside the porous partition. 
Common salt or niter fulfills these conditions. An acid could be 
used on the right, but not the left, for it would intefact with 
the zinc. The reader should make a different selection of inac- 
tive materials, so as to become familiar, with the reasoning 
involved in the choice in each case. . • 

Note that in each figiy'e, the syihbols for^the active substances 
are in black-face type, Jhe products arc in Roman* type,# and the 
inactive materials are in italic type. 

The Operation of the Cell. — When the cell^has been assem- 
bled, fiflpd the wires have been connected, the following phe- 
nomena are observed: 

1. The ziilc, in consequence of its tendency to lose electrons 

(p. 267), begins to form zinc ions, Zn® ~»Zn++ 3©^ an opera- 

tion which leaves the pole negative! 

2. The bronjine molecules which come into collision with the 
other pole, in consequence of their tencjency to gain electrons 
(p. 284), begin to form bromide ions, Br/ 2© — » 2Br'“, and 
leave this pole positively charged. 

3. Since one pole is now negative and the other positive, a 

current flows througli the wire. » ’ 

4. The new po^tivc ions (Zn++) round the left pole (anode) 
attract all the negative ions in the cell, and cause them to migratb 
towards the left so as to keep all parts of the solution electrically 
neutral. 

5. The new negative ions on the right (Br"”) similarly attract 
all the positive ions in the cell, and cause them to drift slowly 
towards the right pole (cathode). 

6. (Veiy important.) It will be seen that the zinc and the 
bromine become ionized at a distance from one another and do not 
actually combine. The slow migration of the Zn++ and Br“ ions 
will, of course, after some hours or days, bring some of these ions 
together in or near tl^e partition, and some imdissociated ZnBrg 
will be formed. But this operation prcxluces no electrical energy 
— it only givfes out or aj:)sorbs hc^t (p. 196) . It ig not an essen- 
tial part of the operation of the cell. The chemical^change which 
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produces the current is the ionization of'^the two elements, sepa- 
rately. The term combination cell is, therefore, misleading. The 
cell, as a Source of electrical energy, is concerned only with pro- 
ducing two kinds of ions from^the elements: 

Zn° + — > Zn++ -|- 2Br- + Electrical energy. 

A Displacement Cell. — In a similar way, a cell using metal- 
lic zinc and cupric siflphate solution may bc'^arranged (Fig. 131). 

^ 'The zinc forms one pole, and 

the cupric sulphate solution 
2n Cu must be placed on the other 

• ^ + side of the partition. For in- 

I I active materials, a plate of 

1 I copper or of some fnetal below 

I ++ copper in the activity series 

, -♦Zn'^ I Cu -* ijjay be used, and any solu- 

I tion (such as zinc chloride so- 

$ lution) which will interact 

^ , neither with the zinc nor with 

I cupric sulphate. 

I cuiso* The operation of the cell is 

I substantially as in the pre- 

I II V ous example. Thus, the zinc 

- / begins to lose electrons and 

^ gives zinc ion Zn® — > Zn++ + 

20. The pole on the left be- 
comes negatively charged. The cupric ions which collide with 
the pole on the right tend to discharge, and consequently begin 
to gain electrons Ou++ + 20 -» Cu®, leaving the pole positively 
charged. All the positive ions in the cell migrate towards the 
right pole (cathode) and all the negative ions migrate towards 
the left pole> (anode), since positive ions are being formed on the 
left apd are disappearing on the right: 

Zn® 4 - Cu++ -» Zn++ + Cu® + Electrical energy. 

The Oxidation Cell. — The arrangement whereby stannous- 
ion Sn++ is oxidized by chlorme- water jG stvinnic-ion Sn++++ 
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is shown in Fig. 132. ’ The chlorine Clg® encountering the polp 
on the right^ gains electrons and becomes negatively charged, 
leaving the pole positive. y-s 

Transfer of electrons tajtr^ » 

place along the whole con- ^ 

ducting wire fsge p. 468). * ^ T 

The source of these electrons ' % • 

is the reaction wHch ..^akes ^ | 

place wlien stannous ions* ^ 

^^Sn++ touch the electrode on * ^ | ci?^ 

the left: Sn++-^Sn++++ , '«n+^ | 

-f 20. The complete reac- p 

tion isfiherefore: p 


Sn+ -f*Cl/ — > Sn++++ -f 
2C1'“ + Elbctrical energy. 


4-2a-4-8n++ 

it 

BnClt 


>‘Cl-+iVa+- 

ia 


A rather more complex ex- [ ^ | “ 

ample of an oxidation cell is Aiw. lona*^ 

obtained wlien we introduce ,t 

hydrochloric jAjid on the one 

side of our apparatus ^and a solutipp of potassium permanganate 
on the other. The reaction which occurs in this case: 


2MnOr + 16H+ + lOCr -» 2Mn++ -f SH^O + 5Cl° 

may thus also be utilized as a source of electrical cn,ergy. The 
student should refer back, at this point, to the detailed dis«us- 
sion given to this reactiop in an earlier chapter (pp. 303-305). 


Facts Concerning All Cells. — If the wire is disconnected, the 
progress of the oxidation and reduction reactions* at the respective 
electrodes automatically stops. The charge conferred upon a pole 
must be conducted away, before additional charges will be trans- 
ferred to it. 

If a glass partiti 9 n is substituted for a porous one, Uie cell 
ceases to generate electricity. The partition must pennit the 
trans-migration of the ions, which is a necessary part of the 
operation of ihe ctHl. 
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When the circuit is closed, the changes described go on until 
one of the active materials is practically exhausted — for ex- 
ample, qiltil practically all the cupric-ion has been deposited 
as copper, or until practically all tho hinc has been consumed. 

The quantity of electricity produced is 96,540 coulombs for 
each equivalent weight of the active materials, transformed, e.gr., 
for every 65.37/2 g. of zinc consumed. The rate at which the 
electricity is produced, is, in general, greater the larger the area 
of the poles. The amperage of ^'single cell is, in general, very 
low. 

The E.M.F. of the cell is not changed by altering the size or 
shape of the poles, or by using more or less of the solutions. It 
is affected by any change in the qualities of the active miiterials, 
however. Changing the concentration of the cupritj-ion (Fig. 
131) or of the bromine-water (Fig. 130) has fin immediate 
.. effect. So has substituting one active metal for another, as 
magnesium for zinc (Fig. 130) . The reasons for such differences 
may now be developed. 

Single Potential Differences Produced by tlJe Metals, — It 

will be evident, from the discussion on the operation of the cells 
given above, that there are really two chemical actions in each cell 
find that these arc to some extent independent. We can leave 
the zinc (Fig. 130) constant, and change th^ concentration of 
the bromine or even substitute chlorine or iodine for the latter. 
The reaction: Zn®— >Zii++ -f- 2© at the negative pole is un- 
affected. On the other hand, we can, leave the bromine- water 
constant, and exchange the zinc for some other active metal, 
without disturbing the reaction: Br/ + 20-->2Br“' at the posi- 
tive pole. Thus, the E.M.F. of every cell is really the resultant 
of two effects. Now these effects can be considered separately. 

If we place zinc in a solution of zinc chloride, we find that 
there h at once a difference in potential between the metal and 
the solution. The atoms of the metal haye an individual ten- 
dency to assume the ionic state or, in other words, to give up 
electrons (p. 267) : ZiF~> Zn++ + 20. On the other hand, the 
Zn++ ions already in the solution hfive^ja t^idency to take up 
electrons and become neutral, aecording to the reverse equation : 
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2n-f + 2© Zn®. If the former tendency (the tendency to 

give up electrons) is the stronger of the two (as it is, for solu- 
tions of ordinary concentration, with the more active, metals) , 
then a difference in potentkl i.^^ produced, with the solution 
positive with respect to the metal. If the latter tv'itidency is the 
stronger (as it iSj.for solutions of ordinary concentration, with 
the less active metals) the solution is observed to be negative 
with respect to the"' ipeHal. Raising tho concentration of the 
metal-ions will increase the ’'tendency to ^deposition and vice 
t^^ersa, while the tendency of the metal to form metal-ions is con- 
stant (compare, very carefully, the discussion on solution equi- 
libria, p. 156). It is customary, theref««rc, always to take as the 
stjindar^i solution, in comparing potential differences, one in which 
the concerffration of the metal-ions is normal (N). It is also 
customary, in consequence of the impossibility of determining 
absolute cle(!trode potentials accuratedy, to assume’ the potential ’ 
of a platinum electrode saturated with hydrogen gas under 1 
atmosphere pressure against a solution normal with respect to 
hydrogen-ion as zero, and to refer all other potentials to this as 
a standard. This docs not mean that the reaction: H, (at 1 atm.) 

2H+ (in N solution') 2© involves no gain or loss of elec- 
trical energy, but only that the potentials of other elements 
against normal concentrations of tlu'ir ions differ from that of 
hydrogen by the \hlues given. In the following table, the sigq 
preceding the number is the charge of the free metal. Jt will be 
seen jthat the most electropositive metals acquire the highest 
negative potential, in consequence of their extreme tendency to 
throw off positively charged ions: K K + ©. 


Potentials of Metals in Contact with N Solutions 
* (Electromotive Serif^^) 


Li 

-3.02 

Cr (Cr+^) 

-0.6(?) 

Sb 



K 

-2.92 

Cr (Cr^-^O 

-0.5(?) 

Hi 


-f 3.2(?) 

Na 

-2.72 

^ Fo (Fe+O 

-0.43 

As 


-|-0.3(?) 

Ba 

-2.8(?) 

Cd 

-0.40 

Cii 

(Cu++) 

+ 0.34 

Ca 

-2,5(?) 

Ni (Nu+) 

-0.22 

Cu 

m-) 

+ 0.51 

Mg 

-i.r)5 

Sn (SiUO 

-0.14 

Hg 

(Hg-) 

+ 0.79 

A1 


Pb(Pb^O 

-0.13 

Ag 


4“ 0.80 

Mil (Mn++) 

-1.0(?) 

(Fe++^) 

’‘-0.04 

Hg 


+ 0.86 

Zn • 

-0.76 

H, 

0.00 

All 

(All*)* 

+ 1.5(?) 
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The “normal potentials” of some non-metallic , elements, and 
of some typical oxidation-reduction reactions, may also be 
appended:'" 


« • C (i( 

F. + 1.9(?) 0, + 2H,0 + 4e-»40H- -h0.40 

Cl, + 1 .35 MnOr + Slh + 50 + 4H,0 -4- 1 .52 

Br. +1.08 Pb + SO4"-»PbSO4 + 20 —0.34 

I, +.0.62 PbO. + 2H- + 20 H.0 + PbO +1.66 


Applicatioi?s: E.kiF. of a Displactirent Cell. — For a cell 
in whicli one metal ds going into solution and another is being 
deposited — like that with zinc and 
cupric sulphate — we can calculate from 
the foregoing data the E.M.F. of the 
cell. Metallic zinc, in contact w^lth nor- 
mal zinc-ion solution, acquires a nega- 
tive potential of 0.76 volts. Metallic 
copper, in contact with normal cupric- 
ion solution, acquires a 'positive poten- 
tial of 0.34 volts. The J^otential differ- 
' ence between the two electrodes is con- 
sequently the difference of these values, 
i.c., d.lO volts, and this will represent 
the E.M.F. of a cell such as is given in Fig. 131 when the con- 
centrations of the metal-ions on the two sides arc normal. 

, The Daniell or gravity cell (Fig. 133) makfe use of the above 
facts. The copper plate is at the bottom and the zinc is sus- 
pended atove it. The cell is filled with dilute sodium chloride 
solution and crystals of cupric sulphate are thrown in. So long 
as the cell is not disturbed, the heavy, saturated solution of 
cupric sulphate remains at the bottom, so that no porous parti- 
tion is required. The actual E.M.F. of this cell is not exactly 
that calculated for normal solutions, because the cuprle sulphate 
is in saturated solution, and the concentration of the zinc-ion 
varies, ♦^starting at zero and increasing as the cell is used. It is, 
however, a little over 1 volt. 

The Weston, Standard Cell contains a pole of mercury in a 
saturated solution of mercurous sulphate and cadpaium in con- 
tact with saturated cadmium*^ sulphate*S3olution. For normal 
ionic concentrations, the voltage of such a, combination would be 
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0.79,+ 0.40= 1.19 voltj. At 20® the Weston cell, as actually 
set up, possesses 1.0183 volts. 

The Clark Standard Cell contains zinc and zinc sulphate solu- 
tion in place of the cadmium.^ With normal ionic concehtrations 
this combination would give 0.79 + 0.76 = 1.55 volts. With 
saturated solutions, as used in practice, it gives 1.434 volts. 

Electrolysis: Decomposition Potentials. — When a sdlution 
• of cupric chloride is^'clecSrolyzcd, copper wl chlorine are liber- 
ated at the two poles. Now^ when the electrolysis has made 
s^nne progress, if the battery is taken out, and the wires are 
joined, a current, the polarization current, flows. Evidently, the 
copper and chlorine liberated in and round the electrodes have 
made the’ arrangement into a copper-chlorine battery cell. 
Assuming normal ionic concentrations, the E.M.F. of the polari- 
zation current is 1.35-0.34= 1.01 volts. Now this counter- 
current is in operation during the whole electrolysis. To over- 
come it, and maintain the electrolysis, evidently an E.M.F. of 
at least 1.01 volts from the battery is required. This is called 
the decomposition potential for cupric cliLiridc. The decomposi- 
tion potentials 'bf other electrolytes in solutions of normal ionic 
concentration may be calculated by. the student from the tables 
given above. 

Electrol)rtic Reining. — The electrolytic process for refining 
copper (read p. 613) can now be more easily understood. Bat'd 
electrodes are made of copper, and the solution contains cupric 
sulplhite. There is, therefore, no diffcrcn(!e in potential between 
the plates, except a very small one, due to the fact that one 
plate is pure copper and the other impure. Hence a very slight 
E.M.F., sufficient to overcome the difference just mentioned, 
and to move the ions at a suitable speed between the electrodes 
(see p. 242), is all that is required, and with a high amperage 
less than 0.5 volts is sufficient. 

As regards the resulting purification, the anode of crude cop- 
per, which is being consumed, contains, besides copper, small 
amounts of less active metals like silver and gold, and of more 
active metals dike zinc. So far as the more active metals arc 
concerned, the cell is like one with zinc and cup;*ic sulnhate 
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(p. 652). It would run by itself, witliOut any outside current, 
and would actually generate a current. Hence the active metals 
easily become ionic, and displace cupric-ion from the solution. 
The less' active metals, on the.other^ hand, require a larger E.M.F. 
for their ionization than is being supplied. Hence they remain 
as metals, and drop to the bottom of the cel) (sludge) as the 
anode of crude copper wears away. 

Couples. -rWe ha\»e noted (pp. 63,f’t95t that contact with a • 
platinum wire, or frhe presence of impurities (other metals) in 
zinc, will hasten its action upon an acid. Pieces of two metah 
in contact with one another constitute a couple. With zinc and 
platinum in an^’acid, a current is set up, like that of a short 
circuited cell. The zinc becomes negative, the platinnm posi- 
tive, and the hydrogen is liberated upon the platirium. This 
facilitates the action because, when the platinum i is absent, and 
the hydrogen gas, in bubbles, is liberated on the surface of the 
zinc, this surface is only partly in contact with the acid (H+), 
and so the liberation of the hydrogen is slower.' 

Galvanized iron is a^so a couple. When rain (dilute carbonic 
acid) falls upon it, the zinc, being the more activtr metal (p. 563), 
is the anode and tends ta. become ionized (forming the car- 
bonate). The iron is the cathode and is not affected. The 
carbonate, however, forms a closely adhering coating on the 
''iinc, and so but little of this metal is actually consumed, and 
the material is therefore durable. On the other hand, a sheet of 
irdn, without the zinc coating, gives ferrous carbonate which is 
easily oxidized to ferric hydroxide (a base too weak to give a 
carbonate). This forms a brittle, porous layer which do(‘s not 
mechanically protect the surface from further action, and so the 
iron is finally all oxidized. Tin-plate (tin on iron, a couple) is 
not attacked so long as the layer of tin is nowhere broken. But 
damaged tin-plate rusts rapidly. There, the iron is the more 
active metal (p. 636) and forms carbonate and then hydroxide 
continuously, while the Hn remains unaffected. 

Measurement of Affinity. — Since equal quantities of elec- 
tricity bring about (or are brought ab^jit by) chomical changes 
in chemically equivalent weights of material it follows that the 
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electromotive forces required (or produced) are proportional to 
the chemical' affinity. Thus the activities of the metals, ex- 
pressed in volts (p. 655), arc accurate figures for tiie relative 
affinities of the metals, sojijir ataleast as ionic actions are con- 
cerned. In point of fact, they express also tl]p approximate 
affinities of the' metals in other actions (^ip. 65, 180) as well 
Again, by using different oxidizing agents in ‘place of the cklorine- 
watcr (p. 653) anc> noting the dilferL'nces*in potential, we can 
obtain numbers representing* the relative hetivities o^ various 
^oxidizing agents towards oxidizdble ions. * ^ 

o 

Concentration Cells. — If two rods of a n^etal (e.g., silver) 
are pUyed together in the same solution of a salt of the metal 
(e.g., silveV nitrate AgNO.j), there is no difference in potential, 
because the ijtate of both poles is in all respects the same. But 
if the solution round one pole is more concentrated than that, 
round the other, a difference in potential is produced (Fig. 134). 
The tendencies, of the metallic silver to form ions are equal, but 
the tendencies of the silver 
ions to deposits upon the elec- 
trodes are different i(see p. 

655, and so when the circuit 
is closed, silver ions are dis- 
charged on the silver pole in 
the more concentrated solu- 
tion, forming long crystals of 
silver, and silver in equal 
amount from the pole in the 
dilute solution becomes ionic. 

It has been demonstrated 
that, for .^univalent ions, a 
te7ifold difference of ionic 
concentrations on the two 
sides at ordinary tempera- 
tures results in an E.M.F. of 
nearly 0.06 volts. A hun- 
dred-fold ditferen(A3 gijj^s 0.12 vqlts, a thousand-fold 0.18 volts, 
and so on. For bivalent ions, the corresponding E.M.F. produced 
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are one-half the above values. It is possible, therefore, to Use 
the concentration cell for measuring solubilities of insoluble salts. 
Thus, we Cannot easily measure the solubility of silver chloride 
by tlie ordinary method (p. 141), bVause evaporation , of the 
solution may ^eave a larger mass of impurities, derived from 
solution of the glass, than of dissolved silver cnloridc. Hence^ 
we use two poles of silver, place one in normal silver nitrate 
solution and the other in saturated silver , chloride solution (with 
excess Oi the solid) ^ measure thd difference in potential, and 
calculate the ratio of vhe concentrations of silver-ion in the two» 
solutions. The absolute value of that in the silver nitrate solu- 
tion is known, ard so the absolute value of the Ag+ concentra- 
tion in the silv(;r chloride solution (am be found. Since silver 
chloride is a salt, it is very highly ionized in so dilute a solution 
(compare p. 257), and the molecular concentration.. of silver-ion 

.. is practically equal to the total 
molecular concentration of silver, 

' and therefore of silver chloride in 
the Ik^uid. 

, The Storage Battery. — In the 
ordinary lead accumulator the 
plates consist of leaden gratings. 
The openings in these gratings are 
filled with finely divided lead in 
one plate and with lead dioxide in 
the other. These, and the dilute 
sulphuric acid in the cell, are the 
active substances when the cell is 
charged. When the battery is 
used as a source of current, the S 04 = ions migrate towards the 
plate filled with the lead (Fig. 135), and convert this leaddnto a 
mass of- the insoluble lead sulphate; S 04 ~ -|- Pb PbS 04 -f- 20. 
This plate, therefore, becomes negatively- charged. Simulta- 
neously, the ions move towards the other plate and there 
reduce to monoxide the lead dioxide with which it is filled: 



^PbO, + 2H+ + 2 0 H^O + PbO. 
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This plate consequently becomes positively charged and, by in^ 
teraction of ^he lead monoxide with the sulphuric acid, becomes 
filled, like the negative plate, with lead sulphate. Z^uring the 
discharge, mijch sulphuric va«id is^ 
thus removed from the cell fluid, 
and the approaching exhaustion of 
the cells can therefore be ascer- 
tained by measuriifg specific 
gravity of the fluid. The E.M.F. 

^of the current is a little over 2 
volts (for normal ionic concentna- 
tions it would be 0.34 + 1.66, or 
exactly* *2 volts, see table on 

p. 666). • 

» * 

The cell imay be recharged by 
passing a high-voltage current , 
through the cell, in the opposite fig. ise. 

direction (Fig. 136). The H *’ ions > 

are attracted to the negative plate and an equivalent number of 
S04~ ions are formed, so that only lead remains: 

PbSO, + 2H+ + 2 e ?b + 211+ + SO,= 

Simultaneously, the 80^= is attracted by the* positive plate and, 
with the lead sutpliate there present, fomis lead disulphat^: 
gO^= + PbSO^ Pb (SO.i)a + 2 0. The disulphate^ ^ being a 
salt #of quadrivalent lead, is at once hydrolyzed (see p. 640) , 
and the filling of this plate is thus changed into lead dioxide: 
Pb (864)2 + 2H2O PbOo + 2H2SO4. Both plates are thus 
brought back to the condition in which they .were before the 
discharge. 

The la'it set of changes consumes energy, while the first set 
liberates energy. Both may be stated in a single equation: 

charge - 

2PbS04 +’2H20 Pb + 2H28O. + PbOo. 
discharge 

Ip the Edison cell, i^en charged, one plate is 5f iron and the 
othef contains nickcli^ oxide NigOj. The cell liquid is a solution 
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of potassium hydroxide. When the celf operates, the nickfelic 
oxide is reduced to Ni(OH )2 and the iron is oxidized to Fe(OH) 2 , 
an action^ ^hich delivers energy: 

Fe + 3H,0 + Ni A Fc {dll ) , + 2Ni (OH) 

f I 

When the cell is recharged, the nickel is reoxidizcd and the iron 
reduced. 

t ' ' ^ f 

Exercises. — 1. Make diagrapis of the following cells, choos- 
ing wi/h care suitable inactive substances to complete thc<^ 
arrangement: (a) clilorine-watei* and aluminium; (b) chlorine- 
water and ferrous' chloride; (c) zinc and dilute hydrobromic acid; 
(d) chlorine- water and potassium iodide. , ^ 

2. Calculate the E.M.F. of each of the cells in Ex. .1, assum- 
ing normal solutions to be present. * 

3. What will be the discharging potentials of solutions of the 
following substances, assuming N concentrations of the ions: 
(a) manganous chloride; (b)' hydrogen iodide; (c) ferrous bro- 
mide; (e) sodium chloride (hydrogen is liberated)? 

4. What weight of zinc must be ionized every hour in a cell 
in order to produce a current of 5 amperes strength? For how 
long would 500 g. Qf zinc serve to maintain this current? 

5. In the zinc-bromine cell (p. 650), why is the zinc pole 
called the anode, although its charge with respect to the plati- 
num is negative? 

6. What will be the effect upon the E.M.F. of the cell shown 
in Fig. 131 of adding concentrated ammonium hydroxide in 
excess to the solution: (a) on the left-hand side, (b) on the 
right-hand side?' Formulate an explanation by means of ionic 
equations 
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ARSENIC, ANTIMONY, BISMUTH 

This family is veiy closely related * to* the ^lem6r\ts phos- 
phorus and nitrogen which precede it in th«5 same column of the 
periodic table. In reading this chapter, therefore, constant refer- 
ence should be made to the corresponding compounds of phos- 
phorus^ . 

Each cf the three elements arsenic (As, at. wt. 74.96), anti- 
mony (Sb, at. wt. 120.2) and bismuth (Bi, at. wt. 209.0) gives 
two sets of compounds, in which it is tri valent, a.nd quinquiva- 
lent, respectively. None of the elements when free displaces 
hydrogen from,, dilute acids. 

Arsenic As 

The Chemical Relations of the Element. — Arsenic forms a 
compound with hydrogen AsH^. It gives several halogen deriva- 
tives of the type AsXg, which are hydrolysed by wato. Its 
oxides and hydrorides arc acidic. 

Sulphates, nitrates, carbonates, and other salts of arsenic are 
not formed. The complex sulphides (p. 667) are impoi-tant. , 

Preparation. — Arsenical pyrites FeSAs, a mineral similar to 
pyrite FeSg, but containing arsenic in place of half of the sulphur, 
is one of the commonest natural forms of arsenic. When this- 
mincral is,Jieated (air excluded), arsenic passes off as vapor and 
condenses as a crystalline metallic powder: 

FeSAs ->FeS-f As t. 

Most other natural sulphides (PbS, FeSg, Sn^, CuFeSg, etc.) 
also contain ipore or less arsenic. When these ores are oxidized 
in a draft of air (roasted), the metal, sulphur, and* arsenic are all 
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converted into oxides. The sulphur dioxide passes off as feas, 
but the arsenic trioxide ASoOg settles in the flues. ‘ By distilling 
the deposit with carbon, free arsenic is obtained: 

' AsA + 3C42Asf+3COt. ’ ‘ 

Properties and Uses. — The element has a^silvcry luster, but 
tarnishes quickly. When it is heated, its vapor reaches a pres- 
sure of 760 mm. befdiq tiie melting-poiyt^is Attained, so that the 
metal sublimes without melting. * 

The density of the vapor measured at 644° gives 308.4 aa 
the weight of the G.M.V. (22.4 liters at 0° and 760 mm.). The 
weight of arsen^.c combining with one chemical unit weight 
(35.46 g.) of chlorine is 25 g. Three times this amount, ftr 75 g., 
is the smallest weight found in the G.M.V. of any yol^itilc com- 
pound of arsenic, and is therefore accepted as the ytomic weight 
, (p. 97). Sinefe 308.4 is equaj approximately to 4 X 75 (r= 300), 
the formula of the vapor of the simple substance at 644° is As^. 
At 1700° the formula is As^ (compare p. 122). * 

The free clement burns in the air, producing clouds of the solid 
trioxide As^Oa. It unites directly with the halogen);^, with sulphur, 
and with many of the mcta,ls. When boiled with nitric acid, 
chlorine-water, and other piowerful oxidizing agents (p. 177), it 
is oxidized in the skme way as is phosphorus, and yields arsenic 
acid HgAsO^. *' 

In the jnaking of small shot, about 0.5 per cent of arsenic is 
added to the lead. The latter is then run into a vessel, with a 
perforated bottom, placed at the top ,of the shot tower. The 
arsenic, like any dissolved substance (p. 155), lowers the freezing- 
point of the solvent (lead), and delays the solidification of the 
lead until the drops have assumed perfect spherical form. At 
the foot of the tower the drops fall into water and tre cooled. 
The arsenic also renders the metal harder than pure lead, and 
less apt to be deformed during the explosion of the cartridge. 

Compounds of arsenic are used in glass works, in making 
arsenical sprayq (mainly calcium arsenate), as weed-killers and 
insecticides, as cattle and sheep dip, and as hide preservatives. 

The normal consumption in the United Istates amounts to 
about 16,000 ♦metric tons per year. 
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Arsine Asjf!,. — When arsenic and zinc are melted together- 
in the proportions to form zinc arsenide Zn^Asg, and the product 
is treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, the result is similar to 
the action oi water or diluUe ‘acid^ upon calcium phosphide,* and 

arsine is evolved as a gas* 

« 

Zn,As 2 + 6HC1 2 ASH 3 + aZnClj. 

Arsine (arsenuretted hydrogen) is also forced w];ien a solution 
of arsenious chloride AsCl^ or 'arsenic acid }s added to zinc and 
hydrochloric acid in a generating flask: 

ASCI 3 + m, ->*AsH 3 + 3HC1.^ 

Pure arjSrie^may be secured by leading the mixture with hydrogen 
through a» Ujtube immersed in liquid air. The arsine (b.-p. 
-55°) condenses as a colorless liquid (m.-p. - 119°). 

Arsine burns with a bluish fijunc; producing water and clouds 
of arsenic trioxide: 2 ASH 3 + SOg SHjjO + AsgOj. The com- 
bustion of hydrogen containing aisine, generated as just de- 
scribed, gives the same substances. Since? arsine, when heated, is 
readily dissociifted into its constituents (compare p. 407), the 
vapor of free arsenic fs present in ihe interior of the hydrogen 
flame. This arsenic may be condensed in the form of a metallic- 
looking, brownish stain by interposition of a cold vessel of whit^ 
porcelain (P'ig. 85, 'p. 322). This behavior furnishes us with tli^j 
basis of an exceedingly delicate test — Marsh’s test »— for the 
presence of arsenic in any soluble form of combination. The 
compounds of antimony %lone show a similar phenomenon (sec 
p. 669). 

Arsine is exceedingly poisonous, the breathing gf small amounts 
producing fatal effects. Organic derivatives of arsine have been’ 
used in warfare as “sneeze-producers” (see p. 599). It differs 
from ammonia more markedly than does phosphine, Tor it is not 
only without action on water or acids, but does not unite directly 
even with the halides of hydrogen. 

Halides of, Arsenic. — The trichloride AsCla, which is pre- 
pared. by passing cMori*^fe gas into/ a vessel contaiiling arsenic, is 
a colbrless liquid (b.-ft- 130°). When mixed with ^ater it is at 
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, once converted into the white, almost insoluble trioxide. The 
action is presumably similar to that of water upon the corre- 
sponding compound of phosphorus (p. 274 ), but the arsenious 
acid for the most part loses wtvtrr and forms the insoluble 
anhydride: 

ASCI3 + 3H2O As (OH) 3 + 3 HC 1 , 

" 2\s (OH) 3 AsA i + 3 H, 0 . 

This a(^uion, however, differs markedly from the other in that it is 
reversible, since arsenic trioxide interacts with aqueous hydro i 
chloric acid, giving a solution of arsenious chloride (see p. 469 ). 

Oxides of Arsenic. — Arsenic trioxide AS3O3 is produced by 
burning arsenic in the air and during the roasting of arsenical 
ores (p. 664 ), and is known as “white arsenic” or simply 
“arsenic.” L is purified for commercial purposes by subliming 
the flue-dust in cylindrical pots. The pure trioxide is deposited 
in a glassy form in the uppe? part of the vessel. Its vapor dens- 
ity shows it to have ths formula As40fl. 

When treated with water, the trioxide goes into solution to 
slight extent, forming aisenious acid, l)y reversal of the second 
of the actions given above. It is an active poison. The fatal 
dose is 0 . 06 - 0.18 g. ( 1-3 grains), but “arsenic eaters” become 
tolerant of it and can take four times as nuch »vithout evil effects. 

The pejitoxide As^Of., is a white cry? alline substance, formed 
by;, heatifig arsenic acid: 2H3 As 04,H20 ^ AsgOg + ^HgO. When 
raised to a higher temperature, it loses a part of its oxygen, leav- 
ing the trioxide. 

Acids of Arsenic. — When elementary arsenic or arsenious 
oxide is treated with concentrated nitric acid, or wir>h chlorine 
and water, orthoarsenfe acid H3ASO4 is produced. The substance 
crystallizes as a deliquescent white solid 2H3 As04,H20. Salts of 
this acid, and of pyroarsenic acid H4AS2O. and metarsenic acid 
HAsOa, corresponding to the phosphoric acids (p. 410 ), are 
known. The chocolate-brown silver orthoarsenate Ag3As04 and 
the white MgNH4As04, like the correspiDndihg phosphates, are 
insoluble in water. 
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’Arsenious acid HgAsOg, like sulphurous and carbonic acidsi 
‘loses water, find yields the anhydride (arsenic trioxide) when 
the attempt is made to obtain it from the aqueous solujtion. The 
potassium ancj sodium arserjtps, KjAsOa and NaaAsOy, are made 
by treating 'arsenic trioxi^lc with caustic alkalies, ^and arc mucli 
hydrolyzed by “fv^ter. The arsenites of the*hcavy metals arc 
insoluble, and can be made by precipitation. Sclieele’s green is 
• an arsenite of coppcT CufTAsO^. fh ca'ses M poisoning by white 
arsenic, freshly precipitated ferric hydroxide' (or the same coin- 
jpound in colloidal suspension) or magnesifim hydroxide is ad- 
ministered, since by interijction with the arsenious acid they form 
insoluble substances. ^ 

Sulphides of Arsenic. — Arsenic pentasulphide ASgSr, is ob- 
tained as Ti yellow powdcT by decomposition of the sulpharsenates 
(sec below), and by leading hydrogen sulphide intp the solution 
of arsenic acid in concentrated hydi'ochloric acid. 

Arsenious sulphide As.^.B 3 occurs in nature as orpiment, and 
was formerly used as a yellow pigment. It is obtained as a 
citron-yellow jjrecipitate when hydrogen* sulphide is led into an 
aqueous solution of arsenious chloride. When hydrogen sulphide 
is led into an aqueous solution of a*rsenious acid, the sulphide is 
formed, but remains in colloidal suspension. Jt is coagulated by 
adding solutions of salts (compare p. 554). 

Realgar AS 0 S 2 is a natural sulphide of orange-red color, and 4s 
also manufactured by subliming a mixture of arsenifc^l pyrites 
and *py rite: 

2FeAsS + ^FeS^ 4FeS + As^S,. t- 

It burns in oxygen, forming arsenious oxide anc^ sulphur dioxide, 
and is mixed with potassium nitrate and sulphur to make ^‘Ben- 
gal lights.^^ 

Sulpharsenites and Sulpharsenates. — ^he sulphides^ of ar- 
senic interact with solutions of alkali sulphides after the manner 
of the sulphides of tin (p. 639), giving soluble, complex sulphides. 
Arsenious sulphide with colorless ammonium sulphide gives am- 
monium sulpAarsenite, ,sind with ijha yellow sulphide gives am- 
monium sulpharsenate: 
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3(NH,),S + As A 2(NH,)3 .AsS3, 

3(NH,)3S + AS3S3 + 2S ^ 2(NH,)3.AsS4. 


These salts are decomposed by acids, and give the feebly 
ioniisd sulpharscnious or sulpharsellK: acid: 


(NHJ3 .AsS 3 + 3HC1 ^ 3NH,C1 + H3ASS3 -^^3H3S t + As„S3 1 , 

(NH,: 3 .AsS, + 3HCI 3NH,C1 + H 3ASS3 3H3S f + AS3S3 4,. 

<- 

These sulpho-rcids, hovvever, at once break up, giving iiydrogen 
sulphide as a gas, and the sulphides of arsenic as yellow pre- 
cipitates. 


Antimony Sb 

The Chemical Relations of the Element. — Antimony resem- 
bles arsenic in forming a hydride SbHg and halides^ of the forms 
SbXg and SbX^. The latter are partially hydrolyzed by water. 
The oxide Sb203 is basic and also feebly acidic (amphoteric), 
and the oxide Sb^Or, is acidic. The compositions of the com- 
pounds arc similar to those of the compounds of arsenic, but 
there are in addition salts, such as Sb^ (804)3, derived from the 
oxide Sb^Oa. The element gives complex ^^^ulphidcs. 

, Occurrence an^ Preparation. — Antimony occurs free in na- 
ture. The sulphide, stibnite SKSa, is also a ^yell-known mineral. 
When the latter is melted with iron, ferrous sulphide and free 
antimony are formed: 

3Fe + Sb2S3~>2Sb + 3FeS. 

The molten ferrous sulphide (sp. gr. 4.8) floats upon the molten 
antimony (sp. gi. 0.5), and the products, being mutually insolu- 
ble, are easily separated. 

The world’s production of antimony in 1920 approximated 
20,000 nietric tons. 

Properties. — Antimony is a white, crystalline metal, melting 
at 630° (b.-p. 1300°). It is brittle, and easily powdered. Its 
vapor at 1640° has the formula Sbg, whi^e at Jowei temperatures 
Sb^ is presepj). It is used in making alloys such as type-rpetal. 
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•( 

stereotypc-metal, and bVitannia metal (see p. 636). The allays 
•of antimony tfcxpand during solidification, and therefore give ex- 
ceptionally sharp castings. 3 

The element unites dirtjcyy wjth the halogens. It\loes not 
rust, but when heated it burns in the air, forming the trioxide 
SbjjOa or a higher oxide Sb;^ 04 . When heated with nitric acid, 
it yields the trioxide and, with more difiiculty, antimonvR acid 

• H 3 'sb 04 . 

Stibine SbH,v — The hydrido of antimor^y SbH, is formed by 
"the action of zinc and hydrochloric acid on any soluble compound 
of antimony. By the action of llilute, (U)ld liydroc^hloric acid on 
an allo;^ of antimony and mjigncsium (1 : 2), fi mixture of hy- 
drogen and stibine containing as much as 11.5 per cent (by 
volume) of the latter may be made. It is separated by cooling 
with liquid ah* (b.-p. -17°, m.-p. -88°). It is more easily dis- 
sociated than is arsine (p. 665), And forms a deposit of an-* 
timony when a porcelain vessel is hold in the flame. 

Antimony Halides. — Antimony trichlaride SbCl.^ is made by 
direct union (K chlorine and antimony. It forms large, soft 
crystals (m.-p. 73°, b?-p. 223°), and used to be named “butter 
of antimony.’’ When treated with little water, it forms a white, 
opaque, insoluble basic salt, antimony oxychloride: 

SbCl3 + H,0 SbOCl I + 2HC1. 

With boiling water the oxide is finally formed. The ’action is 
not complete as long as, hydrochloric acid is present, and on 
addition of concentrated hydrochloric acid to the mixture, a clear 
solution of the trichloride is re-formed. 

Oxides^ of Antimony. — Tlic trioxide SKOa (vapor density 
gives Sb^Og) is obtained by oxidizing antimony with nitric acid, 
or by combustion of antimony with a limiled supply of gxygen. 
It is a white substance, insoluble in water. It is in the main 
a basic oxide, interacting with many acids to form salts of 
antimony. But it interacts also with alkalies, giving soluble 
antimonites. The ^entq'ipide Sb.Oj is a yellow, apiorphous sub- 
stance, obtained by heating antimonic acid. It combines only 
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with bases to form salts, and is therefor'e an acid- forming oxide 
exclusively. The tetroxide Sb204 is formed by heating antimony 
or the trioxide in excess of oxygen. It is neither acid- nor base- 
forming.' , ^ '' 

Salts of ALtimony. — The nitrate Sb(N03)3 /ind the sulphate 
Sb2(S04)3 are made by the interaction of the trioxide with nitric 
and sulphuric acids. They, are hydrolyzed by water, giving 
basic salts. When j tire trioxide is lahited with a solution of 
potassium bitartrata KHC^HO^^ a basic salt K(Sb0)C4H40„r 
known as tartar-emetic, is formed. Tliis is a white; 
crystalline substance whicli is soluble in water and is used in 
medicine. 

> 

Antimonic Acid. — By vigorous oxidation of antir^iony with 
nitric acid, or by decomposing the pentachloride with water, a 
Tvdiite, insoluble substance of the approximate composition 
H.,Sb04 js obtained. This substance interacts with caustic potash 
and passes into solution. But the salts which have been made 
are pyro- and metantiiLoniatcs. Thus, when antimony is fust*d 
with niter, potassium metantimoniate KSbO., is formed. When 
dissolved, this salt takes up water, giving a solution of the acid 
potassium pyroantimoniate : 

2 KSb 03 + ITO K2H2Sb2a.. 

If this is .added to a strong solution of a salt of sodium, an acid 
sodium pyroantimoniate is thrown down, N!ioHoSb207. This is 
almost the only somewhat in.soluble salt of sodium. 

Sulphides of Antimony. — The trisulphide Sb2S3 is found in 
nature as the black, cr>'stallinc stibnite. As precipitated from 
solutions of salts of antimony, the trisulphide is an ' orange-red 
powder, which, however, after being melted, assumes the ap- 
pearance of stibnite; 

?,SbCl 3 + 3H2S ?=± Sb 2 S 3 i -f- 6 HC 1 . 

Antimony trisulphide, like cadmium sulpjiide tp. 565 ) , cannot be 
precipitated in presence of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
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The pentasulphide SboSg is obtained by the decomposition of 
the sulphantimoniates (see below). In appearance it resembles' 
the trisulphide and, when heated, decomposes into this /ubstance 
and free sulphur. * 

The sulphides of antimbny behave towards solutions ol’the 
alkali sulphides ns do the sulphides of arsenide (p. bfe?). The tri- 
sulphide dissolves In colorless ammonium sulphide with difficulty, 
^forming an unstable,, soluble ammonium .sulpjantimonite: 

QhSs + 3 (NHJ.S 2 (NH J ,'SbS3.' 

SVith the pentasulphide or with yellow ammonium sulphide the 
soluble ammonium sulphantimoniate is readily formed: 

- • SlxS, + 3(NH,),S 2(NH,)3.SbK. 

When acids are added to solutions of sulphantimoniates, the 
sulphantimomc acid which is liberated decomposes, .^nd antimony 
pentasulphide is thrown down (comjiare p. 588). 

Bismuth Bi 

The Chemical Relations of the Element. — Bismuth forms 
no compound with hydrogen. Its compounds with the halogens 
are of the form BiX., and are hydrolyzed by water giving basic 
salts. The oxide BioO^ is basic, and the oxide dli.Og is not>acidic». 
Bismuth gives a carbonate, nitrate, phosphate, and other salts, in 
which it acts as a trivalent clement. It forms no soluble compldk 
sulphides. 

Occurrence and Properties, — This element is found free in 
nature, and also as trioxide BigOg and trisulphide BigSg. It is a 
shining, brittle metal with a reddish tinge (m.-p.*270°). Bismutl\^ 
is one of the few substances (see water) which expand on 
solidifying." Bismuth is used in preparing alloys w^th very low 
melting-points. Thus Wood's metal codfains bismuth (m.-p. 
270®) 4 parts, lead (m.-p. 326°) 2 parts, tin (m.-p. 233°) \ part, 
and cadmium (m.-p. ‘320°) 1 part. As is the case with' other 
solutions, the melting-point is lower than fhat*of any of the 
components, rvamel^ 60°. Alloys of this class are used as plugs 
in sprinkler systems and stops lo hold steel fir^-doors open. 
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When, in consequence of a fire, the temperature rises, the alloy 
melts, the water exits are opened and the fire-do(ars swing shut. 
Safety pipgs in steam boilers, made of a similar, but less fusible 
alloy, molt when, as the result of failure of the safety valve, 
the' steam pressure, and therefore 'the temperature, exceeds a 
predetermine^^ value. They behave m the same way when the 
water is dangerously low and the metal above"” the water becomes 
too hot. ^ 

Bismuth does rut tarnish, but wheil heated strongly it burns 
to form the trioxide. With the. halogens it forms a fluoride BiF;,, 
a broEiide BiBr^, and an iodide Bilj. When the metal is treated 
with oxygen acids, or the trioxidc with any acids, salts are pro- 
duced. 

Compounds of Bismuths — In addition to the bas^ic trioxide 
Bi203, which is a yellow powder obtained by direct oxidation of 
the metal or by ignition of the nitrate, three other oxides are 
known — BiO, Bi^O^, and BiXb,. None of these, however, is 
either acid-forming or base-forming. 

The salts of bismuth, when dissolved in watcf, give insoluble) 
basic salts, and the actions are reversible, tlie basic salts being 
redissolved by addition of afi excess of the acid. In the case of 
the chloride BiCl3,n20 and the nitrate Bi(N03)3,5H20, the ac- 
tions taking place are: 

BiCl3 + 2ILO Bi (OH) .01 + 2 HC 1 , 

Bi(N03)3 -f- 2H20?=± Bi(0H)2N03 -f 2HNO3. 

The former of these products, when dried, loses a molecule of 
water, giving the oxychloride BiOCl. The oxynitrate Bi (OH) aNO.., 
is much used in medicine, for the treatment of some forms of in- 
digestion, under the name of ^^subnitrate of bismuth/^ It is often 
contained in face powders. 

The brownish-bla'ck trisulphide BigSa may be obtaihed by 
direct 'Union of the elements, or by precipitation with hydrogen 
sulphide. This sulphide is not affected by solutions of am- 
monium sulphide or of potassium sulphide. It differs, therefore, 
markedly from the sulphides of arsenic and anftimony in its 
behavior. 
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Analytical Reactions of Arsenic, Antimony, and Bismuth. — 

'The ions which a,re most frequently encountered are As+++, 
Sb+++, Bi+++, AsOi - , and AsO::~-. The first three, with hy- 
drogen sulphide, give col orc^d -sulphides which are not affected by 
dilute acids. The sulphides of arsenic and antimony are sepa- 
rable from the sujphidc of bismuth by solution in yellow am- 
monium sulphide. Marsh’s test enables us to recognize tho pres- 
•ence of traces of cd/npornds of arsenic and antimony. Oxygen 
compounds of arsenic, when hfcated with carbon, Jive a^^olatile, 
(*^rietallic-looking deposit of arsenic. 

Vanadium, Columbium, Tantalum 

.\i • 

These three elements occupy the left-hand side of the sixth 
column in the periodic system (p. 358). All arc rare, but vana- 
dium is less uncommon than the others. It is found in rather 
complex compounds. When these are heated with soda and 
sodium nitrate, sodium metavanadate NaVOg is formed, and can 
be extractc'd with water. The element has very feeble base- 
forming properties, and gives only a few unstable salts. Ferro- 
vanadium, an alloy, is -used in making vanadium steel. 

Columbium and tantalum also possess feeble base-forming 
properties, their chief compounds being the cdumbates and tan- 
talates. 

Exercises. — 1. Tabulate the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of the elements nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony and 
bismuth, and of their compounds with hydrogen and oxygen. 
Note carefully how the periodic law furnishes valuable aid in 
systematizing the chemistry of this group (compare p. 354). 

2. Formulate the series of changes involved in the solution of 
arsenic trioxide and the interaction of hydrochloric acid with the 
arsenious acid so formed (compare p. 327). 

3. What is the full significance of the fact that arsenic penta- 
sulphide may be precipitated by hydrogen sulphide from a solu- 
tion of arsenic acid in hydrochloric acid? Make the equation. 

4. Formulate equatipys for the interactions of arsenious sul- 
phide/and antimony trisulphidc with yellow ammonwun sulphide. 
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5. Construct equations showing the interaction of, (a) oxygen 

and arsenical pyrites, (b) chlorine-water and aAenic, (c) the 
dehydration of orthoarsenic acid, (d) potassium hydroxide and 
arsqnic trioxide, (e) concentruted nif.ric acid and .antimony, (/) 
potassium bii^artrate and antimony trioxide, {g) acids and am- 
monium orthosulphantimoniate. ' 

6. 'Would you class arsenic, antimony and bismuth among 
the metals or amohg.the non-metals? ^Cdhsider each element 
separately and give your reasons' in each case. 

4 



CHAPrER’XLVIII 

\;pROMIUM AND MANGANESE 

The chromium (Cr, at. wt. 52.0^ fjMiiily.*includes molybdenum 
(Mo, at. wt. 96.0), tifngsten»(W, at. wl. 184.0>, anfl .uranium 
^(U, at. wt. 238.2), and occupies the seventh .column of the periodic 
table along with the sulphur fai^ily. 

ThebChemical Relations of the Family. — The features which 
are common to the four elements are also those which affiliate 
them mos*t closely with their neighbors on the right side of the 
column. They yield oxides of the forms Cr03,,Mo03, WO3, 
and UO3, which, like SO3, are acicl anhydrides, and show the* 
elements to be, sexi valent. They ^give also acids of the form 
HJ.XO4, such as chromic acid H2Cr04. These acids correspond 
to sulphuric ^^^;id, and their salts, for example the chromates, 
resemble the sulphatefi. 

Aside from the chromates, the^first element forms also two 
basic hydroxides Cr(OH)2 and Cr(OH)3, frorji which theiiumer- 
•ous chromous (Crit+) and chromic (Cr+++) salts are derived. 
Uranium is base-forming, as wcdl as acid-forming. Molybdeninn 
and tungsten are not base-forming elements. 

Chromium Cr 

The Chemical Relations of the Element, — Chromium gives 
four classes of compounds, and most of them 'are* colored* sub«^ 
stances (C^’eck, xp^/xa. color). The chromates are derived from 
chromic acid H^CrO^, which, however, ^ itself unstable, and 
leaves the anhydride when the solution is evaporated. The oxide 
and hydroxide in which the element is trivalent, namely Cr203 
and Cr(OH)3, are weakly basic and still more weakly acidic. 
Hence we have chromic salts such as CrClg and Crg (SO4) 3 which 
are somewhat hydrolyr^d, but i^o carbonate, aijd no sulphide 
whiefi is stable in water. The compounds in which the same 
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hydroxide acts as an acid are the chromites, and are derived ffom 
the less completely hydrated form of the oxide CrOOOH). Potas-' 
sium chr^fnite K.CrOa is more easily hydrolyzed, however, than 
is pqtassium zincatc or potassiam a^nminate. yinjiUy, the chro- 
mous salts su(di as CrCl^ and CrSO^ correspond to chromous 
hydroxide Cr(OH)\ In which the element is Ui\'alent. This hy- 
droxidvi is more distinctly basic tlain is chromic hydroxide, and 
forms a carbonate iVn^i siilphidc whict caif be precipitated in ' 
aqueous ’Solution. 

\ , • 

Occurrence and Isolation. —r Chromium is found chiefly in 
ferrous chromite ,Fc(CrO^)o, which constitutes the mineral chro- 
mite. Tliis is mined chiefly in California, Rhodesia ard New 
Caledonia. The U. S. pro(]u(‘tion in 1918, stimulathd by war 
requirements, exceeded 80,000 tons. In 1921 it sanfc to less than 
300 tons. The metal is easily made by reduction of the oxide 
with aluminium filings by Goldsclimidt^s method (p. 583). 

Physical and Chemical Properties. — Chromium is a white, 
crystalline, very hard metal (in.-p. 1520°). It d^cs not tarnish, 
but when heated it burns in oxygen, givjng the green chromic 
oxide Cr^Oa, It seems to exist in two states, an active and a pas- 
sive ono, the relations of wdiich are still somewhat obscure. A 
fragment which has been made by the Goldschmidt method, or 
h/is been dipped in nitric acid, is passive, and docs not displace 
hydrogen < from Iiydrochloric acid. When, however, the specimen 
is warmed with this acid, it begins to interact, and thereafter 
behaves as if it lay between zinc and cadmium in the electro- 
motive scries. If left in the air,- it slowly becomes inactive again. 

Tin and iron* with hydrochloric acid form stannous and fer- 
rous chlorides respectively, because the higher chlorides, if pres- 
ent, would bo reduced by the displaced hydrogen. Here, for the 
same reason, chromous chloride and not chromic chloHde is 
formed: 

Cr -f 2HC1 CrCl, + or Cr + 2H+ Cr++ + 

Chromium (3 per cent) is added to^ harden stoel, and with 
nickel is used, in armor-piercing shells and in armor plate. Alloys 
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whk‘h, although composed entirely of active metals, are hardly 
•affected eveif by boiling acids (including nitric acid), usually 
contain chromium (e.g., 60 per cent Cr, 36 per centtFe, 4 per 
rent Mo, no C). Stain W cjitlers contains 12 to 14 per cent of 
chromium. * * 

'Derivatives of Chromic Acid 

Potassium Chromate K2Cr04.-^ Finely .powdered chromite is 
mixed with potash and* limestone, and roasted. Jhe lime is em- 
^ployed chiefly to keep the ma^ss porous ilnd accessible to the 
oxygen of the air, the potassiun\ compounds being easily fusible: 

4Fe(Cr02)2 + 8 K 2 CO 3 + 70^ 2 Fe 203 + SK^CrO, + SCO^. 

The iron Is oxidized to ferric oxide, and the chromium passes 
from the* state of chromic oxide in the chromite (Fe0,Cr203) 
to that of chromic anhydride in the potassium chromate (ICO,- 
CrOg). The cinder is treated with’hot potassium sulphate solu- 
tion. This interacts with the calcium chromate, which is formed 
at the same time, giving insoluble calcium sulphate: 

CaCrO^ + K2SO, fcF CaSO, I + K^CrO,. 

• 

The whole of the potassium chrom*ate goes into solution. 

Potassium chromate is pale-yellow in col^r, gives anhydrous, 
■rhombic crystals jike those of potassium sulphate, and is very 
soluble in water (61 : 100 at 10°). 

The Dichromates. — When a solution of potassium sulphate 
is mixed with an equivalent amount of sulphuric acid, potassium 
bisulphate is obtainable by evaporation: K2SO4 + H2SO4 
2KHSO4. The dry acid salt, when heated, los^s w^ter (p..347), 
giving the pyrosulphate (Misulphate) : 2KHSO4 ?=± K2S2O7 
HgO, but 8he latter, when redissolved, returns to the condition of 
acid sulphate. The second action is instantly revers6d in presence 
of water. Now, when an acid is added to a chromate wi should 
expect the chromic acid H2Cr04, thus liberated, to interact, giving 
an acid chromate (say, KHCr04). No .acic^ chromates are 
known, howeyer, and instead of them, pyrochromates or dichro- 
mates are produced, with elimination of water. 4n other words 
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the second of the above actions is not appreciably reversible in 
presence of water when chromates are in question r 

KrCrOi + H,SO, (HoCrO,) + K,SO,. 

K,/.'rC\ + (HjCrO, ) -4’ K,C'rA + H,0. ' 

2K,CrC* + H,SO, KA^Or+HTH-TpDT 

In tertns of ions, is unstable in water, and interacts with 

the OH” ion it confivuis, giving watei and sulphate-ion, while 
CroOr—'is stable in water and is lonned from the interaction of 
water and chromate-ion: 

.+ 20H- H..0 + 2SO =, 

Cr,0 = + 20H- ± 1 ; 11,0 + 2CrO =. 

The dichromate of potassium is made by adding Sulphuric acid 
to the crude ^solution of the chromate obtained from chromite 
Cp. 677). It cr}^stallizes when th(^ liquid cools, and the mother- 
liquor, containing the potassium sulphate and undeposited dichro- 
mate, is used for extracting a fresh portion of cinder. As the 
dichrcjmates are much less soluble than the chromgtes, they crys- 
tallize from less concentrated solutions, and can therefore be ob- 
tained in purer condition, Fbr this reason the extract is always 
treated,.for dichron\{ite. 

Potassium dichromate KjCrgOy crystallizes in asymmetric 
tables of orangc-red color (Fig. 48, p. 105). Its solubility in 
water is 8i . 100 at 10® and 12.5 : 100 at 20°. 

Chemical Properties of the Dichroiratea. — 1. When concen- 
trated sulphuric acid is added to a dichromatc, chromic anhydride 
CrOg separates in red needles: 

Na,Cr,0, + H,SO^ Na^SO^ + H,0 + 2CrO, I 

2. Although a dichromate lacks the hydrogen, it is essentially 
of the nature of an acid salt, just as SbOCl lacks hydroxyl, but 
is essentially a basic salt. Hence, when potassium hydroxide is 
added to a solutcon ef potassium dichromate, potassium chromate 
is formed : ^ 

P,Cr,0, + 2KOH 2K,Crb, + H.O. 
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The solution changes from red to yellow, and the chromate is 

• obtained by evaporation. In this way the pure alkali chromates 
are made. 

3. By addition of potassium d^hromate to a soliitioh of a salt 
of a metal* whose chromate is insoluble, the chromate and not 
the dichromate #is precipitated. This occurs -in ^jonsequcnce of 
the fact that there is always a little hydrpgcn-ion and pr04=^ 

* in the solution of tlic dichromate: 

. < 

2Ba (NO3) o + K,Cr,07 + H.OV 2BaCrO, i + 2KNO3 -f? 2HNO3. 

• . . * ** 

Being essentially an acid salt, the dichromate produces a salt and 

an acid, as any acid salt would do. For example: 

+ KHSO, BaSO, I + KNO3 + HNO^. 

4. Thh bichromates of potassium and sodium melt when 
heated and, at a white heat, decompose, giving ,the chromate, 
ehromic oxide, and free oxygen. To make the equation, we note* 
that the dichromate, for example KaCrgO^, may be written as 
K2Cr04,Cr03, and. the CrOa, if *alone, will decompose thus: 
4Cr03 2Cr2Q3 +3O2. The equation is therefore: 

4K2Cr20;~»4K2Cr04 ,+ 2Ct,0, + 3O2. 

5. With free acids the dichromates give^ powerful oxidizing 
•mixtures, in consequence of their tendency to form chromic salts. 
When concentrated hydrochloric acid is used, this acid itself 
(see pp. 178, 303) sufTers oxidation: 

K2Cr20, + 14HC1 2KC1 + 2CrCl3 + 7H2O + 3CI2. 

When sulphuric acid is employed, an oxidizable substance such 
as hydrogen sulphide (compare p. 323), sulphui'ous'acid, or* alcq^, 
hoi must be present, if the dichromate is to be reduced. In prac- 
tice, this sort of action is used for the purpose of making chromic 
salts, *and for its oxidizing effects, as"?n the preparation of 
aldehyde and in the dichromate battery. 

Uses of Dichromates. — When paper is toaifed with gelatine 
containing a*soluJ)le chromate or dichromate and, after being 
dried, is exposed to light, chromib oxide is forme’d^by reduction, 
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and combines with the gelatine. I’his product will not swell 
up or dissolve in tepid water, as does pure gelatine. This action 
is used in many ways for purposes of artistic reproduction. Thus, 
if the ge^atiIle mixture is made up with lampblack and, after the 
coating has dried, is covered with a negative and exposed to 
light, the pans v/hich were protected from illumination may 
afterwards be washed away, while the carbon print remains. The 
gelatine layer can be transferred to wood or copper before wash- 
ing. Whcli materials 6f different colors 'hre substituted for the 
lampblack, prints of .any desired tint may be made by the same 
process. 

Sodium dichromate is used, instead of tan-bark, in tanning 
kid and glove leathers. A reducing agent is employed, to pre- 
cipitate chromic hydroxide Cr(OH )3 in the leatliei. Its use 
diminishes the time required for the process from 8 or 10 months 
to a few hours. The hide is a mixture of colloidal materials, 
and the hydroxide is adsorbed. 

Insoluble Chromates, — A number of chromates, formed by 
precipitation with a solution of a soluble chromate or dichromate, 
are familiar. Thus, lead chromate PbCrO^ is used as a yellow 
pigment. By treatment with-limewater it gives a basic salt of . 
brilliant orange color — chrome-red Pb^jOCrO^. Salts of calcium 
give a yellow, hydrated calcium chromate CaCr 04 , 2 H 20 analogous . 
to.gj^psum, and, like it, perceptibly soluble in water (0.4 : 100 at 
14°). Bariam chromate BaCrO^ is also yellow. It interacts with 
acti/e acids to form the dichromate, and passes into solution. It 
is not soluble enough to be attacked by acetic acid. Strontium 
chromate SrCrO^, however, is soluble in acetic acid. Silver chro- 
mate Ag^CrO^-is red, and interacts easily with acids. It will be 
observed that there is a close correspondence between the rela- 
tive solubilities (see Table) of the chromates and the ’sulphates. 

•'.r* .4 

Chromic and Chromous Compounds 

Chromic Chloride. — A hydrated chloride CrCl3,6H20 is ob- 
tained by treatirfg thb hydroxide Cr(OH )3 with hydrochloric acid 
and evaporating. When heated, this hydrate is hydrolyzed, and 
chromic oxide ^remains. The anhydrous chloride CrClg is formed 
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by* sublimation, as a mliss of brilliant, reddish-violet scales, when 
chlorine is Itfd over heated metallic chromium. In this form the 
substance dissolves with extreme slowness, even in boiling water, 
but in presence of a trabe^ of ^romous chloride or stannous 
chloride it* is easily soluble. The solution is green, as are all 
solutions of chjomic salts after they have been boiled, but on 
standing in the cold, bluish crystals of CrCl5,6H20 are de;9osited. 
These give a violet solution with ^old waitr, but boiling repro- 
duces the green color, '"fhe d^ercnce in*the twQ» varieties is due 
to the different positions in the ’hydrated chromic chloride mole- 
cule occupied by combined water. From the green solution in 
the cold, silver nitrate precipitates immediately only one-third 
of the ^hlorine as silver chloride. 

• 

Chromic 'Hydroxide. — When ammonium hydroxide is added 
to a solution bf a chromic salt, a hydrated hydroxieje of pale-blue^ 
color, 2Cr(0H)3,H20, is thrown do\?n. This interacts with acids,* 
giving chromic salts. It also dissolves in potassium and sodium 
hydroxides to ’form green solutions of chromites of the form 
KCrOg. Wheij the solutions of the alkali chromites are boiled, 
the free chromic hydroxide, present in consequence of hydrolysis, 
.is converted into a greenish, less Completely hydrated, and less 
soluble variety. This begins to come out af^ a precipitate, and 
soon the whole action is reversed. The hydroxide is used as a 
mordant (p. 591 )^ and is the active substance in the chrome- 
tanning process (p. 680 ). 

• 

Chromic Oxide CrjOti. — This oxide is obtained as a green, 
infusible powder by heating the hydroxide; or, more readily, by 
heating dry ammonium dichromate: 

, (NH,) ^Cr A ^2 + 4H2O + Cr 203 . 

Chromic oxide is not affected by acids, "But may be converted 
into the sulphate by fusion with potassium bisulphate. It is used 
for making green paint, and for giving a green tint to glass. 
When the oxide, or any of the chromic salts, is fuled with a basic 
substance suck as ^n allj^ali carbonate, it passes into the form of 
a chromate, absorbing the necessary oxygen from t^e air. If an 
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alkali nitrate or chlorate is added, the 6’xidation goes on more 
quickly. 

Chrontic Sulphate Cr2(S04)3,15H20. — This salt crystallizes 
in reddish- violet crystals, and may be made by treating the hy- 
droxide with sblphurjc acid. When mixed with, potassium sul- 
phate, it gives reddish-violet, octahedral crysttlls of chrome-alum 
(see p. 585), ICS04,Cir2(S04)rf(24H20. This ,/;loublc salt is most 
easily obtained uby reducing potassium diehromate in dilute sul- 
phuric acid by meansepf sulphurous acid (p. 679), and allowing 
the solution to crystallize. The solution of the crystals, either of ' 
the pure sulphate or of the alum, is bluish-violet (Cr+++)^ but 
when boiled becomes green (compare chromic chloride). ^ 

Chromous Compounds. — By the interaction of chromium 
with hydrochloric acid, or by reducing chromic chloride in a 
stream of hydrogen, chromou? chloride CrCl. is formed. The an- 
hydrous salt is colorless, and its solution is light blue (Cr++). 
Like stannous chloride, it is v(‘ry easily oxidized by the air: 

4CrCl2 + 4HC1 + 0., 4CrCl3 2H^0. 

Chromous hydroxide Cr(()II )2 is obtained as a yellow precipi- 
tate when alkalies arc added to the chloride. 

Analytical Reactions of Chromium Compounds, — The chro- 
mic salts give the bluish-violet chromic-ion Cr+++, or the green 
complex cdtions, and may be recognized in solution by their 
color. The chromates and dichromates give the ions Cr 04 = and 
Cr 207 =, which are yellow and red respectively. From chromic 
salts, alkalies and ammonium sulphide precipitate the bluish- 
j>^reen‘ hydroxide, vind carbonates give a basic carbonate which is 
almost completely hydrolyzed to hydroxide. By fusion with 
sodium carbonate and sodium nitrate, they yield a ybllow bead 
containing the chromdte. The chromates and dichromates are 
recognized by the insoluble chromates which they precipitate, 
and by their oxidizing power when mixed with acids. All com- 
pounds of chrortrium give a green borax bead containing chromic 
borate, and this bead differs from that given by Qompounds of 
copper (see p, 612), both in tint and in being unreducible. 
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Molybdenum, Tungsten, Uranium 

Molybdenum. — This dement is found chiefly ia wulfenite 
PbMo04 and molybdenite ^^oSj. The latter resembles black 
lead (graphite), and its ^appearance suggested the name of the 
element (Gree^ j^’XO^daiva, lead). The molybdenite is converted 
by roasting into molybdic anhydride M0O3. * When this is treated 
with ammonium h>xlroxide, or with sodiumfliydroxide, ammonium 
molybdate (NHJ..M0O4 or sodium molybdate Na^MoO^^lOHjjO is 
obtained. The metal itself is Ifberated by 'reducing the oxide or 
chloride with hydrogen. When pure it is a silvery melJil and, 
ike iron ^'p. 699 ), takes up carbon and shows |he phenomena of 
^emperjiig. The oxides M02O3, M0O2, and M0O3 are known, but 
the lower* oxides are not basic. The chlorides MogCl^, M0CI3, 
M0CI4, and’MoClg have been made. The chief use of molyb- 
denum compounds in the laboratory^ is in testing fer and estimat-, 
ing phosphoric acid. When a little of a phosphate is added to a 
solution of amiponium molybdate i;i nitric acid, and the mixture 
is warmed, a copious yellow precipitate pf a complex phosphomo- 
lybdate of am^ionium is formed. This compound is soluble in 
excess of phosphorico acid and in alkalies, but not in dilute 
mineral acids. 

Tungsten. — The minerals scheelite v^avvij^ ana woilram 
[Fe,Mn]W04 are tungstates of calcium and of iron and man- 
ganese, respectively. By fusion of wolfram with sodium carj^on- 
ate and extraction with water, sodium tungstate Na2W04,2H20 is 
secured. It is used as a mordant and for rendering muslin fire- 
proof. Acids precipitate tungstic acid H2W04,H20 from solu- 
tions of this salt. The elem^int gives the oxide*s WOo and WOi;- 
the latter bping formed by ignition of tungstic acid. The chlorides 
WCl2,^WCl4, WCI5, and WCl^ are knowp.^ 

The metal (sp. gr. 19 . 6 ) can be liberated by reduction of 
the oxide by hydrogen or by carbon. It has a higher melting 
point ( 3540 °) than any other metal and, on this account, and 
because it is less volatile than carbon, is now used for filaments 
in electric laiAps. ^A cai;j3on filament also requires^ 3.25 watts per 
candle power while a tungsten filament uses only V 25 watts per 
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1 c. p. The powdered metal obtained by reduction can* be 
pressed into wire form and then rolled while strongly heated by 
an electri/j current until a compact wire is obtained. In 1920, 
in th,e United States alone, nearly two hundred million tungsten 
lamps were mjjpufactured. Shop work has been almost revolu- 
tionized by the use of tungsten steel tools (see p. 699). 

Uranium. — Pitch4)lende, 'which contains the oxide UgOg 
along with smaller hrabunts of many '6ther elements, is found 
mainly in Joachimsth^’l (Bohemia) and in Cornwall. Camotite, 
a urahate and vanadate of potassium Ko0,2U03,Va05,3H20 
occurs in Colorado. Pitchblende is roasted with lime, the cal- 
cium uranate CalJ04 formed is decomposed with sylphuric 
acid, giving uranyl sulphate UOgSO^. When excess of sodium 
carbonate is added to the solution of the latter, the foreign 
^metals are precipitated and sodium diuranate NagU^O^jTHgO, 
which is also thrown down, dissolves in the excess as NagUO^. 

After filtration, the diuranate of sodium is reprccipitated by 
neutralizing with sulphuric acid and boiling. This salt is used 
in making uranium glass’^ which shows a yellowish -^een fluores- 
cence. The oxides are UOg a basic oxide, UgOg, UgOg the most 
stable oxide, UOg uranic anhydride, and UO4 a peroxide. 

Wh?n the oxide UOg is treated with acids, it gives uranous 
salts such as uranous sulphate U(S04)2,4H20. Uranic anhydride 
afid uranic acid interact with acids, giving basic salts, such as 
U02S04,8|^H20, and U02(N03)2,6H20, which are namcc 
uranyl sulphate, uranyl nitrate, and so forth. They are yellov 
in color, with green fluorescence. Am’monium sulphide throws 
down the brown, unstable uranyl sulphide UO„S from their 
‘solutions. 

The most striking property exhibited by uranium and its 
compounds, radioactivity ^ will be dealt with in the final chapter. 

Manganese 

The Chemical Relations of the Element. — Manganese 
stands, at present, alone on the left side of the eighth column of 
the periodic table. The right side is occupied by" the halogens. 
It is never univalent, as are the halogens, but its heptoxide 
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and the corresponding acid, permanganic acid HMnO^ 
are in many ways closely related to the heptoxide of chlorine 
and perchloric acid HCIO^. Of the lower oxides of f^anganese, 
MnO is basi?, and MnaOajfiebly** basic. Mn02 is feebly rysidic, 
MnOg more strongly so, and permanganic acid (^rom MngOT) is 
a very active sfcid. Contrary to the habit* of feebly acidic and 
feebly basic oxides, such as those of zinc, aluminium, and tin, the 
basic oxides of maligap^jse arc nol at’ alj ^pidic, and, the acidic 
oxides, with the exception of MnO^, are not also basic. There are 
thus the five following, rather well-definhS sets of compounds, 
showing five different valences of the element. Of these the first, 
fourth, and fifth arc the most stable and the irvost important. 

1. Hatnganous compounds, MnO, Mn(OH)2, MnS04, etc. 
These conapounds resemble those of the magnesium family (and 
those of Fe+7^). The salts of weak acids, such as the carbonate 
and sulphide, are easily made, and there is little* hydrolysis of, 
the halides. The salts are pale-pink in color. 

2 . Manganic* compounds, Mn^Og, Mn(OH)3, MOg (804)3, 
[MnCIg], The salts resemble the chromic and aluminium salts 
in behavior, but arc even less stable than those of quadrivalent 
lead. They are completely hydrolyzed by little water. The salts 

■ are violet in color. 

3 . Manganites, MnOg, HgMnOg, CaMnOg. ‘ The alkali hianga- 

nites are strongly hydrolyzed, like the plumbatcs and the 
stannates. , 

i. Manganates, MnOg, H2Mn04, K2Mn04. The saltd resemble 
th(j sulphates and chron\ates, but arc much more easily hydro- 
lyzed. The free acid resembles chloric acid (p. 309 ) in that, 
when it decomposes, it yields a higher acid (IfMn04) ^nd a 
lower oxide (MnOg). The salts are green in color. 

5 . Perinanganates, Mn207, HMn04 (hydrated), KMn04. 
The spits resemble the perchlorates, and ,£ire not hydrolyzed by 
water. They are reddish-purple in color. * 

It will be seen that the element manganese changes its char- 
acter totally with change in valence, and ii^ eacji form of com- 
bination resembles some set of elements of valence identical with 
that which it* has "itself^ assumed, Since the valence represents 
the number of electrons gained or lost by each atoAi (p. 267 ) . it 
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is thus evident that the chemical properties of an element depend 
more upon the electrical constitution of its atom tHan upon the 
atomic w<y^ht (see p. 729). 

r 

Occurrence ^nd Properties. — The chief ore is the dioxide, 
pyrolusite MnOj, which always contains compounds of iron. The 
metal is most easily made by reducing the pulverized dioxide 
with aluminium by (lol/isclimidt’s method^. 

The metal manganese (in.-p. ^260°) has a grayish luster 
faintly, tinged with red. It is oxidized superficially by air, and 
easily displaces hydrogen from dilute acids, giving manganous 
salts. Its alloys <with iron, such as spiegel iron (5-15 per cent 
Mn) and ferro-mangancsc (70-80 per cent Mn), are to‘ade by 
using manganese ores with the charge in the blast furnace, and 
are added to the iron in making special steels. Wire made of an 
alloy called manganin (see p.. 476) is used in instruments for 
making electrical measurements, because its resistance does not 
alter with moderate changes in temperature. 

Oxides. — Manganous oxide MnO is a green 'powder, made 
by reducing any of the other qxidcs with h>; drogen. Hansmannite 
Mn 304 is dull red. An oxide having this composition is formed 
when any of the other oxides is heated in air, oxidation or reduc- 
tiqn, as the case may be, taking place (compf.re p. 642). Man^' 
ganic oxide. Mn^Oa is brownish-black, and is formed by heating 
any^of the' oxides in ox>^gcn. 

Manganese dioxide MnOg is black, and is most easily prepared 
in pure condition by gentle ignition of manganous nitrate. Man- 
ganese dioxide is not a peroxide (see p. 292) ; its reaction formula 
ts 0 = Mn == 0. It is used for manufacturing chlorine, although 
electrolytic processes arc now driving it out of this* field. In 
glass-making ‘(p. 454) is employed to oxidize the green ferrous 
silicate,' derived from impurities in the sand, to the pale-yellow 
ferric compound. The amethyst color of the manganic silicate 
which is formed, tends also to neutralize this yellow. It is mixed 
with black paints as a “dryer” (oxidizing agent) . 

Manganese trioxide MnOj is a red, uKstablB powder. Manga<* 
nese beptoxidd* MnjOj is a brownish-green, volatile oil. 
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’When, any of these oxides is heated with an acid, a manganous 
salt is obtained. Salts of this class are, in fact, the only stable 
substances in which manganese is combined with an a’^^d radical 
In this actioi^ the oxides containing more oxygen than does ,MnC 
give off oxygen, or oxidize the acid (see p. 17;9). When the 
oxides are heated with bases, in the presence of air, manganates 
are always formed. In this cdse, with oxides containing a Smaller 
proportion of oxygtin than Mn 03 ,''oxyge^ ^ taken frgm the air. 

Manganous Compounds. The hyd^xide Mn( 09)2 is 
formed as a white precipitate when a soluble base is added to a 
solution of a manganous salt. This body passes into solution 
when unmonium salts are added, and cannot be precipitated in 
their presence on account of the formation of molecular ammo- 
nium hydroxide and the suppression of hydroxide-ion (compare 
magnesium hydroxide, p. 560). The hydroxide qilickly darkens* 
when exposed to the air and passes over into hydrated manganic 
oxide MnO(OH). 

The sulphide MnS is obtained as a green, crystalline powder 
by leading hyirogen sulphide over any of the oxides. A flesh- 
colored, amorphous manganous sulphide MnS (often somewhat 
hydrated) is more familiar and is precipitated by ammonium 
sulphide from manganous salts. It interacts with ‘active acids 
and even with acetic acid, so that it cannot be precipitated Ipy 
the action of hydrogen sulphide on salts (compare p. 329). 
Wh^n rubbed in a mortar it becomes crystalline, and is then 
green. 

The manganous salts of weak acids, such as the carbonate 
and sulphide, darken when exposed to air and are Qxidized,,with 
formation of hydrated mang?«nic oxide. While there is a general* 
resemblance between the manganous salts and the stannous, 
chromous, and ferrous salts, the manganous salts of active acids 
are not oxidized by the air as are the corresponding salta of the 
other three metals. 

Manganic Compounds. — The base of this set of compounds, 
manganic hydf*oxid€> Mn(^H) 3 , is slowly deposited* by the action 
of thb air on an ammoniacal solution of a manganous salt in 
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paits of ammonium. Manganic chloride ^nCl, is present in the 
liquid obtained by the action of hydrochloric acid upon man-' 
ganese dig^tide (see p. 178), but loses chlorine very readily. 

•t , ■ 

Manganites^^ — Although manganese dioxide interacts when 
fused with potassium hydroxide, simple s^U derived from 
H.MnOg ( = H20,Mn02) or H^M'nO^ ( = 2H20,Mn02) are not 
formed. The produbt^ al'e complex, ^ KgMnjOn. Some less 
complex '-mangjinites arc formed Uy mixing manganous chloride 
solution with slaked ‘lime, and blowing air through the mass of, 
calcium and manganous hydroxides which is thus obtained. 
Manganites of calcium, such as CaMnOs ( = CaOjMnOg) and 
CaMnjOg ( = Ca0,2Mn02) are thus formed: 

Ca(OH)2 + 2Mn(OH)2 + 0,-^ CoMnfi, -f 3 H 2 O. 

^ Manganates. — When one- of the oxides of manganese is fused 
with potassium carbonate and potassium nitrate, a green mass is 
obtained. The green aqueoUs extract deposits potassium man- 
ganate K2Mn04 in rhombic crystals, which are of the same form 
as those of potassium sulphate, and are almost black: 

r 

K2CO3 + Mn02 + 0 K2MnO, + CO2. 

The acid HgMnO^ is itself unknown. The potassium salt remains . 
unchanged in solution only in presence of free'^alkali. When the 
concentration of the hydroxide-ion is reduced by dilution, or, 
better still, when a weak acid such as carbonic acid or acetid 
acid is used to neutralize it, the salt is decomposed according to 
the following equation: 

3K2Mn04 + 2H2O -> 4KOH^f 2KMn04 + Mn02. 

That is, a precipitate of manganese dioxide and a Solution of 
potassium permanganate are obtained. In terms of the ions 
(see p. 503) the equation is simpler: 

3MnO = -f- 2H+ 20H- -f 2Mn04- + Mn02. 

Permanganates. — Potassiurp permanganatvj KMn04 is made 
by decomposition of the manganate as shown above, and is ob- 
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tained, in ^purple crystais with -a greenish luster, by evaporation 

the solution. To avoid the loss of manganese thrown down as 
dioxide, the action is carried out commercially by passing ozone 
through the solution of tj}e n^anganate: 2 K 2 Mn 04 + O 3 + 
H 2 O 2 KMn 04 + O 2 + 2KOH. Sodium permanganate NaMnO^ 
is made in a similar manner; its aqueous solution is known as 
“Condy’s disinfecting fluid.’’ €*ermanganic acid is a very active 
•acid, that is, it is highly ionized Li aqueo^is solution. When a 
very little dry, powdered potassium permanganate is moistened 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, brownish-^grecn, oily drops of 
permanganic anhydride (manganese heptoxide) Mn^Or are 
formed. This compound is volatile, giving a violet vapor, and 
is apt +-a decompose explosively into oxygen and manganese 
dioxide. Its oxidizing power is such that combustibles like paper, 
ether, and illuminating gas are set on fire by contact with it. 

Potassium Permanganate as an Oxidizing Agent. — The ac- 
tions are different according as the substance is employed ( 1 ) in 
alkaline, or ( 2 ) in acid solution. 

1. When ar. alkali, such as potassium hydroxide, is added, 
the action by which the permanganate is formed is reversed, 
and the solution becomes green from the production of the 
manganate: 

4KMn04 + 4KOH 4K2Mn04 + 2H,,0 + 0^, 
or 4 Mn 04 - + 40H- 4MnO = + 2 H 2 O + % 

When a substance capable of being oxidized is present, the reduc- 
tion proceeds further and manganese dioxide is precipitated. 

2. In presence of an acid, and an oxidizable body, a manga- 
nous salt is always formed. An example of this type (the oxidu' • 
tion of hydrochloric acid to chlorine) has already been discussed 
in detail (pp. 177, 304). 

The quantity of a ferrous salt in a sample of a solution may 
be measured by titrating (p. 262) the solution with a standard 
solution of potassium permanganate until the color ceases to be 
destroyed, and then noting the volume used. For convenience, 
the standard solution may be prepared so that 1 cc. will oxidize 
0.01 g. of Fe++. 
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3. When dry potassium permanganate is heated, decom- 
poses as follows: * 

2 KMn 04 K^MnO, + MnO^ + 0 ^, 

The fingers arp stained brown by an aqueous solution, receiving 
a deposit of manganese dioxide, in consequence of the reducing 
powei^of the unstable organic substances in the skin. The de- 
struction of minute, ^rgahisnas by Condy’s fluid results from a* 
similar 'actionf* When the powdered salt is moistened with 

glycerine, the mass presently bursts into flame. « 

<» 

Analytical Rfactions of Manganese Compounds. — The ions 
commonly encountered are manganous-ion Mn++, which is very 
pale-pink in color, permanganate-ion Mn04'", which is purple, 
and manganate-ion Mn04=, which is green. The manganous 
compounds give with ammopium sulphide the flesh-colored sul- 
phide, which is soluble in acids. Bases give the white hydroxide, 
which darkens by oxidation, %nd is soluble in salts of ammonium. 
All compounds of mapganese confer upon the borax bead an 
amethyst color (manganic borate), which, in the -reducing flame, 
disappears (manganous borate). A bead of sodium carbonate 
and niter becomes green on account of the formation of the 
manganate. 

Exercises. — 1. What do we mean by saying that, (a) chro- 
mous chbride is stable (p. 43), but easily oxidized by the air, 
(h) permanganic acid is an active oxidizing agent in presence 
of an acid (p. 689). 

2. Formulate the oxidations of hydrogen sulphide, of ferrous 
'"’ulphate, of oxafic acid H2C2O4 (t^ carbon dioxide), and of ni- 
trous acid (to nitric acid) by potassium permanganate in acid 
solution. In doing s^ employ the two methods suggested on 

pp. 30^305. . . r / ^ 

3. Construct equations, showing the interactions of: (a) 
chromic oxido and aluminium, (b) strontium nitrate and potas- 
sium dichromate in solution, (c) potassium hydroxide and chro- 
mic hydroxide, and the reversal on bailing, (d) chlorine and 
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potassium chromite in* excess "of alkali (what is the actual oxi- 
dizing agenf?). 

4. What volume of oxygen at 0° and 760 mm., {a\is obtain- 
able from ope formula- w|ight of potassium dichromate, ^b) is 
required to oxidize one formula-weight of chromous chloride? 

5. Make equations for all the reactions In^^olved in the prepa- 
ration of sodium diuranate fA)m pitchblende. 



CHAPTER XUX 
IRON, COBALT MID NICKe£ 

4 • e 

The elements iwn*^(Fe, at. wt. 55?8^:), cobalt (Co, at, wt, 
58 . 97 ), and nickel (Ni, at. wt. 5 ^ 68 ) are neighboring members 
of the^ first long period, lying between its first and second oc-* 
taves (see table of periodic system, p. 358 ). 

Iron Fe 

Chemical Relations of the Element. — The oxides and hy- 
droxides FeO^and Fe(OH)2,, FcgOa and Fe(OH)3 are basic, the 
former more strongly so than the latter. The ferrous salts, de- 
rived from Fe(OH)2, reseml^le those of the magnesium group 
and those of Cr++ and Mn++, and are little hydrolyzed. The 
ferric salts, derived from Fe(OH)3, resemble tliose.of Cr+++ 
and A 1 +++ and are hydrolyzed to a considerable extent. Iron 
gives also a few ferrates K2FCO4, CaFe04, etc., derived from an* 
acid H,jFe04 which j like manganic acid H2Mn04 (p. 688) , is too 
unstable to be isolated. Complex anions coptaining iron, such' 
as the anion of K4.Fe(CN),„ are familiar, but complex cations 
containing ammonia (see p. 564 ) are unknown. 

Occurrence. — Free iron is found in minute particles in some 
basalts, and many meteorites are composed of it. Meteoric iron 
c'ln be distin^ished from specimens of terrestrial origin by the 
fact that it contains 3-8 per cent of nickel. The chief ^res of iron 
are the oxides, haematite^ FcgOs and magnetite Fe304, and the car- 
bonate ^J'eCOg, siderite. The first is reddish and radiated in 
structure; but black, shining, rhombohedral crystals, known as 
specularite, are also found. Hydrated forms, like brown iron ore 
2Fe203,3H20, are also common. Siderite is pale-brown in color 
and rhombohedral, like calcite.^ When mixed -with clay it forms 
ijrou-Btone, from which most of the iron in Great Britain, but. less 

m 
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bhan onejper cent of thAt in the United States, is obtained. Pyrite 
FcSg consists of golden-yellow, shining cubes or pentagonal do- 
decahedra. It is used, on account of its sulphur, in tli^ manufac- 
ture of sulphuric acid, bdt,^ froi^ the oxidized residfle, iron of 
sufficient purity is obtaiije*d with difficulty. Compounds oT iron 
are contaijied m chlorophyll and in the blood (Mtemoglobin), and 
doubtless play an important* part in connection with tl;e vi1»l 
functions of these substances. 

Metallurgy. The Blast Furtiace. — The ores of iron are first 
roasted in order to decompose parbonates and oxidize sulphides, 
if these salts are present. Coke is then used to reduce the oxides. 
The carbon monoxide CO, produced by the burning of the coke 

and air, iS the actual reducing agent: 

• • 

Fe^O^ 3FeO + CO^. 

FeO +CO:^Fe +CO,. • 

Since the oresjeontain rocky material 
(gangue), such as silica SiOo and sili- 
cates of aUminium, limestone is 
added in the proportion required to 
* give a fusible slag. * 

The blast furnace (Fig. 137) is an 
' iron structure 4(1 to 100 feet high, 
lined with fire-brick. A circular pipe 
delivers a blast of pre-heated com- 
pressed air to several nozzles T 
(tuyeres) near the foot. Yhe ore, coke 
and limestone are admitted at the top. 

Reduction of the ore occurs continu- 
ously as Ihe solid materials, passing 
downwards, become hotter and hotter 
through combustion of the coke. The 
melted iron and slag (immiscible) 
finally collect in two layers in the 
hearth or crucible at the bottom. 

From time tb time the#slag is ajlowed to flow fpom an opening 
neai' the top of the crucible, and the iron from a similar opening 
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at the bottom. Plugs of wet clay closef the openings, and are 
instantly baked hard. The iron is taken in ladles ib other parts » 
Df the plapt, or is cast into “pigs” in steel moulds and chilled 
in water. 

Reactions in the ‘Blast Furnace. — The aytilons (see equa- 
tions a6ove) arc both reversible add tlie carbon dioxide formed 
tends to react to rcpfb'cjuce the original ^ateVials. At any par- 
ticular temperature it is necessary/ there fore to keep the propor- 
tion of^COg to CO in ‘the furnace gases below a certain value in 
order to prevent the reversal of the reactions. This proportion of 
COg to CO is regvlatcd, however, by a third reversible reaction: 

C-t-COg?=3:2CO. 

At high tempej;aturcs (above 1000°) this reaction is* almost com- 
plete in the forward direction! As the temperature falls, the pro- 
portion of COg in the equilibrium mixture increases rapidly. 

If all three reactions had time to attain equilibrium condi- 
tions in the blast fumade, reduction of FcgO^ tq, FeO, and of 
FcO to Fe, would occur at about 645° and 700° respectively, 
and the residual gases would contain very little CO. In practice, 
howeve^, the slownpss of the reactions necessitates the use of 
much higher temperatures and a large excess of CO. The gases 
th^t escape are therefore comhxistible, and are led off through 
openings near the top of the furnace and used for pre-heating 
the 'air-blast. 

In 1920, nearly 40,000,000 tons of pig iron were produced in 
the United States. The production in Great Britain exceeded 
8,000,000 tons. These figures are iiiuch lower than the normal, 
owing to trade depression. The maximum world’s output, 79,- 
000,000 tons, was in 1913. 

Cast Iron, — Pure iron is not manufactured, and indeed 
would be too soft for most purposes. Piano-wire, however, is 
about 99.7 per cent pure. The product obtained from the blast 
furnace (pig iron) contains 92^-94 per aent of* iroA along with 
2.6-4.3 per cewt of carbon, often nearly as much silicon, varying 
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proportions of mangatfese, aod some phosphorus and sulphur. 
The last foifr ingredients are liberated from combination witH 
oxygen by the carbon in the hottest part of the furnace and 
combine or alloy themsel\^s^ witl^ the iron. Cast iron does not 
soften befo!re melting, bui^ melts sharply at 1150-1250° according 
to the ampunt el foreign material it contains. "When suddenly 
cooled it gives chilled cast iro», all the carbcui of which is preseflt 
in the form of carbide of iron (ceme];;iite) in solid solution 
in the metal. This sofi^ solution is exceedingly# /larcf, i)ut very 
brittle. By slower cooling, oppcJttunity is pyermitted for the sepa- 



ration of part of the carbon as graphite, which appOj^rs in tiny 
blaak scales, and gray cast iron results. This mixturb is much 
softer, on account of tlip amount of free, relatively pure iron 
which it contains. 

Cast iron is used in making cooking ranges, stoves, pipes, 
and radiators. It expands hr solidifying, and so fills every detjill 
of the moW. 

Wrought iron. — Wrought iron, invented by Henpr Cort 
(1784), is made by heating the broken pigs of cast iron upon a 
layer of material containing gxide of iron and hammer-slag 
(basic silicate of iron) spread on the bed ol a reverberatory fur- 
nace (Fig. 138). The flames and^heated gases cojning over from 
the furnace A, deflected by the low roof, play dirtiptly up^n the 
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iron in the bed B and melt it. The cai^oon, silicon, and phos- 
phorus combine with the oxygen of the oxide, and'the last two' 
pass into the slag. The sulphur is found in the slag as ferrous 
sulphide. * On account of the efferv^esl'ence due t/O the escape of 
carbon monoxide, the process is called “pig-boiling.” The iron 
is stirred with 'iron rods (“puddled”) and stiffens as it becomes 
purer, .until finally it can be withdrawn in ball's (“blooms”) and 
partially freed from‘ ..slag hy rolling. ^ The “resulting bars are ► 
repeatedly cut, {liled'in'a bundle, ppheated, and rolled. The iron 
now softens sufficiently for welding below 1000° and melts at ^ 
1500°. ’ Its fibrous structure is due partly to the films of slag 
which have not been completely pressed out by the rolling. On 
account of its toughness^ wrought iron is used for anchors, t^hains, 
and bolts, and for drawing into wire. On account of its relative 
purity (99.8-99.9 per cent), it is less fusible than cast iron and 
is used for ff’-e bars. The above operations are now largely 
displaced by the Bessemer and open hearth processes in which 
iron of equal purity can be obtained. 


Properties of Steel. This is a variety of iron almost free 
from phosphorus, sulphur, and silicon. Tool-steef contains 0.9- 
1.5 per cent of carbon, structur,al steel only 0.2-0.6 per cent, and 
mild steel 0.2 per cent or even less. Steel combines the proper- 
ties of cast and of wrought iron, being hard and elastic, and at 
thq same time available for forging and welding when the pro- 
portion of /parbon is not too high. Steel can be tempered (see 
p. 699). It has also a greater tensile strength (see p. 467) than 



has wTought iron, and it can 
be permanently magnetized. 
The woild’s production of 
sfeel in 1921 approximated 
40,000,000 tons. Iff 1917 the 
output exceeded 85,0€0,000 
tons. 


Pig. 139. 


Bessemer Process. — Steel 


is made largely by the Bessemer process (Kelly 1852, Bessemer 
1855). The mplten cast iron is poured*. into a cofiverter (Fig. 
139) and a bUst of air is blown through it from tuykes at* the 
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bottom. .The oxidatiofi of the manganese, carbon, silicon, and 
a little of thb iron gives out sufficient heat to raise the tempera- 
ture of the mass above the melting-point of wrought »iron. The 
required projjortion of carBop is then introduced by adding pure 
cast iron, spiegel iron, o| coke, and the contents, first the slag 
and then the molten steel, are finally pour(*d t)ut* by turning the 
converter. When the cast iil)n contains much phosphorus, tfie 
oxide of this elemeflt is ^educed a^ain by^fjfe iron as fast as it is 

ii- ’ • d 



L 

1 Fio. 140. 


formed by the blast. In such cases a basic lining* containing 
lime and magnesia takes the place of the sand and clay linirig of 
the ordinary Bessemer converter, and a slag containing a basic 
phosphate of calcium is produced. This modification constitutes 
what is known as the basic or Thomas-Gilehiyst process.* The 
slag (^‘Thomas-slag”) wheif' pulverized forms a valuable fer- 
tilizer (se^ p. 527) . Bessemer steel is used for heavy and light 
machinery castings, and is rolled into bildgc and structural iron. 
It contains from 0.1 per cent (soft) to 1 per cent (hard^ of car- 
bon. In the United States, the basic open-hearth process is 
preferred. 

Open-Hearth «(Sienvens-Martin) Process. — Jn this process 
the, Cast iron is melted in a saucer-shaped depression (Fig^ 140), 
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which is lined with sand in the arid profcess and with lime and 
magnesia in the basic process. Scraps of iron plaie (for dilu- » 
tion) and Jiiematite, or some other oxide ore, are then added in 
proper proportions. The mat^^-ials^ (GO-75 tons in one charge) 
are lieated with gas fuel for 8-10 houfs^ To secure 'economically 
tl)'} liigh tcmpel aturo required to keep the produ^jt (almost pure 
iron) fused, Siemens, devised the method of preheating the fuel 
gas and air by a rct^enerativo device. The*- spent air and gas 
pass dov;p' through a' clicckerwork^of brick. When this becomes 
heated, tiie valves ace reversed, the gas and air now enter 
througli the heated brickwork i^nd, after meeting and burning 
over the iron, pass out through the checkerwork on the opposite 
side, raising its temperature in turn. 

The changes arc similar to those in the Bessemer process. 
During casting, some aluminium is added to combiiic tvith oxy- 
gen (present as CO) and give sounder ingots, l^ecently, iron 
containing 10-15 per cent of titanium has been added instead. 
The titanium combines with both nitrogen and 9 xygcn and the 
compounds pass into the slag, just as does aluminium oxide. 
Rails made of steel purified with this element ar^ less liable to 
breakage (the commonest cause of wrecks,! and are 40 per cent 
more durable than are ordinai*y open-hearth rails. 

^ The, advantage pf the open-hearth process over that of Bes- 
semer is that it is not hurried, and is therefore^ under better con- 
trcfi. The material can be tested by sample at intervals until the 
required coinposition has been reached. The product is of more 
uniform quality. When fine steel is required, electric heating (c.g., 
in the Heroult furnace) permits even more deliberate treatment. 

Open-hearth steel is used for the better class of rails, for 
railway bridges, 'for shafts, armor-^late, and heavy guns, and 
wherever the steel is subject to much vibration. 

Crucible Steel. — For special purposes steel is made ifl' cru- 
cibles 0 ? clay (or graphite and clay) in melts of 60-100 pounds. 
“Melting bar,” a very pure op^n-hearth steel, is melted with 
charcoal or witfi pure pig iron. Crucible steel is employed in 
making razors (1.5 per cent C), tools (l*per Qpnt C), dies (0.75 
per cent C) , pens, needles, and cutlery. 
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"Tempering. — To understand this property, it must be noted 
that carbon* dissolves readily in molten iron, and is partly 
converted to. a carbide of iron (FcaC, 6.6 per cent C weight) 
in solution, /.s the temperature iiills, the solubility of carbon in 
iron diminishes. When yhitc-hot steel (up to 2 per cent C) is 
suddenly ahilled, ^here is no time for any cl/anTgcs to occur during 
the cooling, and a supersaturf?ted solid solution is obtained w^hi^h 
is very hard and brittlj. When, ^ hovtevei^^ the cooling is slow, 
some of the carbon separate^ in minute crysta>ls of oementite, 
carbide of iron FcyC, until at a1:)out 700'' •Micre remains only 0.9 
per cent of carbon in solution! At this tcmpcTature the solid 
solution breaks down into a mechanical mixture of pure iron 
which 4s' soft, and carbide of iron which is laird. Steel is thus 
a mixtu re^ a nd not homogeneous, when slowly cooled. When 
therefore harjS, chilled steel is heated once more for the purpose 
of tempering, the extent to which Jhe softer matwial is formed^ 
depends on the temperature reached, and on the rate and dura- 
tion of the cottling permitted. By varying these the degree of 
hardness allowed to remain can be adjusted. 

• 

Steel Alloys. — We must distinguish between manganese, 

■ aluminium, silicon, or titanium a<5dcd in small amounts (“med- 
icine’') to purify the iron, and passing (ii» combination) into 
'the slag, as described in preceding scijtions, and the present 
subject, which concerns metals added so as to produce regular 
allqys. * • 

Manganese steel (7 to 20 per cent Mn) is exceedingly hard 
even when cooled slowly. It therefore does not lose its temper 
readily when heated by friction. It is used for the jaws of^ rock- 
crushing machinery and fo* burglar-proof safes. 

Ohrom^^m-vanadium steel (1 per cent Cr, 0.15 per cent V) 
has §feat tensile strength, can be bcn(^^Ioublc while cold, and 
offers great resistance to changes of stress, and to torsiejp. It is 
used for frames and axles of automobiles, and for connecting 
rods. 

Tungsten steel (tungsten 8 to zu per cent, ana cnyomium 3 to 
5 per cent) iS \isedt for ttols in high-speed metal turning, as it can 
become red hot (from friction) without loss of temper. 
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Nickel Steel (containing 2 to 4 per cent of nickel) resists c'or- 
rosion, and has a very high limit of elasticity and grfeat hardness. 
It IS used for armor-plate, wire cables, and propeller shafts. The 
alloy with 36 per cent nickel; caU'^d* invar, is practically non- 
cxpansive when heated and is valuable for meter-scales and pen- 
dulum rods. ' 

Duriron or tantircn (15 per ceiit Si) is rustproof and is not 
attacked by sulphuric, nitric 'or acetic ^ acid, "hot or cold, dilute 
or concentrated:. Vessels made of this alloy are therefore used 
industrially in acid concentrations. 

Chemical Properties of Iron. — Although the purest iron does 
not rust in cold water, ordinary iron rusts in moist air*(p. 9), 
or under water. Corrosion takes place extremely slowly in water 
free from carbon dioxide, but the action is greatly hastened by 
the presence of carbonic acid- Rust is a brittle, porous, loosely 
adhereni coating of variable composition, consisting mainly of a 
hydrated ferric oxide SFe^Oa-HgO, which does not protect the 
metal below. Oil protects iron from rusting because, although 
oxygen is more soluble in most oils than in water, and so reachcii 
the iron freely, water is not soluble in oil and so moisture is ex- 
cluded. 

, Iron' burm in oiiygen, and acts when heated upon steam, in 
both cases producing magnetic oxide of iron tFegO^ (p. 36). A' 
thin film of this oxide is adherent, and protects the iron (“Russia” 
iron). The articles to be treated are put into a closed retort 
and exposed first to a current of superheated steam and then to 
a current of producer gas (p. 426) to reduce any higher oxides 
that may have been formed. Watch hands, buckles and the like 
isay be given* a protective coating biy dipping them in an oxidiz- 
ing bath such as melted saltpeter. Another method of rust 
proofing is to- immerse Ji»'on articles in a hot solution of ferrous 
phosphcf^te. This salt is appreciably hydrolyzed in solution, and 
the free acid acting upon the iron converts its surfaces into an 
adherent film of basic phosphate.^- 

Iron displaces hydrogen easily from dilute acids. Steel and 
cast iron, whiqh contain iron,^ its carbide, and graphite, give 
with pold dilute acids almost pure hydrogen, and the catbide 
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and graphite remain ’unatta^ked. More concentrated acids, 
however, pafticularly when warm, generate, along with hydrogen,* 
hydrocarbons formed by interaction with the carbi'ds (p. 474). 
The odor of the resulting ghs^is di^e to compounds of sulphur and 
phosphorus. ^ 

Althoi^gh iron acts vigorously on dilute or -coiicentrated nitric 
acid, it is indifferent to fuming nitric acid. (NOo in solution, p. 
390). It becomes passive. In th js state, .it no longer displaces 
hydrogen from dilute iunds. .If dipped in cupric sulf)lvite solu- 
tion, it does not receive the ustftil red coating of metallic copper. 
However, if the metal is scratched or struck, the passive* condi- 
tion is destroyed, and copper begins to be deposited at the point 
touched -and the action spreads ciuickl}^ over t*he whole surface. 
No satisftictory explanation of this phenomenon has been ob- 
tained, alffi^ifgh it is shown also by chromium, cobalt, and other 
metals. 

Ferrous Compounds. — Ferrous chloride is obtained as a 
pale-blue hydrato F(!CL,4H.X-) (turning green in tlie air) by 
interaction of^iydrochloric acid with the metal or the carbonate. 
The anhydrous stdt sublimes in colorless crystals when hydrogen 
chloride is led over the heated rhetal. In solution the salt is 
oxidi25ed by the air to a basic ferric chloride: 

4Fe++ + 0 , + 2H,0 4Fe+++ + 40H-. 

In presence of excess of the acid, normal ferric choridb js formed. 
With nitric acid, ferric chloride and nitric oxide arc produced 
(p. 397). 

Ferrous hydroxide Fe(OH )2 is thrown down as* a white pre- 
cipitate, but rapidly becomes dirty-green and •finally *brown, Jjy 
oxidation.^ It dissolves in solutions of salts of ammonium, being 
like magnesium (hydroxide (p. 560), sufficiently SQluble in water 
to require an appreciable concentration o? OH“ for its precipita- 
tion. Ferrous oxide FeO is black, and is formed by cautious re- 
duction of ferric oxide by hydrpgen (at about 300°). It catches 
fire spontaneously when exposed to the air! 

Ferrous (jhrbottate F^COg is found in nature ^as siderite, and 
may* be made in slightly hydrolyzed form by precjpitatioi^ The 
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precipitate is white but rapidly ndarkcn^ and finally, becomes 
brown, the ferrous hydroxide produced by hydrolysis being 
oxidized ^ the ferric condition. The salt interacts with water 
containing carbonic acid, after, the manner of calcium carbonate 
(p. 4'25), giving FcHaCCOala, and hencp is found in solution in 
natural (chalybeate) waters. 

Ferrous sulphide may be /ormed as a black, metallic- 
looking mass by heating together the free elements. It is produced . 
by precipitation with ammonium sulphicfe, but not with hydrogen 
sulphide. It interacts^rcadily with dilute acids. The precipitated ^ 
form is slowly oxidized to ferrous sulphate by the air. 

Ferrous sulphate is obtained by allowing pyrites to oxidize in 
the air and leaching the residue: . <i 

2FeS2 + 70, + 2H,0 2FeSO, + 2 H 2 SO:. . 

The liquor is, treated with scrap iron and the neutral solution 
evaporated until a hydrate freSO^JIFO, green vitriol, or *^cop- 
peras,” is deposited, Tlie crystals are efflorescent, and become 
also brown from oxidation to a basic ferric sulphate: 

4FeSO, + 0, + 2H,0 4Fe (OH) SO^. 

With excess of sulphuric acid and air, or an oxidizing agent such . 
as nitric acid, ferric^sulphate is formed. The ferrous sulphate is 
used in dyeing, in making writing-ink (see p. 706) and rouge (p. ■ 
702), and in the purification of water (p. 586). • 

Ferric 'Compounds. — By leading chlorine into a solution of 
ferrous chloride, and evaporating unti^ the proper proportion 
of water alone remains, a yellow, deliquescent hexahydrate of 
ferric chloride, FeCl^,6H20 is obtained. When this is heated still 
fdHher, hydrolysis takes place ancf the oxide remains. When 
chlorine is passed over heated iron, anhydrous ferrh chloride 
sublimes in dark green >?<.'alcs, which are red by transmitted- light. 
In solution, the salt, like other ferric salts, can be reduced to the 
ferrous condition by boiling with iron. The same reduction is 
effected by hydrogen, sulphide: ’ 

2Fe+++-f Fe-^3Fe++. , • 

2Fe++++ S?=-»2Fe++ -f S4. 
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The ferrip ion is almosu colorless, the yellow-brown color of solu- 
tions of ferric chloride being due to the presence of ferric hy- 
droxide produced by hydrolysis. The color deepens, when the 
solution is heated (increased hydrolysis), and fades again very 
slowly, by* reversal of th^e action, when the cold solution is al- 
lowed to ^tand.s 

Ferric hydroxide Fe(OH)^ appears as a brown prcQipitate 
when a base is added to a ferric ralt. It does not interact with 
excess of the alkali. In ?his form the subhtahce dries to the oxide 
without giving definite intermediate hyd’^ated oxides. The hy- 
drates, Fe203,2Fe(0H)3 (brown iron ore) and Feo03,4Fe(0II);, 
(bog iron ore), however, are found in nature. The hydroxide 
passes -easily into colloidal solution in a solution of ferric chloride, 
and by ^bsequent dialysis through a piece of parchment the 
salt canTS* Separated, and a pure colloidal suspension of the 
hydroxide obtained. 

Ferric oxide, Fe^Og, is sold as “rouge” and “Venetian red.” It' 
is made from the ferrous sulphate obtained in cleaning iron ware 
which is to be tinned or galvanizA'd (see p. 636). The salt is 
allowed to o^jdize, and the ferric hydroxide, thrown down by 
tlie addition of lime,, is calcined. The product varies in tint 
from a bright yellowish-red to a dark violet-brown according 
to the fineness of the powder. The best rouge is obtained by 
calcining ferrous oxalate FeC^O^. This oxide is not distinctly 
acidic, but by ffision with more basic oxides, compounds like 
franklinite Zn(Fe02)2 niay be formed. It is reduceoLby hydro- 
gen, at about 300° to ferrous oxide, and at 700-800° to metallic 
iron. 

Magnetic oxide of iron FOgO^ or lodestone is found in nature, 
and is formed by the action of air (haminei*-scc^le),* steilm,^or 
carbon dioxide on iron. It forms octahedral crystals, and is a 
ferrous-ferric oxide FeOjFegOg or Fc(Fc02)2, reljitcd to frank- 
linite! 

Ferric sulphide FCgSg may be made by fusing togethe? the free 
elements, and is obtained also^as a precipitate by the addition 
of ammonium sulphide to ferric chloride sblutifln. With hydro- 
gen sulphide?, only sulp^nr is thrown down (p. 702)*. 

Ferric sulphate Fe,.(S0.i)3 is*formed by oxidation of ferrous 
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sulphate, and is obtained as a white maiss by evaporation. < It 
gives alums (p. 585), such as ferric-ammonium alum ^NH4) 2804,-^ 
Feg (804)3,241120, which are almost colorless when pure, but 
usually have a pale reddish-vjolet tinge. 

r 

Pyrite. — The mineral pyrite Fe82 (Fools' gold) is the sul- 
phide of iron which is most stable An the air. Li is not attacked 
by dilute acids, but concentrated hydrochloric acid slowly con- . 
verts it info ferrous chforide and sulphur." It is reduced by hy- 
drogen to ferrous sulphide. ‘ 

Cyanides. — When potassium cyanide is added to solutions 
of ferrous or ferric salts, yellowish precipitates are produced, but 
the simple cyanides cannot be obtained in pure form. These 
precipitates interact with excess of the cyanide giVihg soluble 
complex cyanides. These are called ferro- and ferricyanide of 
potassium, respectively. 

Ferrocyanide of potassium K4Fe(CN)c,3H20,^^yelIow prussiate 
of potash,” is made by heating nitrogenous animal refuse, such 
as blood, with iron filings and potassium carbonate. The result- 
ing mass contains potassium cyanide and ferrous sulphide, and 
when it is treated with warm’water these interact and produce 
the ferrocyanide: 

2KCN + Fc8 ^ Fe (CN) 2 + K28, 

4KCN + Fe(CN)2 K4.Fc(CN)e. 

r 

The 'trihydrate forms large, yellow, monosymmetric tables. Its 
aqueous solution contains almost exclusively the ions K+ and 
Fe(CN)o== and gives none of the reactions of the ferrous ion 
Fq.+'^. One 01 the double decompositions of this salt — namely, 
that with ferric salts — is important because it gives a gelatinous 
precipitate of ,'Prussian blue (ferric ferrocyanide): 

4FeOl3 + 3K4Fe (CN) « Fe 4»» (Fe (CN) «) 3*^ + 12KC1. . 

Prussian blue is employed in making paints, and is the usual 
pigment in laundiry blaeing. Although insoluble, it is such a fine 
powder that it appears to dissolve in the water. It Is used in the 
laundry to correct the yellowisli tint derived from the ferrous 
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bicarbonate in the WEft^r (p. i04). If the goods are not freed 
•by rinsing frtm soap and soda, however, the alkali liberated by 
hydrolysis o^ the latter enters into double decomposition with 
the Prussian J^lue and proflufes more rust: 

Fe*(Fe(CN).U + 12NaOH-^4Fe(OH)3i -f 3Na.Fc(CN).. 

Potassium Ferycyanide — The difference 

between this and the prt^eding salt can •li ‘seen by writing the 
formula thus: 4KCN,F6(CNr, and 3KCN,Fe(bN)3. * In the 
ferricyanide the iron is trivalent and the neg*ative ion Fe (ON)c^ 
is also trivalent as a whole, ll is a soluble salt, of red color, 
made bjr oxidizing the ferrocyanide. With ferric salts it gives 
only a br4)wn solution, but with ferrous salts it gives a deep 
blue precipUfite of ferrous ferricyanide — Turnbull’s blue: 

SFeCl^ + 2K3Fe(CN)o Fcs^PefCNlJ. i 6KC1. 

We can distinguish ferrous-ion Fe++ from ferric-ion Fe+++ 
by this reaction. An equally sharp distinction is obtained by 
adding potassium thiocyanate, for, although the ferrous and 
ferjic thiocyanates are, both soluble, the latter is blood red in 
•color (see p. 209). 

Blue-Prints. — Some ferric salts are reaucea to lerrous sails 
when exposed to light. Thus ferric oxalate Fe.^ (0304)3 will keep 
in the dark, but in light gives ferrous oxalate FeC204: , 

9 

Fe^ (0^04^3 2 FeC 304 + 200^ T • 

When paper is dipped in ferric oxalate solution ^an^* dried, ^nd a 
fern (or ink drawing on transparent paper) is placed over the 
prepared sjjeet, sunlight will reduce the iron to the ferrous condi- 
tion excepting where the fern or ink lines 4)rotect it from the light. 
When the sheet is now dipped in potassium ferricyanide solution 
(developer), the ferric oxalate gives only the brown substance 
which can be washed out. But the parts exposed to the light 
turn deep blue from the precipitation of Terrous fcrycyanide in 
the paper. The pntterm is white on a blue groupd. In regular 
blue-^rint paper ammonium-ferric citrate takes thc^ place «of the 
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oxalate, and the ferricyanide ha? already been applied to 'the 
■ paper, so that only exposure and washing remain to be done. 

The student may make blue-prints for his own use as follows. 
Dissolve fo g. of potassium fei;ncyanidc in 100 c.c. of water, and 
13 g'. of ammonium-ferric citrate in a*s?cond 100 c.c. Mix equal 
volumes of the two solutions and filter if there is any precipitate. 
Paint evenly over the paper with a clean cameFs-hair brush, 
dry, and keep in a dark place until required. 

* t •» - 

Ink. — Writing ink is commAbly made by adding ferrous 
sulphate to an extract of nut-galls. The active constituent of 
this extract is tannic acid, useful also in dyeing (p. 591) and in 
tanning leather (p. 680). Tannic acid is not, strictly speaking, 
a single substance, but a mixture of complex phenolic acids (see 
p, 441). Ferrous tannate is soluble and almost c:ri-oi’less, but 
is slowly oxidized, when cxnosed to air, to the insoluble, black 
-ferric tannate'. To make the writing visible from the first, a blue 
or black dye is added to the ink. 

Stains of fresh writing ink, being soluble, can usually be 
washed out with water, if '“the latter is used at once. After the 
oxidation has occurred, the ferric tannate must be reduced again, 
by soaking the part for 12 hovrs or longer in ammonium oxalate 
solution, and the ink can then be washed out. Rust stains are 
ofccn rendered soluole by ammonium oxalate also. 

Iron Carbonyls. — When carbon monoxide is led over finely 
divided iron at 40-80°, or under eight atmospheres pressure at 
the ordinary temperature, volatile comppunds of the composition 
Fc(CO) 4 , iron tetracarbonyl, and FefCO)^, the pentacarbonyl, are 
form^jd- Whpn the gaseous mixture is heated more strongly, 
ti c compounds decompose again, ai>J iron is deposited. Illumi- 
nating-gas burners frequently receive a deposit of iroi& from this 
cause. ^ « 

Analytical Reactions of Compounds of Iron. — There are two 
ionic forms of iron, ferrous-ion Fe++, which is very pale-green, 
and ferric- ion Ie++4', which is almost colorless. Ammonium 
sulphide gives with the former black fei^rous sulphide, which is 
soluble in dilute acids. The hydroxides are white and brown, 
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respectively. With fSAocyanirie of potassium, ferrous salts give 
a white, an(f ferric salts a blue precipitate. With ferricyanide of 
potassium t|;ie former gives a deep-blue precipitate, and the 
latter a bro^^n solution. Fejric thiocyanate Fe(CNS )3 is deep- 
red (p. 209). With borjx, iron compounds give a bead which 
is green (ierrous borate) in the reducing Ifanle, and colorless or, 
with much iron, yellow (fetric borate) or even brow» when 
oxidized. 


Cobalt Co'ifND NicKEuNi 

In olden times ores contaiiling cobalt and nickel were fre- 
quently mistaken for iron and copper ores, anil were treated ac- 
cordin^y^ Failure to isolate the expected metals was regarded 
as due to., supernatural influences, hence the word cobalt is de- 
rived from the German Kobald, an evil spirit (akin to the 
English “goblin”), while the connection between nickel and the? 
cnief of evil spirits is obvious. Cobalt continued to justify its 
name until very recently ; only within the last few years have any 
applications of the metal been disco\iered. Nickel, on the other 

hand, has lon^ ago found many uses. 

• • 

The Chemical Relations of Cobalt — Cobalt forms cobaltous 
and cobaltic oxides and hydroxides CoO aifd Co(OH)o^ Co/)^ 
and Co (OH) 3 , respectively, which are all basic, the former more 
so than the latter. The cobaltous salts are littl^ hydrolyzed, 
but, the cobaltic salts are largely decomposed by wftter. .The 
latter also liberate readily one-third of the negative radical, after 
the manner of manganic salts, becoming cobaltous. Complex 
cations and anions containing cobalt are ve^ purncrous^ and 
very stable. 

Uccurrence and Properties. — Uobajt^ is found along with * 
nickef in smaltite CoAsa and cobaltitc CoAsS. The puje metal 
may be made by Goldschmidt’s process, or by reducing the 
oxalate, or an oxide, with hydrpgen. The metal is silver-white, 
with a faint suggestion of pink. It displaces Hydrogen slowly 
from dilute jftids,#but interacts readily with nitric acid. 

An alloy of cobalt, chromium* and tungsten (stgllite) is used 
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for high-speed tools. When heat^ed, it ‘keeps its tenjper even 
better than the special steel alloys (p. 699). 

Cobaltous Compounds. — The chloride CoClgjGHaO may be 
made by treating the oxide with hydrocjhloric acid. It forms red 
prisms, and when ■ partially or completely dehydrated becomes 
deep-blue. Writing made with a diluted solufion upon paper is 
almost invisible, but becorties Wue when warwed and afterwards 
takes up moisture from the breath, arnd^is once more invisible 
(sympathetic ink). Most cobaltoVis compounds are red when hy- 
drated or in solution (Co++), and blue when dehydrated. By* 
addition of sodium hydroxide to a cobaltous salt, a blue basic 
salt is precipitates. When the mixture is boiled, the pink cohalt- 
ons hydroxide Co (OH) 2 is formed. This becomes brow’n through 
oxidation by the air. It interacts with amrnoniurtrTiydroxide, 
giving a soluble ammonio-cObaltous hydroxide, which is quickly 
oxidized by the air to an ammonio-cobaltic compound (sec be- 
low) . It dissolves also in salts of ammonium as does magnesium 
hydroxide (p. 560). When dehydrated it lejivcs tlie black cobalt- 
ous oxide CoO. The black cobaltous sulphide CoScis precipitated 
by ammonium sulphide from solutions of .all salts, and even, by 
hydrogen sulphide from thc*acetatc. A sort of cobalt glass, 
m^ide by fusing sand, cobalt oxide, and potassium nitrate, forms, 
when powdered, a blue pigment, smalt, used^ in china-painting 
and 'oy artists. 

Cobaltic Compounds. — By addition of a hypochlorite to a 
solution of a cobaltous salt, cobaltic hydroxide Co (OH) 3 , a black 
powder, is precipitated. Cautious ignition of the nitrate gives 
cftbaliic oxide C62O3. Stronger ignition gives the commercial 
oxide, which is a cobalto-cobaltic oxide C 03 O 4 . Cobaltic ooxide 
dissolves in cold hydrc^hloric acid, but the solution gives off 
(dilorine^when warmeJ. 

Complex Compounds. — Potassium cyanide precipitates from 
cobaltous salts 'a brownish-white cyanide. This interacts with 
excess of the reagent, giving a solutiocv of petassium cobaltocy- 
anide K 4 .Co(CN)e (compare p. 704). This compound is easily 
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oxidized by chlorine, kk even ^hen the solution is boiled in the 
►air, and the Colorless potassium cobalticyanide is formed: 

4K,Co(CN)e + 2 H 2 Q + 0, -> 4K3.Co(CN)e +*4K0H. 

The solution gives nonejof the reactions of Co+++, andT with 
acids the very stifle cobalticyanic acid, H 3 CotCN) 3 , is liberated. 

When acetic acid and pot^siurn nitrite are added to a <;oball- 
ous salt, the latter* is ojddized by^the^ni^r^te acid (liberated by 
the acetic acid) and a wlfctc cc^piplex salt iTs.CoCNOJc, potassium 
I cobaltinitrite, is thrown down. 

Cobaltic salts give with ammonia complex compounds which 
are many and various. The cations often^ contain negative 
groups* and are such as Co(NH 3 )n+++, Co(NH 3 ) 5 Cl++ and 
Co(NHs^NOa++. Usually the solutions give none of the reac- 
tions of cobaltic ions, and often fail likewise to give those of 
the anion of the original salt. 

Th*e Chemical Relations of Nickel. — Nickel forms nickelous 
and nickelic oxides and hydroxides NiO and Ni(0H)2, Ni-^Oj 
and Ni(0H)3,#but only the former are basic. The nickelous salts 
reaemble the cobaltoiK and ferrous salts, but arc not oxidizable 
into corresponding nickelic conijiounds. Since there are no 
nickelic salts, there are here no analogues o^the cobalti^anides 
■ or the cobaltinitrites. The complex nickelous salts, like the com- 
plex cobaltous sdts, and unlike the complex cobaltic salts, are 
unstable, and so give some of the reactions of Ni+"^*. 

Occurrence and ProJ)erties. — Nickel occurs free in meteor- 
ites. It is now manufactured chiefly from pentlandite [Ni,Cu,- 
Fe]S, found at Sudbury (Ontario), and from garnftrite, a silicate 
of nickel and magnesium, found in New Caledonia. In Sie 
former case, the ore is roasted, smelted, and finally besse-, 
meriz*ed. The resulting alloy of copper alid nickel is much used 
for sheet-metal work (Monel metal, approx. 1:1). Pifre nickel 
is separated from the copper by an electrolytic process (p. 613), 
or by the Mond process (see below). 

The met*l is ^yhite, jvith a faint tinge of yellow, fs very hard, 
and- takes a high polish (m.-p.*1452°). It is \i^ed in jnaking 
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alloys, such as German silver (jpopper,4 2rinc, nickel, 2 : 1 ;,!) 
and the “nickel” used in coinage (copper, nickel, 3 •. 1 ) . Nickel , 
plating on, iron is accomplished exactly like silver plating (p. 
624 ). The bath contains an arpmoniaeal solution oi ammonium- 
nickel sulphate (NH4)2S04,NiS04,^fr2y, and a plate of nickel 
forms the anodt. •- ^ ^ 

' The metal rusts yery slowly i^ moist air.' It displaces hy- 
drogen with difficulty*, from dilute acids, but iuteracts with nitric 
acid. 


Compounds of Nickel, — The chloride NiClojGHaO is made 
by treating any of the oxides with hydrochloric acid, and is 
green in color (when anhydrous, brown). The sulphate 7^1iS04,- 
6H2O is the most familiar salt. Nickelous hydroxide'* Ni (OH) 2 
is formed as an apple-green precipitate, and when -ben ted leaves 
the green nickelous oxide NiO. It dissolves in ammonium hy- 
"^droxide, giving a complex nickel-ammonia cation. It is soluble 
also in salts of ammonium (compare p. 560 ) . By cautious igni- 
tion of the nitrate, nickelic oxide NioOa is formed as a black 
powder. The oxides and salts, when heated stroijgly in oxygen, 
give the oxide Ni^O^, The last two oxides liberate chlorine 
when treated with hydrochloriv. acid, and give ni(‘kelous chloride. . 
Nickeli9, hydroxide Ni(OH)3 is a black precipitate formed when 
a hypochlorite is ailded to any salt of nickel. Nickelous sulphide . 
is tbi’own down by ammonium sulphide, and behaves like cobalt- 
ous sulphide '(p. 708 ). 

Addition of dimethylglyoxime to an ammoniacal solution of a 
salt of nickel gives a brilliant scarlet precipitate of an acid salt; 

Ni (QH) 2-!-2 (HON) 2C2 (CH3 ) 2--^ 2H2O + NiH2 [C.^N A (CH3) 2] 2. 

No precipitate with this organic reagent is given by sajts of 
cobalt. < 

With potassium cj^anide and a salt of nickel the gi*eenish 
nickelous cyanide, Ni(CN)2, is first precipitated. This dissolves 
in excess of the reagent, and complex salt K2Ni(CN)4,H20 
may be obtained froili the solution. This salt is of different 
composition from the corresponding con^nount^ of cobalt and of 
iron, and is Jess stable. Thus', with bleaching powder, it gives 
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Nil OH) a, as a black* Jirecipit^^te. When the solution is boiled 
in the air nb oxidation to a complex nickclicyanide occurs, and 
indeed no sijch salts are known. This fact enable* ^he chemist 
to separate cobalt and nickel, fey when the mixed cyanides are 
boiled anJ then treated ^^^iJhlaicaching powder, the cobaltic^anidc 
is unaffected. With potassium nitrite and iftjetic ficid no insoluble 
compound corresponding to tiiat given by pobalt salts is ^formed 
by salts of nickel.* This action also ns used for the purpose of 
separation. 

When finely divided nicked, made by,.reducing the oxide or 
oxalate with hydrogen at a moderate temperature, is ex^fosed to 
a stream of cold carbon monoxide, nickel carbonyl Ni(C 0)4 is 
formed.- This is a vapor and is condensable tb a colorless liquid 
(b.-p. 45^ and m.-p. -25°). The vapor is poisonous. When 
heated lo*T.50-180° it is dissociated and nickel is deposited. 
Cobalt forms no corresponding conipound. Comjjacrcially, pure 
nickel is separated from copper (and cobalt) in the Mond procesi 
by passing carbon monoxide over the pulverized alloy, and sub- 
sequently heating the gas. 

Analyticaf Reactions of Compounds of Cobalt and Nickel, — 
Tlic cobalt ion Co+-^ is pink, an^ the nickel ous ion Ni++ green. 
The reactions used in analysis have been described in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. With borax, cobalt compounds givf; a blue 
bead (cobaltous/boratc), and nickel compounds a bead which 
is brown in the oxidizing flame and cloudy, from tjie presence of 
gray, metallic nickel, when reduced. 

Exercises. — 1. WhJlt would be the intcj^actions of calcium 
carbonate when fused with sand and with clay, respectively? 

2. Make equations repi;psenting, (a) the o?(id^tion of ferrous 
chloride by air, (6) the hydrolysis of ferrous^ carbonate and the 
oxidation of ferrous hydroxide, (c) the oxidation of ferrous sul; 
phafe in the presence of sulphuric acid hypochlorous acid, (d) 
the reduction of ferric chloride by iron and by hydfogen sul- 
phide, respectively, (e) the formation of ferric ferrocyanide anc 
of ferrous ferricyanide. 

3. Explain tl^J solubility of cobaltous and nickelous hydroxide 
in salts of ammonium. 
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4. Construct equations to show the tomation, (a) of the in- 
soluble potassium cobaltinitrite (nitric oxide is giveh off), (b) of' 
nickelic hjrdtoxide from nickelous chloride and sodium hypo- 
chlorite. Remembering that the hypbchlorite is somewhat hy- 
droly^zed, explain why the precipitation^ in (b) is complete. 

5. Tabulate 'in derail the chemical relations .of the elements 
cobalt ^and nickel, with especial reference to showing the resem- 
blances and differences. 

6. Hqw' could ydil demonstrate thaf^ 'ferric hydroxide is in 
colloidal suspension in, water, ana not dissolved? 



^ifAPTER L 

PRACTICAL^EVIEW OF THE METALLIC ’ELEMEJN i s - 

As in Chapter !XXXJ I, so her/?, we *%S!iu^e that t^ic specimen 
vO be identified containi; a syigle substance. We conf;i(ier first 
bhe metallic elements, and limit ours(dvesi?o t]iosc that ha^-c been 
described in the context. Our review will cover, mainly, the 
properties of each simple metallic positive radi^ail. 

Examination. — The color is often sij^nificant. Most 
of the common compounds of iron, nickel, cobalt, copper, gold, 
manganese and chromium arc coUtred (sec text). A metallic 
luster^ (scrape off the tarnish) usually, though not always, indi- 
cates a free metal or an alloy. crystalline form should be 
noted. The odor usually gives inf<|^'mation about non-metallic 
constituents (f). 400) only. As regards state, the vast majority 
of^the metals and tlteir compounds are solids. When a liquid 
presents itself, therefore, it is usually an aqueous solution of 
some compound. Obtain the solid by evapo*ation. 

• 

Solubility ani Reaction of the Solution. — Ascertain wl"ether 
the. substance is soluble in water (table on inside frwnt cover). 
Note whether the solution is acid, alkaline, or neutral in reaction 
(p. 469). No substance can be identified by the jneceding ob- 
servations alone, but tlie final conclusion as ^to ^the, nature of 
the specimen must be in Inwinony with them. • 

A*'salt 4 vhich gives an acid reaction must be an acid salt of a 
polytosic acid (p. 247), or a derivativ® jpf a strong acid and a* 
weak base. Similarly a salt which reacts alkaline must a basic 
salt, or a derivative of a weak acid and a strong base. 

Recognition by Reactions in Solution. ■— startijpg with the 
substance in solifbion, fts identify can be ascertained by using 
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reactions involving mainly precipitation# ‘and oxidations or.re- 
*ductions, which separate the metals into five distinct? groups. 

The fo^ldwing plan, taken in conjunction with the statements 
in the context, shows how a ^single *catimi may te identified. 
What will be said applies only to tfi^ case of a soFution con- 
taining salts like th(f chlorides, nitrates, or sulpiiates.of one or 
ifiore gations, and leaves the oxalates, phosplufles, cyanides, and 
some other salts out of cOnsickTation. t 

Befoi;^ attcMpting’bo understand thiif j?lan, the student should 
turn to the discuss ion, on ionic eefliilibria (Chaptt;r XL) and read 
it carefully through. The sectiejns on the solubUity of precipi- 
tates (pp. 572-578) should be particularly studied, since upon 
the principles therein formulated the whole plan is directly ^ased.* 

Group I. — Add to the solution hydrochloric '^ciS! A pre- 
,cipitate indioates that cafi^ms giving insoluble chlorides are 
present. Silver, mercurous and lead salts give the white AgCl, 
HgCl, and PbClg respectively^. The last-named. salt, being ap- 
preciably soluble, will be yniy incompletely pnanpitated. 

These three chlorides can be distinguished frevn one another 
very easily. When excess of ammonium hydroxide is added* to 
the precipitate, silver chloride dissolves (p. G22j. Mercuroiis ■ 
cWoridf turns black, owing to the formation of a finely divided 
mixture of free mercury and mercuric amidochioride Hg(NHjj)Cl. * 
Lead chloride remains apparently unchanged. 

< t 

Group II. — If no precipitate appears on addition of hydro- 
chloric acid, hydrogen sulphide is led into the solution. The sul- 
phide insoluble in active acids, namely, HgS, CuS, PbS, BigSg, 
CtSS, AsgSg, SbaS^, SnS, are therefore thrown down. The first 
four are black or* dark brown, the next two are ycllcgv, and the 
Mast two are orunge apd brown respectively. If too much HCl 
is presest, the precipitation of several of these sulphides will be 
incomplete. On the other hand, if too little HCl is used, zinc 
sulphide may bg partiijlly precipitated (see pp. 573-575). 

♦ Many experimental details, essential for tlje successful ^Derformance of 
the tests described in this chapter, »re here omitted, They will be found 
in the \vXhQx'if^ LtoboroXory Outline of College Chemistry. 
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•This ^roup is rejxdily sub-divided. The last three sulphides 
ipa.ss into scJlution when warmed with yellow ammonium sul- 
phide, for they give soluble complex sulphides. Th| first five 
sulphides will be unaffected. , 

Group’lfa. — HgS, BijS.,, CdS. A yellov) prtcipi- 

tate insolpblc Ui ammonium sulphide indicate? cadmium. To 
distinguish bctwSbn the remaining four sulphides, boij wiMi 
HNO 3 ; HgS alone docs not go intmsolatiom. Dilute the solution, 
and add H^SO*. Lead'g^cs a white -pren^tate uf PbS^.. If no 
precipitate is obtained, add Nft^OH till a\)jaline. Bismuth gives 
' a white precipitate cf Bi (OH)-,,,. copper a blue' solution. 

Group lib. — As„S 3 , Sb.S^, SnS. The color distinction is not 
always* certain. Reprccipitate the sulphides* by adding HCl, 
and boil flic precipitate with concentrated HCl. AsjS^ does not 
dissolve.*^ IT the precipitate docs dissolve, cool the solution and 
place in it a piece of bright tin. A klack deposit fprming on the^ 
surface (by displacement see p. 2 'tO) indicates Sb. 

Group IIIsC — If no precipitate is obtained with HjS, the 
solution is boih.d, and a few drops oi concentrated HNO 3 added 
to oxidize any ferrous salt to the ferric state. Ammonium chloride 
is 'added, and then alnmonium l^-droxidc in excess. A white, 
gelatinous precipitate of AUOII),, indicates aluminium, a bluish- 
green precipitate of CrlOH)^ indicates chromium, a reddish- 
■ brown precipitatc»of Fe(OH )3 indicates iron. The presence of 
NH 4 CI is necessary to reduce the concentration of Op furnished 
by ihe NH ,OH below the point at which other less insoluble hy- 
droxides (such as Mn( 0 H) 3 ) wouhl be precipitated. To tell 
whether iron was originally present in the ferrous^ or the ferric 
condition, the ferricyanide test (p. 705) should b^ applied. 


Group Illb. — If, still, no precipitate is obtained, hydrogen 
sulphide is led into the alkaline solution. SulRhidcs which are, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in active aPids (see pp. 329, 578), 
now appear. They are CoS and NiS (both black), MriS (flesh- 
colored) and ZnS (white). To distinguish between Co and Ni, 
add NaOH to the original solution. Cobtilt givcJfe a blw precipi- 
tate of a baaic sa^;, chagging to pink Co(OH)j on bAlmg; nickel 
gives a light-green precipitate of*Ni(OH)j. 
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Group IV. — If negative re^ilts aiti* still obtained, add 
(NH 4 ) 2 C 03 . a white precipitate is given by three of*the remain- 
ing metals^\Chose carbonates are insoluble, calcium, strontiurr, 
and barium. Distinction between these three may be made by 
the fltime test. A small portion of tfie*jjrecipitate is* taken up on 
a platinum wire; and' held in the Bunsen flamcv A , brick-red 
cefioration signifies Ca, a crimson-red Sr, a greed Ba. 

Group, V. — tThe’Oiily other comm([n'' positive radicals are 
Mg, NH 4 , K and Na.,.On addition of ammonium phosphate to 
the solution from Clroup IV, magnesium, if present, is precipi- 
tated in tlie form NH 4 MgP 04 (white) . An ammonium salt may 
be recognized by boiling some of the original solution with M^aOH, 
when ammonia is evolved. Potassium salts confer a vidlet color- 
ation to the Bunsen flame; sodium salts a bri^jht yeUTJUT! 

. 

Confirmatory Tests. — From the context in earlier chapters, 
the student will be able to pick out for each particular metal 
other tests which may serve t'o confirm the conclusions arrived 
at in the course of the abov(f analysis. Often the metallic radical 
can be recognized by a displacement reaction (compare pp. 612, 
618) . Often, again, color changes which occur during the course 
of the scheme of operations outlined above give indications of 
value, 'thus a yellow solution changing to green during the pas- 
sage ei HoS in Group II signifies a chromate fp- 679), a purple 
solution becoming colorless signifies a permanganate (p. 689). 
The 'borax and microcosmic salt bead colorations (see pp. 4’56, 
413) also supply exceedingly valuable* confirmatory evidence 
in many cases: 

Tests for Negative Radicals. — ^Precipitation reactions ^sim- 
ilar in nature to. tkose outlined above may be utilized as addi- 
tional tests for the negative radical of an unknown substance 
(see Chai)ter XXXII). Thus a chloride gives with silver nitrate 
a white precipitate, soluble in ammonia. A sulphate gives a 
white precipitate' with barium chloride, insoluble in hydrochloric 
acid. From The context, the student will^be able to,discover for 
himself i confirmatory tests of thi*s kind for most of the common 
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negativejadicals disused in^this book. For a complete scheme, 
hpwever, a •manual of qualitative analysis should be consulted. 

% 

•Insolublb Substances.,— If the unknown substaifce is insol- 
uble in wftt(A', try to bri^g i# intd solution by boiling succeiisively 
with dilute HNO.^, conce^itrated HNO.,, an^l aqiffi regia (p. 398) . 
In case if dissolties, evaporate off the excess of ‘acid and proceed 
with the analysis gis above. Vhejonly conpnon substances which 
are still insoluble ariei the sulphates •(Sfc^Pb, Sr, Ba; certain 
mineral oxides such as Al^Ogj^^rgOa, Fe 203 , SnO*; somS silicates; 
CaF 2 ; AgCl (soluble in NJI^OH). Fuse -with NaaCGj in a 
crucible, cool, extract with wafer, and filter. 

Tl]^ residue contains the 'positive radical^hs carbonate, and 
may be analyzed for this after dissolving in HNO 3 . The filtrate 
container the, radical as sodium salt, and may be ex- 

amined as ill Chapter XXXII. 

Exercises. — 1. Name some substances that have a metallic 
luster, but are*not metals or alloys. 

2 . Name tlie metals whose salts#with active acids will give: 
(a) neutral a?lueous solutions; (b) acid aqueous solutions. What 
effisses of salts will give alkaline ^elutions? 

3. Write full ionic equations for the chloride precipitations 
mentioned in Group I. Why is silver chloride soluble* in am- 
monia? 

4. Write full ionic equations for the sulphide ^precipitations 
memtioned in Group II. Which is the more soluble in ^^ater^mer- 
curic sulphide or cadmiym sulphide? 

5. Write full ionic equations for the hydroxide^ precipitations 
mentioned in Group Ilia. Which is the mory soluble in^water, 
aluminium hydroxide or iiRignesium hydroxide? 

(f. Write full ionic equations for the sulphide precipitations 
mentioned in Group Illb. Which is the* more ’soluble in watei^, 
nickel sulphide or zinc sulphide? * 

7 . Write full ionic equations for the carbonate precipitations 

mentioned in Group IV. * , » 

8 . Write^ full ionic equations for the reactions mentioned in 
Group V. 
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9. Give a precipitation test fo’* the niigative radical in each 
of the following substances: sodium hydroxide, potassium car- 
bonate, sodiiim sulphide, sodium phosphate. Write full ionic 
equations in each case. 

IC'i Tabulate the metals which could be identified by means 
of borax bead tests, naming the compound formed and its color 
in' each case. 
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In this concludjpg chapter* an effort is irfade to indicate some 
of the more significant* Mcent advances iqj^pltir knowledge of the 
fundamental principles (ff chesnistry. The. topics takcfi up are 
presented in the briefest possible outline, *ftncl it is not e: 5 pected 
that the beginner will derive, fi*om these pages alone, anything 
more tj^an a general idea of the trend of moderg chemical theory. 
How revolutionary this has become may be recognized by the 
jocular proptf)gal that the Atom (Greek, a- not, -tom divided; 
see p. 99) lie now re-christened ^‘Tom” to celebrate its dis- 
memberment. 

Fa«cinating as the results of recent work may appear, the 
reader should Tiot lose sight of tkc fact that, for all practical 
purposes and in the chemistry of dajy life, the immutability of 
elements, the (fonstancy of atomic weights, and tfie law of definite 
proportions may still f)e accepted ^ind utilized without any reser- 
vations. The subject of greatest importance in this chapter, from 
the student’s standpoint, is the correlation o# valence an(k atomic 
structure. 


•The Discovery of Radium. — In 1896 Henri Hhcquerel dis- 
covered that a crystal (ff a salt of uranium could, in the dark, 
reduce the silver bromide on a photo- 
graphic plate, even when a sheet of black 
paper (impervious to ligh^ was placed 
between. Evidently a radiation, different 
from, light, was given out by the sijt.^ 

Next he discovered that an electrometer 
(Fig. 141), in which the gold leaves had 
been caused to separate by charging with 
electricity, lost its charge rapidly when a fw. i4i. 

salt of uranium w as brought near to the knob connected with the 
leaves. Evidently the saM rendered the air a condxufor (“ionized” 

719 
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;he air) , and this permitted the epcape of the electricity. These 
liscoveries, in the hands of a multitude of observer^, have led to 
jhe development of an entirely new branch of our science, namely 
radio-chemistTy. 

Tiie radioactivity of every pure uranium compound is pro- 
portional to its uranium content. The ores are, however, rela- 
tively four times as active. This ^act led M. and Mme. Curie, 
just after 1896, to the discovery that the pitchblende residues, 
from which practically all of the uran urn had been extracted, 
were nevertheless quite active. About a ton of the very complex 
residues having been separated laboriously into the components, 
it was found that a large part of the radioactivity remained 
with the sulphate of barium. From this a product free from 
barium, and at least one million times more active than uranium, 
was finally secured in the form of the bromide. The nature of 
the spectrum and the chen-ical relations of the element, now 
named radium, placed it with the metals of the alkaline earths. 
The ratio by weight of chlorine to radium in the chloride is 
35.46 : 113, so that, on the assumption that the element is bi- 
valent, its chloride is RaC^ and its atomic weight is 226. With 
this value it occupies a place formerly vacant in the periodic 
table. 

In 1910 Mme. Curie obtained metallic radium by electrolyz- 
ing. a solution of radium chloride, using a mercury cathode, 
and expelling the mercury by distillation. It ^ as a white metal 
(m.-p. 700°) which, like calcium, quickly tarnished in the air 
and displaced hydrogen from water. 

The Nature of the "Rays.” — Many properties show that 
the “rays” emitted by compounds of uranium and of radium are 
of three kinds. They are most sharply distinguished from one 
another when allowed to pass through a powerful magnetic field. 
The alphr'-rays are positively charged and are bent in one direc- 
tion while the heta-rays are negative and are bent in the other. 
The gamma-rays are not affected. 

The alphiy-rays are atoms of helium (p. 376) thrown off in 
straight lines with varying initial veloV;ities, averaging about 
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FOG-TRACKS FROM RADIUM (C. T. R. WILSON) 

1. 2. Paths of helium atoms 3. Part of 2, enlarged. 4. Patl* of electrons. 


See page xii 
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ono- tenth that of liglJtp Eachv^such atom bears a double positive 
chjirge (in dther words, it has lost two eleotrom, see p. 267),^ 
and a delicate electrometer readily indicates the impacjb of a 
single atom. ^ The^e alph£.-parti^les, being each four times as 
heavy as an atom of hyckogeh, plough their way through tens of 
thousands* of air-molecules and usually go abput 3-8 cm. before 
being stopped. 'j?he emissiojj of atoms of helium can be de- 
tected by means of Crookes* spiptharoscopp (Fig. 142). The 
particle of radium brtir4ide is at B, 

^ and some of the charged hcliuirfiatoms 
strike a surface C covered witji zinc 
sulphide, producing faint flashes of 
light. •The lens A magnifies the 
flashes, w^ich can be seen in a dark 
room after eye has become thor- 
oughly rested (15-20 minutes). The helium gas, given off by 
radium compounds was collected by Soddy working with Ramsay’ 
and identified, jind its rate of production was measured. The 
amount was equal to 158 cubic turn, per 1 g. of radium per 
year. • t ^ 

^The beta-particles *({10 electrons (p. 266), or unit charges of 
• negative electricity, and are shot ^ut with a velocity approach- 
ing that of light (300,000 kiloms. per sec.). Their apparent mass 
’is very small (abojjt Yisso that of an atom of hydrogen).* Owuig 
to collisions with •the relatively ponderous air-molecules, half of 
theyi are lost after going about 4 cm. 

The gamma-rays are identical with X-rays (see p. i^o;,*and 
are presumably produced like the latter by the impacts of the 
electrons on the surrounding matter. 

The helium atoms are aljnost all stopped by a*she^ of^aper 
or by«aluminium foil 0.1 mm. thick. The electrons have greater 
penetrating power, many passing throi^gh gold-leaf, but beings 
practically all blocked by a sheet of aluminiifm 1 cm. thick. 
The gamma-rays (X-rays) , however, are able to penetr&te rela- 
tively thick layers of metals and other materials of low atomic 
weight. 

One of thS moit striWng facts is that the stoppage by the air 
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of so many rapidly moving partyles results in the production of 
much heat One gram of radium would produ6e'^ about ;120» 
calorifjs hour. 

DisintegratioiL — The emissioif o7» atoms of Eelilim and of 
electrons was ^rst /xplained by Rutherford (]902-^), then of 
McOill University, Montreal, as^ being due <^0 the spontaneous 
disintegration of the. atoms oj uranium, radipm, and other radio- 
active elements Tlr’s^ Rutherford wfsr the first to show tliat 
radium '^compounds produced q ' gaseous substance called the 
radium emanation (niton), which was the residue left after the 
emission of one atom of helium from an atom of radium. Thi{ 
gas was itself radioactive and underwent further disintegration, 
depositing a solid radioactive residue on bodies in contact with 
it. Furthermore, every known uranium ore cawtains radium 
(McCoy) and radium emaciation (Boltwood) in 'amounts pro- 
' portional to the uranium content. Also, after the radium has 
' een removed, the pure uranium compound gives off at first only 
-particles, but gradually recovers its whole radfoactivity and is 
len found to contain radium emanation once more (Soddy) 
t thus appears that uranium is the starting point, and that the 
disintegration proceeds by steps, producing a number of different 
jroducts. Each of these is formed from one such product and by 
llsintegration furnishes another. 

Unlike ordinary chemical change, the rate^pf disintegration is 
lot affected by conditions. It can neither bo started nor stopped 
at will, it is no more vigorous at 2000° than at -200°. Othei 
changes occur between atoms, these within each atom. 

The law, due also to Rutherford, describing the rate at whicl 
a,fly ^ne Tadioactive element disintegrates is simple. Only a 
certain fraction of the whole of any one specimen undergoes the 
change in unit tjme. Thus, as the total amount dirtfinishes be- 
cause of the clrange, Ihe amount changing during the next unit 
of time' being a constant fraction of the whole, must be less. 
Hence an infinite time v/ould be required for the complete dis- 
integration of a^ny one specimen.' For convenience in expressing 
the rate of disintegration, however, we calculate ( and tabulate 
the average life 'of the element. « 
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•Radiupi emits helfufti atonol^at the rate of 3.4 X 10^® per gram 
per second.. From this fact, we can calculate its average life to' 
be ^bout 2400 years. Hence, if it were not contirih^usly being 
produced, (fjom uranium]*, the whole supply wou^ have been 
exhausted long before the earth reached a habitable condition. 

The UraniumXJroup of I^dioactive Elemenfe. — The follow- 
ing shows the various elements ppduced from uranium By suc- 
cessive disintcgrationai 4 When a hcliu1rf*^ton^ or ^n electron 
is expelled, the fact is shown^y the symbols He and *8, respec- 
tively. The first number below each element is the avei^ge life 
of that member of the series (y = year, d = day, h = hour, 
m = laainute, s = second). The second number is the atomic 
weight, Obtained by subtracting from the at. wt. of uranium 
(238) th*e \<^ight (4) of each helium atom emitted. 

Ui He + U-Xt e + Ufea e + Ua He + loniui)) 

8X Kjy. 36.5d. 1.65m. 3 X 10“y. 2X 10“y. 

238 • 234 234 234 230 

• 

— >He4‘Ra He + Niton — » He + Ra-A — > He + Ra-B 

2440 y. fi^d. 4^i^. 38^ m. 

226 <222 218 214 

— > 8 + Ra-C e + Ra-Cj — ^ He + Ra-D e + Ra-E 

28.1 m. I0'”s. 24 y. 

214 • 214 210 210 

8 4- Ra-F — > He + Pb (end) 

196 d. 

210 ^06 

The radium emanation was shown by Ramsiiy to be one of 
the inert gases (p. 377), ^ijnd was renamed niton. 'Its density 
was^ determined experimentally with a small sample, using a 
micro-balance capable of weighing 14500,00(i mgm., and foun^J 
to be 222.4 (density of oxygen 32). * • 

The end-product of the disintegration is lead, and all uranium 
ores contain lead (see p. 727). 

Thorium, found as phosphate in mo^azite sdnd, is also radios 
active and ^urni^hes a* similar series of disintegration products. 
The final material is again lead.* 
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Actinium and polonium are oth.jr radioactive elements, which 
have not yet been fully investigated. 

TransmuUtion of Element j; Atomic Energy. -—The phe- 
nomena of radioactivity establish the transmutation of elements, 
long regarded as a de‘lusion of the alchemists, as an indisputable 
fact. It is true that we have not yet discovered any simple 
means of disintegrating the more common elfements (see, how- 
ever, the recent “work^^of Rutherft^rd, p! 21). We cannot even 
control in any way th^', rate of disintegration of radioactive ele- 
ments (see p. 722). If, howevet, some method of inducing or 
hastening radioactive changes on a large scale is devised in the 
future, a wonderful new source of power will be put irJto our 
hands, namely, atomic energy. 

The energy change in radioactive disintegrations is enor- 
mously greater than in ordinary chemical reactions. One gram 
of radium, as already mentioned, would evolve about 120 cal. 
per hour, and would continue to evolve this heat, at a gradually 
decreasing rate, for centuries. The total heat available would 
be over 2,000,000‘000 cals. p.T gram, whereas a gram of carbon 
burning to COj, gives only 8040 cals. Tlfc disintegration of a 
pound of uranium salts would lurnish enough power to drive an 
ocean liner across thp Atlantic, but 8,000,000,000 years is entirely 
too long to wait for the completion of the tr’p. Chemists are 
already looking forward, however, to the possibility of using the 
enormous stores of energy here available so soon as a catalyst 
for the reaction is obtained. 

Another interesting by-product of this subject is the calcula- 
tion that the heat given off by the disintegration of the radium 
known to exist ih the earth (niton is fpund in the soil and in well 
waters) is sufficient alone amply to account for the majntenunce 
cf its temperature: A gJobe the size of the earth, possessing 
originally only heat energy, and cooling from a white-hot condi- 
tion to the temperature of interstellar space, would have passed 
through the stage of habitable temperatures in a much shorter 
time than that wliich geological deposits and fossils show to have 
been actually available. The discovery <=^of ih^ enormous, but 
gradually.^ released, disintegration energy of radium, enables us 
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nw to explain the prcjonged ceriod during which life has existed 
in the eaHh. 

This energy is derived from within the atom itself, by re- 
arrangements of the protons aijfl electrons of whkB it is con- 
structed \see p. 266). JBliiWing up a more complex atonk from 


its disintegration produdls would require just a^ much energy as 
is evolved in the disintegration. This is another step which 
remains for the future. 

We may now proocid to examine nltfitf intitnatefy the ques- 
tion of atomic structure, ali^dy discussed iit brief *in earlier 
chapters (pp. 266-267). 


Atomic Numbers. — Visible light, X-rays,* and wireless elec- 
tric wa\^'s are all vibrations of the same nature in the ether. 
'Fhey dfffeponly in wave-length, the order of the wave-lengths 
being 10 mi., 10“^ cm., and 10‘'‘^cm. (10 kilometers), respec- 
tively. Now, just as the spectrum of visible light is obtained by 
using* a grating, on which the rulings are separated by distances 
of the order of the wave-hmgth of such light, so ordinary crystals 
give spectra of X-rays, because they are composed of particles 
arranged in rows abqut one thousand times closer and so form a 
suitable grating for X-rays. 

This fact was first discovered 
by Dr. Laue of the Univer- 
sity of Zurich j^912). The 
X-rays are produced in an 
evacuated tube by. cathode 
rays, which are streamsf of electrons emanating from the cathode 
(C, Fig. 143), when they strike tlic anticathode ^A). 

With different elements on the anti-ci^hode, •X-rays of 
sligl^tly different wave-lengths, and therefore giving different 
X-ray spectra, are produced. The greater t^ie number of free 
protbns (unit positive charges) in the nticleus*of the atom, the 
shorter should be the wave-length of the characteristic; X-rays. 
It was shown by Moseley (a brilliant young English physicist, 
killed at Gallipoli) that wheif the elements art arranged in the 
order of thase w^ve-leygths, whole numbers can bb assigned to 
eaqh which are inversely propartional to the 'wave-lengths of 
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corresponding lines in their X-ray/; spectral.*' These atomic num- 
i)ers have been determined for most of the elements, ^ the atomic 
weights^ of \^^!licll lie between those of aluminium and uranium. 
In the follb^dng table, the atojnic numbers for these elements 
are gu;cn and, for the sake of greater Completeness, nufnbers for 
the twelve elements piceeding A1 have been inserted algo. 


Ni 28 
IM 46 
Pt 78 


* The atomic num''«'rs ,'j9-72 are those 'hf the metals of the rare earths: Pr !)9, Nd 00, 
— 61, Sa 62, Eu 62. Gd 64. Tb 65, Dy 66, IIo 67, Er 68, Tm 69, Yb 70, I.u 71, Ilf 
(Hafnium, discovered 1923) 72. ” 

It will be seen that there is a whole number' available for 
every known eleipent, up to and including uranium, and not 
omitting the rare earths which have no satisfactory place in the 
periodic system. There arc &^e blank numbers in the table, 
which correspond to three spaces in the eighth column periodic 
system, one in the second column, and one more amongst the 
rare earths, indicating only five elements witfi, atomic weights 
less than that of uranium yet to be discovered. The atomic 
numbers of argon and potassium place them in the chemicafly 
correct order, while the atomic weights do not. The same is 
true of cobalt and nickel and of tellurium and iodine. 

The^ atonic /iiiu^bers represent the number of free positive 
charges of electricity in the nucleus of the atom of each element. 
It must be noted , that the nucleus also contains, in'’'all cases 
except hydrogen, a number of bound positive charges associated 
with an equal number of electrons, indicated by the difference 
between the atomic weight and the atomic number. 

The atomic nK-mbers apparently determine all the properties 
of each element, and are more fundamgntai ^han.the atomic 
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He ^ 

Li 3 

01 4 

B ' 5 

Ne 10 

Na 11 

Mg 12 

A1 13 

A ■ 18 

K 19 

Ca %0 

St 21 


Cu 29 

Zn 30 

Ga 31 

Kr 36 

Rb 37 

Sr 38 

Y 39 


Ag 47 

Cd,48 

In 49 

Xe 54 

Cs 55 

Ba 56 

La 67 


Au 79 

Ilg 80 

Tl 81 

Nt 86 

1 

00 

ta 

00 

00 

Ac 89 


C 6 
Si 14 
Ti 22 
Oe .32 
Zr 40 
Sn .50 
Ce 58 
Pb 82 
Th 90 


xN 7 
P^ 15 
V 23 
Ar ,33 
Gb 41 
Sb 51 
Til 73* 
Hi 83 
U-Xfl91 


O & 
S 16 
(?r 24 
Se 34 
Mo 42 
Te 52 
W 74 
Po 84 
U 92 


F 9 
Cl 17 
Mn 25 
Br .35 

— 43 
I 53 

— 75 
_ 85 


Fe 26 


Uu 44 
08 76 


Co 27 


Rh 45 
Ir -ii 
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Weights. Tlie latter ^xre secondary properties, in most* cases 
modified H)y other factors, ami in a few cases actually thrown- ‘ 
out of order by such factors. 

Atomic •Numbers oli* l^adiSactive Elements^ isotopes.— 

When an atom of a radioactive element loses an atom of helium, 
it also loses Iwq free 'positive charges frofn 2,ts nucleus. Jts 
atomic number is consequciftly reduced by two (for example, 
Radium ~ 88, Niton ~ ^6) . Whbn, on*Ui^ other hacd, a radio- 
active change takes place involving the loss of an electron, a 
positive charge in the nucleus, previously bpund, becomes free, 
and the atomic number is fountl to be increased by one. 

With these facts in mind, an examination of the uranium 
disintegr^vtion scries discloses that several elements (for example, 
Radium*- Radium -D, Radium -G and Lead) must exist 
whicii possess the same atomic numbers, hut different atomic 
weights. Such elements arc kno^m as isotopes.* Isotopes ar^i 
identical in all of their chemical properties, although they differ 
in atomic mass (sec p. 23). This.shows conclusively that atomic 
weight is not a fundamental property, but atomic number. 

Ordinary ^ead chloride contains' the elements lead and chlo- 
rfnc combined in the* following propoitions by weight: 

Lead (207.20) + Chlorine (70.92) Lead chloride (278.12). 

Ricliards, howev^, has found that the lead contained in uranium 
ores gives a chloride in which as little as 20fi.l parts by we^ht oi 
leSd may be combined with 70.92 parts of chlorinfi, while Soddy 
has sliown that the Ic4id extracted from thorium ores gives a 
chloride which contains as much as 208.4 parts by weight of lead 
to 70.92 parts of chlorine. We have, therefore, jlircc le^yi chlo- 
rides, all possessing the safec specific properties, and being tltere- 
fore the ^ame substance, yet differing in composition. Other 
cas05 of a similar nature undoubtedly «xist, •although not yel 
encountered in actual practice. 

Isotopes of Common Elements. — It has re(;ently been shown 
by Aston that many common elements •also are iscio'pic, or con- 
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tain chemically identical atoms of^iifferent 'weight. The method 
•employed by Aston was that of positive ray analysU^Fig, 144). 
The positive, rays from a discharge tube are sorted out into a 
thin ribbon Ijjy means of the twp parallel slits and and' are 
then passed oetween the oppositely ciiarged plates and Pg* 

The rays are deflected towards the negative plfvte and are 

spread out into ^n electric spectrunj. A portion of this spectrum 
deflected through a given .^nglp is selected by, the diaphragm D 
and passed'betweenlh'*: circular poles of & powerful electromag- 
net 0, the field Of which is such girf to bend the rays back again 
to fall On a photographic plate placed as shown. If all the rays 
with a single charge have the same mass, they will converge to a 
focus at F, If, however, the rays are derived from an. element 



which cbnsists of a mixture of isotopes, each . ^isotope is distin- 
guished by a separate band on the photographic plate, and from 
the relative position of each band the mass of the atom to which 
it corresponds can be obtained. 

Chlorine (at, wt., 35.46), examined in' this way, showed itself 
to be a mixtuiye of two isotopes with atomic weights exactly 35 
and exactly 37« Bromine (at. wt., J9.92) gives isotopes with 
^ atomic weights exactly 79 and exactly 81. Mercury (at.«^wt., 
^00.6) appears to < exist in as many as six forms, with atomic 
weights ranging from 197 to 204. Tin (at. wt., 118.7) is a 'mix- 
ture of nb fewer than eight isotopes, with atomic weights 116, 
117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122 and 124! Other elements, however, 
such as oxygen, •nitrogen, and iOdine, give no indications of 
isotopes. ' P . * 

The fundamental atomic weights obtained by Aston are with 
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one exception wbole 'mmbersjy within the limits of experimental 
esror. Tl\hingle exception is hydrogen (at. wt., 1.008). 

• • 

Atomic Structjire. — On thej)asis of the abovy results, gen- 
eral theories of atomic stnicliure have been built up by Htirkins 
and Rutherford, postulating hydrogen an(f lyelium atoms as the 
“bricks’^ building up the at(jms of all elements. The e[emeftts 
with atomic weights divisible by A arlfe con^dered as^ constructed 
entirely of charged 1/feium nuclei, witlP Surrounding ^electrons ; 
thus C = 3He++ + Ge, 0 =\He++ + 8§, etc. Other elements 
must be assumed to contain hydrogen atoms* also in their struc- 
ture (see p. 21), The decrease in the mass of the hydrogen atom 
from t.008 in hydrogen itself to exactly 1 Si all other atomic 
types has been ascribed to a “packing effect.” 

Valence and Atomic Structure^ — The electrons surrounding 
the nucleus are arranged, according to a theory recently de- 
veloped by Lewis and Langmuir, in successive concentric shells. 
The total number of electrons in these shells must be equal, since 
the atom as % whole is electrically neutral, to l^e number of free 
photons in the nucleus, in other words to the atomic number. 

The case of the hydrogen atom (atomic number = 1) has 
already been considered (p. 266). The helium atom ^(atomic 
number = 2) ha^ two electrons, which are supposed to be situ- 
ated on opposite sides of the nucleus — a very stable arrange- 
ment. 

No more electrons can be contained in the first shell, lienee 
in succeeding elements Ihc additional electrons begin to build up 
a second outer shell. Only the electrons in this outer shell can 
be added to or lost in interactions with other atotns fsce p. 2^7), 
and^it is foimd that, for all of the next 8 elements from lithium 
to neon, fhe tendency is either to loge electrons until none ]s 
left, or to gain electrons until a stable ring of S is formed. The 
arrangement of the electrons in this second shell has*been pic- 
tured by Lewis as shown in Fi(g. 145. The electrons are assumed 
to occupy the corners of an imaginatjr cube,* in the center of 
which is thS atomic nucleus, 

. The valence of any one of these elements is yierefore repre- 
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sented either by the number of ele^rons thdt can be lost (positive 
•valence) or by the number required to form a stalfl;/ ring ot8 < 
(negative va^.ence). The next eight elements (sodiqm to ar^on) 


c 


f 

7 




Li 


' Be 


B 


4 


7 \ ^ 


r- 104 




N 


Ne 


Fig. 145. 


^9 t 

exhibit the same behavior. We have not ijie space here to di,s- 
cuss in detail the electron arrangement in these and later ele- 
ments. *It will suffice to mention that not only are all of the 
reliStioni^hips suggested by the Periodic System (Chapter XXIV) 

confirmed, but many of the 
points of difficulty in 
delejeff's tabulation are satis- 
factorily explained. 


^Co-Valence. — When com- 
bination takes place between 
two atoms (e.g., Li and by 
loss and gain of electrons, we 
are left with a compound^ 
such as LiF (Fig. 146), in which the constituent atoms are 
apparently separate, beiqg held together only by the attraction 
of their opposite charges. An atom may 4 ilso complete its stable 
ring of ejght, however, by sharifig electrons with another ato?n> 


ml 


14+ / F-, • 

FlO. 146. 
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as jn the case of the fiiorine molecule Fa (Fig. 147) . Siniilarly 
ii\ carbon .'etrachloride CCI 4 , we may assume that all five atoms 
have complt ted their ^^octets,” each 
chlorine atom holding a pair of 
electrons in common with the cen* 
tral carbon atom. 

The number of pairs of elec- 
trons which an atom of an element 
can thus share with ovho^r atoms is 
called its co-valenco. 

Polar and Non-Polar Com- 
pound;. — Compounds like LiF or NaCl, in ‘which an electron 
has already passed from one atom to another, are evidently 
potentially 'ionized^ and if we can diminish the attractive forces 
between the two charged atoms siifiicicntly to enable them to 
break away from one another, we obtain immediately the free 
ions (as in aqueous solution). Such compounds are termed 
polar. In substances like CCU, on the other hand, where elec- 
trons are held in common, the molecule will not tend to break 
up in this way. Such substances do not, consequently, ionize in 
solution, and are termed non-pola*:. 

Strictly speaking, however, the distinction between polar 
and ^m^polar substances is not fundamental, but one of degree 
only. In no rwn~polar compound, probably, are pairs of elec- 
trons held in common so impartially that they will not tend, to 
some (albeit very small) extent, to pass over to one atom rather 
than to the other. In (ihe same way, in no polar compound has 
the electron passed from one atom to another completely; the 
attractive forces between the two atoms, tending to restore it to 
its original position, must induce some distortion of the cubical 
arrangement. 

Atomic Structure and Chemical Affinity. — In ca^es where 
combination between two elements produces a compound (e.g.y 
LiF) in which the arrangement of electrons islnuch more stable 
than in the original si^bstanccs, we shall clearly obtain a con- 
siderable diminution in the internal energy of' the system (see 





t 
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pp. 199-201) as the result of the ii^ractiou/ Chemical activity, oi 
affinity hence appears to depend, finally, upon atomfi^structiLge 

Where the electron arrangement is extremely stable^^ as with th( 
helium fam*k, the element wilj be inert. Where electrons an 
readily gainea or lost, as with the Milcfecns or the alka'ii metals 
the element will .be active, and will forifi very stajble cyjmpoundi 
with such elemeiffcs as assist most readily in tlwS interchange. 

Chemistry ^Vithin the* atop^^ is still in iis infancy, but i 
cannot be doubted tf)^*its development will lead to results o 
the greatest impdrtance^ in the negtf future. The facts presentc< 
in this Volume weref almost all derived on a purely experimento 
basis, and the construction of hypotheses to correlate and explair 
these facts has bedi a long and painful process. On the btf.sis oJ 
atomic structure, however, the next generation of chehlists wil 
be able to predict physical and chemical properties ‘in advance 
A multitude of new facts will^thus be brought to liglit, and mam 
dew applications of chemistry to industry will become evident 

t 

Exercises. — 1. What justification has been obtained in thi 
chapter for the use of 0 = 16 rather than H = 1 as a basis fo 
atomic weights? * ♦ 

2. If there are two isotopes^of chlorine,* and six of mercurj 
how many varieties of mercuric chloride HgClg are possible 
In^,wha1# respects weuld these varieties be different? In wh£ 
respects would they be identical? 

3. JDraw diagrams showing the electron arrangements in tl: 

follo^Ying molecules: hydrogen fluoride, water, oxygen (0^), ca) 
bon dioxide, sodium chloride. , • 

4. Why is phosphorus quinquivalent with respect to oxyge 
but only’ triyaient with respect to hydrogen? 

5. Suggest a reason why Rutherford (p. 21) failed to obta 

hydrogen from carbon and oxygen, while succeeding with b^ro 
ilitrogen and fluorjne. • ♦ • 

6. Wh|it physical properties, discussed in this book, could ■ 
utilized for the separation of chlorine into its two isotopes? 



' APPENDIX 
I The Metric System 

Length. 1 meter (xm.) = 10 decimolers =- 100 centimeters 
(100 cm.) = 1000 millimeters (1000 mm.). 

1 kilometer = 1000 meters (1000 m.) = 0.6214 mile. 

1 decimeter = 0.1 m. = 10 centimeters = 3.937 inches. 

1 meter = 1.094 yards = 3.286 ft. = 39.3/ in. 

Volume. 1 liter = 1000 cubic centimeters (1000 c.c.) = a 
cube 10 cm. X 10 cm. X 10 cm. 

1 liter = 0.03532 cu. ft. = 61.03 cu. in. = 1.057 quarts (U. S.l 
or l.l36 quarts (Brit.) = 34.1 fl. oz. (U. S.) = 35.3 oz. (Brit.). 

1 fluid ounce (U. S.) = 29.57 c.c. 1 ounce (Brit.) =28.4 c.c. 

1 cu. ft. = 28.32 liters. 

Weight. 1 gram vg.) = wt. of 1 c.c. of water at 4® C. 1 kilo- 
gram = 1000 g. 

1 gram = 10 decigrams = 100 centigrams (100 cgm.) = 1000 
millignims (lOOOmgm.). 

1 kilogram = 2.205 lbs. avoird. (U. S. and Brit.). 

1000 kilograms = 2205 lbs. = 1 metric ton. 

1 lb. avoird. = 453.6 g. 

1 oz. avoird. (U, S. and Brit.) = 28.35 g. 100 g. = 3.5 oz. 


II. Temperatures Centigrade and Fahrenheit 

Upon the centigrade scale, the freezing-point of water is 0° C. 
and'the boiling-point 100° C. Upon the FaVenheit scale, the 
same points are 32° F. and 212° F., respectively. The same 
interval is thus 100° on the one scale and 180° on the other. The 
degree Fahrenheit is therefore ^®%80 or % of 1° Centigrade. 
Any temperatures can be converted by using the formulae: 

C.° = % (F.-' - 32) , F.° = % (C.^) + 32. 

7 ^ 
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m. Vapor Presg^reg of Water 


Both thp Fahrenheit (F.) or ordinary and the Centiffradc (C.) tcmperafhres are given. 


n, ^ 

Tomperav'ire. 

Pressure, mm. 

V 

■ 3 - 

Tempera t,. re. 

S 

Pressure, mm. 

F. 


P. 


132" 

0’ 

4.6 

71.6“ 

4 22" 

19.7 

41 

5 

6.5 

» 73.4 

23 

20.9 

46.4 

8 

8 .b * 

75.2 

'' 24 

22.2 

48.2 

9 

o ^ 8.6 

77.0* c 

25 

23.6 

50.0 

10 

9.2 

^ 78.8 

26 

25.1 

51.8 

11 

. 9.8 

^ 80.6 

27 

26.5 

53.6 

12 

10.5 

.82.4 

28 

28.1 

55.4 

13 

11.2 

84.2 

29 

29.8 

57.2 

14 

11.9 

86.0 

30 

31.5 

59.0 

15 ' 

12.7 

87.8 

31 

33.4 

60.8 

16 

13.5 

89.6 

32 

e 35.4 

62.6 

17 

14.4 

91.4 

33 

37.4 

64.4 

18 

15.4 

93.2 

34 - 

39.6 

66.2 

19 

16.3 

95.0 

35 ■ 

41.3 

68.0 

20 

17.4 i- 




69.8 

21 

18.5 

2 i 2!6 

ioo 

760.6 


IV. Prices of Important Chemicals 

The prices quoted below are current prices in the New Yoxk 
market for January, 1923. Quotations in other cities or at other 
periods may, of course, vary considerably from the figures here 
giv^sn, fhtrticularly imder abnormal conditions such as prevailed 
during the Great War. The student will find this table of service 
in co^idering the economic side of many industrial processes 
discussed in the text. o 


Acid, Acetic, glacial 

»9.5% 

Boric, cryntals. . , , 
Hydrochloric, 
comiD’l, 2(V...t.. 
Hydrofluoric, 30%. 
Hyclrlodic, sp, gr. 

1.150 

Nitric, 42” 

Phosphoric, 50% . . 


66®, tanks 

Oleum, «0% . . . 
Alcohol, denatured... 

Alum. potaHh 

Aluminium, 98*99%.. 
Ammonia, anhydroui 

cylinders 

Ammonium nitrate... 
Ammonium sulphate. 
Aqua ammonia, 26® 


1 


Antimony 

100 lb. 

100 lb. 

$12.00 

Arsenic, white 

Ih. 

lb. 

0.11% 

Bismuth 

lb. 



Blauc flxo, dry 

lb. 

1001b. 

1.00 

Bleaching powder. 


' lb. 

0.06 

K'% 

100 lb. 



Borax, crystals 

lb. 

lb. 

2.25 

Bromine, pure 

lb. 

lb. 

0.06 

Calcium carbide . . . . 

1b. 

' lb. 

C.08 

Calcium chloride, fused 

ton 

» ton 

9,00 

Calcium phosphate, 


ton 

15.00 

mono 

lb. 

ton 

18.00 

Carbon tetrachloride.. 

lb. 

gal. 

0,40 

Chlorine, liquid, cylin- 


11). 

0.03% 

ders 

lb. 

lb. 

0,23 

Copper, electrolytic.... 

lb. 



0>aphite, high grade 


lb. 

•0.30 

crude 

ton 

lb. 

0.10 

Iodine, resublimed 

, lb. 

100 lb. 

3.50 

Lead *... 

lb. 

lb. 

0.07 

••Lead, white, dry 

lb. 


0.15 

2.60 

0.04 

2.00 

0 . 05 ^ 

0*28 

0.04% 

23^00 

0.07 

0.10 

0.06 

0.14 

40.00 

4.50 

0.07% 

Q.O^ 



Lltlvpotie ••••••• 

MagncBlum, . 

Mercury, • • •■ 

Ni»kel, electri-’ytic .. 

Phosphorus, re ' 

phoiphorus, . yellow. . 
Potassium '^'Chronmte 
carbonate 8P-85%- 
chlorate, crystals. 
chIorl<le. ^9% • • 

hydroxlfle, 88-92/J{) 

nitrate • • 

permanganate . • • 

Salt cake, bulk 

Silver^ 


appenduc 

m?* i:SS\ Sv;v;i:'““ib: 

'^^!h *^036 ^‘bSbSnate' 1001b. 

lb. O.O'Vi ' 

^45? 

• lb. 0.07 S^iilphur, erode.... ‘on- 

lb. 0.17 Tin ip. 

ton 28.00 Zinc 

oz. 0.66 
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$*1.80 

3.50 
0.07 
1.80 
0.04 

f. 0-23 

2.50 
0.04 
, 1.00 
0.04 
2.80 

10.00 
O-ST 
, O.Oi 
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AdnroNB, 437 
Acetylene, 439 
torch, 439 
Acid, acetic, 534 
antimonic, 670 
arsenic, 666 
arsenious, 667 
boric, 455 ‘ 
broniic, 313 
carbrnio. 441, 538 
carbonic, 424 
chlorau?ric, 628 
chloric, 309 
chloVoplatinic, 632 
chlorous, 309 
chrOmic, 677 
fluos^licic, 450 
formic, 437 
ydrazoic, 387 
ydriodic, 280 
lydrobromic, 275 
lydrochloric, 166-168 
composition of, 185 
lydrocyanic, 483 
:iydrofluoric, 283 
tiyctoulphuric, 322 
hypochlorous, 182, 293-297 
hyponitrous, 400 
iodic, 313 

fhetaphosphoric, 410, 413 
nitriij, 388-398 
nitrosylsulphuric, 340 
nitrous, 399 

orthophosphoric, 410-412 
osmic, 630 
palmitic, 545 
peichlorip^ 310 
perchromic, 292 
pefbianganic, 689 
persulphuric, 349 
phosphoric, 410 
phosphorous, 413 
picric, 598 

pyrophosphoric, 410, 413 
prussic, 483 
selenic, 353 

are all Uited under **acld” 


Acid, silicic, 461 
a-s^nnicj 637 
/S-stainic,. 638 
sulphuwi^ 336-348 
chamber process, 339-343 
concftptration, 343 
contact jh'ocess, 336-339 
fuming, 336, 347 
sulphurous, 334 
thiosulphuric, 348 
Acidic oxides, 83 
Acidimetry, 260 
Acids, 61, 167 
and anhydrides, 311 
fractions ionized *244 ^ 

of constant boiling-point, 166, 390 
organic, 437 

properties in solution, 223-229, 246 
strong, 244 
transition, 244 
weak, 245 
Actinium, 724 

43 , 200-201 
oraer of, metals, 64 
non-metals, 284 
Adsoiption, o30, 536 
Affinity, chemical, 200-201, 658 
Agate, 450 
Air, 368-375 
a mixture, 373 
carbon dioxide in, 371 
dust in, 372 
liquid, 374-375 
water vapor in, 309 
Alabaster, 500 ■ ' ^ 

Alcohol, industrial, 533 
Alcohols, 436 
Aldehydes, 436 
Alkalies,- 171 
Alkalimetry, 260 
Allotropic modifications, ^ 290 
Alloys, 474-47b 
acid-resisting^ 677 
anti-friction, 475 
fusible, 671 
steel, 699 ,, 

^loxd sa9|B under the i^aitite iradleaL 
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INDEX 


Aluminates, 583 
Aluminium, 581-583 
carbide, 434 
salts of, 583-588 
Alumiuothc my, 583 
Alums, 584 
Alundum, 584 
Amalgams, 476 
Amethyst, 450 
Ammonia, 379-38ii 
-oxidation process, 395 
-soda process, 491 
Ammonio-copper salts, 6^4-608 
-silver tails, 622 
Ammonium amalgam, 486 
carbonate, 485 
hydroxide, 385 
molybdate, 683 
nitrate, 395, 400-^01 
nitrite, 367 
salts of, 386, 485 
sulpharsenate, 667 
sulphides, 485 
sulphostannatj, 639 
Ammono-compounds, 617 
Amorphous substances, 106 
Ampere, 237 
Amylase, 533 

Analysis, qualitative, 458-464, 713- 
716 

volumetric, 262 

Analytical reactions, 458-464, 713-716 
Anhydrides, 83 

Animal life and nutrition, 542 
Armns, 235 
Anode, 235 
Anthracene, 440 
Antimony, 668-669 
salts of, €39-671 
Appeudix, 733-735 
Aqua regia, 398 
Aqueous tension, 48, 75 
correction for, 48 
of hydrates, 83 
Arg''ntic, see silver 
Argon, 376 
Arsenic, 663-664 
Arsine. 665 
Asphalt, 433 
Assaying, C28 
Atmospherej 368-375 
Atomic, disintegration, 722 
energy, 724 
numbers, 725 727 
structure, 729 

*Aoids fur» all listed under "acid** 


Atomic ^ight of a new element, 
134 

weights, 97, 102-10^., Inside laci^ 
cover 
Atoms, 99 
Attributes, 7 

B.T.U., 539 
Babbitt’s metal, 475 
Baking powder's, 544 
soda, 491 
Barium, 507 
salt' or, 508-509 
Barometer, 45 
Bases, 171 
fractions ionized, 244 
properties in solution, 223-229, 247 
Basic oxides, 83 
Batteries, see cells 
Bead tests, 413, 456 
Benzene, 440 
Benzine, 433 
Beryl, 559 

Bessemer process, 696 
Bicarbonates, 424 
Birkeland-Eyde process, 39 i 
Bismuth, 671-672 
Black-lead, 417 
Blast furnace, 693-694 
iilau gas, 440 
Bleaching, 288, 297, 334 
powder, 296 
Blue-prints, 705 
Blue-stone^ 608 

Boiling-point, acid of consts^t, 166 
of liquids, 71 
of solutions, x54, 228 
Bone black, 551 
Borax, 456 

Bordeaux mixture, 609 
Boron, 455 
Brass, 604 
Brin’s process, 508 
Bromine, 270-272 
oxygen acids, 313 
Bronze, 604 

Brownian movement, 653 
Bunsen burner, 445 
Burette, 261 
Butter, 546 
By-product coke, 538 

Cadmium, 565 
Caesium, 477 
Calcining, 332 

and Mlto undar tb* povitivt radlsaL 
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Klei^e, wi 
ialcium, 49C 
bicarbonate’!^ 601 
bisulphite, 3, <5 
caibid^, 421 
carbonate., 4P7-49E 
chloride, 496 
cyanamide, 606 . 
fluoride, 49/ 
hydroxide, 499 
hydride, 496 
nitrate, 394 
oxide, 499 
phosphate, 527 
phosphide, 407 
sflicate, 453 
sulphate, SOO 
sulphide, 505 

I^alcmatrons, formulse from data, 122 
involving weights, 123 
involving volumes, 188-190 
Calomel, 615 ' ' 

Calorie; 72, 202* 
large^ 549 
Calorimeter 202 
CamphcM^S 
Cancfieli L444-»> 

Cane su(9 17 
Caramel, 

Carbides, 420, 4< 1 
Ca^ohydrates, 517 
Carbon, 416-419 
allotropic forms, 416-418 
dioxide, 421-425 
j*' as Haiit food, 512 
in air, 371 
properties, 422 * 
disulphide, 419 
iflonoxide, 426-429 
tetrachloride, 420 
Carbonates, 424 
Carbonyl chloride, 183, 428 
Carborundum, 420 
Carnallite, 528, 560 
Casein, 551 
Catal:J%is, 32 
Cathode, 235 
Catiofls, 235 
recognition of, 714-716 
:!ell, Clark, 657 
combination, 649-652 
concentration, 669 
Daniell, 656 
displacement* 652 ^ 

Edison, 661 * 


Cbll, oxidation, 653 
storage, 660 
’ Weston, 666 
Celluloid, 595 
Cellulose, 514 
Cement, 687 
Cerium, 646 
Chalk, 497 - 
Charcoal. 536-637 . 

as adsorbent,' 636 
Chamber process, 339-343 
Chemical chd(nge and energy,, 197- 
201 ^ 

effect of temperature, 215 
reversible, 204 
speed of, 201 
varieties of, 168 

Chemical changes, concurrent, 312 
consecutive, 312 
Chemical equilibrium, 204-219 
displacement of, 213 
temperature and, 216 
Chemical properties, 28 
Chemical relations, \84 
Chemical units of weight, 102 
Chlorates, 308 
Chlorides, 473 
Chlorine, 174-184 
dioxide, 309 , 
monoxide, 294 
moleculjfl* formula of, 187 
oxides and acids of, 307-311 
-water, 182, 294 
Chloroform, 436 
Chromic anhydride, 678 
salts, 680-(^2 
Chromite, 676 
Chromium, 675-677 
Chromous salts, 682 
Clay, 586 
Coal, 537-540 
gas, 537 
Cobalt, 707 
salts of, 708-709 » 

Coke, 539 

by-product ovens, 538 
Collodion, 595 

Colloifial suspensions, 553-564 
Columbium, 673 i 

Combination, 11 j 

Combining proportions, 37 
Combining weights, 94 
Combustion, preft;rcntial, 428 
spontaneous, 44 ^ 

Complex ions, 606-608 


^ AM» nit All UM **aold** tttid Nlt^ undw tbf i^slttTf radical. 
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Componentfl, 6 
Composition, definition of, 39 
Compounds, 11 
Concurrent reactions, 312 
Conditions, *5 

Condiictivii^’, electrical, 226, 242 
Congo red, 263 
Consecutive reactions, 312 
Conservation of mass, l24 
Constituents, 11 , • 

Contact action, 32 
process, 336-339 
Copper, 601 604 
plating, 612 
refining, 613 
salts 01 , 604-611 
Copperas, 702 
Cordite, 597 

Corrosive sublimate, 615 
Cotton, 514 
Coulomb, 237 
Couples, 658 

Cracking of oils, 435, 445 
Cream of tartar, 544 
-Critical temperature, 55, 77 
Cryolite, 281 
Crystallization, 148 
>ystal structure, 105-108 
^upellation, 621 
3upric salts, 604-61 1 
Juprous salts, 604-611 

Deacon’s process, 176 
DecantafiOn, 17 
Decomposition, 19 
Deliquescence, 154 
Density, gases, 48 
solutions, 142 
vapor, 49 
Dextyo^e, 617 
Dewar flask, 375 
Dialysis, 554 
Diamond, 417 
Diatomaceous earth, 450 
Diet, normal, 549 
Diffusion, 49, 52, 77, 143 
. Digestion of foods, 544-548 
‘Displacement, 59, 223, 240, 
valence ()y, 127, 134 
Dissociation, in gases, 121 
in solution, 233 
Distillation, 81 
fractional, 432 

Double deconposition, 168, 224, 
241, 255 

« Acids are all lir^^ under *'acld'* 


Drugs, 594; 

Dust in air, 372 
Dyeing, 590-592 
Dyestuffs, 593 
Dynamite, 598 

FARTflENWARL, 586 

Jarths, metals of the rare, 680 

Edisoti cell, 661 » / 

EffiordScenc?, 85 
Electric energy, units, 647 
Electric fumij^e, 420 
Electrciysis, 65, 235 
quautities of electricity, 237 
Electrolytes, 226 
Electrolytic refining^ 613, 657 
•Electromotive chemistry, 647 
series, 240, 655 
Electrons, 266 
and equations, 303 
and oxidation, 300 
and valence, ^7 
Electroplating, 624 
Electrotyping, 612 
Elements, 20, 21 
common, 22 

metallic and non-metallic, 84, 365 
periodic system, 358 
transmutation of, 724 
Emeralds, 559 
Emulsion, 138 
Endothermic reactions, 202 
Energy, 196-200 
and chemical activity, 200 
atomic, 724 
conservation of, 198 
internal, 19^1 
source of world’s, 540 
Enzymes, 632 
Equations, 112 
balancing, 113, 301-306 
ionic, 234 

thermochemical, 202 
writing, 114, 301-305 
Equilibrium, 78 
characteristics, 78-79, 207-208^ 
constant, 27 1 

displacement of, 213 ^ 

ionic, 249-254 
displacement of, 250, 253 
saturated solutions, 569 
liquid and vapor, 77-79 
' saturated solution, 156 
Equivalent weights, 64, 133 
Esters, '*37 

and Mlta und«r tbe potlttTd radical. 



Ithftrs, 436 
!thyi aceti^ 437 
Iffcylene, 4^ 

Ivaporation, ^ 

)xdthei1iial reactions, 202 
ixplosives^ 596-598 I 
Extraction, 158 

i’ats and dlLS, sfc 
hydrolysis of, 546*% * 

•’ehling’s solution, 60} 

♦’clspar, 5, 525 
fermentation, 532-535 
ferric salts, 702-704 
thiocyanate, 209, 705 
f^rosilicon, 448 
ferrous salts, 701-702 
sulphide, 18 
Fertilizers, 525-530 
Filter, Pafceur, 81 
Filtration^ 17 
Fire-damp, 43l * 

Fire Cfxtinguisners, 425 
Fixation of nitrogen, 393 
Flam?, 441-446 
Flotation process, 603 
Flour, 5 • 

Fluor-spar, 497 
Fluorine, 281-282 
molecular stricture, 731 
Fl^iorite, 281 • 

Flux, 471 
Foocis, 543 

fuel value of, 548-549 
^t11i«yehyde, 436 
Formula, reaction, 116 
Formulae, 110 • 

and valence, 129 
* ill calculations, 122 
makjpg. 111 
graphic, 350 
molecular, 112, 116-119 
Formulation, of chemical equilib- 
rium, 210-211 

of double decomposition, *241, 
•255 ^ 

of hydrolysis, 324, 469 
of Ionization, 234 
of neutralization, 258 
of precipitation, 256 
Fractions ionized, data, 244 
Freezing mixtures, 155 
Freezing-point of liquids, 73-74 
of solution^ 155^228 
Fructose, 517 

• Adds are all liatad nndar **aold’* 


Fuels, 535-540 
Furnace, electric, 420 

G.M.V., 91 
Gaillard tower, 344 
Galena, 640 
Gallium, 580 
Jalvanizcd iron' 563, 658 
lamet. 45^ 
las, blau, 44( 
coal, 537 ,M 
-lighters, 6l5 
'.oil, 440# / 
perfect* 6? 
producy, 426 
water, 426 
carburettAl, 445 
Glases, density, 48, 190 
laws of, 46-47 
liquefaction, %54 
measurement, 44 
mixed, 47 

properties of, 51-56 
solubilities of, 157 
Gasoline, 433 
Gay-Lussac tower, 342 
Gelatine, 548 
German silver, 604 
Germanium, 634 
Glass, 453-455 * 
etching, 283 
pyrex, 455 
quartz, 451 
uranium, 684 
water, 451 
Glover toww, 342 
Glucinuni, 559 
Glucose, 516 
Gluten, 5 
Glycerine, 545 
Gold, 626-629 
salts of, 628 

Gram-molecular vqUime, 91, 101 

Granite, 4 

Grape-sugar, 517 

Graphic formulae, 350 

Graphite, 417 

Guan6, h26 

Guncotton, 597 

Gunpowder, 481 

Gypsum, 500 

Haber process, 3|^382 
Halogen derivative^ of hydrocar- 
bons, ^5 
family, 270-284 

oA b«As under tSe fodtive radlcaL 
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Hard water, 601-604 
Heat, animal, 370, 648 
of neutralization, 269 
of solution, 150 
of vaporj/ ition, 74 
thennochwnistry, 202 
Heavv-spar, 507 
Heliiifn, 376 „ 

Heterogeneous syptems,*212 
Homogeneous system's, 212 
Hopcalite, 429 V 
Household ammonia, 086 
Huinuliiy, 309 
Hydrates, 84 
HydraziM, 386 
Hydroearoons, 431-441 
cracking of, 435, 4*45 
saturated, 431-435 
unsaturated, 430-440 
Hydrogen, 58-68 
chemical properties, 67 
commercial sources, 66 
dissociation of, 118 
from water gaa, 427 
-ion, 246 

molecular formula, 187 
physical properties, 66 
position in periodic system, 364 
preparation, 58-6^ 
structure of atom, 266 
Hydrogen bromide, 272-274 
Hydrogen chloride, properties, 165- 
166 

composition by volume, 185-187 
preparation, 161-164 
Hydrogen fluoride, 282 
iodide, 278-279 
.oeroxide, 290-293 
sulphide, 320-323 
Hydwlysis- 274, 469 
of salts, 324-327 
Hydrolyte, 496 
Hydrone, 59 - 

Hydroxide-icn, 217 
Hypo, 348 
Hypochlorites, 295 
Hypochlorous anhydride, 294, ^7 
‘Hypothesis, 26, 

Avogadro’s, 89 
Ionic, 2?3 

Kinetic-Molecular, 51-56, 76 
IcB, 73 

heat of fusiCn, 73 ^ 

Indicators, 262 

* Adds «U Uktad undar ' *add*' 


Indium, 59:0 
Inert cgases, 376 
Ink, printers’ and India, 444 , 
writing, 706 
Invar, 700 

Iodic anhydride, 31d 
Iodine, 276-277 
union of hydrogen and, 277 
Iodoform, 280 
lodothyrin, USS) 

5on-product constant, 570 
Ionic equatidhs, 234 
equilibria, 249-254 
Ionization, 232-246 
activity and, 244 
• degree of, 244 
oxidation and, 300 
questions answered, 264 
Ions, and conductivity, 242* 
and displacement, 240 
and double decomposition, 241 
and electrolysis, 2o5 
and electrons, 266 
and valence, 267, 
complex, 606-608 
migration of, 237 
Iridium, 630 
Iron, 692-701 
Bessemer process, 696 
carbonyls, 706 
cast, 694i 

galvanized, 563, 658 
metallurgy, 693 
open-hearth process, 697 
passive, 701 
Russia, 700^*. 
salts of, 701 -r07 
wrought, 695 
Isoprene, 488 
Isotopes, 727-728 

K AIN 1TB, 483 
Kaolin, 586 
Kerosene, 433 
Ketines, 437 
Kindling conditions, 40 
Kipp apparatus, 62-63 ' 

Krypton, 377 

Lactose, 617 
Lakes, 592 
Lampblack, 444 
Lard, 546 
Laughing gas, 400 
Laundry, hard -water in, 504 
and talti under tli* positive radical. 
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aw. ZD • 

Avogadro’e. 89 
gyle’s, S3 
Charles’, 4^ 64 
cqpcibitiing li^ights, 94 
conservation of mass, 24 
Dalton’s -47 * ' 

definite proportions, 23 
Dulong and PeUit's, 104 
Faraday’s, 237 v • 
Gay-Lussac’s, 72, » 

Henry’s, 167 • 

Le Chatelier’s, 218 
multiple proportions, 95 
of chemical change, 10 
qf component substances, 6 
of molecular concentration, 210 
of d^ilion, 158 
of soJIibility product, 570 
periodic^ 3^ 

Raoult’s. 153 
Van’t'*TS)ff’s*216 

jaws of gases, ^deviations from, 64- 


jB BImic process, 490 
jead, ^39-641 
accumulator, 660 
from radium, 7^ 
from thorium, 727 
pencils, 418 g 
salts of, 641-644 
f hite, 643 
'jime, 499 

Liquids, properties of, 76 


Litbprem 642 

Cithmillj 493 
Lithopone, 608 
Litmus, 262 


Magnauum, 582 
MagneAum, 669 
nitride, 367 
salts of, 560 
Malachite, 602 
Maltose, 517 
Manganese, 684-686 
dioxide, 686 
Manganic salts, 687 
Manganin, 476 
Manganites, 688 
Manganous salts, 687 
Manure, 629 
Marsh, gas, 434 
Marsh’s test, 665 
Mass, conservation ^f, 24 

• Adds are «U listed under “acid** 


Matches, 406 
Matrix, 475 

^Matter, states of, 74 

structure and behavior of, 51, 77, 
105 "" 


Meker burner, 445 
Melting-point, definition, 73^ 
Mendel ejeff^ periodic system, 357- 
365 • , 

Mercuric oxidte. 10, 616 
Mercury, 613^15 
salt^ of, 61^617 , 

]^talli<f eicjfients, 84, *355, 466-476, 
713^7ir . 


Metals, electromotive serje^of. 240 
extraction, 471 
mclting-poin\s, 467 
occurrence, 470 
order of activity, 64 
physical proi^;rties, 466-468 
potential differences, 655 
Methane. 434 
Methyl orange, 263 
Mfitric system, 733 , 

Mica, 4, 453 
Microcosmic salt, 413 
Migration of ions, 237 
Milk, 543 
Minium, 642 ^ 

Mirrors, silvering, 624 
Mixtures, 6 
Molar solutions, 142 
Molasses, 534 


Mole, 142 

number of molecules in, ^1 
Molecular Concentration, law of 
210 


Molecular equations, interpre^- 
tions, 120 • 

Molecular formulae, 112,^16-1C9 
Molecular hypothesis, 51-56 
Molecular weights, 91 
by freezing-pointir 155, 291 
of compounds, 148 
of elements, 93, 116 
Molybdenum, 683 
Mond process, 711 
Monef metal, 709 
Mortar, 500 
Mustard gas, 599 


Naphtha, 433 

Naphthalene, 44^ 

Nelson cell, J70 
Neon, 377 

#iid lalAi under tUb i^oeltlve 
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^Neutralization, 268 
heat of, 259 
Nickel, 709-710 
salts of, 710-711 
Niton, 377 ^ 

Nitric, anhyi^ride, 390 
Nitric oxide, ^91 
NitricK^s, 367 
Nitro-lime, 505 
Nitrogen, 366-368 r, • 
compounds as fertiljz,ers, 526 
tetroxide, 392 
triciiloride,«387 
Nitroglycerine, 59C 
Nitrosyl chloride, ‘398 
NitrouV ..hhydride, 399 
oxide, 400 <- 

Nomenclature, 133, 308 
Non-electrolytes, 231 
Non-metallic elements, 84, 355, 
458-464 

order of activity, 284 
electromotive series, 656 
Normal solutions, 142 

'Octaves, l,aw of, 356 
Oil, cotton seed, 546 
of vitriol, 344 
refining, 432 
shale, 433 
Olefines, 438 
Oleum, 336. 347 
Open-hearth process, 697 
Osmium, ^,630 
Osmosis, 521 

Osj?iotiC(y pressure, 522-524 
Oxidation, 40 ‘ 

and reduction, 290-301 
Oxides, acidic and basic, 83 
order of stability, 65 
Oxidi;fing dgents, 177, 286 
Oxone, 32 
Oxygen, 28-37 
chemical properties, 35 
history ‘of ,* 28 , 

mfmber of sulphur family, 364 
molecular formula, 99, 120 
physical properties, 34 
preparation oJ^ 30 
uses of, 42 * 

Ozone, 286i»290 


Palladium,j^(>i30 
Paper, 514 
sizin!;, 584 
Paraffin, 433 

series of hydrocartons, 431-4^ 
Parish green, 611 
Pfvrkejs proce^, 620 * 

PAsteur filter, 81 
Pauling process, 3P4 
Pearl isn, 482 , 

f erchlorates, 3i0 
erchloric anhydride, 311 
’Perfumts, 593 
PpriodrC system, 357-361 
applications of, 362 
^ defects of, 363 
' I*crmutite, 503 
Peroxides, 292 
Petrol, 433 
Petroleum, 432 
refining of, 432-433 
Phenolphthalein, 17)2 
Phenols, 441 
Phosgene, 183 
Phosphate rock, 527 
Phosphine, 407 
Phosphoniuin iodide, 408 
Phosphoric anhyeftide, 409 
Phosphorus, 402-406 
acids of, 410 

compounds as fertilizers, 527 
pentachloride, 121, 210-211 
pentoxide, 409 
trichloride, 409 
tribromide, 273 
tri-iodide, 278 
vapor, 122 ^ 

Photography, 625 
Physical properties, 6, 33, 35 
Physics in chemistry, 25 
Picture restoring, 293 i . 

Plants and carbon dioxide, 512 
and the soil, 521 
Plaster of Paris, 501 
Plastics, 594-596 
Platinum, 630-632 
as catalyst, 336, 395^ 631 
family of metals, 629 
Plumbago, 417 

Polar and non-polar compounds, 73l 
Polarization, 657 


Paint 644 Polonium, 724 

lithopone, 508 < Poly sulphides, 330 

luminous, 5(]^'i Porcelain, 586 

permanent white, 508 Portlan(4 cement ^■v587 ^ 

♦ Acids ar® aU Us^ed under J,‘acld»* and salts under the positive radical. 
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’otash, 482 ^ 
^Otassium, 477 
alum, 3^ 
'■‘bicarbonate, 483 



bisulphite, » 335 
!)itartrate, 484 
bromide, 479 
carbonate, 482 
chlorate,*30, S08, 480 
chloride, 478, 523 * 
chromate, 677 ' 

cobalticyanidc, 70^ 
cobaltinitrite, 709 
cuprocyanide, 611 
cyanide, 483 
dichromate, 678 
* ferricyanide, 705 
ferrocyanide, 704 
flu^des, 479 
hy^qxide, 479 
hyp )ocnlorite, 295 
iodickf 47^ 
manganate^‘^88 
nifrate, 481 
o:|jdes, 480 
perchlorate, 310 
pertnanganate, 689 
salts as fcrtiliificrs, 528 
sulphate, 483, 528 
tri-iodide, 479 

Potential differences, single, 654-656 
potentials, decomposition, 657 
Precipitates, description of, 165 
Precipitation, in presence of acids, 
^ 578 

Tofifulation of, 256 
theory of, 571-57^ 

Pressure, atmosplftric, 45 
^osmotic, 522-524 
partial, 47 
vapwr, 75, 153, 734 
Producer gas, 426 
Promoters, 427 
Properties, chemical, 33 
physical, 6, 33, 35 
Proteins, 548 
Pro%ns, 2^ 

Pnwsian Wue, 704 
Pyrene, 420 
Pyrex, 455 
Pyrite, 704 

Qualitative analysis, 458-464, 712- 
716 


Radicals, 61, 222, 22^ , 

positive and neg|uve, 61, 222 
valence of, f29 
Radioactive elements, 723 
Radioactivity, 720-723 
Radium, 7l6^2f) 

Reactions,* Jloncurrent, 312 
conf|Bcutwe, 312 , 

' reve^3U)^„f 85,«204 
Reaction formula, 115 
Rcalgar*,667 

Reduction l^nd oxidation, 68, 298- 
301 

Refrigeration, 383 
Relations, chemical, 184 
Respiration, 3?1 
Reverberatory furnace, 695 
Reversible reactions, 85, 204 
Rhodium, 630 
Roasting, 332 • 

Rochelle salt, 545 
Rock ciystal, see Quartz, 

Root nodules, 526 
* Rouge, 703 
Rubber, syntl:etic, 488 
Rubidium, 477 
Riu^ing, 8, 9, 12 
Ruthenium, 630 

Sal ammoniac, 485 
Salt, common, 161, 488 
Saltpeter, *481 
Chile, 388 
Salts, 221 
acid, 247 
basic, 247 
complex, 564, 602 
double, 247 
fractions ionizeu* 244 
mixed, 247* 

properties in solution, 2S3-229. 
247 

Sandstone, 453 
Saponification, 55) 

Saturated solution*, 155 
Saturation, 140 • 

Schbnhcrr process, 394 
Scientific metl^, 27 
. Selenite, 500 


Quantitativflf expif'iments^O Selenium, 852 

*Aclds are all listed under **««ld" end under, the positive radical. 
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Sewage, 41 
Shale, ,433 

Siemens-Martin process, 697 
Silica gel, 452 
Silicates, 451-4|3 
Silicon, ^448 \ 

dioxide, 450 e 
tctracKloride, 449 
tetrafluoride, 449 
Silk,*; Artificial, 515, « 

Silver, 620-622. • t . 

complex compounds, 
salts 'df, 622-624 
Slag, 471 

Smoke’ ess powder, 597 
Soap, 551-ol6 
Soda, washing, 491 
Sodium, 487 

-ammonium phosphate, 412 
bicarbonate, 491-492 f 
carbonate, 489-492 
chloride, 161, 488 
cyanide, 506 
hydride, 488 
hydroxide, 169-l‘/2 
hyposulphite, 493 
iodate, 312 
metaphosphate, 413 
nitrate, 489 
orthophosphates, 41S 
oxides, 489 
palmitate, 551 
peroxide, 31, 489 
persulphaH,e, 349 
silicate, 451 
sul^Jhate,^ 492 
tetraborate, 456 
thiosulphate, 492 
Solidf, properties of, 105 
Solubility, tHble of, Inside front 
cover 

Solubility, gases, 157 
measurement o^. 141 
protk..: 570. * 

temperature and, 147 
uni t^ to express, 142 
plution, 137-158 
dissociation in, 233 
heat of, 150 * 

of insoluble salfe by acids, 676 
physical or^chemical, 144 
saturated, 155 
solid, 139 c 

supersaturated, i.149 
volume changes in, 162^ 


Solutions, bqfling-poiitd, 164* 
densities, 142 
reezing-points, 156 
deal, 144 
molar, 142 
normfJ, 142 f 
stodtrd, 261 ' 
v*Apor tension, 163 
Solvay process, 491 ® 

Solvents,* 139 v • 

Muence of smute on, 162 
,part in ionization, 263 
Specific ht^t, 72, 104 
Sp^(5^ific properties, 3 
Sjjfeed of chemical reactions, 201 
^ect of temperature, 215 
Sj/ntharoscope, 721 
Sponges, 450 
Stability, 43 
Stalactites, 499 
Starch, 5, 515-516 
digestion of, 544 • - 

fermentation of, 533*’ 
iodine test for, 515 
States of matter, 74‘ 

Steam, 74 
Stearin, 546 
Steel, 696-699 
alloys, 699 

Stellite, 707 q. 

Stereotype njptal, 669 
Stibine, 669 
’Strontium, 507 

Structure of matter, 51, 77, 105 
Sublimation, 276 
Substance, 4 ^ 

Substances, amorp^i.ous, 106 
compound and simple, 20 
Substitution, 183, 435 
Sucrase, 532 
Sucrose, 517 
Sugar, 517-619 
cane, 617 
invert, 518 
refinipg, 518 

Sugars, fermentation of, 632 
list of common, 617 
Sulphatesj 347 
Sulphate-ion, 346 
Sulphides, 323, 473 
action of acicb on, 327 
Sulphites, 336 
Sul{)hur, 316-320 
acids of, 348 
dioxide,'«632-334c 


*AcidB are all listed undar **aild** an^ aaJts under tbe poaitive radiea 



Sjilphur monochloride ,\349 
trioxide, 336 . 

3ulphuryl chloride, ^9 
Superphosphate, 527^^^ 
Pupersaturauon, 149 ^ 

Suspensions. 138 
colloidal, 138, 5^3-554 
Symbols, 109 

r. N. T , 598 V - 
Tanning, chrome, 680 
Tantalum, 673 ■ 

Tartar-emetic, 670 
Tellurium, 353 
Temperature, absolute, 47 
critical, 55 

effec.t on solubility, 147 
Temperatures, Centigrade and 
Fahrenheit, 734 
Tempering, 699 
Tengile strength, 467 
Tension, aijueous, 75, 734 
Tefits, 37 
Thallium, 580 
Thermite, 58a 
Thermochemistry. 202 
Thorium, 645 
Tin, 634-636 
salts of, 636-639 
Titanium, 6^5 
Titration, 262 
Toluene, 440 
Toxic gases, 536, 598 
smokes, 536 

'^’•q.nsition points, 74, 318 
Trinitrotoluene, 6^8 
Tungsten, 683 - 
TumbuH’s blue, 705 
Twitchell process, 547 

ULTkAMARINB, 587 
Ultramicroscope, 553 
Units, electrical, 237, 647 
of measurement, 733 
Uranium, 684 
radioactivity of, 723 
Urea, 52J 

Valence, 127-132, 268 
and atomic structure, 729-731 
and electrons, 267 
and equations, 301 
and formulse, 129 
and oxidation, 300 
Vanadium, 673 * 

•Acids are all listed under '*aci1** 


INDfe^X: 747 

Vapor, density, measurement of, ^49 
Vapor pressure, 75 
of solutions, 153, 228 
Vaporization, 74 
Vaseline, 433 
Ventilation, 370 
Verdi^is, 611 
Vermilion, 617 
Vinegar, 534 
Viscose, 525 
VitaminS) /&S0 
Vok, 237 J 

Voluina, »h;am-mole^iular, 91, 101 
Volumetric analysis, 262 

Washing \oda, 491 
Water, 70-86 
as solvent, 79 
association of, 144 
chemical properties, 81 
coagulation process, 585 
composition by volume, 71 
by weight, 70 
hard, 501-504 . 
ionization of, 245 
physical properties, 72 
purification of, 80, 81, 585 
softening of, 503-504 
vapor in p’.r, 368 
pressure of, 369, 734 
Water-gas, 426 
carburetted, 445 
Water-glass, 451 
Waters, natural, 80 
Weights, at ^mic, 97, lOf^-104 
combining, 94 
equivalent, 133 
formula, 122 
molecular, 91 
Welsbach lamp, 443 
mantles, 645 

Wood, distillation of, 535 
Wood’s metal, G71 
Wool, 551 . 

X-RAYS, 725 
X'^non, 377 
Xylene, 440 

Yeabt, 532 

Zinc, 661-66G' 
salts of, 563-535 
Zymase, 532 

and) Balts undA positWe radical 









